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^T^IIE people who einij^rated fioiii Europe three cen-* 

**• liuies ago, and who have continued, genet all^ in the 

spots fir-jt occupied by them, have uiukigone jevolutioi?y as va- 
nous in tluii rhaiaclei and circumstances as the periods 
< ountii( s horn which they ‘spuing. * ^ 

The colonuN })lauted h\ England m tie* wesleui hemisphere, 
thoiidi the latest tournUd, weie ih^ hi'-t to separate fiom the 
paiMit slate. I’heic wen* peculiar cii< uin#taH(Ls in their c»ia 
Milishtnoul and giowth which favoured the assumption ot indepen** 
d< iu (, and adapU'd them foi the exercise of it. The first settlers 
hit Euiopt at a peiiod when a mental fxiitemeui of the most 
sunue» kind was uiuveisallv lelt. Topics were then discussed 
(icated an iiitensitv ol intticsl verv fai bc>oiid what the 
(old and calculaliiig dcsiie ttn wealth aloii * has ivci been found 
to inspiie, and tagei and anxious iiiquHl(*s lulo iht* piesent con- 
dition of man, and the foundations on which build liis hopes* 
of future fehcitv, sgitated every bosoni and called into cxcicise 
iacullies of the bigh(*st order. Tliough with the vulgar this pio- 
dured much fanaticism which naturally and peihaps necessarily 
degeneiated into hypocrisv ; yet it called forth the master spiiits of 
the age, who assumed then due stations as the leadeis of mankind, 
and retained an influence m human affairs which endured long 
alter the enthusiastic excitement amidst which it was generated 
had ceased io operate. 

The leligious fanaticism of the New England settlers wasre^ 
stiaiued by the strong force of moral hitegiily, and sobered dowm 
by the necessity of seveie labour, ^ by the practice of that tfo 
perance which the endurance of 4|||miberlesls privations itnposcd 
upon them. The English had carried will; them thw wke^ ^ 
families, and by those tics, in addirion religious feel^^a* 
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the corruptittgC associations .witii the savage 
have so much tended to degrade the colonists from 
southern countries of Europe._.,|n their fticiital specu- 
lations they confined themselves strictly within those boundaries 
v^hich the laws and constitution of Ihiglaiid had marked out for 
temporal affairs^ and which the scriptures presented to them on 
sacred subjects as the limits beyond which it was forbidden to 
expatiate. The neighbouring colonics originally founded by the 
^w^edes and the Dutch, and the later establishments of the* 
Quakers, in Pennsylvania, with some slight shades of difference, 
partook of the character of the New England settlers. Those 
shades gradually softened on proceeding to the south, and termi- 
nated in the slave colonies. In them the prevalence of an aristo- 
cracy, distinguished by complexion, formed a body of haughty and 
wealthy proarit^tors, who, though liberal to those of their own 
race, and \\(f iblc to visitors, were not w ilhonl the faults which 
form the pL^aiiar characteristics of an aristocracy where\cr it 
^ists. ‘''Those faults were more coiispienous, because the dis- 
" Itfwctiou of colour between the higher anil the lower ranks aetcil 
as a standing impediment to the latter, and prevented them fiom 
blending with tlio fui mer in that gradual and scarcely perceptible 
manner vvlneh daily takes place in the free countries of Juirope. 

The colonists \ver# all established on the sea-coast or in the 
vicinity of the great rivers, by which a constant and easy inter-* 
course with Europe, as well as with each othci', was maintained. 
Whatever of science, of literature, or of a commercial, jigriciil- 
tural, or political nature transpired in Europe, was quickly con- 
veyed to and more or less ciieuluted tlirougli all the colonies. 
The administration of justice in llitir courts of huv was guided 
by the decisions of tlie courts of Westminster; in wlileh pei- 
petually new eoMibinations of interests were disciisstd, and tlie 
laws relating to them determined as tlicy pK^sented tliemsi'h.us. 
Though the local laws were made by ihemst Ktjs, vcl tliey wen.' 
expounded and put in force by men of better legal knowledge 
than their provincial institutions could odneute. For ail dutit:8 but 
that of the highest expoundeis of the huv, the wliole population 
was in a constant course of training. Men qualified for senators, 
representatives, sheriff’s, justices, constables, jurynmn, anti otlur 
offices on the English system, were formed, as in the niolher- 
country, by the hope or the expected duty of being called upon to 
execute such offices ; the number of these was augiftcntod as the 
w^aifit of them arose, till, in due time, a selection could be made of 
ffie most eminent who w^tre fully adequate to discharge the iiigliest 
dhties in their new condition of indepciulence. 

\ With this kind of education the goveriimeut was carried on with 
\ regularity 
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regularity ami order, under a dief in each provi^c« nominated bjr 
the pureiit state, but whose functions were so simpliiied to 
discharged bj any ma|yjf moderate talents, and perhaps better!^ 
a native than by a European. The assumption of independence 
made little or no other change necessary but that in the nominit^ 
tion of the chief executive officer in each colony, Eveiy Ihin^ 
besides remained as before the change of dominion. The same 
laws, the same mode of administcriiig them, the same classes of 
society, the same municipal rights, the same divisions of district, 
and the same pretensions to public employments were preserved 
with a fondness that was truly paternal. Tliis attaenment to 
existing institutions was so strong that, amidst the fluctuations of 
opinion whicli a revolution generally has exhibited, and amidst tlm 
alternations of success and defeat which were experienced in tlie 
lioslile operations, the same person^ were mainta'ned at the head 
of affairs ; through tlie agitating period that pasi'ed I'fetween the 
recognition of iii(!ej}endcnce by the parent state and'*ihe establish- 
ment of that federal form of government by which, for the last forty 
years, the North iVmericaii provinces In^ve been ruled. 

71iis constancy in iidherence to institutions and to their leaders, 
restraijied or niitigated the evils of llie long contest which termi- 
nated in independence. There was Ao internal war, no civil com- 
'inotion, no proscription of classes of people. The citizens of 
* America were not go:uk‘d by factious democrats, to s])eculate in 
new sclil^ines of go\ermiieuts or new projects of constitutions ; 
nor wore they urged to suspend or depose their leaders to make 
way for the exercise of those imaginary rights winch theorists have 
fancied to exist in a state of nature, to be only in abeyance in 
practical systems, and proper to be reclaimed at all times andL at 
all hazards. The people demanded not the rights of man, of 
whicli they knew nothing ; but they claimed the rights of English- 
men, with wdiose practical benefits they and their ancestors had 
been long and familiarly acquainted. 

Never, perhaps, did any war of equal duration, but especially 
any that partook of the character of a civil war, cause less sus- 
pension of beneficial labour. The industry of tlie North Ame- 
ricans was chiefly directed to agriculture, and, in the next degree, 
to commerce and the fisheries. The presence of an army which 
paid with the precious metals for w'hatcver the country supplied 
to them, created an increased demand for food ; and the conse- 
quent advance in the prices more than repaid the cultivators, who 
were not in the identical spots on which the troops rested; "and 
the profits thus gained by some classes of the people weic far 
beyond the riosses sustained from local depredations by others. 
The fishcrjps, indeed, were much curtailed, but the capital occu^ 

A ^ pi^^d 
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pace which Spain inaiutained| kept her at a constantly 
increai^ing distance behind them. Of the scanty portion of know- 
ledge scattered in the Peninsula, a few faint sparks altyie have 
ever illuminated the gloom of their transatlan4ic*dominions. 

The settlements were mostly formed in a warmer climate than 
the districts occupied by the English colonists. In such climates 
the sea-shores are’ generally found to be unhealthy, and hence the 
thickest peopled parts of the Spanish dominions were on the 
elevated plains, at a distance from the sea. The cities of Mexico, 
GKiadalaxara, Guanaxuato, Bogota, Quito, Cuzco, and St. Jago, 
am the interior of their respective provinces; and the com- 
munication between them and Em-ope vvas difficult, hazardous and 
protracted, even Avithout noticing the various impediments and 
restrictions which the European metropolis interposed to favour 
the commercial monopolies of a few of her favoured cities. The 
intercourse between the several provinces of America was so 
restricted and guarded, that any knowledge or discoveries origi- 
nating' in one, could scarcely be communicated to the others, and 
tlje commodities furnished by some were not allowed to be sup- 
plied to their brother colonists, who might require them. 

Such, with a few variations, and with slight exceptions, had 
been the condition of Spanish j^merica from the first year of its 
j. mttleinent, till the moment when, by the treachery of France, and 
the folly of the J uiita of Spain, it was set loose from all existing 
government, and left to itself to construct, with such wretched ma- 
terials as the country could furnish, tlie edifice of social society. 

Without the most distant intention that it should be practically 
adopted^ die Junta in Spain had decreed the abstract dogma of 
equality of rights to America and to Spain. The moment the 
Americans began to put in practice the decree’ thus promulgated, 
the Cortes, who quiqjtly Succeeded to the J unta, declared tliein 
rebek and traitors, ancf thus placed, by their own misconduct, in 
the necessity of treating them as such, were compelled to send 
forces to subdue them to their newly acquired and miserably ad- 
ministered power. 

The men who had filled the highest stations in America, and 
who alone had acquired any of those habits and that experience 
which the discharge of all public duties demands, were natives of 
the Peninsula. Though divided among themselves, some being 
partizaiis of the Cortes, some of more arbitrary principles, and 
some attached to the interest of the F'rench invader of the Penin- 
sula, yet all were alike objects of jealousy to the Americans ; and 
when the. latter assumed independence, were deprived of their 
offices, fobbed of their property, and in most cases removed from 
the provinces : there were thus few men in the exercise of die 
^ • most 
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mo^t.inelispcnsible funct^n3 of justice. In a country where m 
free press,* nor indeed any press, was allowed, except one for 
printing the government proclamations, If persons of abilities were 
to be found, their capacity for tilling offices in the state could not 
be generally discovered, as no means existed by which they could 
become extensively known. Amidst popular clamour, more vio- 
lent because new, and because the leaders were not yet aware of 
the evils resulting from rash decisions, individuals were nominated 
to offices for which they were ill qualified, and whose chief re- 
commendation was the grossest flattery of the populace. The 
legislative bodies that were elected amidst heat, and tumult, and 
bloodshed, were composed of tlie most turbulent, vain, impudent 
members of the communities, whose decisions, made one day under 
some temporary impulse, were abrogated the next, from motives 
as futile as those which produced them. 

Civil liberty, personal security, inviolability of property, were 
almost unheard of iu Spain, iis well as in every part of the exten- 
sive territories that owned her dominion. The new men tliat in 
succession attained the stations which Spaniards had previously 
filled, had no more idea of practically applying those principles 
to the society which they guided than their predecessors; and 
having the plea of state necessity to use, whenever it stated their 
view s, tliey carried the exercise^of tyranny to an extent which the 
calm despotism of the European viceroys bad never even atf 
tempted. In no one spot of Spanish America, from the moment 
of the commencement of the troubles in 1810, to the present 
year, has there been the least opposition allowed to the most rigid 
measures of banishment, confiscation, or imprisonment, which 
appeared to those in. possession of power, to further their own 
especial views. * 

The pecuniary demands of a state in times of turbulence must 
be great to secure popularity, taxes nifust be abolished — and to 
feed the craving and increasing demands on the empty treasuries, 
no remedy was attempted but the summary one of confiscation. 
The monied men and the richer traders were chiefly natives /of 
Old Spain — their effects were in America — their creditors in Eu- 
rope* — by seizing the former it was pretended that only the latter 
w^ere punished. Confiscations by masses were decreed and exe- 
cuted on property and persons, without hesitation and witliout 
compunction. The poor had the doctrine of equality preached 
to them ; they could not distinguish between equality of rights 
and equality of possessions, and they naturally put in practice what 
they had been taught, in the only sense in which they could com- 
prehend it. The only large establishments were the mining con- 
cerns, die vast properties of the few possessors of them were 
• naturally 
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naturally obnoxious to the greater numb^s who possessed nothing; 
tfeey WiCre speedily plundered, many of the rich ‘owners re- 
dpced to an equality of possessions with those who had destroyed 
With the neglect that followed the destruction of the 
'inundations necessarily ensued ; and their suspension has 
continued and is long likely to be continued. 

. Anarchy naturally leads to military despotism. This has been 
its course in Spanish America as well as elsewhere; but there, 
either rfrom want of that severity which military despots usually 
exercise, from the absence of long-established and generally known 
respectability of character in the chiefs, or from a peculiar fickle- 
ness of disposition in the people, die pow er has, with a single ex- 
*ception, passed as quickly from the hands of the military as from 
those of the civil tyrants. During its possession each description 
has exercised it with equal rigour, though the mode of using it 
may have been dijfierent. The civil chiefs confiscated wealth, and 
imprisoned, sometimes massacred, its possessors ; whilst the mili- 
tary commanders forced into their ranks the strongest and boldest 
of the peasantry in numbers so far exceeding their means of sub- 
sisting them, as to occasion a greater loss of human life from tliat 
cause than either from the climate or the sword of the enemy. 

The great difference between the effects of war as exhibited 
between the colonies planted by** England and those settled by 
‘‘^pain, may arise in some measure from the comparative ignorance 
of the population of the latter, and from the longer duration which 
civil wars commonly maintain; but the moral character of the 
actual combatants seems the principal cause. In North America 
the forces for the most part were composed of a local militia, of 
which every individual had a home and some comforts to return 
to when the short period for which he was culled out had expired; 
but in Spanish America, the forces were composed of tlie coloured 
and mixed nations, the cbwardly Indians, the artful Mulattos, the 
ferocious Zambos, and the patient Negroes. These descriptions 
of beings, forced into the service for an, indefinite period, cut oft* 
from all excitement but of plunder, had never any other home 
than a cage, no utensils to preserve, no accumulation of food to 
rely upon, and scarcely a rag to cover them. They had no sym- 
pathy with the more civilized classes, and whilst they could obtain 
a bare subsistence from the spontaneous products of the earth, 
recked little of the destruction of houses and farms, which to them 
must, iiave appeared not worth preservation, or at least as things 
in whose preservation they could feel no interest. We have drawn 
this contrast between Uie circumstances of British and Spanish 
America at the time of tJieir separation from their respective 
parent- states with feelings of regret. We had indulged the hope 

and 
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and even the expectatioi^ that the establishment of independent, 
free, and piactically good governments in the western hemispliere, 
would he an augmentation of the sum of human felicity. We had 
overlooked the materials of which it was to be composed, for the 
sake of the beauty of the edifice which our imaginations had pic- 
tured. Tliose materials have been drawn from their quarries, 
have been tried and found utterly unfitted for either foundation or 
superstructure. In South America we see no termination to the 
contests that can contemplate without pain. Whether the 
communities of Spanish origin in that division of America shall 
bo reduced to the savage condition of the settlements of Paraguay 
sinC6 the abolition of the Jesuit^ or to that of the negro population 
of St. Domingo ; or whether, after still further exhaustion and 
depression, they may be induced in despair to throw themselves 
again at the feet of Spain ; in any case we see nothing to console 
humanity for the tremendous evils to which the conflict has given 
birth. VVe would wish to indulge the hope of a belter fate for 
Mexico, but with regret we feel those hopes gradually be&me 
fainter and fainter. VVe cannot conceal from ourselves that the 
elements of society there are too -nearly similar to those whose 
failure in South America we bitterly lament, to admit of any but 
hesitating apprehensions amidst our ardent good wishes. . 

The circumstances which have given rise to the establishment 
of an independent government in Brazil are so singular in tlie his- 
tory of mankind, and especially so very different from those wliich 
gave j'ise to the iudepeiidcncc of the English and Spanish colo- 
nists, that whilst they invite examination they excite hope for the 
future. 

1 he first establishnvMitPiii Brazil differed but little from those 
lormed by the Spaniards. Idie two nations, who vwre indeed 
under the same monarch for a long period, w'ere similar in their 
habits, their laws, their religion, and especially in the progress 
which they had made towards civilization ; their colonial settle- 
ments necessarily therefore resembled each other. Brazil, how- 
ever, enjoys a much more fruitful soil upon tlie whole than tlie 
Spanish territories ; and, if the vicinity of tiie great river Orinoco, 
and the internal plains which are in some seasons extensively 
Hooded by it, be excepted, is more salubrious : its extent is nearly 
equal to that of Spanish South America, as was its population 
before the inhabitants of the latter countries had been thinned by 
the destructive civil dissensions of the last fourteen years. As far 
as regards the adaptation to the purposes of human life and human 
enjoyment, Brazil is the largest country ; as that stupendous range 
of mountains, the Apdes, within the Spanish boundaries, covers 

nearly 
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nearly one^^third of its surface, is incapi^ble of cultivation and is 
scarcely fitted for die residence of mankind. 

The Portiigueze establishments on the opposite coasts of 
Africa, and the facility of transport from thence, first gave rise to 
the introduction of slaves from that quarter of the world ; a traffic 
which^ to the disgrace of humanity, has continued and been gra- 
dually extending ever since. Partly from the greater labour which 
the African race can perform, partly from the superior fertility of 
Uie sofil and partly from the easier access of the products of agri- 
culture to markets for their consumption, and in some degree from 
a less portion of the labour and capital having been destined to 
the comparatively unprofitable oprjrations of seeking the precious 
metals, iirazil advanced in wealth and in surplus productions at a 
more accelerated pace than either Peru, Chili, or New Granada, 
though it w^as restrained by the same impolitic system of mono- 
polies, 'and equally excluded from all knowledge but that which 
hacHiassed through and been diluted in the parent state.^ 

^ch wjis the condition of tlie province when, in the year 1807, 
the invasion of the mother-country compelled the royal family and 
the government to remove to Brazil. Tlic emigration of the Court 
drew with it that of the chief civil, military, and ecclesiastical 
rulers ; and those capitalists, who could einij^rate without great 
^crifices of their property, followed in considerable mimbcirs. 
Both the military and commercial shipping, during the occupation 
of Portugal by the French armies, removed, and, wherever they 
voyaged, considered Brazil as their home. Whilst Portugal, thus 
disencumbered of what would in her circumstances have been a 
dead weight, was nobly contending under our Great Captain in 
the common cause of humanity and oWEurope, Brazil was left to 
increase in cultivation, in population, in knowledge, and in wealth, 
undisturbed by the great and agitating convulsions which shook 
the old world to its cent?e. The government of Portugal was in 
a state of actual decrepitude ; the new circumstances in which it 
was placed demanded more reflection and more energy than had 
been before called forth, and though the deeply-seated corruption, 
favouritism, and profusion were not entirely banished, they were 
much corrected by the trial of fidelity to which many of the 
courtiers had been subjected, by the few means which the Ame- 
rican dominions could furnish to extravagance, and by the neces- 
sity which the court felt of conciliating ffie feelings and interests 
of that portion of its dominions to which it had removed. 

M y/ss less, however, to the improvement of the court than to 
the general spirit diffused by its emigration, that the country to 
tvfaicb it had removed became indebted foi% a rapid advancement. 

The 
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The direct and almost imiiuldiate intercourse which was opened 
with England produced great effects in Brazil. All tlie supplies 
needed from Europe were brought to them at ^ cheaper rate than 
before; all their peculiar productions yielded them advanced 
prices. The rewards to industry were tiius increased^ and ‘the 
internal provinces, as well as die towns on the coast, found tlieir 
riches augmented. Without sufficiently investigating the subject 
to discover the effect to be owing to the exchange of a trade of 
monopoly for a free trade, the people were led to ascribe fhe 

improved condition in which they found themselves, to the pre- 
sence of the royal family and the residence of the court and 
government. Though the adminiitration was neither wise, nor 
mild, nor enlightened, it was felt to be well-intentioned, and the 
vices which tl\e Brazilians observed in it were lamented and 
winked at with the tenderness which a dutiful child would prac- 
tise towards the infirmities of its parent. 

The advancement of Brazil was favoured by the convulsions 
which ravaged the other countries in the western world, whose 
productions were of a similar kind. As cultivation was ruined in 
St. Domingo, the sugars of Brazil supplied tlie deficiency thereby 
created. I'hc settlements of Spain were too much convulsed to 
attend to cultivation, and Brazil reaped advantages from their dis- 
tresses. When the United States diose to quarrel with England, 
the cotton wool of Brazil supplied the spacb which that of 
Georgia, Carolina, and Louisiana had before occupied. Their 
tobacco and rice found an increased demand and advanced price 
as long as Virginia and South Carolina were precluded by the war 
from traiismiltiug their productions w ith safety to Europe. 

The transfer of tlie tlujone from Portugal to Brazil was^not 
favourable to the increase of wealth alone in the latter country. 
Knowledge kept pace with it. By the free intercourse w hich was 
permitted with England, many of our ai ts anfl some portion of the 
sciences were introduced. The same fashion which prompted 
the Brazilians to assume our dress, to use our furniture, and to 
practise our domestic habits, led them to seek for information 
from the writings of our best authors. England, though not tlie 
parent state, became, in a great degree, the metropolis of Brazil, 
'^riie Portiigueze Americans looked to it for protection against 
foreign enemies, as the channel through w^hich its prosperity could 
alone flow, and from which all those writings which could favour 
their progress in useful knowledge must be drawn. Our language 
was understood by the more assiduous ; and useful writings in an 
English spirit and tone were sought after and circulated. Brazil 
owes much in political, statistical, judicial, and commercial know- 
ledge. 
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Iedge> to one of the best periodical publications that has been 
prefaced in any language. We allude to the Corfeio Braziliense, 
which was published in London monthly, during thetrfirst twelve 
years of the existence o^ a free intercourse between England and 
Brazil. Its editor, Hipolito Da Costa, possessed industry, intel- 
ligence, and a vigorous style in native composition ; he was besides 
a rational friend of practical freedom. The loss of this able man 
and the cessation of the works conducted by him, would have 
proved a serious calamity to Brazil had it occurred at an earlier 
period, and even at this time cannot be easily repaired. Residing 
in England and being well versed in the views entertained by the 
most able and intelligent men ‘of this country, he was far too inde- 
pendent to be influenced by the party politics or flie petty intrigues 
of Rio Janeiro, and could deliver the soundest principles of poli- 
tics with an authority which made itself felt and acknowledged 
equally by the court and the people. Besides the work of Da 
Costa, another, entitled Livesii^adur Portngez, produced by three 
writers of talent and infoiniation, Abrantes, Carvalho, and No- 
lasco, continued to issue from the London press till 1819. A 
third work, under the titl6 of O Fortttgez, appeared in the year 
1814 by Joao Bernardo da Rocha. It was wTitten with much 
elegance, and acquired very great celebrity ; though some of the 
autlior’s views were considered too theoretical for the state of 
society which existed in the countries in which alone it could cir- 
culate. The impulse thus given to Brazil and to Portugal, from 
the printing presses of London, was dilFused through both coun- 
tries, and gave birth to numerous publications, of various titles 
and different degrees of merit, but all contributing in their se\eral 
wavs to excite inquiry and to diff use k?K)\vledge. 

When peace was restored in Europe, it found the dominions of 
the house of Braganza in that singular condition of the colony 
having become the metropolis, and the parent state dependent on 
it. The jealousies created by this new state of qffairs were nur- 
tured in the European and American parts of the kingdom by 
mutual apprehensions of the decision which tlie monarch miglil 
adopt as to the place of his future residence. Before that deci- 
sion was made, the army in Portugal, following the example of 
that in Spain, revolted, and under its auspices was promulgated 
one of those crude schemes of government, which, like its proto- 
type in Spain, was found to be capable of producing notliing but 
— imp|?tcricability. The king w^as induced to return to Europe, 
and Jbuud, the instant of his arrival, that he was to be made the 
sl^ye or the mere puppet of the democratic tyrants who had ideu- 
ti^d themselves with the small but violefit part of the community. 

Under 
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Under their st^rn aiid debasing sway he remained, till, by the same 
instruments which had enthralled him and his kingdom, both were 
suddenly and unexpectedly released. 

Tlie events in Portugal caused a sensation in Brazili which the 
prudence of the prince regent seems to have guided with much 
discretion. It has, however, terminated in a firm resolution, 
adopted almost universally, that from henceforth the tvvo parts of 
the dominion shall he separated Into distinct kingdoms. Though 
no formal recognition has been yet made by Portugal of the inde- 
pendence of Biazil, we have no doubt but that it will be acceded 
to and acquiesced in, as soon as the momentary heats which late 
events have created shall have had time to subside, 

Brazil, instead of being, like the Spanish colonies, the seat of 
wasting and wide spreading hostilities, for fourteen direful years, 
in which their capital has been destroyed, their cultivation dimi- 
nished; their population thinned, and the brutal igiibrancc of their 
savage tribes been increased, lias, during the same period, been 
advancing by regular steps in every thing that can qualify them 
for the enjoyment of the independeiice which they have gained. 
The few' and short acts of internal hostility which have occurred, 
have been merely sufficient to make them dread the return of simi- 
lar commotions ; the government Ims undergone no other changes 
than such as were found necessary in transferring the supreme 
power from a distant country to their nati\e land: and the laws, 
the religion, tlie administrations civil and judicial, ihe titles of 
families and of offices, as in the northern states, have scarcely sus- 
tained any alteration. Hiese, as they require, will doubtless receive 
some variations ; but if they are such as are accommodated to the 
general habits and to the* progress in knowdedge which the »om- 
iminity have made, they must be advantageous, and far more bene- 
ficial than that general spirit of theorising ijihfch leads to experi- 
ments in legislalton whose failure seems never to abate the ardour 
of its possessors for other experiments equally rash and hazardous. 

We must now briefly notice the two W’orks whose title-pages 
are pldced at the head of this Article. 

Mrs. Graham, who has conveyed to the public Iier account of 
Brazil during two visits to that country, has thought proper to in- 
troduce it with a hasty and ill-arranged abridgment of Mr. Southey’s 
valuable history of that country. As she boasts to have performed 
the Herculean task of having * read nearly all that are to be found 
in print of his authorities, and some that he does not mention,’ it 
would have been as w^ell to take care to be correct in her Quota- 
tions. Wc can assure her that Villegagnoii *did not convey the 
young queen of Scotland to France in 1()48, for both he and that 
unfortunate female happen to have been dead many years before. 

Henry 
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IL, king of France, was killed in July, 1558, the yeai' in 
li^ich Villegsgnon went to Brazil, and could not therefore, * on 
his return to Europe,’ have given him the command o( two ships. 
Heniy IV., king of France, was assassinated in May, l6l0, and 
therefore could not ^ send Daniel de la Touche, ’shortly after l6l 1, 
to examine Brazil in order to form a permanent colony.’ The 
Earl of Cumberland died bn his passage froin Brazil in 1^93, and 
thc^fore could not have equipped the expedition in which she 
states that Witheringtqn and Raleigh sailed to Bahia in 
The trouble of correcting the press is undoubtedly great, but we 
would suggest to this lady that in dates it is of importance to the 
reader. Thus, from page l6, it must be supposed that Mary of 
Guise retained her activity when 140 years old ; and, from page 
6, that Christian Jaques u as an able commander at a more ad- 
vanced age. 

If Mrs. Graham had copied nothing from the newspapers, and 
had been sensible tliat, w'ith her slight knowledge of the charac- 
ters widi wnoni she mixed, her ignorance of the language in which 
tliey conversed, and hei*imperfect acquaintance with the customs 
and manners of the people, she was unqualified to write political 
disquisitions on Brazil, she might have presented to the public a 
sm^ volume that would have been read with a considerable de- 
gree of interest. Her descriptions of the parties to w^hich she was 
introduced are probably accurate, and in general characteristic. 
One of the •most interesting events, however unusual witli female 
adventurers, was an excursion from the city of Pcrftambuco, then 
in a state of siege, to the camp of the insurgents who had invested 
it; and is extremely vvell told. 

* About two miles from Do Rego’s last outpost, w^e came to the first 
post of the patriots, at a country-house on a rising-ground, where arms 
piled at the door, and a sort of ragged guard, consisting of a merry- 
looking negro with a fowling-piece, a Brazilian with a blunderbuss, and 
two or three of doubtful colour with sticks, swords, pistols, &c., told us 
an officer was to be found. After a few minutes pwley, we found he 
was not authorised to receive our letter, so we rode on under the direc- 
tion of the old Brazilian with his blunderbuss, who, heiiig on foot, 
threatened to shoot us if^we attempted to ride faster than he walked. 
The slow pace at which we advanced gave us leisure to’ remark the 
beauties of a Brazilian spring. Gay plants, with birds still gayer hover- 
ing over sweet smelling flowers, and ripe oranges and citrons, 

farmed ^%eautiful fore-ground to the very fine forest-trees that cover 
the plahiii and clothe the sides of the low hills in the neighbourhood of 
Beriiflfobttco. Here and there a little space is cleared for the growth 
of !iim4foc, which at this season is perfect^ green : the wooden huts 
of the ^cultivators are generally on the road-sme, and, for the most part, 
each bas its litUe grove of mango and orange-trees. At one of these 

little 
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little homesteads^ we found a ^pretty larg^ ^rd-house^ estabUsJbed 
where four roads meet, and there our foot guide left us, and a gentle- 
manlike young officer, of the Brazilian Capadores, rode with us, and 
entertained us by calling Luis do Rego a tyrant, and attributing the 
siege of Pernambuco entirely to the governor s obstinacy, in not joining 
the people of the province in throwing off the dominion of his master. 
Round the guard-house a number of negro-girls, with broad flat baskets 
on tbcir beads, wfere sclrmg fruit and cold water : they had decked their 
woolly hair, and the edges of their baskets, with garlands of the scadet 
althaea ; their light blue or white cloaks were thrown gracefully across 
their dusky shoulders, and white jackets, so that it was such a picture m 

the early Spaniards might have drawn of their Eldorado. 

^ After riding a few miles, we came fuddcnly to the foot of an abrupt 
hill, on whose sides were scattered groups of the most magnificent ti^ees 
I ever beheld. There we were met by a small military party, wliich, 
after a parley with our guide, rather ordered, than invited us to ride up. 
In a few seconds, we came to a steep yellow sandstone b^nk, shaded on 
one side by tall trees, and open on the other to a lake surrounded by 
woody hills, on the most distant of which, the w^hite buildingj^of Olinda 
sparkled like snow.' On the top of tlie bimk, and in the act of descend- 
ing, was a group of forty horsemen, one o^ the foremost of whom bore 
a white banner j several were dressed in splendid military habits, others 
ill the plain costume of the lamlcd proprietors. These wei’e deputies 
from Paraiba on their way to propose twins to Luis do Rego 5 they had 
just left the head-quarters of the besieging arniy, where the provisional 
government of Goyana-is stationed, and were accompanied by a guard 
of honour : after exchanging civilities, part of the guard turned back 
with us, and the deputies went on tbcir way. Having reached the top 
of the hill, we found about a hundred men, tolerably well armed, but 
strangely dressed, awaiting us j and there we were detained till our 
guide rode forward to ask leave to bring us to head -quarters.' — pp. 1 15 

—117. * ‘ * 

^ Our guide soon returned with eighteen or twenty mounted soldiers, 
whose appearance was rather wilc^ than militarj^: ^lie guard presented 
arms as we parted* from tlieiii, ^d we soon cantered down the hill 
towards the niaii>body of the troops. Not above two hundred had the 
arms or accoutrements of soldiers ; but tlicrc were dresses and weapons 
of every kind, leather, cloth, and linen j short jackets and long Scotch 
plaids, and every tint of colour in their faces, from the sallow European 
to the ebony African., Military honours were paid us by those ragged 
regiments, and we were conducted to the palace square, where. Mr. 
Dance and Mr. Cauinont dismounted, and I determined to await the 
issue, of their conference, with niy cousin in the court. 

* This, however, was npt pennittetl. In a few minutes, a smart little 
man, speaking tolerable French, came and told me the govemmer^ 
desirad ray company. I suspected a mistake of the word goverihnent 
for governtir, and endeavoured to decline the lionouvi Iwit no denial 
could be taken, and the, little man, who told me he was secretary to 
government, accordingly assisted me to , (Jismi^t, and showed thfc 
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way to the palace. The hall was fillbd with men and horses, like h 
barrack stable, excepting a comer which served as an hospital for those 
wounded in the late skirmishes, the groans of the latter mingling un- 
couthly with the soldiers* cheerful noisy voices. The stairs were so 
crowded, that we got up with difficulty, and then I found that I was iu* 
deed to be confronted with the whole strength of the provisional govern- 
ment. At the end of a long dirty room, that ^d once been handsome, 
as the form of the windows and carving of th*panels, on which there 
wpre traces of colour and gilding, indicated, there was an old black hi^* 
sc^a, on the centre of which 1 was placed, with Mr. Dance on one side, 
and Mr. Glennie on the other ; by Mr. Dance sat the little secretary, 
and next to him our interpreter, in old-fashioned high-backed chairs ; 
the rest of the furniture of the room consisted of nine seats of different 
sizes and forms, placed in a semicircle fronting the sofa, and on each 
of these sat one of the members of the junta of the provisional govern- 
ment, who act the part of senators or generals, as the occasion may re- 
quire. To ea^h of these I was introduced ; tlie names of Albuquerque, 
Cavalcante, and Broderod, struck me, but 1 lieard imperfectly, and 
forget lucjit of them ; some wore handsome military coats, others the 
humbler oress of farmers. 7*hey politely told me they would not read 
the letter while I was waitipg below, but as soon as we were seated, 
the secretary read it aloud. Instead »of taking any notice of its contents, 
the secretary began a long discourse, setting forth the injustice of the 
Portugueze governor and government towards Brazil in general, and the 
Pemambucans in particular; that in order to resist that injustice, they 
had formed the present respectable government, pointing to the junta, 
without intending the least detriment to the rights of the king.* — pp. 
117— 119. 

' The junta was extremely anxious to learn if there was a probability 
of £ngland*$ acknowledging the independence of Brazil, or if she took 
part at all in the sti-uggle ; and many were the questions, and very vari- 
ously were they shaped, which the secretary addressed tor us on that 
head. They are of course violent in their language concerning Luis do 
Rego, in proportiora he has done his militaiy duty, in keeping them 
at bay with his handful of men; and, like all oppositions, they can afford 
to reason upon general principles, because they have not to feel the 
hinderances of action, and the jarring of private interests in the disposal 
and fulfilment of office. 

* I was sitting opposite to one of the windows of the council-room, 
andliad been remarking for some time, that the sun was. getting very 
low, and, therefore, rose to go, having received a note from the secre- 
tary, ordering the officers at their advanced posts to offer no hinderance' 
to the passing of any thing belonging to His British Majesty's frigate, 
])oris. we were not suffered to depart without a hearty invitation 
to sup ai^ the night ; and a stirrup-cup (I huge glass) was1)fougbt, 
and h bottle qf wine, with about half as much Water, poured into it ; it 
handed to me to begin, and all fourteen received it in tinrh. 
time the guard was drawn out, the band played the nationd 
which we all listened bare-headed, and so we mounted among 
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those wiltHodking men, in that slrange, yet lovely lamlscftpe, just as tlie 
evening mist began to veil the lower land/ and the bright red evening 
sun to gild the topmost branches of the forest* 

* Our journey home was much more rapid than our journey out. The 
evening was cool, and the horses eager to return ; but we did not reach 
Mr* S.*8 till two hours after sunset.’ — pp. 1 19, 120. 

The description of the residences, their internal appearance, 
and that of the inhabitants of Bahia, is sketched in a manner that 
only a lady seeing them without the parade which usually accoi^j- 
panies the public exhibitions of the females, could have success- 
fully executed. 

^ I accompanied Miss Pennell in a tour of visits to her Portugueze 
friends. As it is not their custom to visit or be visited in the forenoon, 
it was hardly fair to take a stranger to see them. However, my curi- 
osity, at least, was gratified. In the first place, the houses, for the most. 

part, arc disgustingly dirty ; the lower story usually consists of cells for 
the slaves, stabling, 8cc. ; the staircases are narrow and dark ; and, at 
more than one house, we waited in a passage while the servants ran to 
open the doors and windows of the sitting-rooms, and to call their mis- 
tresses, who were enjoying their undress in their own apartments, 
^lien they appeared, 1 could scarcely believe that one half were gentle- 
w^omcn. As they wear neither stay nor bodice, the figure becomes 
almost indecently slovenly, after very early youth j and this is the more 
<lisgiisting, as tlicy are very thinly clad, wear no neck-handkcrchiefs, and 
scarcely any sleeves. I’licn, in this hot climate, it is unpleasant to sec 
* dark cottons and stufl's, without any white linen, near the skin. Hair 
black, ill combed, and dishevelled, or knotted unbecomingly, Of still 
worse, cn papillote, and the whole person having an unwashed ap- 
pearance. ^Vhen at any of the houses the bustle of opening the cob- 
webbed windows, and assembling the family was over, in two or three 
instances, the servants had to remove dishes of sugar, inandioc, ^nd 
other provisions, wdiicli bad been left in the best rooms to djy. There 
is usually a sofa at each end of the room, and to the right and left a 
long file of chairs,^ which look as if ftey never dbuTd be moved out of 
their place. Between the two sets of seats is a space, which, I am told, 
is often used for cfancing ; and, in every house, 1 saw either a guitar or 
piano, and generally both. Prints and pictures, the latter the worst 
daubs I ever saw, decorate the walls pretty generally ; and theide are, 
besides, crucifixes and other things of the kind. Some houses, however, 
are more neatly arranged ; one, 1 think belonging to a captain of the 
navy, was papered, the floors laid with mat, and the tables ornamented 
with pretty porcelain, Indian and French ; the lady too was neatly 
dressed in a French wrapper. Another house belonging to one of the 
judg^ was also clean, and of a more stately appearance than the rest, 
though the inhabitant was neither richer nor of higher rank. Glass 
chandeliers were suspended from the roof^ handsome mirrors ^ere 
intermixed with the prints and pictures. A good deal of hdtids<»ne 
china was displayed round Hhe room ; but the jars, as well as the chairs^ 
. XXX|. NO. Lxr. B atid 
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wd tables, seemed io form an inseparable part of the walb. We were 
tvery where invited, after sitting a few moments on* the sofa> to go to 
the balconies of the Windows and enjoy the view and the breeze, or at 
least amuse ourselves with what was passing in the street. And yet they 
did not lack conversation : the principal topic, however, was praise of 
the beauty of Bahia 3 dress, children, and diseases, 1 think made up the 
rest $ and, to say the truth, their manner of talking on the latter subject 
is as disgusting as their dress, that is, in a morning : 1 am told they MS 
diferent after dinner. Tliey marry very eai’ly , and soon lo$e< thetr bloom. 
l*did not see one tolmbly pretty woman to-day. But then who is there 
that can bear so total a disguise as filth and untidiness spread over a 
woman?’— pp. 135 — 137. 

The contrast between the private and public appearance of th^ 

parties is well described. 

‘ This evening there was a large party, both Portugueze and English, 
at the consul’s. In the well-dressed women I saw to-night, 1 had great 
difficulty in recognising the slatterns of the other morning. The 
aenhoras were all dressed after the French fashion : corset, fichu, garni*- 
ture, all was proper, and even elegant, and there was a great dis{day of 
jewels. Our English ladies, fliough quite of the second rate of even co- 
lonial gentility, however, bofe away the prize of beauty and grace 5 for 
after au, the clothes, however elegant, that are not worn habitually, can 
only embarrass and cramp the native movements ; and, as Mademoiselle 
Clairon remarks, she who wovyld act a gentlewoman in public, must be 
one in private life.” 

* The Portugueze men have all a mean look 3 none appear to have any 
education beyond counting-house forms, and their whole time is, 1 be- 
lieve, spent between trade and gambling ; in the latter, the ladies par- 
take largely after they are married. Before that happy period, when 
there is no evening dance, they surround the card-tables, and with eager 
eyes follow the game, and long for the time when they too may mingle 
in it. I scarcely wonder at this pr<merisity. Without education, and 
consequently without the resources of mind, and in a climate where ex- 
m^cise out of doorsris all but impossible, a stimulus must be had 3 and 
gambling, from the sage to the savage, has always been resorted to, to 
quidken the current of life.* — p. 142. 

The tables in the Appendix to this lad/s volume, showing the 
state of the ti*ade of the province of Maranham, are interesting ps 
exhibitiql^fre increase of surplus productions furnished by thab 
district iimehange for the commodities of other countries. The 
progress' leems to be so regular that it can scarcely be considered' 
as either aqpidental or transient; but to have arisen from that ne*- 
cessaiy accumulation of capital which must take place in a fortife 
soil^^re labour and economy prevail. We obsejrve with pleasure 
as £u|;|ishjnen that, of the imports, those from our country nearly 
eml in amount.those from Portugal, and far exceed those.from 
a8 Ollier paiits of 4imw The ekpottH consist of eotton* 
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wool, two-thirds of which is sent to this cofimtry. The trade with 
the United Stales appcfars to be very insicmificant, and thdt of 
France to be scarcely worth mentioning. We should be glad to 
have seen similar reports of the other provinces which how form 
the empire of BraziL 

Am^ong the other favourable circumstances arising from the 
intercourse opened with all the world as soon as the court had 
arrived from Lisbon, the visits of scientific travellers were not the 
least important Tlie Germans, especially, explored Brazil, arid 
gave the public much valuable information concerning its natural 
history. Prince Maximilian of N euweid, accompanied by Messrs. 
Freyrois and Seliow> spent a good dbal of time in examining its 
botanical productions ; and what he has published on the subject, 
is equally creditable to his diligence and his science. Mr. Mawe 
went from Buenos Ayres to Rio de Janeiro, by way of St. Paulo, 
and continued his route from thence to Tejuco, in the diamond 
district » Von Eschwege, setting out from Villa Rica, penetrated 
westward from Rio de San Francisco to Rio Abait6, where a lead 
mine is now working. Auguste de Saint Hilaire visited several 
parts of the province of Minas, the Ihdian settlements of Pas- 
saiiiha, Tejuco, and the Rio de San Francisco, at Salgado. To 
these may be added our countrymen {poster and Lucock, the latter 
of whom was an accurate observer of the rural economy of die 
districts which he visited. 

ITie King of Bavaria, who has uniformly proved himself the 
zealous friend and patron of science, determined on sending an 
expedition to explore generally the productions of Brazil, and 
ceitainly the two gentlemen fixed on for the mission appear, 
from the work before us, to be admirably qualified for the pur- 
pose, and to have pursued the objects of their journey with a 
zeal and diligence rarely equalled. Only two^volumes of their 
travels have yet appeared in English ; but we notice them thus 
early because they do great credit to the translator, who fully un- 
derstands the original language, as well as the several subjects 
of which the authors treat. VTe have often had occasion to TOgret 
that the works of some of the best writers in the German language 
have lost all their raciness and spirit from having been introduced 
into thisxountry through the medium of French translations* 

, The entrance to the harbour of Rio de Janeiro has been cele- 
brate fot its beauty by numerous travellers, and is w^ described 
by ow au Aors. ^ 

^ Steep rocks, like, portals to the harbour, washed by the ^vaves ofrthe 
sea, rise on the ri^t and left the southern, PSo d’acucar^ of the form 
of a sugar-loaf, is the welhMfewn guide for ships at a di$tan<^ Towards 
iioe||,r,approaching nearer and nearer to the ekichanting ptospect, we 
• b 2 came 
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to those colossal rocky portkls^ and at length passed between 
into a ain|^itheatre» in which the miiror of the water 
'a|j^ared like a traiitjnil inland lake, and scattered flowery islands, 
^ntided hV 'tUe back ^pniHl by a woody chain of mountains, rose like 
a^par^tse full 6f 'luxuriance and‘ magnificence. Some naval o^ers 
fHom the fdrt of Santa Crixz, by which our arrival hi^l been announced 
to <he city, brought ' us pertiiissibn to sail farther in. While this busi- 
ness Was transacting, the eves of all feasted on a country, which, for 
beauty, variety, and splendour, far exceeded all the natural beauties 
^Ich we had ever beheld. The banks in bright ^sunshine rose oiit of 
the dark blue sea ; and numerous white houses, chapels, churches and 
forts, contrasted witli their rich verdure. Rocks or grand forms rise 
boldly behind them, the declivities of which are clothed in all the luxu- 
riant diversity of a tropical forest. An ambrosial perfume is diffused 
from these noble forests, and the foreign navigator sails delighted past 
the many islands covered with beautiful groves of palms. I'hus new, 
pleasing; and .sublime scenes, alternately passed before our astonished 
eyes, till at lebgth the capital of the infant kingdom, illumined by the 
evening sun, lay extended before us; and we, having sailed past the 
little islaiul das Cobras, cast anchor close to the city at five o'clock in 
the evening. A sensation, not to be described, overcame us all at the, 
monvent when the anchor struck the ground of another continent ; and 
the thunder of the cannon, accompanied with military music, hailed the 
desired goal of the happily accomplished voyage,’ — Spix, vol. i. pp. 12ii 
— 124 . 

The effect produced in Brazil by the removal of the court be- 
came visible in every part of the country; but, as may be supposed, 
it was more apparent in Uio de Janeiro than in the more remote 
districts. 

• Before the arrival of the king, the whole population of Rio con- 
sisted of fifty thousand souls, and the uutyber of the blacks, and people 
ofliolourt considerably exceeded that of the white inhabitmits. lii the 
year 1817, on the other haud, the city and its dependencies contained 
above ai hundred aAd «ten thousand inhabitants. It may be considere<l 
as certain, that since the year 1808, four and twerfty thonsand Portu- 
gueze have' gradually arrived here from Europe. This great afflux of 
Portuguese, to which must be added a considerable number of English,. 
French, Dutch, Gerinaus, and Italians, who, after the opening of the 
port^ settled here, some as merchants, others as mechanics, could not 
fail, aeUiug a«ude every other coiisideratian, to effect a change in the 
character of the inhabi taints, by wholly reversing the existing propor- 
. tion pf tb^ yvhite inhabitants to the blacks and people of colour. But 
it is p^jticttlarly ohseryahl^ in the class of rich merchants in the capital, 
and even Su thc interior of the neighbouring provinces of Minas GeraeS, 
and Pkalo, what ramJ Strides civilization and luxury^ and‘ conse- 
ijuemly kctMty and im^try, have made, in consequence of the vast 
aceessrdh of ; itew inhabitants from Europe. Brazil has, properly speak- 
ing, no hobilfty^^ She clergy, the people in Afflce, and the rich families 
in thd interior, that is, land-owners and miners, possessed ia a certain 
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degree, before the aitteal of the ting, all the di«dnc4oh& and prtyj)^^ 
of nobility. The conferring of titles and officer by the king dr W a 
part of them to the capital, whence, having become acquainted ndth the 
European luxuries and mode of living, they began to exercise on the 
other classes of the people, jan influence veiy diflerent from that wlM^^h 
they formerly had possessed. Even the more remote provinces Of the 
infant kingdom, whose inhabitantSi led by curiosity, interest, or private 
business, visited Bio de Janeiro, soon accustomed themselves to recognize 
that city as the capital, and to adopt the manners and modes of thinkiiig, 
which^ after the arrival of the court, struck them a** Eqropeans.^ 

^ In general the influence of the court at Rio, upon Brazil, isTn every 
respect incalculable. Ihe presence of the supreme head of the state 
naturally inspired all the Brazilians vnth a patriotic feeling which they 
had never before experienced, while in the situation of a colony they 
were governed by delegates, in the king’s name. Brazil acquired in the 
eyes of every bodj^ a new dignity : as it possessed the king, and carried 
on diplomatic negociations on the other side of the ocean, it became, in 
a manner, included in the circle of the European powers. The king 
himself was made better acquainted with the acivantages of the countiy, 
and the defects of the government. He profited by the former, and 
thereby secured the stability of all civil r^ations and of property. Pri- 
vate credit increased j what was uncertain, partial, and dependent in the 
administration, made room for an independent order of things j and life 
and energy were infused into all puUic business. By this, and above 
all, by the opening of the port to toe mercantile nations of. all parts of 
the world, the cultivation of the soil, the welfare, the riches, the civili- 
zation of the country, rapidly improved, together with the intercourse 
and increasing .commerce with foreign countries.* — vol. i. pp. 143 — 145. 

It was very natural that, after a colonial condition of two cen- 
turies, the inhabitants of Brazil should not be immediately sensi- 
ble of the advantages which the introduction of the improved ^arts 
of life from Europe was calculated to confer on their country, 
and that they should be somewhat jealous ^^the great influx of 
persons from Europe, whose superior adroitness excited at first 
envy rattier than imitation. The progress of literature, of the 
sciences, and of the fine arts, (with tiie exception of music,) seems 
to have been very languid ; and no great interest was felt, at the 
time our travellers were in Brazil, in the political events of the 
European world.. The few journals had a very limited circulation. 
The inhabitant's of the interior, especially, enjoying the bounties 
of nature, arid confined to an intercourse with a few neighbours, 
and those at a distance, gave themselves but little coticem about 
jemdte transactions, and were satisfied with hearing the principal 
circumstances once a year, from the conductors of the caniavans 
that returned from tlie towns on the coast. In the interior ^las well 
as at the se;i-ports, coruinercial relations, rather than the general 
^ B 3 interests 
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of tbe worldji seem to have been tb^ ohief excb^ments to 
dxe'^de^e of political 

The aiUhors have happily not confined their obser^tiona to 
those scientific subjects^ we proposed investigation of Mdiich cbiefiy 
^a\e rise to thetr rnksion* To the description of the ca|>itah and 
its recent intprovements and newly-founded institutioxis^ they h^ve 
added a clear and accurate view of its extensive commerce, toge* 
^b/tst widi the custom4iouse regulations, and die several dimes 
p&yable on export and import. It appears that, from the port of 
Rio df Janeiro alone, in Ae year 1817, the value of the exported 
productions, consisting of sugar, coifee, cotton, hides and tobacco, 
amounted to 5^400,000 milre^'^, 1,450,000 pounds sterling. 

The descriptions of scenery are very well finished, and me 
nificence and beauty of that of the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro must 
be felt by every one who has visited the tropicalaregions. 

* Scarcely were we beyond the streets and the noise of the town, 
when we stepped, as if enchanted, in the midst of a strange and luxu- 
riant vegetation. Our eyes were attracted, sometimes by gaily coloured 
birds or splendid butterflies, sometimes by the singular forms of the in- 
sects and die nests of wasps termites hanging from the trees, some- 
times by the beautiful plants scattered in the narrow valley, and on tbe 
gently sloping bills. Surrounded by lofty airy cassias, broad-leaved, 
white-stemmed crecropias, thick -crowned myrtles, large flowered bigno- 
nias, climbing tufts of the mellifluous pauUinias, far-spreadiug tendrils 
of the passion-flower, and of the richly flowering batched coronilla, 
above which rise the waving summits of Macaubu palms, we fancied 
ourselves transported into the gardens of the Hesperides! Passing over 
several streams which were turned to good account, and hills covered 
with young coppice wood, we at length reached the terrace of the emi- 
nence along which the spring water for the city is conducted. A de- 
lightful prospect over the bay, the verdant islands floating in it, the 
harbour with Us crowd of masts and various flags, and the city stretched 
out at tbe foot of the most pleasant hills, the houses and steeples daz- 
zling in the sun, was spread before our eyes. We diyelt long on the 
magical view of a great European city, rising here amidst the profusion 
of tropical vegetation. We then pursued the road along the windings of 
aqueduct. The channel is chiefly built of blocks of granite, but the 
vaulted covering, within which the naturalist finds many of the most 
singular phalangia, is of brick. Between the woody hills there are 
diversified romantic prospects info the valleys below. Sometimes you 
traverse open spots where a strongs light is reflected from tKe fiowery 
groimd, or from fiie shining leaves of the neighbouring bi^ ir«ek, sop^e- 
you ^nter a codi shady bower. Here a thick wrea£^ ^ 
sectifmaieae, mikanias, passion flowers, adorned with an itMS^ible num- 
ber dowers, climb through the crowns of the cekia, %hs flowery 
ihexiiis mid meiastomas, baubinias, delicate mimosas, sUning myrtles > 

there, 
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tfaere^ bush]^ iught;9b<^de8^ sebaiMsaSoi^^ oapatorias^ crotQpSi j^giphila$> aod 
innumerable otb^r plants^ form an itnpenetrable thicket^ ^idst which 
grow immense 9tems, of ^ilk cotton tree {JiyonAax), of ailver^leaTed 

S ‘a, thorny Brazil wood tree, of the lecytbis, wiUi its sfiigiilar fruit 
liuff a pitcher^ slider stems of the caWagO-jpalm^ aOd many other, 
in part stul tinnaihed^^ sovereigns of the woods. The majestic sight, the 
repose ahd sSeHee of ' thes^ woods, intermpted only by the buzz of the 
gay hummiiig-birds fluttering from flower to flower, and by the singuhr 
notes bf unknown birds and insects, peculiarly affect the mind of tbeman 
of sensibility, who feels himself as it were regenerated in the prospect^f 
this gloriouf country/— voL i. p, 207 — 209. 

As Brazil is nearly destitute of roads, or at least of such as are 
adapted for wheel carriages, the productions of the interior pro- 
vinces are conveyed to the sea coast on the backs of mules. Our 
travellers, who proceeded mounted on those animals, thus describe 
the caravans, as they first saw them at Porto de Estrella. 

* The European, accustomed to the conveyances of considerable bur- 
dens in waggons^ is astonished at the sight of so many cargoes divided 
into small parcels, which are abandoned to the discretion of the beasts, 
or of an unskilful driver, daily loaded and ^unloaded several times, either 
in the open air, or in exposed sheds, scarcely protected agaipst the rain 
and the weather, and often carried in this manner several hundred miles. 
When we beheld the confusion of thc/iaravans, loading and unloading, 
we could not think without regret of the future fate of our instruments, 
books, and collections, which would be given up to blind chance, in- 
stead of being under our own* care. The caravans {tropas), however, 
particularly on the better road from Saint Paul and Minas to the capital, 
are so well organised, that comparatively very little risk is to be appre- 
hended. Each caravan, which may consist of twenty to fifty mules, is 
conducted by an Arieiro, on horseback •, he gives the necessary orders 
for the caravan to set out, tolialt, or to encamp for the night ; takes ^are 
that the burdens are well balanced, and the pack-saddles {cangalhns) in 
good condition ^ repairs them when they gall, the sick leasts, and 
attends to the shoos. Under him are the drivers (toccadores)y each of 
whom generally 4ias to manage a division {lote) of seven mul^s. They 
go on foot, put the burdens off and on, feed and water the animals, drive 
them to the pasture, and cook the provisions. The Arieiro, generally a 
free mulatto, frequently attends to the sale and purchase of go^s in the 
city, and acts as commissioner for the proprietor of the caravan. The 
drivers are for the most part negroes, who soon become accustomed to 
the employment, and prefer this wandering life to the labour of gold- 
washing, and working in the plantations.’ — vol. i. pp. 232, 233. 

repi 1 ^.miting the great fertility of tlie soil, and the valuable 
products whicK it ^elds almost spontaneously, these intelligent 
writers present the reverse of the picture which might, without it, 
as they seem to suppose^ offer too pow^erful a temptation to Eu^ 
ropeati agriculturists to emigrate to those delightful regions. 
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Mn tbis climate, as iti all others/ tmfavourable, iiiflaences not 
whicli are hiiri:fi;il to the plants, llie finest orange groves, fre- 
quently ftll a pre^ to the brown ants which gnaw off the bark, or to the 
ihdc-crlckets which devour the roots. The young niandioccs and si^ar 
plantations are often invaded, stripped of their leaves, and laid waste, 
hy'similar enemies in incrediMe numbers, or deprived of their roots by 
the wasps which Bve under ground. But evep when the crop has hap- 
pily reached tnaWityi the o>^nGr must sli^re it with many foreign 
guests. Swarms of monkeys, flocks of parrots and, other birds, attack 
%u plaotatioBsi ; the ppca, ^outi, and other kinds of wild wine; eat up 

the leaves, stalks, and ftniits, and myriails of tenthredoes ii^^re the crop, 
The planter himself, particularly if he has just arrived from Europe, and 
is unaccustomed to this cliinate,^^has many hard trials to undergo from 
tormenting animals. If he does not keep his dwelling dosed, particu- 
larly in the morning, evening, and night, there are swarms of large and 
sjuall musquitoes which torment him with their stings, even through the 
thickest clothes, and only gauze or silk can secure him against theee ene- 
mies. The earth flies, (Pulex penetrans^) which are concealed in num- 
bers in the sand, penetrate under the nails of the hands and feet, and, 
by producing a blister filled with little eggs, cause the most painful 
sensations, which, if the sympathetic swelling of the inguinal glands is 
neglected, are often followed by mortification. The blister, as soon as 
it gives pain, must be carefully removed, and snuff rubbed into the 
wound. Besides these, the inhabitant often has other enemies in his 
house j the white-bellied ant, {€upim, Termts fatale^) a great number 
of blkttse, {Blatta orientaJk,) and other vermin, continuaUy oblige liiin, 
by their destructive fury, to make new^arrangements. The first cause 
the most terrible devastation wherever they pass in their course j for, 
metals excepted, they gnaw through every thing, and in a few days the 
beams of the house are rotten, the linen, books, and all the household 
furniture, are destroyed. The blatta commits great destniction among 
the vegetables in particular, and in the night even attacks the tips of 
the Ungers. The injury which these animals cause to the naturalist is 
extremely distressing j he frequently finds his collections, which he 
thought quite secure, -i»y being carefully shut up and hung against the 
wall, destroyed in a single night. Taught by repeated cxf)erience, we 
found the only safe means to be the application of lJuffon’s arsenic 
salve, wrapping the parcels in linens dipped in oil of turpentine, and 
depositi^ them in tin cases, which were soldered before they were sent 
away. Without are numberless enemies, not to mention the sayage 
ounce, the poisonous serpents, lizards, scorpions, centipes, and spiders, 
which are fortuUately not fre(|uently met with, and only wound a person 
when provoked.: the mite, {accanus,) called carobatos, is one» of the 
most formidable plagues. These little animals, from the size of U poppy- 
seed to of a linseed, live in societies, ami crowded by hnnek^as in 
the gra$s and on dry leaves. As soon as the traveller touches such a 
plaat,Hhe3r quickly penetrate through Ids clothes to the skin, where 
th^ cat in, particularly tn the more tender parts, and cause an intole- 
rably^ widefi is increased by.tlie inevitable rubbing, and in the 

' end 
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end ^pi-oclucesi an indapaed blister. Tlte kcnrest , retoedy immediately 
to get rid of these teasipg enemies^ is to pick them off from the skin, or 
if they have not already eaten too far in, to kill them by rubbing with 
brandy, or with tbbac<» infused in water, or by fumigating with tobacco 
over the fire. Only those who have themselves experienced this evil, 
so common in the torrid'vone, can form an idea of the sufferings to which 
the naturalist, iVho is constantly in the open ^lir, is exposed. Happily 
all these inconv^knees are of such a nature that they may be greatly 
diminished, if not wholly rcmoYcd, by ff kiiowledgc of the.couiitry, ai|4 

the application of approved remedies. With the increasing popul^ion 
and cultivation of the countiy they will gradually diminish. A\^en the 
inhabitants have cut down the woods, drained marshes, ma<le roads, 
everywhere founded villages and townsf and thus by degrees triumphed 
over the rank vegetation and the noxious animals, all the elements 
will willingly second, and amply recompense the activity of man. But 
before Brazil shall have attained this period of civilization, the unculti- 
vated land may yet prove a grave to thousands of adventarers/— vol. i. 
p. 258~2G1. 

The tw o volumes before us only give the transactions of the 
travellers at St. Paulo, St.Joao, Villa Rica, and as far as the Rio 
Xipoto, with an account of their interview wdih the Coroados 
IiuUaiis, We understand the remaining volumes will relate their 
observations on their extended joinnies to the frontiers of the 
Spanish provinces ; and as they w ill naturally throw much light 
^ on tile geography of tliose hidierto untraversed districts, we shall 
reserve, till their appearance, an account of tlie interesting obser- 
vations which they have made on the botany, on tlie animal pro- 
ductions, on the geology and mineralogy, and on the various agri- 
cultural and mining establishments. 

We cannot conclude this; article w^ithout a remark on one gr^at 
source of apprehension, for countries so extensive in proportion to 
their population, and with only a few large ci ^ gg in vast distances 
from one another^ and ccjually distant in interests and feelings. 
We allude to that provincial spirit which must, with more or less 
force, be generated in such circumstances. Such rivalry is so 
natural as to appear inevitable, and it requires the greatest skill 
and coolest judgment in those who govern, to counteract its bad 
Effects, ami to direct its spirit to tlie general advantage. North 
America has, for the present, been successful, by the establish- 
iiieiit of a federal city and district, in suppressing the rivalry for 
power, which existed behveen tlie capitals of the several provinces 
up to the period of the general acquiescence in the present con- 
stitution. What effect may be produced, for good ot for evil, 
when the w estern territory shall exceed in population tliat on the 
coast of tlie Atlantic, a period, probably, not so long es that which 
has passed since the recognition of their independence, when the 
• wealth 
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imtdi mi intelligence of the coniditry shall be to the east, and 
die j^ysicallbrce to die west of the Alegany mountains, it is dtf- 
fictiH'to calculate ; but a confederated republic of such vast extent 
would be a pheiK^enon in politics. 


Art. The Life of the Rev. Thomas Scott, Rector of 

Aston Sanford, Bucks. By John Scott, A. M. 8vo. 

9r. Membirs of the Rev. John Newton, Rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth. By Himself. 18mo. 

3. Memoirs of the Rev. John Newton, late Rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw. By the Rev. 
Richard Cecil, M.A. 18mo. 

TtJUMAN errors, as the generations of those who hold them, 
are of leaf-like number and duration; but the principles, to 
which they may be traced, are few and lasting, in the learned 
Historian of the Jews we read of three perverters of the law of 
Moses— the Pharisees, the Essenes, and the Sadducees; and we 
know from the concurrent testimony of ecclesiastical history, that 
they made religion consist, the first in the scrupulous perform- 
ance of a multitude of outward observances; the second in an 
abstraction from the business of the world, in deep feelings and 
high imaginations ; the last in the belief of certain positions, 
proved as they thought by sound reasoning, but often in direct 
opposition to revelation. The names, indeed, of these sects are 
passed away, but the principles from which their errors flowed 
ever have been, and still are, sources of evil; and we may say to 
die Papist, the self-denominated serious Christian, and the So- 
ckiian of our own day, mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. 
Not only their objects, but their modes of pursuing them are the 
same. The Phai4i>ee and the Papist make void the command- 
ments of God through their traditions ; the Essene and the Evan- 
gelical appeal to their natural feelings as to a* divine sanction; 
whilst the Sadducee and the Socinian rely on the reasoning of a 
vain philosophy. The four former concur in diverting religion 
from influencing men’s conduct in the business of life, by supply^^ 
ing their consciences with false or exaggerated principles of self- 
approbation and acceptance with God; and the two latter coin- 
cide in getting rid of all that distinguishes revelation from the 
coneluaimis of reason. 

Oof Intention has lately been drawn by flie letters of Cowper 
to frie evils, of makibg religion consist in abstraction, imaginattons 
and feelings, and we endeavoured to expose , the errors of this 
principle and the mischief of its consequences in the case of that 
unhappy man. To the real Christian, philosopher, or practical 

man. 
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mm^ we need ipake no apology for resumii^ an in^uiry wUch 
has the peace of mind and right conduct of thousands for its 0 hM> 
ject.< The opinion of diose, who can speak of uridefy-difftlsed 
and deeply influential principks with pert buffoonfy, for no 
other reason than bectuise they are not contained in ‘ the little 
Goshen^ which have cantoned out to themselves in the in- 
tellectu^ world/ deserves no notice. 

^ Inovery period of the churchy much error in belief and prac;^ 
tfce has arisen from not attending to the distinction^ which 
sounder divines have observed between the extraordinary and the 
ordinary operations of the Spirit. The former were visible in 
signs and miracles, which (as tlieir object was to establish a body 
of proofs of the Christian religion) were rendered immediately 
distinguishable from events in the course of nature. The latter 
are experienced in a true and lively faith, which (as its object ik 
not to demonstrate the truth of Christianity, but to promote the 
happiness of the individual) is not rendered distinguishable from 
those moral and physical causes, which promote the same object 
in the* established order of nature. Fgr example, man cannot 
distinguish between that love of God, of virtue, and of man, 
which proceeds from human principles and motives, and that 
which flows from the influence of the divine Spirit, nor discern 
the boundary between that admirable system of God^s general 
•providence, by which virtue is its own reward and vice its own 
punisliment, and that special providence, which bears perhaps 
the same relation to the former, that corrective does to distribu- 
tive justice. Those who neglect these distinctions between the 
object of the extraordinary and the ordinary operations of the 
Spirit, believe themselves ’able to distinguish supernatural sj«- 
ritual influences from the natural operations of the mind, and the 
interpositions of a special, from the course of ^d’s general, pro- 
vidence, as perfectly as the Christian of the apostolic age could 
distinguish miracles from natural events. We shall prove that 
there is nodiing so decidedly delov ri xu) vvsp in the instances 
which they allege, as to warrant their adducing them as sanctions 
of tlieir peculiar notions and system. 

The first species of this error which w^e shall mentiooi is the 
attributing to a supernatural influence, feelings andconduet, which 
may be referred to the ^ects of very early education. • We heard 
much,M short time since, of regeneration being distitietfrom bap- 
tism^ widioilt doubt easel like the one which we tare Ubout to 
quote from Mr* Scott’s life of his father, had llieir woi^t ^th 
me supporters of that heterodoxy* 

^ At the age of thrCe years and a hal^ she bad a most extraordinary 
and distressiqg illaess, so that for several weeks she could not be in» 

duced 
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duqed to tekd either medldoe pr nutriment of any kind, but what was 
poui-ed down her throat almost by main force, 1 had little ^pectation of 
her recovery : but 1 was under a full and deep conviction that all the hu- 
man, race are bom in ain, and are utterly incapable of happiness hereafter, 
without regeneration and renovation by the Holy Spirit. This, if actu- 
ally wrou^t in childhood, I was satisfied would begin to show itself 
about the time when children become actual sinners by personal and 
wilful transgression : and I was folly assured that she bad become an 
actual sinner. Seeing therefore no ground to believe that any gracious 
change had taken place in her, I was greatly distressed about her eter- 
nal state } and 1 repeatedly and most earnestly besought the Lord that 
he would not take her from ni^, without affording me some evidence of 
her repentance, and faith in his mercy through Jesns Christ. 

‘ To the surprize of all she recovered, and lived just another year. 
Half of this year was remarkable for nothing, except the proofs which 
she gave of a very good understanding, and the readiness with which 
she learned whatever was taught her. Indeed she almost taught herself 
to read ; and was so much the astonishment of our neighbours, that they 
expressed a persuasion that she would not live long — which 1 treated 
with contempt. But about the middle of the year, on my return home 
one evening, my wife told, me that her daughter had behaved very ill, 
and been so rebellious and obstinate, that she bad been constrained to 
correct her. In consequence I took her between my knees, and began to 
talk to her. 1 told her she had often heard that she was a sinner against 
God t that sin was breaking the commandments of God : that he had 
commanded her to honour and obey her father and mother j but that 
she had disobeyed her mother, and thus sinned against God and made 
him angry at her — far more angiy than her mother had been : that she 
had also often heard that she must have a new heart or disposition : that, 
if her heart or disposition were not wicked, she would not thus want 
a new one 5 but that her obstinate rebellious conduct to her mother, 
With some other instances which I mentioned, shewed that her heart was 
wicked : that she therefore wanted both forgiveness of sins and a new 
heart, without wM^ she could not be happy in another world, after 
death. 1 went on to talk with her, in language sifitcd to her age, con- 
cerning the love, and mercy, and grace, of Christ, iri a manner which I 
cannot now particularly describe: but ray heart was much engaged, 
and out of the abundance of my heart my mouth spoke; and 1 concluded 
with pressing it upon her constantly to pray to Jesus Christ to forgive 
her sins ; to give her a new heart 5 and not to let her die till he had 
indeed done $0. 

/ I have good ground to believe that from that time to her death no 
day pass^ in which she did not, alone; more than once, and with appa- 
F^fit eamikfoess, pray to Jesus Christ to this effect ; adding petitions for 
her fotb^, mother, brothers, and for her tihr8e-*^to wlionf she was 
mdchr ifttached. At times we overheard her in a little room to which 
she Used to retire ; and on some occasions her prayers were accompanied 
with sobs and tears. Once she was guilty of an untruth ; and 1 rea- 
soned and expostulated with her on the wickedness of lying. 1 almost 

' seem 
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seem now to bear her subsequent confessions in her retirement ; her 
cries for forgiveness ; her prayers for a new and better heart ^ anfl that 
she might not die “ before her -new heart came/’ She could scarcely 
proceed for weeping. — In short there was -every thitijg in miniature, 
which I ever witnessjed'or read of in an adult penitent: and ceitainly 
there were fruits meet for repentance ; for nothing reprehensible after- 
wards occurred in her conduct. 

* Some have told ine that her religious turn was only the effect of her 
hearing so. much on the subject, and bad nothing so extraordinary in it : 
but 1 never could see any thing of the same kind in my other children af 
so early an age, nor till they were much older ^ though they had at 
least the same advantages.’ — Scott*s Life, pp. 679 — 682. 

We cannot agree with .Mn.Scolt, that there was anything 
extraordinary in the slate of mind which he describes. The de- 
licacy of this child’s organization rendered her more susceptible 
than his other children of moral, as well as physical impressions. 
From her cradle, therefore, all his own religious* hopes and 
fears, feelings and imaginations had been easily effectually 
twisted into the very thread of her existence. 1 ney were not 
likely to lie idle in a subject whose body was weak, and whose 
mind was sensitive; and perhaps, anfong other effects, acce- 
lerated her death, by wearing out her feeble frame, and preparing 
it to sink under any sudden attacks, Ijiy natural excitemertts which 
her father mistook for divine. Had she grown into strong health, 
♦the effects of this discipline might have disappeared as completely 
as those of Wesley’s absurd experiments in conversion passed away 
from the minds of his pupils,* though it is more probable, that 
having been administered at so early an age, their inliueiice on her 
character would, without any supernatural interference, have been 
more lasting. In like manner we might act strongly on the dispo- 
sition of a child by ghost stories and supernatural terrors, yet, in 
this case, no one would deny tliat effects dreafifcjJly real naturally 
proceeded from unreal causes. Indeed the vivid imaginations 
and warm feelings of childhood may be worked upon by various 
means, till false associations are formed, which the united powers 
of religion and reason will be unable afterwards to dissolve; be- 
cause in all cases they have the advantage of priority, length of 
undisputed possession, and that depth which all impressions make 
on the mind at a tender age ; and in some an awful character is 
ascribed to them, which it is felt sacrilege to question ; and a 
mitM so prejudiced, expecting, d priori, to find in written revela- 
tion sanefipns of what it believes, will find them, . Errors deeply 
established, assimilate every thing to themselves. The inuume- 

* Souther’s JLlfe of Weslfy, vol.ii. p.508. 
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labtoMeotinliiof tfae oenversioiur and deaths of children^ which 
hinre been brought forward as vouchers to peculiar opinions re^ 
specikig human corruption and divine grace, are perfectly expli- 
cable on these naturm principles : and many of the pretended 
supernatural conversions of mature age may be traced to the 
associations of childhood, which disappear from the memory at 
oHj^eriod, to reappear at another* 

Tiie second species of this error consists in attributing to su- 
pernatural agencies die natural and beneficial effects of what may 
be called the discipline of circwnstances. Even when nature and 
education have done their parts well, the former by supplying the 
individual with appetites, desires, and affections in just propor- 
tions to each other and to the business of life; the latter, by deve- 
lopinj^ restraining, and directing those active powers of our being; 
though the character is thus prepared ftiirsTy a 

SiT, it is too liiuch to expect that it will never be allured by plea- 
sure into evil, or deterred by pain from good. But in such cases, 
and in others which are unhappily too common, where one or 
both of these architects of the mind have done their work so 
imperfectly as to produce a character in which evil preponde- 
rates over good, there is a provision in the established system of 
Providence for its correction, by the course of human events be- 
ing generally so disposed, as to produce an experimental con- 
viction of the ill effects on the individual himself of conduct which 
is mischievous to others. This discipline corrects in some only 
the offensive display of vice, leaving the principles unchanged ; 
in others it gradually purifies the dispositions as well as the con- 
duct ; in a few it produces an entire and sudden moral change, 
which resembles the effects of a polar summer on the earth. And 
as the traveller in Lapland (to continue our illustration) would 
probably perish iu,^he first storm, if, believing the sudden warmth 
to be a special interposition in his favour, he were to throw away 
his furs, so the awakened profligate will be in danger of a relapse, 
if, considering himself a biand miraculously snatched from the fire, 
he should neglect the common means of moral improvement, and 
throw on Providence the care of supporting by supernatural assist- 
ance the effects of a supernatural conversion. 

The life of Mr. Newton, well known to all as the friend of 
Cowper, and to* many as the author of works in high repute 
amooigst those who hold the same opinions with himsw, is 
a^siewa of these errors as may neither be useless nor uifintei^t- 
ingto trace, especially if his connexion with Cowper and Hr*. 
Scott be borne m mind. . 

The foundations of religious principh;s were laid deeply in ffie 

mind 
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mind of this extraorduiaty man hy die early lessons of his mother^ 
who, being of * weak constitution and redred temper/ demoted 
all her time and attention to the instruction of this her* only dhild. 

' At a time when 1 could not be more than three years of age^ she 
herself taught me English ; and with so much success, (as I had some- 
thing of a forward turn,) that when I was four years old, I could read 
with propriety in any common hiok that offered* She stored my 
mory, which was th^n very retentive, with many valuable pieces, chap- 
ters, and portions gf Scriptui’c, catechisms, h;^ns and poems. ^ My 
temper at that time seemed quite suitable to her wishes t I bad little 
inclination to the noisy sports of children, but was best pleased when in 
her company, and always as willing learn as she was to teach me. 
How far the best education may fall short of reaching the heart. Wilt 
strongly appear in the sequel of my history : yet I think, for ^ eti- 
courapement of pious parents to go on in the good way, ^ doing dieit 
part ^hfully to form their children’s minds, I may properly propose 
myself as an instance. Though in process of time I sinned away all the 
advantages of these early impressions, yet they were for a great while a 
restraint upon me 5 they returned again and again, and it was yeiy long 
before I could wholly shake them off : and when the Lord at length 
opened my eyes, I found a great benefit from the recollection of them. 
Further, my dear mother, besides the pains she took with me, often 
commended me with many prayers and tears to God 5 and I doubt not 
but I reap the fruits of these prayers to this hour.’ — Newton's life hy 
himself, p. 7. 

’ Mr. Newton intimates that his heart was not reached by these 
lessons, that he had consequently sinned away a// the advantages 
which he derived from them, and that tliey were of no use to him 
till after the special interpositions in his favour, which subs^ 
quently changed' his heart. We frankly own, that we should not 
be inclined to expect effects* so negative from such positive disci- 
pline, or to ascribe so much to the prayers, and so little to the 
instructions, of a parent. ^ 

Mr. Newton lost his mother when he was seven years old. We 
are much mistaken if her lessons had not fostered in him an indo- 
lent dreamy imagination, little suited to the real duties of life. 
After her death he passed through a discipline more likely to 
teach profligacy and malice, tlian self-controul. 

^ My father was a very sensible, and a moral man, as the wqrld rates 
morality j but neither he, nor my step-mother, was under the impres- 
sions of religion : I was, therefore, much left to myself, to mingle with 
idle and wicked boys y and soon learnt their ways. 

' I nc^r was at school but about two years 5 from my eighth to my 
tenth year. It was a boarding-school, at Stratford, in Essex; Thotigh 
my father left me much to run about the streets, yCt, when under his 
eye, he kept me at a great diftance. 1 am [^rsuaded he loved itie, but 
he seemed not willing that I should know it. I was with him in a 
’ state 
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state of fear and bondages H!s steronesa, together with the severity of 
my achoolniaster^ broke and overawed my spirit^ and *tdniost made me a 
dolt ; so that part of the two years I was at school, instead of making 
a progress, 1 nearly forgot all that iny good mother had taught me.* — 
Ccdfs Life of' Newton, p. 2 . 

The period between eleven years of age and seventeen, he 
paired as a sailor, in a vessel tradhig to tlie Mediterranean, in 
which whatever was bad in his disposition was constantly strength- 
tned, with little chance of good habits being acquired. He thus 
describes hb state of mind under these circumstances. 

^ In this period, my temper and conduct were exceedingly vari- 
ous. At school, or soon after, '■I had little concern about religion, ond 
easily received very ill impressions. But I was often disturbed with 
convictions., I was fond of reading from a child j among other books, 
Bennef s Christian Oratory often came in my way, and thougli I under- 
stood but little of it, the course of life therein recommended appeared 
very desirable j and I was inclined to attempt it. I began to pray, to 
read 'the scripture, and keep a sort of diary. I was presently reli- 
gious in my own eyes ; but, alas ! this seeming goodness had no solkl 
foundation, but ptvssed away like a morning cloud, or the early dew. 1 
was soon weary, gradually gave it up, and became worse than before. 
Instead of prayer, I learned to curse and blaspheme, and was exceed- 
ingly wicked when from under my parent’s view. All this was before 
I was twelve years old. About that time I bad a dangerous fall from 
a horse : 1 was thrown, I believe, within a few inches of a hedge-row 
newly ait down. I got no hurt 5 but could not avoid taking notice of 
a gracious providence in my dcliverfince ; for had I fallen upon the stakes, 
1 had inevitably been killed. My conscience suggested to me the dread- 
ful consequences, if in such a state 1 had been summoned to appear be- 
fore God. I presently broke off from my profane practices, and appeared 
quite altered. But it was not long before 1 declined again. These 
struggles between sin and conscience were often repeated 5 but the con- 
sequeuce was, that^ery relapse sunk me into still greater depths of 
wickedness. I was once roused by the loss of an &ntiinate companion. 
We had agreed to goon board a man of war, (I think it was on a Sun- 
day) j but I providentially came too late j the boat was overset, and he 
and several others were drowned. I was invited to the funeral of my 
play-fellow, and was exceedingly affected, to think that by a delay of a 
few minutes (which had touch displeased and angered me till 1 saw 
the event) my life had been preserved. However, this likewise was 
soon forgot. At another time, the perusal of the Family Insfyudor put 
me upon a, jpurtial and transient reformation. In brief, though 1 cannot 
distinctly^ lilate particulars, 1 think 1 took up and laid reli|^s 

profe^U three or four times before 1 was aixt^ y^a^ of ege: but all 
tbioAb^ my heart was insincere. I often saw the nec^sity of religion 
as the rheans of escaping hell ; but 1 Iqved sin, and was unwilling 
to forsake it. Instances of this, I can remember, were frequent in the 
midst of all my reforms : I was so strangely blind and stupid, that some- 

• times 
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times when I have been cleterroinecl upon things that I knew were sinful, 
and contrary to my duty, I could not go on quietly till I had first 
dispatched my ordinary task of prayer, in which I have grudged every 
moment of my time j and when this was finished, my conscience was in 
some measure pacified, and I could rush into folly with little remorse. 

‘ My last reform was the most remarkable, both for degree and conti- 
nuance. Of this period, at least of some part of it, I must say, in the 
apostle’s words, " After the strictest sect of our religion, I lived a Pha- 
risee. I did every thing that might be expected fiom a person entirely 
Ignorant of God’s righteousness, and desirous to establish his own. 
spent the greatest part of every day in reading the scriptures, meditation* 
and prayer. I fasted often 5 I even abstained from all animal food for 
three months 3 I would hardly answ'cr ^question, for fear of speaking 
an idle word. I seemed to bemoan my former miscarriages very earnestly, 
sometimes with tears. In short, I became an ascetic, and endeavoured, 
so far as my situation would permit, to renounce society, that I might 
avoid temptation. I continued in this serious mood (I cannot give it a 
higher title) for more than two years, without any considerable break- 
ing off : but it was a poor religion 3 it left me, in many respects, under 
the power of sin 3 and, so far as it prevailed, only tended to make me 
gloomy, stupid, unsociable, and useless,’ — Memoirs of Ncxilon bu himself. 
pp. 12—15. ^ ^ 

Wc shall be told by the advocates, of man's utter corruption, 
that this is the human heart in its natural weakness and depravity, 
which notliing but a total and iniracvilous change can ameliorate. 

, As well might we nourish our children on ardent spirits and 
putrid flesh, and call tlicir diseased state the human constitution : 
as well might we argue from the cachexy tlius produced, that 
man’s body is so ulteily diseased as to l)C naturally incapable of 
health, as infer from NeAvton’.s depravity that man’s lieart is so 
utterly depraved as to he T|aturally incapable of virtue. We are 
not justified in ascribing to our nature in general the vices wliidh 
may be contracted from \ile discipline, or in aUril)uling to our 
dispositions the evils for which our habits are STTswciable. 

In tills stale olj mind, meeting with the writings of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, he abandons himself to their rhapsodies without perceiving 
the conclusions to be deduced from them. His father thinks of 
settling him in some occujiation ; but, lie says, 

^ I had little life or spirit for business : I knew but little of men or 
things. I was fond of a visionary scheme of a contemplative life, a med- 
ley of religion, philosophy, and indolence: and was quite averse to the 
thought of an industrious application to business.’ — Id. p. 15. 

Sobn aftemards he forms a romantic attachment to ttfe lady >vho 
afterwards became Sirs. Newton. 

* Almost at the first sight of this girl (for she was then under four- 
teen) I was impressed with 4^ affection for her, which never abated or 
lost its influence a single moment in my lieart from that hour. In de- 
yoL. XXXV NO. Lxi. c grcc, 
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gree, it actually equallctl all that the Writers of roiuance have imogincfl j 
ill duration^ it was unalterable. I soon lost all sense of religion, and bet 
came deaf to the remonstrances of conscience and pnidence j but my re^ 
gard for her was always the same; aiid I may perhaps venture to say^ 
that none of the scenes of misery and wickedness I afterwards experi- 
enced, ever banished her a single hour together from my waking 
thoughts, for the seven following years.* — Id. p. 17. 

Again disobeying his father’s wish that he should settle for 
gome years in Jamaica, he plunges still deeper into corruption 
in the course of a voyage to Venice, and in his debasement is 
visited by sharp convictions, one of which he relates with consi- 
derable effect. This was a dream which he assumes to have been 
altogether supernatural, though evidently following the train of 
his bitter waking thoughts, and deriving its circumstances from 
recollections of his early education. Once more he disobeys his 
father, enters in a king’s ship with a deist, rivals him in his disbe- 
lief, and renounces the liopcs of the Gospel at the very time when 
every human comfort was about to fail him. 

Having given great offence to his captain by absenting himself 
from the ship without leave, he attempts to desert, is brought 
back to Plymouth, publicly flogged and degraded from his rank 

of midshipman, and all his former companions forbidden to show 
him the least favour, or even to speak to him. Hie consequence 
he thus describes. 

' My breast w^as filled w'ith the most excruciating passions, eager de- 
sire, bitter rage, and black despair. Every hour exposed me to some 
new insult and hardship, with no liope of relief or mitigation ; no friend 
to take my part, or to listen to my complaint. Whether 1 looked imvard 
or outward, I could perceive nothing but darkness and misery.' — Ibid. 
p^30. • 

To increase his wretchedness, he is charged to think no more of 
the object of his afifectiou ; and in his fury forms designs against 
the life both of the captain and himself. While he is in doubt 
which to attempt, not thinking it practicable td effect both, the 
captain gladly transfers him to another vessel, and Newton, on his 
part, rejoices at the change. 

‘ I well remember, (he says,) one reflection which I made upon the 
occasion, viz. that I now might be as abandoned as I pleased, without 
any cont^l and from this time I was exceedingly vile indeed, little, 
if any short of that animated description of an almost irrecoverable 

statefirhi^W have in 2 Pet. ii. 14. 1 not only sinned With a high hand 
mys^ but made it my study to tempt and seduce others upoti eveiy 
oe<^Mon nay, I eagerly sought occasion, sometimes to my own hazard 
and hurt. One natural consequence of this carriage was, a loss of the 
^Ekvour of my new captain ; not that he wa6 at all religious, or disliked 
my wickedness any further than it affected his interest, but 1 became 

careless 
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careless and disobedient : I did not please bim, because 1 did not intend 
itj and as he wa» a man of an odd temper likewise^ we the more easily 
disagreed.’ — p. 37. 

In pursuJirice of these worthy determinations, he seems to have 
indulged in a perfect irjptoTfjg, the details of which, with the excep- 
tion of the wanton attack of his muse on his new captain, he has 
thought proper to suppress. His shipmates, as tired of him as 
his superiors, are well pleased to leave him, at his own request, 
on the coast of Africa, ‘ big with mischief, and like one infecteil 
with a pestilence capable of spreading a taint wherever he went.^ 
^ Here,' he goes on to relate, * 1 was soon brought into such abject 
circumstances, that I was too low^ liave any indkcnce ; I was 
rather shunned and despised than imitated, there being few even 
of the negroes themselves, but ihouglit themselves too good to 
speak to me.' To complete his misfortunes, his master is irri- 
tated against him by a false accusation of theft ; ' die only vice,* 
he adds, ' I could not be justly charged with.' 

* My haughty heart was no^v broiigbt down j not to a wholesome re- 
pentance, not to the language of flic prodigal j this was far from rac j 
hut my spirits W’cre sunk ; I lost all resoliitio4i, and almost all reflection, t 

had lost the fierceness which fired me when on board the H^irwich, and 
which made me capable of the most desperate attempts ; but I was no 
further changed than a tiger tamed by hunger : — remove the occasion, 
and he will be wild as ever.' — p. 44. 

The discipline he had already undergone seems to have had a 
beneficial though temporary effect; and having cliungcd liis feel- 
ings and conduct somewdial for the better, ' I began,' he says, ^ to 
be wretch enough to think myself happy.' He is, however, 
induced by the master of a vessel, who had been requested by his 
father to look out for him; to return to England. In his home- 
ward voyage, he relapses into such profligacy, adding drunkenness 
to his other vices, that his captain would ofle«»tcll him that to his 
grief he had a J<inah on board; that a curse attended him where- 
ever he went, Sic. — p. 56. In a fit of intoxication, he falls over- 
board, and narrowly escapes drowning; but this, he says — 

^ And many other deliverances, were all at that time entirely lost 
upon me. The admonitions of consci|pce, which from successive re- 
pulses had grown weaker and weaker, at length entirely ceased ; and, 
for the space of many months, if not for sonic years, I cannot recollect 
that I had a single check of that sort. At times I have been visited 
with sickness, and have believed myself to be near to death ; but I had 
not the least concern about the consequences. In a word, I seemed to 
have wry mark of final impenitence and rejection ; neither judgments 
nor mercies made the least impression on me.’ — p. 59. 

The hour of what hcjcoiisidered his conversion was however 
drawing nigh. 

P o 
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* I think it was on the ninth of Marcli^ the day before our catastro- 
phe, that I felt a thought pass through my mind, which I had long been 
a stranger to. Among the few books we Jmd on board, one was Stan- 
hope’s Thomas d Kempis : I carelessly took i^up, ns I bad often done 
before, to pass away the time ; but 1 still read it with the same indif- 
ference as if it was entirely a romance. However, while I was reading 
this time, an involuntary suggestion arose in my mind. What if these 
things should be true } I could not bear the force of the inference, as 
it related to myself, and therefore shut the book presently. My con- 
science witnessed against me once inoie ; and I concluded, that, true or 
false, I must abide the consequences of my owui choice. I put an abrupt 
end to these reflections, by joining in with some vain conversation or 
other that came in the way.' — p GO. 

On the following day a storm arose, in which his ship was 
nearly lost. 

* At the beginning of this hurry I was a little aft'ccled. I pumped 
hard, and endeavoured to animate myself and my companions. 1 told 
one of them, that in a few days this distress would serve us to talk of 
over a glass of wine : but he l)eiiig a less hardened sinner than myself, 
replied with tears, No, it is too late now.” About nine o’clock, being 
almost spent with cold and .labour, I ’went to sj)eak with the caj)tain, 
who was busied elsewhere ; and just as I was returning from him, 1 said, 
almost without any meaning, If this wall not do, the Lord have mercy 
on us.” This, though spoken with little reflection, was the first desire 
I had breathed for mercy for the space of many years. 1 was instantly 
struck with my own w ords, and, as Jehu said once, JV/iat hast thou to 
do xvith peace 9 so it directly occurred, JFhat mercy can there he for me 

I was obliged to return to the pump, and there 1 continued till noon, 
almost cveiy passing wave breaking over iny bead j but wc made our- 
selves fast with ropes, that we might not be washed away. Indeed I 
expected that every time the vessel descended into the sea, she would 
ri^e no more ; and though 1 dreaded death noie, and my lieart foreboded 
the worst, if the Scriptures, which 1 had long since opposed, were indeed 
true, yet still I was h«t half convinced, and remained for a space of time 
in a sullen frame, a mixture of despair and impatience. I thought, if 
the Christian religion was true, I could not be i’orgiveii 3 and was there- 
fore expecting, and almost, at times, wishing to know the worst of it. 

^ The lOtli (that is, in the present style, the 21 st) of March, is a day 
much to be remembered by me, and I Lave ncvei- suffered it to pass 
wholly unnoticed since the yea/*^l748. On that day the Lord sent from 
on high, and delivered me out of deep waters. — I continued at the pump 
from three in the morning, till near noon, and then I could do no more. 
I went and lay down upon my bed, uncertain, and almost indifferent, 
whether I should rise again. In an hour’s time I was called, and not 
being able to pump, I went to the helm, and steered the ship till mid- 
ntglft; excepting a small interval for refreshment. I had here leisure 
and convenient opportunity 4>r reflection. J began to think of my for- 
mer religious professions 3 the extraordinarj. turns in my life 3 the calls, 
warnings, and deliverances I had met with 3 the licentious course of my 

ccnversatioii, 
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conversation, particularly rny unparalleled effrontery in making tlie gospel- 
history (which I could not now be sure was false, though I was not as yet 
assured it was true) the constant subject of profane ridicule. I thought, 
allowing the scripture premises, there never was, nor could be, such a 
sinner as myself 5 and then comparing the advantages I had broken 
through, I concluded at first that my sins were too great to be forgiven. 
The scripture likewise seemed to say the same 3 for I had formerly been 
well acquainted with the Bible, and many passages upon this occasion 
i*eturned upon my memory, particularly those awful passages, Prov. i. 24 
— ^31. Hcb. vi. 4, 6 . and 2 Pet. ii. 20. which seemed so exactly to surJ 
my case and character, as to bring with them a presuiajitivc proof of a- 
divine original. Thus, as I have said, I waited with fear and impatience 
to receive my inevitable doom. Yet tlu^igh I had thoughts of this kind, 
llicy were exceedingly faint and disproportionate : It was not till long 
alter, (perhaps several years,) I had gained .some clear views of the infi- 
nite righteousness and grace of Christ Jesus niy Lord, that I had a deep 
and strong apprehension of my state by nature and practice ; and perhaps 
till then 1 could not have borne the sight. 80 wonderfully tines the Lord 
j)roportion the discoveries of sin and grace 3 for he knows our frame, and 
that if lie was to put forth llic greatness of his ])owcr, a poor sinner 
would he instantly ovcrwhehiicd, and crnslicd as a moth.’ — p. 54, 

Altliougli IVlr. NcAYtoii says of hiitiscV at this lime Ihat he was 
tlie uKJst uiilikidy peisoii in the work! to receive an impression,' 
and consitlered that ‘ (he Lord especiijly singli'd him out in mercy,' 
and elsi'where intimates that liis conversion and that of Colonel 
» (iardiner might be classed with tiie miraculous one of St, Paul, 
vve cannot discern proofs either that the usual order of nature was 
superseded by the extraordinary operation of the spirit, or that his 
mind was so enlirelij under Ute guiilancc of tln^ ordinary operation 
of that spirit as to exclude the action of lunnau jninciples and 
motives. In the events vve* have been relating, vve see those su(J- 
dea and to them inexplicable changes, to winch tlie existence of 
sea-faring men is exposetl ; which, relieving ,jiteir lives from the 
Miiincncss of an intelligible succession of causes and effects, which 
a landsman’s lift; exhibits, expose them to the iiillueiice of a 
peculiar superstition. LJiiwilling to submit to the imeerlainty 
of chance, they ascribe the iniuunerable incidents, whose de- 
pendence on a pioxiniate natural cause they are unable to trace, 
to a predetermined plan, called fate, fixed from the birth of each 
individual in spite of whatever nature or man can oppose. We 
say not lliat this is a very philosophical arraiigcinent of ^ mortal 
consecjuences,' but that it is a cominon one, and has the warrant 
of antiquity : anria SoxotJcriv ihoti na) avayxij xal • It* 
de act* to avipdi'jrou^ — Aristot, Ethic* 3, 3, We obs^jrve 

this superstition coustantlv gaining ground in Mr. Newton's mind, 
supported by a belief of siqiernatiiral ageu(*,y exerted for or against 

c 3 him 
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him in all those physical^ and moral changes (the of Scrip* 

tnre) which he could not, but which we, aided by Kis narrative, can 
triice to causes perfectly natural. Had he been as minute in his 
account of external nature as he has been of the workings of his 
mind, it would be as easy to prove that the physical order of the 
universe was never interrupted in the events which he undoubtingly 
attributes to a special interference superseding the general laws of 
God’s providence. 

We now proceed to trace the series of moral causes and effects 
more distinctly tlian we could do in the course of tlie narrative. 

Mr. Newton was born with a constitution of strong animal 
impulses^ over which the discipline of his invalid and self-indulgent 
mother was little suited to teach him the mastery, and which the 
mixture of neglect and severity he afterwards underwent was sure 
to strengthen. With such strong passions, his exposure to the 
various temptations of a sea-faring life confirmed him in daring 
but not reckless wickedness. From the latter he was preserved 
by the strong hold which early associations still had on his iniiui : 
he could not banish the thought of his mother’s lessons and 
prayers, of Ihe God she hjfd habituated him to serve, and the future 
punishments she had taught him to dread. These thoughts miglit 
not occur to him distinctly but, far from losing any force from 
their origin being hidden and their warnings undeiiiied, they 
assumed from that very circumstance a supernatural authority. 
The principles which occur to our minds in distinct propositions 
may be compared to cords which we may find means of cutting ; 
but those which influence us as with an instinctive power of which 
we can give no account, rather resemble the attraction of gravity, 
against which it is in vain to contend. ^ But Mr. Newton’s actions 
were not only at variance with associations which he had derived 
from his motlier’smstriiction, but were opposed to the very ele- 
ments of his moriTl being. The desire of superiority, of which 
even every ordinary man has his portion, but which Newton pos- 
sessed in no common measure, as his intolerance of restraint and 
insolence to his officers testified, kept goading him with mortifica- 
tion and envy as he fell into desertion ami contempt. His romantic 
and ardent attachment to a w^oman, whose purity he contrasted 
with his own vileness, was, so long as he continued in his debase- 
ment, accompanied with that hopelessness of reciprocal affection 
which makein the heart sick. This storm of mingled passions, 
the deeper and deeper debasement of circumstances into which 
he iiyas continually sinking, disease of body, and consequent utter 
prostration of spirits, and then the danger of an immediate and 
most frightful death, forced upon him tjie conviction that bis own 
coiiscience, all mankind, and the universal powers of nature were 

'* leagued 
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leagued against him. In all this he discerned a plan for his special 
destruction, anJ instinctively he ascended from nature to nature’s 
God, and saw Him the author of it, a God of vengeance, ‘ in clouds 
and thick darkness.^ 

We repeat that these are ejBfects within the range of God’s ordi- 
nary providence. In no instances do we observe the extraordinary 
operation of the spirit visible in miracles ; nor can we any where 
detect such an unmixed action of the ordinary operation as to 
warrant Mr. Newton’s abandoning himself to the guidance of his 
feelings, or expecting that repetition of them by a special inter- 
ference of Provitlence which would complete the work of his con- 
version. Such, however, was Ills enror, and we were not therefore 
surprised to find him (by a common inconsistency) striving at first 
to keep up these feelings as divine aids and sanctions, and relaps- 
ing into his evil habits when time had weakened tliem. Had he 
relied less on their imaginary divine cliaracter, and thought ihorc 
of proceeding from them to the cultivation of right dispositions 
and habits, and the correction of wrong ones, he would have been 
less likely to fall into his former vices, and more able to make pro- 
gress in performing those cowdi/iews without which we are not per- 
mitted to expect any share in the appointed meatis of salvation. 

^ At length, (he says,) the Lord, whoge mercies are inhnite, interposed 
in iny behalf. My business, while upon the coast, was to sail from 
place to place in tlie longboat to purchase slaves. The ship was at 
Sierra Leone, and I then at the Plautanes, the scene of my former 
captivity, where cvciy thing I saw might seem to remind me of my 
ingratitude. I was in easy circumstances, courted by those who for- 
merly despised me : the hme trees 1 had planted were growing tall, and 
promised fruit the following year, against which lime i had expectations 
of retuining with a ship of Aiy own. But none of these things iift’c-ited 
me, till, as I have said, the Lord again interposed to save me. He 
visited me with a violent fever, which broke fatal chain, and once 
more brought me»V» myself. But, () what a prospect ! I thought my- 
self now summoficd away. My past dangers and deliverances, my earnest 
])rayers in time of trouble, my solemn vows before the Lord at his table, 
ami my ungi*ateful returns for all his goodness, were all present to my 
mind at once. Then 1 began to wish that the Lord had suffered me to 
sink in the ocean, when I first besought his mercy. For a little while I 
concluded the door of hope to be quite shut, but this continued not long. 
Weak, and ^^linost delirious, I arose frem my bed, and crept to a retired 
.part of the island 3 and here I found a renewed liberty to pray. I durst 
make no more resolves, but cast myself before the Lord, to do with me 
as he should please. I do not remember that any particular text, or 
"iremarkable discovery, was presented to my mind 5 but in generaU was 
enabled to hope and bcl^vc in a crucified Saviour. The burden was 
removed from niy consciewcc, and not only my peace but my health was 
restored 3 I cannot say iiistuntaneously j but 1 recovered from that hour 3 
• c 4 and 
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and so fast>, that when I returned to the ship two days afterwards, I was 
perfectly well before I got on board .’ — NtwMs Memoirs of himself pp. 
82 , 83 . 

Always in extremes in the judgment which he formed of his 
moral state, he at one time considered himself hurried into cor- 
ruptions by natural impulses which he liad not the power of resist- 
ing ; at another, drawn to perfection by a divine influence which 
his own efforts could neither assist nor oppose. He was eitlier 
possessed by a demon of infernal darkness, or a spirit of empyreal 
light, or he was the helpless and wretched neutral state for which 
Heaven and Hell were contending. With the grossest ignorance 
of the mixed nature of man, flind the most superstitious belief in 
supernatural agencies, Mr. Newton in his virtues and his vices 
was above or below the level of hunianity. But we will not anti- 
cipate what we shall say respecting the ill effects of such principles ; 
let It suffice at present to have proved them erroneous. 

The next error we w^ould expose consists in attributing alto- 
gether to supernatural influences those moral changes which have 
arisen, at least in part, from the principle of human nature w hich 
the Romans expressed by tl^eir proverbs, crede quod habes et habes, 
and possiint quia posse videntur, and which may be defined the 
power of strong belief to realize the thing believed, whether for 
good or ill. 

When earnest desire and confident expectation coincide in the 
same object, the person who feels them is stimulated to that 
highest degree of energy which is, in no slight degree, because it 
believes itself, capable of achieving every thing. Nelson, bearing 
down on the enemy, was in lioth senses certain of victory. The 
opposite state of mind, of fully expecting what we dread, produces 
a proportionate imbecility and despondence, which yields before 
a blow is struck^ All history is a record of this principle. How 
many victorit?s and liefoats, foundings and desertions of cities and 
colonies, establishings and abandonings of laws and superstitions, 
may be referred to a belief in the oracles of the Grecian and the 
omens of the Roman ! What a real influence has been exerted on 
the happiness and fortunes of states and individuals by the unreal 
mockery of judicial astrology, witchcraft and necromancy! What 
shall \\c say of the following account in the auto- biography of a 
popular writer of his having been tempted by the jDevil to sell 
his Saviour ? ‘ One morning,^ says the dramatic John Buiiyan 

in his life of himself, * as I lay in my bqd, I was most fiercely 
assaulted with tliis temptation to sell and part with Christ, the 
wicked suggestion still running in my mind, sell him, sell him, sell 
him, as fast as a man could speak ; againj^e which also in my mind, 
as at other times, 1 answered, no, no, not for thousands, thousands, 

tl'.ousands, 
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thotisiuuls, at least twenty times together : but at last, after much 
striving, I fell thfs thought pass in my mind, let him go if he will ; 
and I thought also that 1 felt my heart freely consent thereto. Oh 1 
the diligence of Satan ! oh ! the desperateness of man’s heart !’ 
Who can doubt that this was the effect of a strong belief in the 
corruption of his nature, so acting on a vivid imagination as to 
realize the thing believed ? 

This power of belief not only gives a local habitation and a 
name to visionary crimes and terrors, but adds force to real moral* 
evils. There are many temptations from our sensual appetites 
and malicious passions which we shall best conquer, like the Scy- 
thian, by night, or, like the Spartan, master by contempt. A 
belief in our own utter corruption, instead of permitting us either 
prudently to retreat or honourably to summon to our aid that high- 
minded disdain which is often the best pledge of \ictory, gives to 
the temptation an imaginary importance and a real- duration in 
our minds, whilst it robs virtue of her best allies; rlashiiig with 
doubt, if not hrancling with reprobation, those natural affections 
which cause us to tccl the (le(q)est as well as the purest gratifica- 
tion in promoting the happiness of friends; that expanded self- 
love which teaches us to seek our own by forwarding tlic good of 
others; that well-direetod desire of esteem which makes the re- 
spect of honourable men a recompense for the most strenuous 
exertions ; that high sense of self-a[)probation which finds in the 
still small voice a satisfaction which no pleasure can give and no 
{lain take away — In a word, a belief in our own utter corruption 
leaves us neither swiftness to fiv nor power to fight, raises up ene- 
mies wiiicli would not have attacked us, and streiigtheus those who 
do. 

The WTetch who is, because he believes liimself, iu the state of 
debasement we have described, cannot contemplate the possibility 
of the gradual progress in religious faith and practice, which is 
the course of a Christian race and the terms of his warfare, nor 
that Gocl will iDork with him both to wall and to do, but expects a 
total change of his nature to precede every exertion of his own. 
Ill the meantime, as he considers tlic only good qf which he is 
capable is to abhor himself, his agony of remorse is wairked up 
tp the highest pitch, — is sustained tlicie for a short time by the 
struggles (){ determined self-condemnation — till tlie storm of min- 
gled passions, having exhausted the more violent agencies of 
nature, subsides into a calm, delightful in itself, but still more de- 
lightful when contrasted with tlie foul hubbub which preceded i^.* 

There is yet another state of mind w hich has been mistaken for 

See Whitfield’s account of hi^ own conversion . — boutheus Life of WaUv. vol. i. 
p. 138, et sc(i- 

an 
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an iatimate mysterious communion between God and the soul, 
when the affections and desires, debarred frorn their worldly oh-- 
j^ts, exhaust their energies in the deep love and ardent aspirations 
of a mystic theopathy. The virgin brides of heaven, when she 
severs herself from the world, must be tortured by the cravings of 
disappointed nature, if she be unable to fill her heart and mind 
with other feelings and thoughts. How fearful may be tlic 
^struggle between her desire to break and to respect her vows, we 
^nay learn from the admirable picture which Mr. Blanco White 
has drawn of the misery of a cloister. But to a vivid imagination 
and warm feelings, this is not so difficult a task as we might ex- 
pect, and its performance nfkybc traced on the illuminated vellum, 
or the dingy tract, through every gradation, from the dim twilight 
miisings of a holy abstraction, to the brilliant visions of strong 
faith ; from the vulgar impurities of a Moravian sister to the pure 
aftections of a Guion. The life of this amiable enthusiast is at 
once so interesting, and ofi’ers so natural an explanation of a state 
of mind which appeared to herself and her follow'ers a mystery of 
divine love, that we shall present an outline of it to our readers. 

Though the author 0^35 volumes of rhapsody, and the founder 
of a numerous sect of enthusiasts, the Quictisls of France, (to re- 
press whose errors the Ga^llican and Roman churches convoked 
their ablest divines,) she is merely known to the generality of 
English readers as the writer of a few hymns, which Newton 
praised and Cowper translated. She was born in Jfj68, of a 
good family, at Montargis, d\in p^re (she says) et d’unc m^re qui 
faisoient profession d\ine fort grande piete, particulierenient iiion 
p^re qui I’avoit heritee de ses ancetres : car Ton petit presqiie 
compter depuis tres long-temps autsnt cle saints chins sa faniillc, 
qu'il y a eu de persomies qui Font composcc.* She did not 
shame her ancestry, having, even in childhood, had her dreams of 
eternal punishments, experienced the desire ,of martyrdom, and 
devoted her little breakfast for some time to an* image of our Sa- 
viour. Abandoned in her infancy by her mother to the care of 
servants, she w^as placed by her father at the age of seven in a 
convent of Ursulines, under the care of her lialf-sister, by w'hom 
she was tenderly and jiiously educated, and had made such pro- 
gress in a year, as to return ‘ pertinent answers’ to the questions 
with which Henrietta, wife of James II. when she visited the con- 
vent, proved her young wit. 

* I continued some time longer with my sister, where I retained the 


* The English translator seems to Imvc thought this an unreasonable proportion in 
family, aiul has altered the passage to * many his forefatlicrs were saints/ Wc 
shall however quote lioni him in future. The title of hh Iraiisliilioii is, Tlie Exemplaiy 
Life of the pious Lady Guion. t 

love 
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Idve and fear of God. My life was easy.; I was educated agreeably with 
her. I improved \nucli in the time 1 had my healthy for very often 
was 1 sick, and seized with maladies as sudden as uncommon : in the 
evening well and in the morning swelled, and full of blueish marks, 
symptoms of a fever which soon followed. At nine yews of age, I was 
taken with so violent a fit of throwing up blood, that they thought I was 
going to die : I was rendered exceedingly weak ther^y.’— Li/c, ^c. p, 25. 

The mortifications to which we have ascribed her alienation, 
from human, and devotion to divine, feelings, now commenced.* 
An elder sister became jealous of her affection to her instructress, 
and having assumed the care of her education, ‘ forbid me,’ she 
says, ^ to speak to my other sister, and* when she knew I had spoke 
to. her, she got me whipt, or beat me herself.’ 

Afterwards she meets with much persecution from the hoarders 
in the convent, ‘ and was so much neglected as to meat and drink 
that she fell away, and became emaciated.’ 

^ After having been here about ciglit months, my father took me home 
again. My mother kept me more with her, beginning now to have a 
higher regard for me tliau before : yet she still preferred my brother, 
whicli was so visible that every one spoke erf it with dislike ; for when 
I vvus sick, and met with any thing 1 liked, he demanded it ; it WHS tlieu 
taken from me, and given to him, though he was perfectly well in health. 
He was continually giving me new vexiftions. One day he made me 
mount up on top of the coach ; Avheii he had done that he threw me 
• down on the ground ; and by the full I was bruised. At other times he 
beat me ; but wlialevcr lie did, however wrong, was winked at, or bad 
the most favourable construction put upon it. Tliis conduct soured my 
temper *. 1 had little disposition to do good, saying, “ I was never the 
better for it.” It was not then for thee alone, Oh God, that I did good, 
since I ceased to do it, when jt met not such a reception from others ^ 
I wanted. Had I known how to make a right use of this thy cruci- 
fying conduct towards me, I should have made a good progress. Far 
from turning me out of the way, it would have made me turn more 
wholly to thee. With jealous eyes, I looked on my brother, seeing the 
wide difference made betwixt him and me. Whatever he did, he always 
did well; but the blame of all fell on me. IMy sisters by the mother made 
their court to her, by caressing him and falling foul on me. It is true, 
I WAS bad: 1 was relapsed into my former faults of lying and peevish- 
ness. With all these faidts, I was very tender and charitable to the 
poor, prayed to God assiduously, loved to hear any speak of him, and to 
read good books.’ — pp. 28, 29. 

It was about this time that she * began to think of giving her-' 
sell'jip to Go4 in good earnest/ 

^ I wanted to be a nun, and importuned my mother excessively to 
take me to that house ; but jhe would not do it for fear of grieving my 
father, who was yet absent,^ and she still referred me to his rcliirn. As 
I saw that 1 could not obtain from her what I desired, I coimteifeitcd 
• ' her 
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h&t hand-witing, and fojrgcd a fetter, in which she besought those ladies 
to' receive me: excusing herself from coming with life on account of her 
illness/ — p. 36. 

From these good resolutions she is however diveited by admi- 
ration, (for she was beautiful,) dress, company, and romances, 
aided by a visit to the vanity-fair of Paris. There she is married 
at fifteen, having signed the marriage-articles without being al- 
^lowed to know what they were, or to whom they contracted her, 
and finds her husband morose in temper, and twenty-two year^ 
older than herself; his mother a domestic tyrant, who 'opposed her 
in every thing, and, in order to vex her, niiide her perform the most 
humiliating offices and boffi equally vulgar in their habits and 
conversation. What aggravated the evil, she says, ' was the re- 
membrance of those persons who had proposed for me, the dif- 
feronce of their humour and manners, the love they had for me, with 
their agreeableness and politeness.^ Whilst her own mother re- 
proaches her for never visiting her parents, tliis precious pair ' taunt 
her with bitter speeches’ whenever she docs. Even in society lier 
step-mother ' gulls lier with the grossest affronts, atid finds the 
secret of extinguishing her vivacity and rendering lur stupid.’ 

' To complete my alfliction, they presented me with a waiting maid 
who was every thing with thcFi. She kept me in siglitlikc a governess, 
and treated me in a strange manner. For the Jiiost part I bore wdth pa- 
tience these evils, vvliicli 1 had no way to avoid : but sometimes 1 let , 
some hasty answer escape me, which was a source of grievous crosses to 
me and violent reproaches for a long time together. When I went out, 
the footmen liad orders to give an account of every thing I did. It was 
then I began to cat the bread of sorrows, and to mingle my drink with 
my tears. At table they still did something to me, which covered me 
with confusion. I could not forbear tears, and thence had a double con- 
fusion, one for w'hat they said to me, and the other for not. being able 
to refrain weeping. I had no one to confide in who might share my 
affliction, and to assist me to bear it. When I wouhl impart some hint 
of it to my mother, I drew upon myself new crosses; so tliat I resolved 
id have no confidant of my trouble. It was not from any natural 
cruelty that my husband treated me thus 3 for he loved me even pas- 
sionately, but he was w’^arm and hasty, and my mother-in-law conti- 
nually irritated him about me. 

' It was in a condition so deplorable. Oh my God, that I began 
to perceive the need I had of thy assistance : for this .situation was very 
perilous for me : as I met with none but admirers abroad, and such as 
riattcred me to my hurt, it were to be feared lest at such a tender age, 
amidst all the strange domestic crosses I had to bear, I might beseduced; 
Bift tbou, by thy goodness and love, gave it quite another tmn. By 
these redoubled strokes thou didst draw me to thyself, and by thy 
crosses effected what thy caresses could wot effect.’ 


' Such 
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^ Sucli stunning blows so impaired the vivacity of my nature, that I 
became like a lamb that is shearing. I prayed to our Lord to assist me, 
and he was my refuge. As my age dift'ered from theirs (for my husband 
was twenty-two years older than I) 1 saw well there was no probability 
of changing their humours, which were fortified with years : as I found 
that whatever I said was ofi'ensive, even those things which others would 
have been pleased with, I knew not what to do. One day, weighed 
down with grief, about six months after 1 was married, being alone, I 
was tempted even to cut out my tongue, that I might no longer irritate 
those who seized at every word with rage and resentment — But thou, O '' 
God, didst stop me short and shewed me my folly. I prayed continually, 

I communicated, I wished even to become dumb, so simple and ignorant 
was I. Though 1 liave had my share crosses, I never found any so 
diijScult to support, as that of perpetual contrariety, without relaxation 
of doing all one can to please, without ever succeeding therein, but even 
still offending by the veiy means designed to oblige, and being kept with 
such i)ersons, in a most severe confinement, from morning till night, 
without ever daring to cjuit them. I have found that great crosses over- 
whelm, and stifle all anger at once. But sucli a continual contrariety 
irritates and stirs up a sourness at the heart. It has such a strange effect, 
that it requires the utmost violence of self-restraint, not to break out into 
vexation and rage.’ — pp. 53 — 56*. 

Tlie.se cxtnict.s will jircpare our reader.^ to expect the natural 
consequences of this domestic tyranny, — that a creature so aft’cc- 
lionate and imaginative, bereaved of all worldly comfort, should 
•seeik tiiat peace wliicli the world cannot give, with a pnrpo.se so 
undivided and enthusiaslic, as to mistake a natural slate of mind 
for a special mysterion.s communion between God and her soul. 
Complaining to her confessor of the deadness of her devotions — 

‘ Ho presently replied, It is, Madam, because you !seck without 
vvhat you have within. Accuslom yourself to seek Ciod in your Jicartf 
and you will there find liiiii.’’ 

^ Having said these words, he left me. They were to me like the 
stroke of a dart, which penetrated through my heart. I felt at this in- 
stant a very deep wtmnd, a wound so delightful that I desired not to be 
cured, 'lliesc words brought into iny heart, what I had been .seeking so 
many years j or rather they discovered to me what was there, and which 
I had not enjoyed for want of knowing it. Oh my Lord ! thou wast in 
iny heart, and demanded only a simple turning of my mind inward, to 
make me perceive thy presence. Oh infinite Goodness ! how was I run- 
ning hither and thither to seek thee! my life was a burden to inc, 
though my happiness was within myself. I was poor in the midst of 
riches, and ready to perish with hunger near a table plentifully spread, 
and a continual feast. Oh Beauty ancient and new ! why have I known 
thee so late ! Alas ! I sought thee where thou wast not, and did »ot 
seek thee where thou wast. It was for want of understanding these 
words of thy gospel, The liingdom of (iod cometh not with observa- 
tion : neither shall they say, Lo here, or lo there ; For behold the king- 
» dom 
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dam of God is within ^ you.” This t now esperiehced; For diou he- 
camest my king, and heart thy kingdom, wherehi thou didst reigri 
supreme, and performed all thy sacred will. 

^ I told this good man, that I did not know what he had done to 
me, that my heart was quite changed, that God was there ; for from that 
moment he had given me an experience of his presence in my soul ; not 
by thought or any application of mind, hut as a thing really possessed 
after the sweetest manner.’* I experienced those words iii the Canti- 
cles : ** Thy name is as precious ointment poured forth ; therefore do the 
\irgins love thee.” For I felt in my soul an unction which, as a salutary 
balsam, healed in a moment all my wounds. I slept not that whole 
night, because thy love, oh my God ! flowed in me like delicious oil 3 
and bin ned, as a Arc which w^s going to devour in an instant all that 
was left of self. I was suddenly so altered that I was hardly to.be 
known either by myself or others. I found no longer those troublcsoihc 
faults or reluctances. They all disappeared, being consumed like chaft' 
in a great fire/ — pp. 70 — 72. 

^ Nothing now was more easy to me than prayer, hours passed away 
like moment.*?, while 1 coul<l hardly do any tiling else but pray. The 
fciwency of my love allowed me no intermission. It was a prayer of re- 
joicing and possessing, devoid of all busy imaginations, and forced re- 
flexions 5 it was a prayer <!*£ the will, and not of the head, wherein the 
taste of Goil was so great, so pure, unblended and uninterrupted, that it 
drew and absorbed the powers of my soul into a profound recollection, 
without act or di.scoursc, Fol* I had now no sight but of Jesus Christ 
alone. All else was excluded, in order to love with the greater extent, 
without any selfish motives or reasons for loving.’ — p, 73. 

If our readers wish to sec more of the errors and rhapsodies 
of this interesting woman, they may follow her through penances 
voluntarily undergone to prove her love to God ; an infinity of do- 
mestic mortifications and cruelties, which she no longer thought 
it right to avoid or lament; (in the language of mysticism this is the 
anneantissemeiit des puissances ;) an entire absorption iu divine 
love (qui s’appelle unite, union centrale, paree que tout se trouve 
r6uni par la \olonte ct la charitedans le centre de Tame et en Dieu 
notre dernit^re fin); an utter neglect of every thing that prudence 
and decorum dictated ; physical and moral miracles which com- 
pensated for these natural defects ; the absurdities and gullibility 
of lier friends, and the bigotry of many of her enemies, with all the 
possible combinations of an ‘ extravagant and erring spirit.’ We 
have not room for tliese details, and have already quoted sufficient 
prove that the character of tliis fourth species of assumed inspi- 
lllion is natural. 

: But we cannot take leave of la vie de Madame J. M. B. de 
la Mothe-Guyoii qui contient toutes les exp6riences de sa vie iii- 
t^rieure depuis ses commenccmeiis Ji^squ’^ la plus haute cousom- 
■ mation, avec toutes les directions relatives, (such is the Frencli 

. title 
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title of the work*) without noticing^ (and the Memoirs of Feneloii; 
by M. Ic Carding de Bansset confirm us hi our opinion,) that a 
factitious consequence was given to her rhapsodies, by the perse- 
cutions which were arrayed against her. Had these absurdities 
been met by argument rather than anathema; had the simple 
truth of Scripture been urged rather than the authoritative articles 
of councils and the opinions of fathers, the ravings of a poor vision- 
ary would not have acquired importance, and her followers would 
have sunk into insignificance. 

We have not room for more than a simple mention of many 
other natural principles which have frequently been mistaken for 
divine influences, such as the effects o6 a vehement and imaginative 
oratory, the contagious sympathy of numbers, the depression of 
mind caused by some diseases, the burst of animal spirits and 
imagintition attendant on a rapid recovery, on the one hand ; on 
the other, the influence of the mind ii])on the body, if not to pro- 
duce and remove, assuredly to aggravate and alleviate certain dis- 
orders ; that concurrence of circumstances really independent of 
each other, to produce a common result which impresses us with 
the idea of a systematic special interference for or against us ; the 
hidden ties of strong associations catching, if we may so expi'ess 
ourselves, on the events of life, and immediately arresting us with 
a force which we can neither resist 'nor explain ; lastly, (whicli 
alone will explain most of the absurdities of conversion among the 
lower orders,) the stupendous eftects of the imagination roused 
into action for the first time; the consequences of which appear as 
supernatural to him who experiences them, as if a torrent of burn- 
ing lava were to burst forth at the feet of a peasant who had never 
seen aught more romantic than Leicestershire’s 

‘ Fat fertile plains and sleepy stagnant pools/ 

If w'e examine what are called religious experiences, convictions, 
and conversions, we sliall seldom have much difficulty in Iracing 
them through some of the natural steps whicli we have described, 
instead of finding ’'ourselves justified in relying on them as the 
unerring witness of the spirit. And wlien we consider also our 
imperfect knowledge of the human mind in general, and of the 
idiosyncrasies of the individual whose thoughts we are tracing to 
general principles ; when we have made allowances for the colour- 
ings of vanity and tlie love of the marvellous on the one hand, and 
of pious fraud and worldly hypocrisy on tlie other; and recollect 
that we are 'led in the course of our inquiries often beyond tho 
limits which divide a sound from an unsound mind, we shall mi 
be inclined to differ from the opinion of those more judicious di- 
vines who have been led by ^ careful investigation of scriptural and 
moral truth (t«j ochYi^si y«p Tsuvrat to the conclusion, * that 

the 
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the evidence of the spirit ts not any secret inspiration, or any as- 
Biirance conveyed to the mind of the faitl)ful; biifit is the evidence 
of works such as by the spirit we perfomi/* Or, in the words of 
Gloster Ridley, that * the manner of the influence of the Holy 
Ghost is imperceptible to our senses, for God cannot be the ob- 
ject of tliein, so that we neither hear nor see, nor feel the motions 
of it/f 

Hitherto we have been exposing the false principles of these 
* opinions ; let us now^ turn to their mischievous effects. The most 
obvious is their tendency to divert the Christian’s attention from 
right conduct founded on pure faith to a religion of feelings. 
Convinced that the slates of mind, which we have described, are 
the workings of the Holy Spirit, he believes his soul to be in im- 
mediate communion with God so long as he experiences them, 
and will not need the evidence of good works, when he feels so 
clear an internal witness. In vain will the minister of religion 
warn him to bring forth fruits, and caution him against lyiyg 
spirits. If he has once been taught to entertain these feelings 
without question as angels of light, he will not easily be led to 
doubt their iissuraiires. '*In the aspirations of fervent prayer and 
in the visions of holy musings, he has been habituated to feel more 
of comfort, and in their absence more of desertion and bereave- 
ment than their character as Christian graces (independent of their 
unfounded claims to be considered supernatural impulses) can 
justify. Ill proportion to tlie strength and frequency of these 
feelings his conscience w ill stand less in need of the testimony of 
right Christian practice, and will be able to whisper peace when 
there is no peace. On the other hand, the misery which some- 
J:imes attends the loss of these supposed pledges of God's favour 
(as in the case of Cowper) is equally frightful, unreasonable, and 
unscriptural; and w e know not whether w^e would more deprecate 
the unfounded hopes or fears of this superstition. 

Nor must we overlook, amongst the ill effects of such princi- 
ples, the pride and ccnsorioiisiiess wfliich an imaginary possession of 
supernatural qualities so often produces. The insolence of superio- 
rity is intolerable when the soinlisaut superior claims not only to 
estimate his own excellence, but decides tliat to he an excellence in 
himself which appears to us useless or evil, and that to be a defect 
in us which we consider harmless or good. Nor will it be reu- 
derefd more tolerable by the tliin veil of humility or chmity with 
.wbidi spiritual pride often attempts to disguise himself. The fol- 
lowing account of the unpractical religion of .Mr* Newton's parish 
after enjoying sixteen years of his zealous ministry, when we re- 

... b ^ 

* Sherlock’* DiscoursevS 8tli Discourse. f Sermon 3. 

member 
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member that it <K>mee from bis suocessori^ ^vho, at leasts was not 
prejudiced what is called spiritual religion^ ought to, be 

allowed great weight. 

^ Olney, it will readily be conceived from facts which have already 
met the reader’s eye, notwithstanding its having been favoured with the 
residence and labours of Mr. Newton during sixteen years, was by no 
means, when my father removed to it, a very inviting scene of ministerial 
seirvice. Indeed the temper manifested,, when a successor was to be ap« 
pointed to Mr. N. cannot fail to surprise and ofi'end us ; and ought cer-* 
tainly, as , my father intimates, to be bOrne in mind when his ministry 
there is under consideration. Olney, at that period, was a much divided 
place X the people were full of religious notions, — of that knowledge 
which puffeth up,** — while the love that edifieth’* was comparatively 
rare. There w^re, no doubt, many excellent Christian characters among 
them 5 but, in general, the religion of the place was far from being of 
a sufficiently prjictical character : and it cannot be doubted, that the 
exquisite candour and tenderness of Mr. N.’s temper had failed of ade- 
quately counteracting the existing tendency of things. Many indeed 
were nursed up to a morbid delicacy of feeling, which could not bear the 
faithful application of scriptural admonitions, even by his gentle hand, 
without expostulation and complaint. • 

^ There is the less need to scruple this statement, because I tryst, and 
it was my fatlier’s hope and belief, that the religious state of Olney is 
materially amended j and that that town/ in some degree, exhibits the 
rare example of a Christian community considerably recovered from a 
eorrupt state, contracted by the abuse of the best principles,’ — Lfe of 
Scott, pp. 181, 182. 

We say not the best principles, and appeal to the whole course 
of our argument. The self-deceiver may enjoy these spiritual 
ejttasies without practising Christian duties, and the hypocrite 
may do easily counterfeit th^ni, as to pass himself on the devotee^ 
for a highly-gifted professor. Our readers will remember how 
entirely Wesley was deceived by the pretended flights of his 
worthless brother-ifl-law, nor will they ascribe slight importance 
to the deliberate testimony which that extraordinary man, after 
an experience of fifty years, gave to the ill consequences of a reli- 
gion of feelings. 

^ Might I not have expected^’ smd he, ' a general increase of faith 
and love, of righteousness and true holiness 3 yea, and of the. fruits of 
the. Spirit — love, joy, peace, long-sufiering, meekness, gentleness, fidelity, 
gpodne^^j temperance ) — Truly, when I saw what God had done among 
his people 1)etween forty and ^ty years ago, when I saw ihem warm in 
their first love, magnifying the Lord, and rejoicing in God their Saviour, 

I could expect nothing less than that all these would have lived like ali- 
gels hei‘e below 3 that they wopld have walked as continually seeing him 
that is invisible, having constant communion with the Fa^er and the 
Son, living in eternity, and Walking in eternity. I looked to see a cho** 
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genmtion, a royal piriesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people ;** in 
the whole tenor of their, conversation shovring forth jQi?i praise, who had 
called, them into his marvellous light/* Put, instead of thi^, it brought 
forth ciTor in ten thousand shapes. . It brought forth enthusiasm, imagi- 
nary inspiration, ascribing to the all-wise ^God, all the wild, absurd, self- 
inconsistent dreams of a heated imagination. It brought forth pride. It 
brought forth' prejudice, evil-sumiising/ctnsorioushess, judging and con- 
demning one another 5 all totally subversive of that brotherly love which 
the very badge of the Chiistian profession, without u^hlch whosoever 
Hveth is counted dead before God. It brought forth anpr, hatred, ma- 
lice, revenge, and every evil word and work j all direful fruits, not of the 
Holy Spirit, but of the bottomless pit. It brought forth such base gro- 
velling affections, such deep earthly-mindedness as that of the poor hea- 
thens, which occasioned the lamentation of their own poet over them : 
O curvee in terras animee et ccslestium inancs ! O souls bowed down to 
earth, and void of God V* * — Southey s Life of Wesley , vol. ii. p. 526. 

But we shall be told, perhaps, that it is among the believers in 
divine impulses that we shall find some of the most zealous ..aiPid 
devoted followers of Christ. Whilst we fully admit the truth of 
this statement, we do not acknowledge that a conclusion, favour- 
able to the principles vve have been endeavouring to expose, may 
be derived from it. Men of eager desires, strong feelings, and 
vivid imaginations, are certain to be zealous and devoted to what- 
ever principles they adopt , but it is too probable that they will be 
injudicious iu tlicir choice. In this case, though we acknowledge 
and applaud their zeal, we .shall deny their judgment and censure 
their errors. And let it be remembered that opinions which be- 
tray them only into absurdity, may lead their followers into thci 
most pernicious errors. In Ihem^ belief in the supernatural cha- 
racter of their feelings and imaginations, while it affords a deep 
gratiiicatioii, may not be irreconcileable to the essentials of reli- 
gion, but in men of weaker spirits or less favourable natures, they 
may strike at the very root of practical piety. , 

Let it not be supposed that we would reduce religion to a mere 
practical matter in which the heart and the imagination are not to 
enter. Whilst we desire to expose the error and the mischief of 
ascribing to these principles a divine authority, and of making 
them the masters of our conduct, we are fully aware that a reli- 
gion which is not vivified by them will be cold and lifeless, and we 
see no reason why the first fruits of these powers of our mind 
should not be dedicated to their Creator s service. When the natu- 
ral phjilaso^b^, in the stupendous combination of infinite contri- 
vances whiichiare offered to his senses, has traced a simple unity of 
design^he oftnnot help ascending from that design to the Designer. 
When the^piOral philosopher in the equally stupendous system of 
‘appetite and desires, self-love and conscience, which he feels in 

* himself, 
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himselfi and of which he obiierves Ae effect in oAers, haa detected 
a plan less simple^ only because more of its completion is left 
to the agency of man, he cannot help in like manner ascending 
from that plan to the Planner. Each must coincide in the de- 
sire ojf the Stoic to harmonize his conduct with tlie physical 
and moral order of the universe. When to the knowledge of each 
the Christian adds a deeper insight into the government of the 
Almighty,, and learns that to act in concert with the system of the^ 
universe is to promote his own eternal as well as temporal happi- 
ness, his inducements are still stronger to employ the powers of 
self-government with which he has been gifted in conforming his 
feeling^’ and actions to the plan of tWfe great Architect. But this 
desire cannot be made an efficient motive of conduct unless the 
mind be trained to dwell frequently and deeply on the attributes 
of the Deity. Let 'then our aspirations be intense, provided they 
are not esteemed supernattiral iii their sources, or n^ade unprac- 
in their effects. Let them not be considered as ends, but as 
means of elevating our conduct. If our private and public devo- 
tions bear the fruit of correct practice, we may know them to have 
been acceptable to God. And let us judge our principles and 
practice, not with a desire to extenuate or exaggerate our duty, to 
make it more or less strict than is rejcjuired of us. Our Master 
knew vvliat was in man, and was touched with a feeling of his infir- 

*mitics,wheu he assigned him his reasonable service : it is supersti- 
tion which represents the Deity irritated by the song and the 
dance, and appeased by the unsatisfied piniiigs of the cloister and 
the pains of the scourge. In a word let us make our devotions 
instruments of a holy life, and consider that to be a holy life which 
so uses, that it may not abivse, the blessings which are given us. 

As our object is to elucidate what is true and expose what is 
false, not to gratify one body of Christians, or mortify another, 
we should regret to have fallen into the common error of defeat- 
ing the effect of bur matter by the faultiness of our manner. Of 
the advantage (looking to expediency independent of duty) of 
conducting controversy with due attention to tnat suaviter in inodo, 
which does not in the least compromise the fortitcr in re, we have 
a striking and a pleasing proof, in the maimer in which the warm 
and sincere praise of Mr. Scott's trul^ Christian sentiments by his 
opponent, the learned and candid head of Oriel College, is no- 
ticed by his son in the volume so often quoted. 

Had this eminent writer adopted the tone iu wbidii theological 
controversy is too often carried on, the benefit to be derived ffiam 
lus reasonings would have been confined to those Whb stand least 
in need of being convinaed by them ; instead (rf the Christian 
spirit in which he writes obtaining, as now, from his opponents in 
• D 2 ‘ argument 
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ai||;umettt thiit respectfiil attention which they wuld have refused 
to his learning and station. If we remember lhat superstition 
never flourishes alone, but clings to religion and morality for sup- 
port ; that she creeps up their deep-rooted steins and spreads over 
their noble branches^ and mingles her poisons with flfohr fruits, 
till at last the parasite alone retains vigour, and cluster ih rank 
luxuriance round a withered trunk; if we remember, too; that this 
jintertwining of good and bad is so close and perplexed as to 
re<|uire the nicest skill in their separation to avoid wounding the 
useful tree, we shall be convinced that this is not a work to be 
entrusted to a rude and careless hand. And as we are confident 
that wherever our apostolirai church can obtain a candid hearing 
she will convinre, we rejoice to see her most able advocates adopt- 
ing a tone which causes them to be heard with attention by her 
adversaries. 


Art. III . — Journal of a Ttn Months^ Residence in Neiv Zealand. 
By Richard A. Cruise, Esq. Captain in the 84th Regiment of 
Foot. 8vo. London. 

T N the South Pacific are two islands of considerable magnitude, 
dbcovered by Tasman, the Dutch navigator, in the year 1642, 
and called by him Staatenlaud, or the States^ Country, on a sup- 
position of their being a continuation of the great Southern con- 
tinent* which, when explored, was to bear that name, and which, 
in those days, was as eagerly sought as is now the North-west 
Passage or the termination of the Niger. In the following year, 
however, another Dutchman of the name of Brower determined 
their insularity, which induced the States-General to exchange their 
former appellation for that of New Zealand; — (lucus a non lu- 
cendo 1) there being no one point of resemblance between them 
and the province of Old Zealand — the former being rugged, rocky, 
and lUountainous, rising in several places to tpe height of the 
Peak of Teneriffe — the latter without a rock, and as flat as the 
fens of Lincolnshire. Since that period. Cook, Vancouver, and 
many of our circumnavigators. South Sea whalers, and mission- 
aries, have visited New Zealand; and an occasional intercourse 
has been kept up with the islands from Port Jackson in New 
South W«des, from which they are distant not more than 400 
leaguef, on the same parallel of latitude. 

* TWland by Dirck Ghe^ of * Good News’ y«eht, one of the 

ddabted Cape Horn in 1599, and which he reported to lie 
in was «oa$idered as a part of this continent. It was marked on most of the 

old ^art$ by the name of ' Gherritz Laud/ till les, by one of those easy geographical 
noailshes, thought ht to expunge it; but this land, having the other day been recognized 
In hktme sitottdOR, tiow dgvrea under tlte new i&me of ^ South Shetland/ to the 
Injustice offne daiins of the old Dutch navigator. 

Captain 
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Ca^uin Cruise (the author of the Journal before ua) visited 
New Zealand, ih consequence of having the command of a mili- 
tary detachment on board His Majesty^ ship Dromedaiy; when 
she was directed to proceed thither from New South Wales to 
endeavour to procure a cargo of those extraordinary spars, which 
Captain Cook conceived to be capable of being converted into 
• the dnest topmasts in the world for ships of the line/ About ten 
months were occupied in felling and bringing down this cargo to 
the beach, during which Captain Cruise informs us, he * was led) 
from motives of curiosity, to maintain a constant intercourse with 
the inhabitants^ and to devote much of his leisure to their society/ 
His observations being minuted, as the facts that gave rise to them 
occurred, assume on that account, a greater degree of accuracy 
and authenticity than the more pleasing form of a connected nar- 
rative would have given them, and are unquestionably deserving 
of greater attention than the notices of casual and hasty visitors to 
a particular spot. 

On l^oard the Dromedary were a few natives of New Zealand 
returning from a visit to New South Wales, which they arc in the 
habit of making. On thevesseFs arrival in the Bay of Islands, the 
friends and relations of these people pushed olF in their boats ; and 
having previously wasted a vast quantity of gunpowder, by way of 
a welcome, they came alongside — 

‘ When/ says Captain Cruise, * they were admitted into the ship, the 
scene exceeded desciiption; the muske'fe were all laid by, and every 
appearance of joy vanished. It is customary with these extraordinary 
people to go through the same ceremony upon meeting as upon taking 
leave of their fi lends. They join their noses together, and remain m 
this position for at least half aii hour ; during which time they sob and 
howl m a most doleful manner! It there be many friends gathered arouiiTl 
the person who has returned, the nearest relation takes possession of his 
nose, while the others hang upon his aims, shoulders, and legs, and keep 
perfect time with the chief* mourner (if he may be so called) in the va- 
rious expressions* of his lamentations. This ended, they resume their 
wonted cheerfulness, and enter into a detail of all that has happened 
during their separation. As there were nine New Zealanders just re- 
turned and more than three times that number to coramqmorate the 
event, the howl wasi quite tremendous, and so novel to almost every one 
in the ship, that it was with difficulty our people's attention could be 
kept to matters, at that moment, much more essential. little Repero, 
who had frequently boasted during the passage, that he was too much 
of an Englishman ever to cry again, made a strong effit^|^i|henhis father 
Shungie, approached him, to keep his word ; but hisl^y habit soon 
got the better of his resolution, and he evinced, if possi|da, more disttess 
than any of the others.' — pp. 19 — 

A chief, who had sent liis son to New South Wales under die 

D 3 protection 
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protectioti of his brother Evee, where he died, laow came forward 
toiitl^uife after his child. 

\ Tiie whole family sat in a circle upon the deck ; and thd mfat, which 
the poor little boy bad been accustomed to wear, and which was the 
only relic of him, was brought up and placed by Eved in the centre of 
the group; The scene of lamentation that ensued was truly distressing, 
particularly on the part of the mother and sister of the deceased. To 
appease the grief of the father, who was an elderly man, and who, from 
rheumatic pomplaint, had lost the use of his limbs, a musket, which 
had been purchased for him at Port Jackson, was laid before him. After 
a time it seemed to have some effect in restoring his composure, and 
when he had got a little powder, which he said was necessary to salute 
the memory of his child, he ^vent away in apparent tranquillity.'— 
pp. 22, 23. 

Though this is, perhaps, the part of the northern island most 
frequented by the South Sea whalers, there was nothing in the 
face of the country, or in the dwellings of the natives, that indicated 
the least degree of improvement ; the former remaining nearly in 
a state of nature, and the latter being little better than hovels of 
the most wretched kind ; even those of the chiefs being scarcely 
high enough to admit their owners to stand upright ; in fact, the 
New Zealanders make but little use of their dwellings, as the fine- 
ness of the climate induce^, them to prefer sleeping out of doors. 

usual way in which they take their rest is in a sitting posture^ 
with tlieir legs gathered under them, enveloped in a coarse mat, 
which. Captain Cruise says, ^ gives them the appearance during 
the night of a number of bee-hives scattered in groups about a 
vilWe.' 

The New Zealanders are divided into a great number of petty 
Ij'ibes, who are generally in a state of hostility with one another. 
One of these tribes had just returned to the Bay of Islands from 
an expedition to the river Thames shortly after Captain Cruise's 
arrival. • i 

‘ The fleet was composed of about fifty canoes, mainy of them seventy 
or eighty feet long, and few less than sixty. Their prows, sides, and 
stern posts were handsomely carved, and ornamented with a profusion 
of feathers ; and they generally carried two sails made of straw matting. 
They were filled with warriors, who stood up and shouted as tliey 
passed OUT boat, and held up several human beads as trophies of dieir 
l>ucces6.'-4.p. 37 , 

- these memorials of their barbarous triumph, the visitors 

them several captives, men, women, and 
eWMeri, wfccitiSrere observed to be sitting patietitly on the beach, 
which was to consign them to their respective 
masters 5 for one object of their wars^is that of making slaves, 
. are very numerous among these children of nature. Among 

the 
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the feii^ale captives was we who e^ccited paiti^ul^ interest j she 
was young and handsome, avoided talking with the rest of the pri- 
soners, but sat silent and alone, and appeared to be wholly ab- 
sorbed in afRictipn, . Her father, who was a chief, bad been killed 
by the man whose prisoner she now was* Attracted to the spot 
where she was sitting. Captain Cruise gives the following account 
of what took place ; it is highly characteristic of the brutal and 
ferocious conduct of these savages. 

^ The man who had slain her father, having cut otFhis head, and pre» 
■itferved it by a process peculiar to these islanders, took it out of a basket 
where it bad hitherto been concealed, and threw it into the lap of the 
unhappy daughter. At once &be aewejl it with a degree of frenzy not 
■to be described, pressed iu inanimate nose to her own, and held it in 
tins position until her teais ran over every part of it. She then laid it 
down, and with a bit of sharp shell disfigured her person in so shocking 
a manner, that in a few minutes not a vestige of her former beauty re- 
mained. She first began by cutting her arms, then her breasts, and 
latterly her face. Every incision was so deep as to cause a gush of 
blood ; but she seemed quite insensible to pain, and performed the opc- 
, ration with heroic resolution. 

‘ He whose cruelty had caused this frightful exhibition, was evidently 
amused at the horror with which we viewed it; and, laying hold of the 
head by the hair, which was long and black, offered to sell it to us for 
an axe, turned it in various ways to shew it off to the best advantage, 
and when no purchaser was to be found, replaced it in the basket from 
whence he had taken it. The features were as perfect as when in life, 
jind though the daughter was quite grown up, the head of her father ap- 
peared to be that of a youthful and handsome man.' — pp. 42, 43. 

It will readily be supposed, that the unfortunate beings re- 
duced to slavery are not treated with much mildness or considera- 
tion ; in fact, they are not bnly condemned to perform all the hard 
labour, and prohibited from enjoying the same food as their masters, 
but are beaten and otherwise ill-treated, with or without occasion, 
and hold even tlifeir lives by a very precarious tenure. It appears, 
loo, that their masters will not suffer them * to be buried in conse- 
crated ground,’ but commonly throw their bodies into the woods 
to be devoured by dogs ; because, as they say, (tliough we do not 
quite comprehend their train of reasoning,) a slave has rfo existence 
after this life, whereas the free Zealander will be transported after 
death to a very happy country.’ When any member of the family 
of a chief dies, a certain number of slaves, proportioned to the rank 
of thcideceasedf are sacrificed to appease his spiritj^d,it is added, 
that, even in New South Wales,where there ha^e^d to be three 
slave boys at Mr. Marsden’s establishment, it rCijttir^ the ihter- 
position of his authority to prevent their being sacrificed on the 
grave of a New Zealander chief’s son, who died in that colony. 
^ . D 4 The 
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Tteinlanner of putting tlietii'to deatii^ Captain Gruiisa snys, * ia one 
of-t^^niost htimane customs of^^e cduntry; the omu^ecting 
being deprived of exis^noe bly a Wow6tf the head with e 
stone clnb^ without a previous iinhnation of bis intended fate/ 

It is well known that the New Zealanders havfe 'a mode of pre- 
serving from decay the features of the htiman face. The process 
Iq? Wteoh diis^ is ^e€led> and %vhidi is even extended to die Jpre- 
servation of the whole human body, after removing the inteSimes, 
ris^thns described. 

* ‘^When the Head has been separated from the body,’ and the whole 
of the interior of it extracted, it is rolled up in leaves, and put into a 
kind of even, made of heated stones laid in a hole in therground, and 
covered over with earth. The temperature is very moderate, and the 
head is baked or steamed until all tli© moisture, which is frequently wiped 
away^ has exuded; after which it is left in a current of air until per- 
fectly dry. Some of these preserved heads were brought to England ; 
the fcdtures, hair, and teeth were as perfect as in life ; nor have they 
ever rince shown any symptoms of decay. 

* The custom of preserving heads is universal among these islanders. 
They bring them back from their wars, in the first instance, as a trophy, 
and in the event of peace, t6 restore them to the party from whom they 
had taken; them : an interchange of heads being a comttion article in 
their treaties <rf reconciliation. They now barter them to the Europeans 
for a trifle.'-^pp. 50, 51. 

^We dro not ^uiprlzed that Captain Cruise sthoiild ;fihd it ' di^ 
ficutt to, define what tfieir religion is.^ The great objects which 
mostly influence savage life are self-gratification and self-pre- 
servation ; the only restraint on the former is the dread of some 
supreme, invisible, incomprehensible power, which here, under 
the name of Atua, is believed to able at any moment to 
diestroy them by ^sease, thunder and lightnings Btc. It has 
been thought that some superstitious notion attached to the cus- 
tom of tkttooinj; tte skin,* which is so universal throughout the 
isimids of the Pacific, and even among the Esquimaux of the 
Arctic regions. The New Zealanders, however, appear to use it 
only, or chiefly at least, as a distinguishing mark of their respec- 
tive tribes, each having a different afrangemeht of ffie lines anfl 
points, by which they are at once made known to one^ another* 

^ The'New Zealairfers may be considered as a fine tace of meil> 
b^ng itt general tall, well- made, and active ; their skiii is a deep 
hrbw»,^i^ hair blacky sometimes Straight, and freqUenlly eurf- 
beautifully white, their features cmtimonly re- 

P flUashig, and^ exhibiting as^ much variety as those of the 
,*a Wynnusua^ circumstance among savages. The 
i ek fair as those of the southern parts of Europe, well 
in general handsome. They are sli|htly tattooed, and, 
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with ifew exceptions^ deceittly dotfa^#< Befoxe marriage female 
chastity appears to be held in little esteem^ if* it be trne that even 
sisters and daughters are pratrituted for hire to stran^r8> who visit 
their coasts ; after however^ they beconto failhitil and 

affectionate, and are said to be very fond of thete ehiidreii. As 
usual in savage life^ they are condemned to drudgery, and to bear, 
wluch they do with great patience, the violent and brutal conduct 
of their husbands. ^ 

That they aie capable of strong attachment appears ftom various* 
anecdotes in Captain Cruise’s Journal. When the house of one 
of the missionaries was attacked and plundered, a native girl, who 
had die charge of one of his children^ crossed a river and bid her- 
self with the diild in the wood, for several days, and when all was 
again tranquil, brought it backjto its parents. The following in- 
stance of real affection is well desei-ving of record. 

‘ A native girl, the daughter of a chief, having lived fof some months 
with a soldier who was the person supposed to have caused the death of 
William Aldridge, and it appearing prudent to remove her from the 
ship, she complied with the order for her departure with some reluc- 
tance. From the time the unfortunate man had been put into confine- 
ment till the present moment she had scarcely left his side or ceased to 
cry ; and having been told that he must inevitably be hhnged) she pur- 
chased some flax from the natives alongside, and making a rope of it, 
|declare^ that if suqh should be his fate, she would put a similar termi* 
nation to her own existence: nor is there the slightest doubt that, in 
conformity to* the custom of the country, she would have executed her 
intentions. 

^ Though turned out of the ship, she remained alongside in a canoe 
from sunrise to sunset, and no lemonstrance or present could induce her 
to go away. When the Dromedary went to the Bay of Islands,* she fol- 
lowed us over-land, and again* taking up her station near that part of the 
vessel in which she supposed her protector < was imprisoned, she remained 
there even in the most desperate weather, and resumed her daily lamen- 
tation for his antiejpated fate until we finally sailed from New Ze^iland.’ 
*-p. 270. 

Among the various shades of coloured people widely dispersed 
over the islands of the great Pacific and Soutliern oceans — re- 
ducible however to two classes, the brown and the blaclc— no^e 
ever doubted that the New Zealanders (far removed as^they are 
from the continent of Asia) are a part of the former stock, and 
claim an Asiatic origin;— with the black population of Ansn^lia, 
though ^situateAnot more than 400 leagues, as we hive said, from 
its eastern shore, they have nothing in common. 'Z%air language, 
features, superstitions, and many of their customs^iv accord with 
those of Otaheite ; but the dispositions of tlie two sets of islanders 
differ as widely as those^of the Hindoo and the Malay; the iiido- 
• lencf, 
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the effeinunacy aful mUdness of the Otaheitan having totally 
disappeared ii^ the New Zealmid^r^ who is aciive> ingenious, en- 
te|:^prizing, and full o^ a ferocious enrage which frequently admits 
of m compromise, hut impels hknon to hopeless warfare and ine- 
vitable destmctioa. Kpvengeful and irascible, so as never to for- 
give noiir to brook au injury or an insult^ these people have still 
^fiome redeemiiq;* quahdos ; the several tribes being ki^ and affec- 
tionate tew^ds each other, and far from deficient in many of the 
abetter i|ii^tie 9 which are supposed to belong ei;.clusively to a 
state of civilisation. 

'The New Zealanders have been pretty generally stigmatized 
with the odious practice o(. cannibalism — a vice which we have 
.always maintained to be much less common among tlie worst of 
. savages than is so often and so vaguely asserted. Tasman had four 
men slain in a skirmish with them, one of whom they carried off, 
and dierefore ‘ doubtless^ (says Forster) they are cannibals; and 
* doubtless they tasted the flesh of an European so eaily as 
1642 .’ 

Captain Fourneaux had a midshipman (Mr. Rowe) and a 
boat’s crew of ten persons killed in an affray with these islanders, 
and tlieir bodies also were carried off. The quarrel commenced 
"by a sailor’s jacket being stolen, and by Mr. Rowe having (as he 
is said to have been in th'e habit of doing) fired at the natives. 
*^£116 hand of this unfortunate officer was afterwards found ii^ 
basket; and from this circumstance, and that of a party being 
discovered on the top of a hill dancing with wild gestures and 
kindling fires, the same German philosopher, who is every where 
full of theories and conjectures, concludes they ‘ were probably 
.dressing the bodies and tlierefore, also, he sets tliem down for 
^cannibals. Mr. Rowe’s hand was much more likely intended to 
be preserved as a trophy in the way we have mentioned, than to 
be eaten. 

In the same year M. Dufresne Marion, commander of the 
French ship Mascarin, with 28 seamen, was cut off by these 
people after living on the most friendly terms with them for more 
than a month ; but it afterwards appeared that the French had 
been the aggressors, by setting fire to two of their villages. Cap- 
tain Cruise was infornied by one of the natives that his country- 
men, determined on revenge, offered to assist Marion s people 
iu hauling the seine, in the performance of which they so arranged 
tkatuhey found an opportunity of making a sudden and 
8 t 0 i|fABEmeous attack on the unsusj^ecting and defenceless crew, 
ef whom they murdered; but nothing k said of their 
eating them. 

' The massacre of the whole crew of the Boyd, in 1809 , amount- 

‘ ing 
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ing to twenty persoi^s, (the last sntdmost atrocious of their crimes^) 
h thus accounted for % Captain Cruise : Among the New Zea- 
landers^ passengers in this iil^ted^sbip^ was the son of a chief of 
Wangarooa, named Tarru, but who had taken that of George in 
New South Wales. This man, on being ordered to work witli 
the other sailors, refused on account of ill health and his rank, 
upon which he was twice flogged, and deprived of his allowance. 
He suppressed his resentment for the time, and persuaded the 
Captain to proceed to his native harbour, as the best place to pro-'* 
cure a cargo of spars. * The Captain unguardedly went ashore 
with part of his crew, who, having suffered themseives' to be led 
into the woods, were massacred to a |nan by the hands of George 
and his kindred ruffians. The murderers then went off to the ship, 
under pretence of being sent by the Captain to make arrangements 
for receiving the spars ; and having gained admittance on board, 
they rose at once upon the remaining part of the crew, and put 
the whole of them to death, leaving a woman and two children uii- 
huit. The father of George is said to have snapped a pistol over 
a barrel of gunpowder, which exploded and deprived him and se- 
veral of the murderers of their lives, <ind destroyed the upper 
works of the vessel, which broke from her moorings and diifted 
into shallow water, where she still lies. Here loo we are also 
told that they devoured the bodies of their victims; tliough there 
not a shadow of proof fliat any such occurrence took place. 
These atrocious acts, for the commission of some of which, 
however, they were not wholly without excuse, have naturally cre- 
ated a strong prejudice against the New Zealanders; though the 
occasional visits or scores of South Sea whalers — the constant resi- 
dence of missionaries — and our author’s acquaintance with them 
of ten months’ duration, ohght, and we trust will tend in a mate- 
rial degree to correct it. For the sake of the islanders themselves, 
as well as on account of the connection which England, tlirough 
her colonies of .New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, will 
necessarily enjoy witli them, we are anxious to have their charac- 
ter placed in its true light, which hitherto, we are firmly per- 
suaded, has not been the case. It is impossible to shut our eyes 
to die immense importance to which New South Wales* is rapidly 
advancing ; and the intercourse, friendly or otherwise, which must 
take place between it and the New Zealand islands, will mainly 
contribute to the future destiny of the latter; either by gradually 
bringing the natives to that degree of civilization of twhich they are 
susceptible, or dirough a culpat)le acquiescence in the odious pre- 
judice against them, looking on all improvement ae hopeless, and 
by an unrestrained and vicious intercourse, rendering them even 
worse than they now are.^ 

• The 
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fanadern U, decisive as to ijmr general ebaracter* ^ Suf- 

fice it^to gay/ he ^pbserves» Mhat if on our arrival the peoj^le 
felt, a ftiendly disposition towards us, it was now oonsiderftd^ly^m- 
orea^i m^tual^ii^iieo vm perfectly established; to the hut 
of the New Zea||iii!^er, and to hishuxnble feie, tlie wbitemsai was 
ev^r ifvefeolM^/and, fB u guests his property was sacred from 
viotetioiw^ < ^11 this is iuUy corrohprated by 8ev«a'al of his peo- 
^ |d0> long excursions through the counti^i 4tid had 

feeuneot occasion to seek food and shelter from the inhabitants; 
and who etate diat an ' appeal to their hospitality was never made 
ip vain. Perpetually nt their mercy/ they say, ‘ if they chose to 
misuse us, not a single insult was ever offered to one of our little 
party ; ,lhe most trifling article was never stolen ; and we often 
experienced acts of generosity and disinterestedness from them 
which would have done honour to a civilized people/ The Cap- 
tain thus winds up bis eulogium : ^ We had the satisfaetkm. to 
think that not only a high degree of respect for the British cha- 
racter was excited among them, but that we carried with us at 
our, departure their general good wishes, and the sincere and dis- 
interested regret of many individuals/ 

After testimonies grounded on experience so highly creditable 
to these people, the reader ^will hardly be prepared for a piece of 
iiiforinatim which, if true, would at once throw all their goodqua- 
Kties into tho. shade ; it is ' that antliropophagy exists among 
them, and is practised, not only as a supeistitkm, but as a sensual 
aimmal ffraiijicatim* If we were not convinced pf the difficulty 
of getting rid of long rooted prejudices, we should be greatly sur- 
prized at such a charge from soisensible a man as Captain 
* Cruise ; but he had heard, and read, and believed long betbre he 
landed among them, that the New Zealanders were cannibals, 
and could not, as it woutflvseem, during his stay, eradicate this 
impression frmn his mind, though no one fact came to bis know- 
ledge which could Justify even a suspicion of such a {nraclfee. 
He admits indeed that ^ no Englishman ever witnessed the of 
cauuibalism during their visit;’ but then the islanders are ex- 
tremely anxious to conceal their luxurious repasts of this Jati4 
and yet wit& an apparent inconsistency we are told that these 
^ feasta^e publicly mentioned by the natives themselves/ which, 
is a<su^eient ground * for pre$ummg that die hor* 

.^Pb«»i 9 i 8 Uoiuff}es» '^o are scattered over die idaod, might he 
4U|^posed to be let mto the secret^ but no^ the 'immediate 
{^elin^’ o^ly has fallen under their observation— the bodies of 
female slaves, when murdeied, ‘ have been cut up, was, bed, and 

removed 
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removed to a place where they couW be eaten whhodt interrup- 
tion/ We should suppose t^t their anxiefy^for ^ concealment’ 
would prevent them rrcfni exposing themselves to interruption by 
esdtibidng to the missionaries ^tho'^ immediate prelude ;’ besides, 
the easiest and most obvioUamode of avoiding hifemiption, when^ 
ever dispoiied to indu)^ a ^ sensual aniinal gratification/ would Be 
that o{ * cutting up/ by way of variety, the ’missionary faimi^lf. 
Seriously, we ate surprizeid 't^d vexed* timt an author vrhdbaS de- 
served die commendation we kre well disposedto gi^* him; ^oiitd ’ 
condescend to* su^b loose gosstpihg as this— the ^ limbs only of 
a man are eatable, while, with the exception of the 'head, the 
whole body of a female or child is® considered deliciotis’^^ttd 
then we have a story of a chief, who, having put to death two 
slaves, %€ only one of them and, stupidly enough, threw the 
other into the sea, though he wiis perhaps the most ‘ delicious’ 
of the two. 

Let it not be supposed that we are seeking to exculpate the 
New Zealanders altogether from the disgusting and horrible 
practice of eating human flesh. We have little doubt that savages 
of their violent disposition, whose passiohs are easily and strongly 
excited, occasionally indulge a spirit of revenge by mangling and 
gnawing the bodies of their enemies. ^ We have before us a short 
account of these islands, written nearly twenty years ago by a 
surgeon of the name of Savage, who had passed some time among 
the people and brought one of them to England; in this he vin^ 
dicates them against the charge of cannibalism, though it appear- 
ed, from what he could learn, that ‘ they sometimes gratified their 
revenge by tasting the bodies of the chiefs when taken' prisoners 
in war/ To this extent, bf^Uho further, we are willing to i^dmit, 
that the New Zealanders, as well as certain other savage tribes, are 
in the habit of eating human flesh. ^ < 

We have already alluded to the coul^ence With which the mis^ 
sionaries reside iif the midst of them ; and their silence on tjte sub- 
M^hich could scarcely happen among men whose general 
character is tliatof timidity and credulity, if there existed grounds 
of suspicioh, may, we think, be allowed to operate in abatement of 
the diarge. These good men live generally on friendly terms With 
them ; but it does not appear that they have hitherto made any pro- 
gress in enlarging their mental faculties or improving their condi- 
tion. it appears to ttS that,if letdly disposed to civih^e^themifliey 
cannot follow' a better example than that Which set by 

their felloWi'labourers in OtaheiteV* The wonderfttl and almost in- 
credible change which the' missionaries have there effected is stated 
in a letter addressed to theiijFrendh minister of the’ thanne by M. 
Dttperray, commanding the corvette La Coquille, and now on a 
• voyage 
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yoy^ige of di^very in the South Seas. On his arrival off Otaheite, 
in May^ 18£S, (he says^) (they were much surprised that none of 
those niunerotis canoes made their appearance, which, with mul- 
titudes of women, visited the ships of Wallis, Bougainville, C(K)k 
and Vancouver. ^I%ey found, on landings that the entire population 
cff the sevem! distriots, to number of abbut 7000, was, at that 
moment, a^teretnbled near dbe church, not only for divine service, but 
for discussing the ardeles of a code of laws proposed by the mis^ 
* siondries. About two mcmdis before they had declared the island 
to be independent, and replaced the English flag, which had floated 
since the dme of Wallis, by a red dag with a white star in the upper 
dngle : the missionaries, however, still preserved their influence, 
and were held in the highest veneration > These discreet an^ pious 
labourers had succeeded in effecting a total change in the munneis 
atideuslomsfof the inhabitants; their former idolatrous practices 
were done away, and all professed the Christian religion ; the 

women no longer visited vessels touching at the island ; and were 
extremely leserved when met with on shore. Marriage was ob- 
served among them as a sacred rite, and the king himself had set the 
example of limiting hiin&lf ta one wife ; the consequence of this 
has been, that woman has obtained her due rank and influence in 
society, and sits at the same table with her husband : the sex are no 
longer considered as created solely for the pleasure, or to be treated 
at the caprice, of man; they are raised in self-respect, and such are 
their ideas of decency and modesty that they would now act from 
principle, as Captain Cook tells us, a party of them did from sur- 
prize when he and his officers suddenly came upon them while 
bathing-^* The chaste Diana/ he s^s, * with her nymphs, could 
«|iot have discovered more confusidP^and distress at the sight of 
Actseon, than these women expressed upon our approach.’ In- 
ternal wars are no longer known, the whole island having enjo^yed 
profound peace since the fkv^x 1816, when human sacrifices were 
abolished, together with those accursed societies *known under the 
name of Arreoys, H 

We can scarcely doubt that, in some of the numerous missionary 

tracts which have not reached us, the methods employed in bringing 

,»£ , 

* It is much to be regretted, that some of our sliips of war do not occasionally touch 
at these islands, to keep up that friendly disposition vtrhlch they have always tnahifestecl 
towards *nd wMch is welt worth prescribing. The French hate been there, 

and the have been there ; and we happen to know that the comiuaiuler of one 

of the corvettes offered to purcha$e one of the Society Uls^ds for 40,000 dol- 
lars; ^tth a refusal, from the improved condition of the Taheitans. as repre- 

senie#% Captain Doperray, and which is corroborated by onO our South Sea 
whalpyi^ these islaiids may, ere king, become of considerable importance in a commer- 
eiarranl^ of view ; indeed, we are credibly informed, that within the lost tlxree years 
thd natives of TaheitO have inclosed 12,000 acres, a/id are planting cotton, vhich is said 
to possess the very finest fibre. 

the 
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the Otalieitans to the happy state of improvement here described, 
have been particdlarly detail^; and if so, an acquaintance ivith 
them might be eminently useful to those good men who' have esta- 
blished diemselves on N ew Zealand* The native has^ but few su- 
perstitious, and can scarcely be said to have any religion; he is 
therefore the more uilfettered to- receive instroctioh from those 
who will kindly take the trouble to lead him in the right way ; and 
we cannot- but' think that* the missionaries settled among these 
people, and who are amply supplied with the means from Eng- ' 
land, fail of success, it must be mainly attributed to their want of 
skill, or of a proper attention to the duties of their station^Unless, 
indeed, they are thwarted by the proseedings of a swindling and 
unprincipled set of men in this country, who, under pretence of 
making grants of land in New Zealand, are endeavouring to indue® 
persons to emigrate thither, much in the same manner as was re- 
cently practised with regard to the supposed settlement of Poyais— 

that most impudent and infamous imposture, our exposure of 
which at its commencement, if duly attended to, might have spared 
a world of misery to the deluded objects who rushed headlong into 
the snare. If any dupes should be found So desperate as^ to embark 
for New Zealand with such ideas as those fraudulent land-jobbers 
have held forth to them, the probability is that the result will be 
more calamitous even than the Poyais imposture, and that not one 
of them will escape with life. 

The climate of New Zealand, and particularly of the northern 
island, is not unlike that of the British islands, more particularly 
of Ireland, unless in the superior mildness of the winter, the cold 
being seldom more intense than barely to produce a hoar frost on 
the surface; the lowest poiglfef the thermometer rarely falls be-, 
low 40^, and generally on the average ranges from 50® to 60® ; 
nor is the heat of summer so great as to destroy the verdure, there 
being, as in England, much rain and cloudy weather, in which 
the thermometer 'seldom rises beyond 78®, and generally ranges 
b^weeii it and 66®. In rivers, hills and valleys, it may be com- 
pared witli England; the hills are beautifully covered with woods, 
and through every ravine runs a streamlet of clear water* The 
plains are clothed with unfading verdure^ chiefly of the fern 
plant, whbse roots when roasted and pounded are eaten by the 
natives, and form no inconsiderable portion of their sustenance* 

Nor is the northern island inferior to England in its larger 
rivers and harbours; it too has its Thames, of no mean.maj^ii- 
tude; and the harbours within the Bay of Islands and that of Wian- 
garooa are singularly secure and beautiful. ‘ The entrance of 
Wangarooa,’ says CaptaiiijCruise^ * is not more than halP-a-mile 
wide, and it is impossible to discover it from any distance at sea ; 

• but 
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but it b deep quite close to the land on either sida^ which is bold 
and steep^ and^ when entered^ it is ^ne of the finest harbours in 
the world; the largest fleet n\tght ride in it; nor is there a wind 
from which it is not sheltered/ 

Ofi a loose estimate the no#dierQ island is supposed to contain 
100,000 soub. For this scanty population there appears to be 
no vfmt of i^stensince, notwidistanding their constant quarreb and 
wars# Ho^, which run wild in the woods, and the ioomera, or 
•sw^t potatoe, may be considered as the staple articles of food, 
which, however, they often iroprovidently pait with to the South 
Sea wbabp, in exchange for muskets and gunpowder. Tlic ga- 
thering of the koomera is a s<i)rt of epoch which marks the return- 
ing year. 

Domestic fowls m scaicci and aie leared cliiefly for their fea- 
thers, to be used as ornaments. The culinary vegetables left by 
Cook still exist, but in a very degenerate state ; the common po- 
tatoe, however, answers well, and promises to be a gieat blessing 
to the islanders. The Missionaries have introduced a few cows 
and sheep, and planted wheat and Indian corn, both of which give 
eai^ hopes of success, ' 

But the two most valuable products hitherto discovered, as arti- 
cles of export, are the native flax-plant (phormium temx), and the 
cowrie-tree. The former Has been described as superior, for its 
fine, strong, and silky fibre, to any species of hemp or flax yet 
known. The latter has been proved to afford (as Cook, we have 
seen, foretold it would) the finest spars for topmasts in the world. 
It was the difficulty of procuring from the north of Europe top- 
masts for large ships that induced the Navy Boaid to dispatch 
Jtho' Dlropicdary to these islands for aNjargo of them. With much 
difficulty and delay, owing to the want of roads in the thick and 
almost impenetrable forests, she obtained about 100. They were 
found on trial to be df equad gravity with Riga spars, and to pos- 
sess a greater degree of flexibility as well as of strength than the 
very best species of fir procured from the North; the wood of tfiis 
tree is nuich finer grained than any timber of the pine tribe ; and 
thi6 trunbs are of such a size as to serve for the main and foi^- 
topmasts of the largest three-deckers.*** The Cowrie, though coni- 
fetond, istKmt allied to the pine tribe, but is a species of tfie genus 
which fi^phius describes under the name of Dammara, which 
affofdst^^pitcb or lesin used by the natives of the oriental archi- 
pelago; and wtdeh is of a diferent genus from tree which 
in<ladh produces the dammer. It is not very abOndaot in New 

of tSO guns, is supplied with themj they have abo beea used 
In ^ea^going, and the reports oi their qualitie^are moat favoorable. 

Zealand, 
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Z^aland^ its growth being confined^ as far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, to the iiortl^vard of Mercury bay, on one ^ide of the island, 
and the mouth of the VVycottd on the other. We trust, therefore, 
as the climates are nearly the same, that the settlers of New South 
Woles and Van Diemen^'s Land will not neglect to raise planta- 
tions of this valuable tree, so important for naval purposes. If 
indeed the frosts of England should not be too severe, we see 
no reason why it might not be introduced into this country. This 
fact will probably soon be ascertained, as the Horticultural So- 
ciety have a living plant in their garden at Chiswick. 


Art. IV. — Hislorical Life of Joanna *of Sicily, Queen of Naples, 
and Counless of J?TOT.ence : with correlaiive Delaih of the 
raiure and Maniiers of Italy and Vrovence in the Tliirleenth 
and Fourteenth Cenluries. ^2, Vols. 8\o. 1824. 

^ I TIERE are many circumstances which invest the life of this 
celebrated and unfortunate woman with peculiar inteiest. 
The appalling and mysterious tragedy which darkened her y outli, 
the vicissitudes of splendour and wretchedness of her after years, 
her fame for talents and beauty, have all cou'^plred to bestow on 
her fortunes more of the chaiucter of romance than of real history. 
The question of her participation in th(' murder of her first hus- 
band is one of those problems which can never eutirely cease to 
be attractne, because it can never be finally determined. Almost 
all the chroniclers of the times were satisfied of her guilt ; none of 
them maiiituiu her innocenee ; and the general testimony, which 
may be gathered in favour of her chai acter from the animated ♦ 
eulogies of Petrarch and Bqpcaccio, though it tends to throw 
some discredit on the accuvsalion against lier, certainly contains up 
direct arguments for her acquittal. Until lately, therefore, all suc- 
ceeding historians, except those of Naples and Provence, ha\e 
concurred in implifiitly adopting the public opinion of the age in 
which she lived; and, even proceeding a step be}ond their authoii- 
ties, have assumed the murder of her husband to be her own act, 
as if she had commanded his execution in open day. History has 
her victims as vycll as her favourites. ‘ The name of J6anu^ of 
Naples,^ as Mr. Hallam well observes, ' has suffered by tlie lax re- 
petition of calumnies. Whatever share she may have had in her 
husband^ , death, and certainly under circumstances of, extenu- 
ation, her subsequent life was not oi>en to any flagrant reproach ; 
the charge pf dissolute manners so often made is not warranted b^ 
any specific proof or contemporary testimony.' 

But while it seems to be now admitted, that the deputation of 
J oanna, during the last thirty years of her life, has been unjustly 
VOL. xkxT, NO. Lxi, w aspefsed. 
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the colivicdoii that her earlier days were sullied by the 
comtiussicm of an atrocious crime has, as we have seen, scarcely 
been disturbed. A champion, however, has suddenly started up 
in the person of the writer before us, not only to avouch the purity 
of her general morals, but to maintain, d Pou&ance, her innocence 
of thegreat offence. Like a good knight and true, he is prepared 
to break ^ lance in a lady’s cause; and M^arming his imagination 
wkh visions of resplendent loveliness, and genius, and wisdom, 
which no authentic records survive to dispel, he has dressed out 
this idol of his fancy in angelic perfection. He has caught more 
than a spark of the enthusiasm of old Brautome, who, ^ter ages 
had closed over the grave ^of this flower of Provence and Naples, 
was fired by her portrait to exclaim that her beauty must have far 
exceeded that of the Laura of Petrarch. * Certainly,’ quoth he, 
* this was a beautiful princess, whose countenance displays great 
sweetness with a captivating majesty. She is painted in a magni- 
ficent robe of crimson velvet, loaded with gold and silver lace aud 
ciiibroidery« This robe is almost in the exact fashion our ladies 
wear now on days of great solemnity, which is called a Bouloiinaise, 
with a great quantity of large tags of gold; on her head she wears 
a bonnet on a cushion. In brief, the fine portrait of this lady re- 
presents her in all beauty, sweetness, and true majesty so well,tliat 
one becomes enamoured of her mere image.’ 

The precise measure of the charms which may be assigned to 
a celebrated and ix)yal beauty is not, perhaps, a matter of very 
high importance ; and whether the exaggeration, if such there be, 
is employed for the embellishment of romance, or interwoven into 
the thread of history, the error is at least a harmless one. But it 
is of some consequence that the graver business of historical bio- 
graphy should neither be converted into the special pleading of an 
advocate, nor suffered to degenerate into a strain of unqualified 
and misplaced panegyric. There is riotliing in the compilation 
before us, that would have challenged our notice, or provoked us 
to distu^ ite quiet passage to a decent oblivion, but for the occa- 
sion which it affords us for introducing a few remarks upon an his- 
torical ^enigma of much curiosity. In the intensity of zeal to 
which his subject has wrought him, the new biographer of Joanna 
of Naples has not fairly weighed and stated the evidence which 
bears upon the most remarkable event in her life: in his eagerness 
to acquit his heroine, he has rejected or passed over the contem- 
jwaty narratives which seem to offer the most credible explana- 
JaoiKs; and he has placed on other and later authorities more reli- 
ance than ^ey can possibly deserve. He has thus found no 
difficulty in arriving at a positive cqpclusion on one of the most 
perplexed transactions in history ; and where candid and judicious 

• modern 
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modem writers have only hazarded a discreet doubt on the fullness 
of the testimony against this princess^ he has confidently insisted 
on her exculpation, as if he had triumphantly raised her memory 
above all suspicion. 

Joanna was the granddaughter of Robert King of Naples, who 
had originally seized the crowns of that kingdom and of Provence, 
in opposition to the right of his nephew Carobert, King of Hun- 
gary, the son of his elder brother. A politic decision of the papal 
court confirmed his usurpation ; and after this sentence, the pm- 
deuce if not the justice of which was proved by the result, his 
throne was not disturbed by the pretensions of Caroberl. r. Robert, 
a wise and active prince, passed a long reign in maiiitatidng the 
ascendancy of the Guelf or church party in Italy; but, in his de- 
clining years, he was unhappily deprived of the natural support of 
his throne by the death of his only son. As the Duke of Calabria 
left but two infant daughters, the old monarch might justly tremble 
for the future security of these helpless children, his only descend- 
ants, He laboured to avert tlie consequences of a disputed suo 
cession, by inducing his nephew Carobert of Hungary to betroth 
his second son, Andrew, at the age of only seven years, to Joanna^ 
the eldest of his infant grand-children ; and the young prince was 
removed to the court of Naples to receive his education a»ks 
future sovereign. This union, which, to the erring eye of human 
foresight, might seem to have been planned with singular wisdom, 
w as destined to scatter the seeds of civil war and calamity for above 
a century and a half. As Andrew advanced towards manhood, he 
displayed a sullen and vicious temper ; his habits were low and 
brutal, his capacity weak, and his manners barbarous. Acquiring 
none of the elegance of the polished court in which he had been 
educated, he associated only with rude Hungarians, whose gross 
propensities accorded with his taste. The old king probably saw 
enough of his charjicter to dread the consequences of entrusting 
the rights of his gfand-daughter to his generosity ; and one of his 
last acts was to assemble the states of his kingdom, and to impose 
on them a solemn oath of allegiance to their future queen Joanna. 
At the same time, changing his original purpose, he (incited the 
succession of his kingdom to Joanna alone, and restricted Andrew 
to a matrimonial crowm, and the reversion of the principality of 
Sderno, if his consort should die without issue. , 

Joanna was but sixteen years of age when she succeeded to the 
throne of her grandfather, and her husband Andrew was only two , 
years her senior, Y oung, beautiful, and inexperienced, the mistress, 
too, of a brilliant court, the splendour of which wa% enhanced by 
the presence of numerous jjfinces of the blood, (sons of Robertas 
^ E 2 brothers,) 
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Xmaniia fpund Ji>ut too raaiyr temptations to jjlunge into 
a es(re|r of thoughtless and dissipated, perhaps of criminal gaiety, 
like aversion that she bad acquired for ner husband was increased 
by the jealousy of power which he evinced, and sedulously fomented 
by her advisers and confidante?,, who desired to exclude Andrew 
from the dir^tiondf affairs, diat, by immersing die queen in plea- 
sure,, t^ey tpi^t themselves engross her authority. Ancjrew, on 
the^oth$^r hand, was surrounded and ruled by Hiingai ians, and par- 
ticularly by an m tful and ambitious friar his preceptor, who openly 
aapired tp govern the kingdom in his name. By these men he 
was inisadi^usly taught to despise a matrimonial crown ai|d die 

^^badaw of pOweii wtiilc hi% own descent from the elder brother of 
king Robert gave him a better hereditary claim to the throne than 
hia wife could derive from that monarch. He was therefore en- 
couraged to solicit the papal court of Avignon to sanction his pre- 
tensions by authorizing his immediate coronation. In this design 
he had every prospect of success ; and daily expecting a papal bull 
to legalize the ceremony, he already began to display his resent- 
ment against his enemies by threats of vengeance, and to betray 
Jiis doubts of the fidelity of his youthful queen, who was generally 
indeed suspected of an intrigue with her cousin, prince Louis of 
Tarento. The projects and menaces of Andrew were communi- 
cated to Joanna by her cbiirtiers; among these was a female of 
.low birth, Philippa the Catanian, who had been elevated by tlu' 
royal family of N aples to wealth and distinction, and who was the 
principal favourite of the queen, and the confidante of her most 
intimate secrets. J3y this woman, her family, and associated, a 
conspiracy was formed against Andrew, 

Under pretext of a hunting party, the court was canied to the 
neighbourhood of Aversa, and, after 'the amusement, the king and 
queen, with a train, principally composed of the conspirators, re- 
paired for the night to the solitary convent of ^ San Pietro, not far 
from tliat town. After supping gaily together,^ ilie royal pair witli- 
drew to the chamber prepared for them; but, just as Andrew was 
retiring to rest with the queen, one of the conspirators came to 
the of the chamber, and stated that a messenger had arrived 
from N^aples, with dispatches of the utmost importance. The 
victim rose unsuspicioufily at the summons;* but he had no sooner 
passed the door of bis apartment, than it wtis closed against him 
by the female affendants of the queen, and he was seized by the 
conspirators, who were waiting for him in the corridor. He was 
gyerpowered after a desperate resistance, in which Iw? drew blood 
from several of the assassins. Stopping his mouth with their 
|Ioves^ they dragged hpii towards an adjoining window, and, be- 
hiding a ring which his motjier bad given to him was a talis- 
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man agaifist death by sword or poison* they fastened a silketi cotd 
about his neck, and pushed him out of the window, which w»as 
near the ground. Some of their associates, who were in readiness 
in die gardens below, then pulled him down by the legs a$ he 
him^, and completed the work of strangulation. It was probably 
the intention of the murderers to have buried the body in the con- 
vent garden, but Isolda, a faithful Hungarian woman, who had 
nursed the infancy of Andrew, and watched over his manhood 
with undirainished solicitude, was roused by his cries, and rushing * 
into his apartment, found the queen there alone, seated by the nup- 
tial couch with her face buried in her hands. The replydF Joanna 
to her agonized inquiry after her mastiftr Increased the alarm, of tlie 
woman ; she ran with ii flambeau to lhe*window, and from thence 
saw by its light the corpse of the unhappy piince, extended on 
the grass widi the fatal cord still round his neck. (Concealment 
was no longer possible ; the assassins fled at the appearance of 
isolda, and her shrieks immediately spread the alarm through the 
convent, and from thence to the neighbouring town. 

Amidst the general indignation and horror which this foul tra- 
gedy excited, Joanna returned to Naples wdth the body of her 
husband, which was there prhately inteired. Meanwhile, Charles, 
Duke of Durazzo, one of the princes pf the blood, who had mai- 
1 ied the queen’s sister, and who did not himself escape suspicion 
of having been concerned in the conspiracy, instigated tlie popu- 
lace to avenge the minder of the king, probabl} with the hope of 
ascending the throne by the deposition of Joanna. The queen, 
on her pait, with Louis of Tareuto, now hei avowed lover, also 
assembled her pailizans, and every thing ihieaicned a furious 
civil w^ar. But the intclligepce of the fate of Andrew had, by this • 
time, leached the court of Avignon, and Clement VL, the reigning 
considering himself called upon as feudal superior of the 
Neapolitan crown/ to punish the auuiors of the atrocity, directed 
a commission to Bertrand del Bazzo, grand justiciaiy of the king- 
dom of Naples, to institute a process for the discovery of the mur- 
deiers, without respect of persons or regard to human dignities. 
Joanna was powciless against this mandate: the sencch^l of tlie 
royal household, having been first ai rested on suspicion, and put 
to the torture, disclosed his accomplices; and the justiciary, 
attended by the populace of the capital, bearing a standard, on 
which the murder of Andrew was depicted, presented himself 
before the queen’s fortified palace, to demand the persons of the 
conspiratoi^. After an ineffectual attempt to resist, Joanna was 
compelled to deliver up the accused, who were her most devoted 
seivants, and among them Rliilippa the Calanian ; and these mise- 
rable wretches, of whose guilt there was no doubt, after being 
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mude to lufFcr th« mofit frightful torturer, were burnt alive. But 
it was ^reiharked diat, contrary to usage in these execrable pro- 
ceedings by torture^ the public were entirely excluded from hear- 
ing the confessions of the criminals. 

This secrecy, however, could neither remove the conviction 
which the world entertained of the guilt of Joanna, nor shield her 
from the indignation of an avenger. It was in vain that she wrote to 
Louis, King of Hungary, who had succeeded his father, Carobert, 
on the throne of that kingdom, some years before, tO exculpate her- 
self from the crime with which she was publicly charged. Louis 
only replied by sternly pronouncing his reasons for believing her 
guilty,’**' and immediately piV^pared both to avenge his brother, and 
to assert his own hereditary claim to the throne. In the mean time, 
Joanna strengthened the evidence against her by her marriage with 
her lover, Louis of Tarento, who was believed to have been 
engaged in the plot, and whose mother had certainly afforded an 
asylum to some of the conspirators, who fled before they weic 
accused. At length the King of Hungary entered the Neapolitan 
territories, where he was universally welcomed by the nobility and 
people. The queen and her second husband escaped to Provence ; 
but Louis did not long prcser\’e his conquests. Leaving garrisons 
in the strong places, he returned to Hungary, and the government 
of his generals became almost universally disagreeable to the fickle 
Neapolitans. Pope Clement VI. too, could not, without dissatis- 
faction, sec the kingdom of Naples transferred to a powerful 
sovereign, who was not very likely to prove an obedient vassal to 
the Holy See. Receiving the queen in a solemn audience, in 
which she pleaded her cause in person, he declared his conviction 
- of her innocence; and Joanna and feer husband, encouraged by 
the disaffection of the Neapolitans against their foreign governors, 
and fortified by papal countenance, returned from Provence, and 
wrested great part of the kingdom from the Hungarians. 

After some years of indecisive warfare, Louis became weary of 
hostilities to which there appeared no end, and listened to terms 
of accommodation. Joanna engaged again to submit the investi- 
gation of her guilt or innocence to the Pope, and to resign her 
crown to the King of Hungary, if his Holiness should pronounce 
eentence against her; while Louis agreed, on his part, to with- 
draw his troops if the issue of the inquiry proved favourable to 
her. A solemn process was accordingly instituted at the court of 


• * King of Hungary’s letter was appallingly laconic — * Johanna f inordinata 
vUa pneterita, ambitiosa continuatio potestatis regias, neglecta vindicta, ct etcusaiio 
^^sequuta, te viri tui necis arguunt consciain et fuisse participem.’ — A powerful sum* 
'rahry of the presumptions against her innocence. e^BonJinius d6 Helm /illagccr. Dec. II. 
p. tdl. 

* Avignon, 
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Avignon, of ^hich it .w^^^ ,ijot lore^ee the result. Yet 

so .evid^t.appe^ed the gudt of the queen^ thjat h^r amhjfSi?adors 
could adopt ao; better mode pf defepce than th^jitof showing, hy 
the deposition of witnesses, that sorcejry had beep practised upon 
her^,and (as a necessacy cpnclusiou) that, ijf hef participation ip die 
conspiracy were; proved, she must 1 ^^^^ stand absolved, as having 
yielded only to the resistless powers of hell ! Upon this strange 
amindicujoiiiftplea, tlie Pope and his cardinals apnplled jthe accu 
isation, and pronounced her clear of offence, Tiie King of Him-* 
gary submitted with good faith to the decision, and even refused io 
receive an immense sum, which the Pope awarded to Jiipi as a re- 
muneration for the charges of the war; declaring that he, had not 
undertaken it to amass money, but to revenge the death of his 
brother. 

^upb, then, were the circumstances which attended and fol- 
lowed the murder of Andrew of Hungary, as they are given by Vil- 
lani and t)ominic di Gravina, whose relations we have compared 
and followed. That the facts are throughout pregnant with sus- 
picion against Joanna, will be clear to every judge of evidence. 
The writer before us, however, rather shrinks from adopting the 
pure version of V illani and Gravina ; and, simply repeating the 
later account which Costanzo has given of the murder, proceeds 
to argue upon the degrees of confidence which are merited by dif- 
ferent authorities. The evidence of contemporary opinion may be 
classed under three heads: that of Boccaccio and Petrarch in 
favour of Joanna; that of Villani and Gravina against her, and 
the general voice of public rumour, as variously recorded in the 
numerous minor chronicles of the times, which are to be found in 
Muratori’s great collection. The last of these three descriptions 
of testimony we shall entirely discard: it is notoriously unfavour- 
able to Joanna; but, as it is merely founded upon the unauthen- 
ticated reports >\hich filled the cities of Italy, it is no otherwise 
material than as’ it bespeaks the common belief of the age. To 
the objection w^hich we have already stated against receiving the 
general eulogies of Petrarch and Boccaccio, in opppsition to 
particular facts, we shall only add that both tliese celebrated men 
were waimly attached to King Robert and his grand-daughter, 
and pepuliarly incapacitated, by a grateful partiality, from judging 
without bias in a cause which so nearly concerned the character of 
the. queen ^nd the fair fame of her house. By Robert, Petrarch 
had been loaded witli those honours and distinctions which are 
sweetest to lettered ambition ; and J oanna, soon after her accession, 
had emulated her grandfather in doing homage to his genius. 
During the latter yems Robert, and even to the moment when 
crime and misfortunes over-clouded the reign of Joanna>tlie hap- 
® E 4 piest 
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pies|jb@fiirs^BQO(^dioh^ bten passed at the Neapotttaaeourt; 
and Mre^ofaght not to woiider, pediaps^ that, in tKe absence of no- 
t^ious proofs neither of those enthusiastic minds weis open to the 
doubtful evid^ce of her guilti 

’ * purely/ says out biographer, * we cannot put the authority of 
Villani and Gravinain competition with that of Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio/ Surely, we reply to him, he could scarcely expect to find 
the accusers of the queen in her personal friends, who, at her court, 
* moved only in the circle of her immediate partizans ; and siirely, 
an unprejudiced inquirer would prefer to seek for more unbiassed 
evidence. Such may be found in the two records so cavalierly 
rejected by our author. Until he illuminated the world with his 
opinion, Dominic di Gravina (a contemporary Neapolitan c<mi- 
nected with the court) had been held by writers of the soberest 
judgment to be the best authority for the circumstances connected 
with Andrew^s death ; but, partly by sliding gently over his em- 
barrassing testimony, and partly by questioning his Impartiality, 
his evidence is not suflered to disturb the harmony of the story 
here presented to us. By a curious contradiction, it is objected 
against him in the same breath, that he was of the party of An- 
drew, and that he suft'ered persecution for his death. Yet these 
opposite reasons for discredijing his account only add to its weight. 
The integrity and fidelity of Giovanni Villani need not be in- 
sisted upon ; and he tells us expressly the authority on which his 
account of Andrew’s murder is given : ' E uno Messer Niccolo 
Ungaro, balio del detto rb. Andreasso, passaiido per Firenze die 
n’ andava in Ungheria, il disse a nostro fratello, suo grande acconto 
a Napoli, per la forma per iioi iscritta di sopra, il qual era uomo 
^iegno di fede, e di grande autorita.’ (1^. xii. c. 51.) Yet, because 
the general character of Villaiil’s history cannot be impugned, the 
cirGUinstauce that he had for his informant the governor of An- 
drew is now found to destroy the value of this part of his work ; us 
if the fact, that Joanna was confidently believed by the Hungarian 
attendants of Andrew to have participated beyond all doubt in his 
murder, did not in itself constitute one of the strongest inip 4 ;ession 8 
against hejr. 

Notwithstanding the biographer’s preference of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio to these authorities, it would appear that he is not quite 
satisfied with the case which he has drawn from the contemporary 
de%nders of Joanna; and we have an amusing example, in his 
judgment upon her later historians, of the extent to which the pur- 
suil ofja favourite hypothesis may carry the argument of supposi- 
Ijrobabilities. The Neapolitan historian Costarizo, a 
writfer. certainly of considerable merit, 1^ assumed the innocence 
of. Joanna^ and the celebrated Giaunoiie, who has avowedly copied 

from 
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from him, follows hfe opinion. 'Not contented wJlli citing the 
authority of these historians, and of Maimbourg and Bouche, in 
favour of his heroine, as if they bad all been eye-witnesses of the 
deed, he observes that ‘ as Costanzo was born little more than a 
century after the death of Joanna, he might have acquired much 
of his information from the grand-children, if not the children, of 
those who took part in the events of her reign/ NoW Costanzo 
was bom in 1607, and was therefore in the prime of life just two 
hundred years after tlie murder of Andrew. To attempt to esta- 
blish the value of Ci;>stanzo’s testimony upon the transmission of 
information fmm mouth to mouth, through the generations of 
tliese two centuries, is just as reasonable as it would be to suppose 
that Hume collected the materials for his naiTative-of the gun- 
powder plot from the lips of the grand-children, if not the children, 
of the courtiers of James I. 

For thirty years after the peace with the King of Hungary j Jo- 
anna reigned undisturbed, and, after the premature death of Louis 
of Tarento,maiTied successively a third and a fourth husband, nei- 
ther of whom would she suffer to share her throne. Her children 
died in infancy, and her life was at lenglK hurried to its close by the 
revolting ingratitude of a second Charles of Durazzo, whom she 
had united to her niece and destined fpr her successor. Ofteiidcd 
at the last marriage of the Queen, he procured the assistance of 
Louis of Hungary, at whose court he had been invited to reside, 
for an invasion of the kingdom of Naples, and was seconded in the 
eiiterprize by Urban VI. against whom Joanna had sided, with the 
iintipope Clement Vll. in the great schism of the church. The 
ill-fated queen fell into the hands of her adopted heir, and was by 
him required lo execute a splemn deed of abdication in his favour.^ 
Hut in her extremity, and with the certainty of death before her, 
Joanna displayed a heroism worthy of her descent from a long line 
of illustrious ancostorvS. She pretended compliance with the de- 
mands of Durazzo, and he accordingly introduced some Provencal 
barons to her prison to hear her transfer their allegiance to nis 
person ; but they were no sooner admitted, than she solemnly en- 
joined them never to acknowledge for tlieir lord the ungrateful 
robber, who from a queen had made her a captive slave ; if ever 
it should be told them that she had constituted him her heir, to 
believe it not; and to hold any deed that might be shown to that 
effect, as forged, or enforced upon her. She added her Will that 
they should own for their lord Lwls of Anjou, whom she appointed 
her successor and champion to revenge the treason and violertee 
committed against her; and she bade them take no more thought 
for her, but to perform heijifuneral obsequies and to pray for her 
soul. Slie was shortly afterwards put to death in pitson by com- 
mand 
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Ihnra2zo; iniiyhat lummer is difFereutljy related. The 
common etoiy is that she was smothered with a pillow; but there 
strong reason for believing the account of the secretary of 
Urbw VI. who was at JS^aples at the time, that four Hungarian 
soldiers were secretly introduced into the castle of Muro wfeere she 
was confined* and entering its chapel while she was kneeling before 
the altnr, strangled > her with a sUken cord. 

During the long interval between the murder of Andrew and her 
‘ own death, the history of Joanna is very barren of important 
transactions, nor are there any minute records of authentic cha- 
racter to supply this poverty of circumstance. But our biogra- 
pher has nevertheless contrived to swell his work into two volumes. 
With * correlative details,’ as he terms them, of the literature and 
manners of Italy and Provence. His descriptions, as they regard 
file manners of the times, are for the most part made up of copious 
extracts from St. Palaye and* other writers ; and his notices on lite- 
rature are similarly composed. First, we have a tedious paper on 
the troubadours, selected, but without judgment or taste, from the 
usual sources ; and next, a regular life of Boccaccio, in the course 
of which we are favoured with a long common-place account of 
the plan of the Decameron, and an abstract of its most celebrated 
tales. In the same way, we have in another place a literal trans- 
lation gt length of Boccaccio’s description of the great pestilence 
of J 348, the original of which must ever be admired for its simple 
vigour, but which is far too well known to need the unprofitable 
transformation it is here compelled to suffer. In short, setting 
aside the immediate story of Joanna, which does not occupy half a 
volume, the work is nothing more than a compilation of crude 
«^aterials, thrown together without skill or elegance ; and often, 
either from defective arrangement or natural want of connection, 
veiy imperfectly blended with the principal subject. 

Nor are the errors and prejudices of the worh confined to those 
parts of it, which bear more materially on the character of the he- 
roine. Thus, in fiie introduction, (page 6.) Constance of Sicily, 
who transferred the inheritance of Naples from the Norman to the 
Swabian jine, is styled the daughter of William III. whose great 
aunt she was. Thus, too, the origin of the war against the church, 
into which Florence was forced in the pontificate of Gregory XI. 
contrary to her hereditary affections, by the treachery of me papal 
legate in Bomagna, is erroneously attributed to the premeditated 
ambition of that republic ; and the facts of the<^^test are4hrpugb- 
oint equally mbtakem But the historical partialities of the .writer 
are more remarkable fiian^his errors. Bvery enemy of Joanna is 
painted black. Bouis of Hungary eiyiecially is represented as a 
monster of aidbition and cruelty ; and, accordingly, the author is 

* sorely 
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sorely puzzled how to account for his disipter^tjed ^uid xnaguani- 
mous rejection of the pecuniary compromise award^^d by the pope* 
The ferocious or insane violence of Urban VI. may merit. all the 
odium which is heaped upon that pope, the foe of Joanna; 
but it must be by some strange obliquity of vision that two other 
pontiffs^ her supporters, are chacerm^to have been patterns of 
virtue ; that the luxury and impure morals pf Clement VI. which 
countehanced the licentious debaucheries and corruptions of the 
prelates of Avignon, are mistaken for praiseworthy magnificence 
and amiable accomplishment; and that Clement VII. who had 
personally conducted into Italy the Breton compamy of adven- 
turers — the most inhuman of those bands of organized freebooters 
which desolated the peninsula — and instigated them to atrocities 
at which the blood runs cold, is declared to have been * distin- 
guished for his various accomplishments, generous, magnificent, 
and princely in his habits and disposition, and as unlike his fero- 
cious rival (Urban VI.) in person as in mind.* 

There can scarcely be any thing more absurd than to siifier the 
mind to be warped and the imagination heated in a case five cen- 
turies old, far from important in its historical bearing, and which 
is, after all, interesting only as a curious subject of speculation. 
Perhaps the greatest attraction whi,ch th% story possesses for the 
British reader is the similarity between it and that of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, which has often been observer! . But the coincidence is 
certainly very curious. The resemblance in character and temper 
between Andrew and Darnley ; the mystery in which the murder 
of both was involved ; the youth, the beauty, the subsequent mis- 
fortunes of the two queens; the contempt and detestation of their 
husbands, which appear t,o have been common to both; their inde- 
cent marriages with men who were suspected accomplices in the 
death of their lords ; the fmrallel between the Duke of Durazzo 
and the Earl o5 Murray : all these and a thousand minor circuin- 
stanceS) even to the standards on which the murders were depicted 
to animate the populace of Naples and Edinburgh to vengeance, 
will naturally occur to the mind in comparing these historical pro- 
blems. 

We have only to add, that the size of the work is strangely dis- 
proportioned to the importance of the subject. The story of 
Joanna is but one among a thousand episodes Which might merit 
a chapter in the eventful annals of Italy, not whole volumes of 
ledibus dissertation. It is to be regretted that it has not found its 
place in our language, in a complete yet succinct and compiehen- 
aive history of that land of passion and crime,, of stormy freedom 
and intell^tual splendour. Italy has been to the modem world 
what Greece was to the nations of antiquity : taking the lead in 

early 
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eai;lj civilization and oommoroe, in letterei and in art> »he rose by 
the sAme bright career of independence and energy, and fell by 
the same luxurious corruption of private virtue, the same vicious 
quarrels of implacable factions. Her annals are deeply fraught 
with instruction and interest; and vet it is singular thati with die 
exception of theluminotis, but rapw and therefore insufficient view 
which Mr, Uallam has taken of her condition in the Middle Ages, 
the English reader has no direct means of acquaintance with one 
m the most delightful and important divisions of modern history. 

Aht, V.^1. Memoirs of UmCaptivity among ike Indians of 
North America, from Childhood to ike Age (f Nineteen ; mth 
Anecdotes descriptive of their Mariners and Customs, S^c. By 
John D. Hunter. 8vo. 1824. 

2. Sketches of the History, Manners, and Customs (f the North 
American Indians. By James Buchanan, Esq. His Majesty ^s 
Consul for the State of New York. 8vo. 1824. 

^“pHE present condition and chaiacter of the Noith American 
^ Indians may afford onfe of the most curious chapters in the 
history of man. The peculiar qualities of this ill-fated race strik- 
ingly distinguish tliem ^rom qther savage tribes : they have long 
been in collision, but never blended with the materials of organ- 
ized society; and their precarious and warideiing existence at 
this hour serves only to place the moilern civilization of their 
country in strong contrast with the impenetrable obscurity of past 
ages. In the vast wilds of the Noith American continent, no ruins 
commemorative of human thought and human action strike the 
eye; it is nature only which addresses us: the mighty forest 
unites the past and the present, and its awful silence is emblema- 
tical of tlie gloom which hangs over the moral antiquity of the 
people. One monument of remote ages indeed exists, and that 
iiionunient is a living ruivi ; for the remains of the Indian tribes 
are become to America what the sliattered column, the broken 
arch, and the falling cloister are to Europe. ' The iron hand of 
time has not made deeper ravages on these, than the relentless 
cruelty of civilized men has inflicted upon the wretched remains 
of the aboriginal children of the lake and forest. For above two 
hundred years, the Indian nations of North America have main- 
tained an unceasing struggle against the oppression and encroach- 
ment of the whites : — ^but the devotion, courage, and fortitude of 
tiieif* warlike tribes have been exerted in vain. Driven succes- 
sively from every possession by the superior knowledge and power 
of the merciless usurper, they have beei^ chased to the remotest 

forests ; systematically debased in character, and thinned in num- 
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bars aiid pbysioal strewgtii by the insidious supply of ardent 
spirits, they have dwindled to a miserable remnant, which, in the 
courji^ of a few ^rierations, will utterly disappear front the face 
of the earth. It has therefore become an object of desirabli^ in- 
cjuiry, and of great aitra<ftion in many respects, to collect as much 
information as possible on ibis singular people^ before the ex- 
tinction which we confidently anticipate, and which few, we be- 
lieve, who have had opportunities of observing the events of late 
years in North America, will incline to doubt. Every memorial 
which can be preserved of their character, and customs, and opi- 
nions, must acquire increased value ; and we cannot on this sub- 
ject — to us a melancholy one — put together the few remarks and 
facts for which we have leisure, without feeling that we may be 
affording not only some gratification to our present readers, but 
rendering an acceptable service to die curious inquirer hereafter. 
The absurd exaggerations and errors on the moral and physical 
character of the Indians, into which Raynal and oilier writers of 
the last century have fallen ; the yet more preposterous theories 
on the origin and history of these tribes, which it has lately been 
^ittempted to raise or to revive, it would be a vain labour to no- 
tice. Merely observing, by the way, that America bids fair to 
produce, a very sapient order of antiquaries, we shall not stop to 
dispute the old opinion adopted by Adair 8nd Dr. Boudinot, that 
the Indians are the descendants of the long lost ten tribes of 
Israel; neither shall we examine what Mr. Buchanan, the com- 
piler of one of the volumes before us, is facetiously pleased to 
call * the sublime hypothesis’ of Governor De Witt Clinton of 
New York, who contends that ^ their derivation is to be sought 
among the Tartars, who in ages past over-rau and exterminated 
nations who then inhabited great part of North America, and had 
made considerable progress in the arts of civilized life.’ 

Our acquaintance with the peculiarities of Indian cvistoms and 
character has unfortunately in general been derived from the re- 
ports pf traders — usually the most ignorant, and depraved, and 
dishonest part of the transatlantic white popullltion; or of 
persons totally uneducated, who have livefj in captivity or from 
choice among them ; or of well-meaning but illiterate and simple 
missionaries. Until of late years we could scarcely expect to 
pQssess any othpr instruments of communication with the Indian 
tribes than these ; for educated Englishmen could very rarely be 
tbrown into contact with them : but the last war in the Canadas 
brought our troops, on the western frontier at le^t of those pro- 
■ vinces, into constant association with the most warlike and the 
least corrupted of their bands. Many circumstances of deep and 
romantic interest are atttfehed to the events of our alliance with 
^ them. 
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them» The heroic and desperate spirit which animated them 
agftiifst their American oppressors ; their mysterions and appalling 
mode of warfare; the native talents^ the wild energy and# elo- 
quence, and the touching fate of the extraordinai'y man who 
started ttp as a leader among them ; all these were points of new 
and uncommon excitement for the imagination, and gave to the 
nature of the service on which our troops were engaged with 
them, something ori^nal, and strange, and totally distinct from 
die Ordinary * operations of warfare* Opportunities werO thus 
afforded for gaming an insight into tlie Indian character under 
some of its most striking forms ; where it was thrown into fearful 
action, and wrought to the {itmost intensity of enthusiasm and 
frenssy. 

There certainly had not for many years, if ever, been an ex- 
ample of so numerous an assemblage of various Indian tribes, as 
wejre collected on our western Canadian frontier during the cam- 
paigns of 181^ and 1813. From the shores of Lakes Superior, 
and Huron, and Michigan ; from the heads of the Mississippi 
and its tributary streams; from the immense foi-ests and prairies 
spread overthat pait of the continent, and bordering on those waters, 
Indian nations descended to the country about Detroit, to join 
their hands in the same cause, and to take up the hatchet W'ith 
their British Father, against the Long Knives, as they termed the 
Americans. The number of Indian warriors who were assembled 
in the summer of 1813 about the head-quarters of the right divi- 
sion of the Canadian army exceeded three thousand ; and as they 
brought their squaws and children with them into the Michigan 
country, Xof which it was intended to give them lasting posses- 
sion, and thus to fonn a point of support for the western flank of 
our frontier,), the total number of iheii people could not be less 
than twelve thousand.* The encampment of this large body of 
waiTiors, with their women and children, presei\Jed a singularly 
wild and imposing spectacle. The eflect was strongest by night, 
when the blazing watch-fire threw its red glare upon the swarthy 
figures whiclfdanced or grouped in indolence around it ; and the 
sound of the wm*^solig» the shout, the yell, were strangely varied at 
intervals by the plaintive cadence of the Indian flute, or the hol- 
low tone of ^ the Indian drum ; while the dark foliage of the forest 
slumbering dn the calm brilliance of a Canadian night, was half 
hidden, half revealed, as the light of the fires shot up to heaven, or 
sunk into gloomy embers* 

If any one not occupied by the busy details of that period of 

* jDdeedj we know that above 1^,000 rations per diem were, ior # considerable time. 
Issued to them, and that this number of their people actually provisioned* 
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activity and anxious warfare, and with a mind not harassed by pro- 
fessional duties, could have mingled unrestrained with the various 
tribes of our ^ red brethren/ at a time when their hearts were 
opened towards us in attachment and confidence, there can be no 
doubt that the most perfect acquaintance might have been fonned 
with all their modes of life : for their encampment of wigwams 
(oivhuts,) and of tents of the prepared deerskin, differed in no re- 
spect from their villages or ordinary habitations ; indeed they had 
made tlieir settlements as permanent as could ever suit their > 
roving nature. Their warriors plunged into the forest to hunt as 
usual, in the intervals between the business of hostility ; and the 
desultory expeditions on which they ij^ccompanied our troops, per- 
fectly resembled their usual warfare, except in the scale of supe- 
rior numbers. The map of Indian life was spread before us \ and 
the vivid recollection of these scenes has always been mingled 
with some regret, that particular and exclusive avocations permit- 
ted them to be viewed only with reference to the one great object 
of the hour. The publication of the first of the volumes before 
us, has however tended to repair the loss of personal opportunities 
for the indulgence of curiosity on man}^ points of general interest 
in the character of the Indians. The perusal of Mr. Hunter’s 
narrative has left a strong conviction on our minds, that it is the au- 
thentic production of an individual who has^ actually passed many 
years of his life among the* Indians. As this b^ief has been 
formed rather from attentive examination of the general tenor of 
his work, than from any specific evidence wliich it offers on par- 
ticular facts, it is not easy, nor is it of any importance, perhaps, 
to explain why we are disposed to yield him implicit credit. But 
we may Just notice one satisfactory coincidence in his narrative 
with our own knowledge. ' 

Describing himself as resident with a tribe of the Osages, who 
are scattered through the country on the left bank of the Arkan- 
sas river, he mentions the arrival among them of the famous 
Tecuinth6, with his brother, the Shawanee prophet. The object 
of the two chiefs in this visit, which was without success, was to 
induce the Osages to join the confederation of the northern In- 
dians, in concert with the British, against the Americans. The 
general outline, which Hunter gives from memory, of tlie harangue 
of Tecumth6, fully agrees with the strain of passionate appeal 
^nd natural imagery which characterized his oratory upon other 
occasions. His vehement exposition of the wrongs inflicted by 
the Americans upon the Indians, produced upon, his auditory |he 
powerful effect which usually followed his addresses ; and the 
nmtivels are not explained which determined the Osages, after 
long deliberation, to resiSt his exhortations. The visit of Te- 
* cumtliti 
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cumth4 must bo uudcrstood from Hunter’s book to have taken 
place in the autiunn of 18 for in previously mentioning an earth- 
q^itake which he remembers in the year before, he concludes, from 
what he has since learnt, in the absence of any other mode of 
computing time, that this visitation must have occurred in 1811— 
a period which, he says* accords with the^subsequent events of his^ 
life. Ifow we happen to know that Tecninth6 did certainly, 
after the capture of Detroit by our forces in August, 1812, quit 
«our head^quarters there ; that, proceeding down the Mississippi, 
he traversed an immense extent of Indian country, and employed 
himself* witJi various success, in animating his brethren by his 
eloquence to unite against the Americans ; and that he did not 
return to the Michigan territory until the following January. 
We do not think it probable that Hunter, vihose tribe was seated 
many hundred miles to the south and west of the nations iii our 
alliance, could have been acquainted with this singular journey of 
Tecumth^, unless he had really seen him as he relates. The story 
may serve, therefore, both to prove his own veracity, and the re- 
markable energy and intelligence with which Tecunith6 pursued 
his scheme of rousing h\s brethren against their enemy, along a 
frontier of above a thousand miles. 

We shall only remark further of Hunter’s book, that in general 
his descriptions of Indian manners and customs are minutely ac- 
curate, as far as vve have been able to compare them witli our own 
recollection and that of others ; and after giving a brief outline of 
his curious history, we think we may conlidenily refer the reader 
to the work itself, as offering incomparably the best account which 
we have ever seen of the Indian tribes. With respect to the other 
volume before us, that of Mr. Buchanan, we shall dismiss it with 
^ery few W'ords, The author is hinisdf absolutely without any 
qualifications whatever for the task which he has undertaken. H is 
acquaiutauce with the Indians, as far as we can gather from his 
own account, has been confined to a casual m^seting with some 
stragglers from tlie debased and degraded remnants of tribes 
who dwell in the cultivated country ; and he has travelled over 
parts of Canada and the United States, merely as a thousand 
other commoii^place people have done, before liiin. The literary 
composition of his volume is below criticism, and, altogether, its 
only value consists in the copious exti acts which it offers from an 
interestiu|^ account of the Indian nations by John Heckewelder, 
a Moravian miasipna^y* who has passed the greater portion of a 
lojjg life among tbenn The work of Heckewelder, which was 
written by the desire Of the Historical Society of Philadelphia, 
only in the Transactions of that body, and is therefore new 
to the British public. Mr. Buchanan. l?as unceremoniously trans- 
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planted whole chapters of the good old missionary’s labours into 
his own volume, ^nd this is our only reason for noticing it. The 
compiler’s other assistants are a Doctor Jarvis, of New york,M'ho 
has furnished him with a paper, half essay, half sermon, both ba<l 
of their kind, on the religion of the Indians ; and a Mr. Peter 
Duponceau, of Philadelphia, who has added a dissertation on the 
languages of the tribes, so profound and abstruse, that we are re- 
duced to confess our utter inability to comprehend any part of it« 

The personal narrative of Hunter extends from his earliest re- 
collections to his assumption of the habits of civilized life — a 
period of sixteen or seventeen years ; for he conjectures that when 
he left the Indians, in 181G, he must have been about twenty 
years of age. His story is of course given wholly from memory, 
a circumstance of which he is careful to remind the reader; and 
he acknowledges that, as his acquaintance with the English lan- 
guage is yet imperfect, he has been assisted by a friend ‘ with 
interrogations respecting some of the subject matter, and llie re- 
visal and arrangement of the manuscript.’ There is, however, 
nothing suspicious in the composition of the narrative, and it wears 
no appearance of having passed through jlhe hands of a professed 
book-maker. The stjle is that of a man unaccustomed to write : 
not altogether free from embarrassments and vulgarisms ; but it 
is simple and precise, and in the sU«y of his own adventures, 
vvarni, animated, and natural. 

The first gleams of imperfect recollections of this child of 
white parentage, w^lio was destined to become thoroughly na- 
turalized among tlie Indians, are associated with his capture in in- 
fancy by a party of Kickapoos. Of this event he can give no defi- 
nite account ; but from frequently reflecting on the subject with 
intense interest, he declares fliat he has at times nearly established 
^ a conviction in bis mind, of perfect remembrance.’ 

^ There are moments,’ he says, ^ when I see the rush of the Indians, 
hear their war-whodps and terrific yells, and witness the massacre of 
my parents and connections, the pillage of their property, and the in- 
cendious destruction of their dwellings. But the first incident that made 
an actual and prominent impression on me, happened while the, party 
were somewhere encamped, no doubt shortly after my capturiQ 5 it was 
as follows : — The little girl whom I before mentioned, beginning to cry, 
was iinmediately dispatched with the blow of a tomahawk from one of 
the warriors : the circumstance terrified me very much, more particu- 
larly as it was followed with very menacing motions of the same instru- 
ment, directed to me, and then pointed to the slaughtered infont, by the 
same warrior, which I then interpreted to signify, that if I cried 
. would serve me in the same manner. From this period till the appre- 
hension of personal danger had subsided, I recollect many of the occur- 
rences which took place.' fh 
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Hunter’s parents were probably among those out-settlers on the 
M^stem frontiers of the Uiiited States, usually.meti of dissolute 
lives, who begin by encroaching on the country of the Indians, 
provoke their dangerous neighbours by aggressions and frauds, and 
end by falling victims to their capricious and merciless vengeance. 

While Hunter was yet in infancy, his fate underwit two 
changes, which may afford a fearful illustration of the frail tenure 
of existence among the restless and wandering tribes of the inte- 
rior, The Kiekapoo horde who had destroyed his parents were 
tfiemselves surprised by a numerous party of roving Pawnees, who 
tntoacred and scalped nearly all their warriors, and took the re- 
mainder, including men, ^^nmen, and children, prisoners. The 
victorious Pawnees, pursuing their excursions for game into the 
hunting grounds of the Kansas, came in contact with that more 
powerfal tribe, and paid for their intrusion with dieir lives. After 
several skirmishes they were overpowered in tlieir camp ^ their 
warriors were destroyed with few exceptions, and Hunter thus fell 
into the hands of the Kansas. These Indians took him, after a long 
march, to their towns, situated on the Kansas river, several hundred 
miles above its confluence with the Missouri, which is 350 miles 
above the entrance of the latter river into the Mississippi. It was 
among this tribe, whom he describes as very superior in general 
character to the Kickapoo§ and Pawnees, that tlie young captive 
became naturalized, and passed many happy years of his youtli. 
He was adopted into the family of a warrior by liis squaw, who 
had lost a son in one of the recent engagements with the Pawnees, 
and was treated, not only by her, but by the whole tribe, with re- 
gard and tenderness. This conduct in respect to himself was not 
singular, for all the women and children were treated in the same 
manner ; while the warriors who were' so unfortunate as not to fall 
in battle were nearly all tortured to death : a few of them, hoAvever, 
were respected for their distinguished bravery, and permitted to 
live amongst their conquerors. It is shortly rafter relating liis 
adoption into the Kansas tribe that Hunter introduces the follow- 
ing picture, which is altogether characteristic. We have no doubt 
of its fidelity ; it abounds with beautiful and natural touches, and 
thorouglfly illustrates the code of Indian morality. 

^ In the ensuing fail, the traders came among us, and here, for the 
first time, to the best of my recollection, I saw a white man. My sur- 
prize, as may be naturally supposed, was great ^ but in a short time 
my curiosity became satiated, and their conduct, demeanour, and cm- 
jfloyment, regarded under the prejudices I had imbibed from the In- 
dians, left no very favourable opinion of them on my mind. It was in the 
fail season when I airived at the Kansas towns : the Indians were nu- 
merous, and well provided with venison, sbuffalo meat, com, nuts. Sic , ; 
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and judging from the knowledge I have since acquired^ had made 
greater advances towards civilized life, than any of the neighbouring 
tribes. They bad a targe number of horses ^ and while with them 1 
first learned to ride that animal. Here, after 1 had become acquainted 
with their language, I wqs accustomed, in company with the Indian 
boys, to listen with indescribable satisfaction to the sage counsels, in> 
spiring nan*atives, and traditionary tales of Tshut-chc-nau. This ve- 
nerable worn-out warrior would often admonish us for our faults, and 
exhort us never to tell a lie. ** Never steal, except it be fi^om an enemy, ’ 
whom jt is just that we should injure in every possible way. When you 
become men, be brave and cunning in war, and defend your hunting 
grounds against all encroachments. Never suffer your squaws or little 
ones to want. Protect the squaws and ftrangers from insult. On no 
account betray your friend. Resent insults — revenge yourselves on your 
enemies. Drink not the poisonous strong water of the w^hite people j it 
is sent by the Bad Spirit to destroy the Indians. Fear not death j none 
but cowards feat th die. Obey and vener.atc the old people, poi'ticularly 
your parents. Fear and propitiate the Bad Spint, that he may do you 
no harm ; — love and adore the Good Spirit, wdio made us all, who sup- 
plies our hunting grounds, and keeps us alive.” He would then point to 
the scars that disfigured his body, and say, Often have 1 been engaged 
in deadly combat with the enemies of our nation, and almost as often 
come off victorious. I have made long walks over snow and ice, and 
through swamps and prairies, without food, in search of my country’s 
foes : I have taken this and that prisoner, and the scalps of such and 
such warriors.” Now looking round on his auditors, with an indescrib- 
able expression of feeling in his countenance, and pointing to the green 
fields of corn, and to the stores collected from the hunting grounds, be 
would continue, ** For the peaceful enjoyment of all these, you arc in- 
debted to myself, and to my brave warriors. But now they are all gone, 
and I only remain. Like a decayed prairie tree, I stand alone : the com- 
panions of my youth, the partakers of my sports, my toils, and my dan- 
gers, recline their heads on the bosom of our mother. My sun is fast 
descending behind the western hills, and I feel it will soon be night 
with me.” * — pp. 20, *—22. 

Dancing, running races, wrestling, jumping, swimming, throw- 
ing the tomahawk, and fighting sham battles, form the amuse- 
ments of all Indian bo}s; and their employments consist in aiding 
the squaws in llicir agricultural and domestic duties, and in taking 
fish and some kinds of game. As Hunter grew older, he became 
a sharer in more manly pursuits ; he was armed with the bow, 
and taken by the Indians on several long hunting excursions, in 
quest of furs, and the larger pfey of buffaloes, elks and bears. I n 
one of riiese distant expeditions, the hunting party found their re-^ 
urn cut off by a furious war, which had broken out in their ab- 
sence between their people and some of the neighbouring nations ; 
and they had no alternative bdt to commit themselves to the merry 
of a tribe of , the Osages, who, though they had declared against 
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the were less inveterate iq their hostility than their other 

enemies. It is acurious and generous trait in thelndiau cliaractor, 
diet the suppliants were received with hospitality by the Os^iges, 
and incorporated with their society. This was tho last change of 
con^itioq which Hunter underM^ent during his sojourning among 
the Il]j4i^nd. , MVhen tlie incorporation of the Kansas party with 
their protectors took place, he had nearly approached manhood; 
and he soon became so expert in the chase, that the Indians gave 
him the name (by which he has since called himself) of the Hiaitei’. 
OeL, the , first occasion on wlilrh his 'new tribe could barter their 
furs with the white traders, he was supplied with a rifle instead of 
his bow and arrows; and n6w regularly assumed the character of 
the Indian warrior. He was present in several actions with other 
tribes, and, on one occasion, killed his man and took a scalp. ' It 
was,^says he, * my first and last essay of the kind. I name this 
with great repugnance to my present feelings ; but as I have set 
out to give a correct history of my life, I cannot injustice to the 
subject omit this circumstance/ In another engagement, in which 
his tribe, who had tw^o hundred waniors in the field, were victori- 
ous over the Pawnees, he had himself the misfortune to receive a 
ball just below the knee-joint. His wound was severe and painful, 
and he was confined from its effects for several weeks. 

The only remaining circumstance which wc shall briefly notice 
in Hunter’s narrative, before his separation from the Indians, is 
extremely interesting. This is his account of a hunting and ex- 
ploring expedition, in which, with thirty-six others, Kansas and 
Osages, he traversed the whole breadth of the immense conliiiont 
of North America, from the lower parts of the Arkansas river to 
the Pacific Ocean — a distance of full, two thousand miles. In this 
surprising journey, the party set out merely with the intention of 
ascending the Arkansas on the usual business of the chase ; but 
after proceeding up the main branch of that Kiver for some hun- 
dred miles, they quitted its banks, crossed over in a northerly di- 
rection to the La Platte, and traced their route up its stream 
nearly to its sources, among the great chain the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Here they w^ere impelled by curiosity, and the thirst of ad- 
venture aild fame, to proceed onwards to those ‘ Great Western 
HilU/ imd even beyond them ; for it appears that the party gene- 
rally thought the accomplishment of this journey would entitle 
them on their return to as much applause from their people*^a8 if 
^tliey had gained a signal victory over their enemies./ The whole 
%^ount of the journey of these wanderers is filled, as might natu- 
rttlly be expected, with incident and adventure ; but we cannot stop 
to notice miy part of it, until, after crog^ing the great range of moun- 
tains; the pal^ finally reached the Pa^sific Ocean, on the south side 
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of the Chock-a-li-lum, or Columbia river. The effect which the 
first view of the* mighty expanse of waters produced upoa the 
minds of these untutored children of nature^ is described with 
great simplicity and beauty. 

* Here the surprise and astonishment of our whole party w^ inde- 
scribably great, unbounded view of waters, the incessant and tre- 
mendous dashirig of the waves silongthe shore, accompanied witli a noise 
resembling the i*oar of loud and distant thunder, filled our minds wltli the 
most sublime and awful sensations, and dxed on them, as immutable 
truths, the tradition we had received from OUr old mCUj th^t tbC gjEXiUl 
waters divide the residence of the Great Spirit from the temporary abodes 
of his red children. We here contemplated in silent dread the immense 
difficulties over which we should be obliged to triumph after death, be- 
fore we could arrive at those delightful hunting grounds, which arc un- 
alterably destined for such only as do good, and love the Great Spirit. 
We looked in vain for the stranded and shattered canoes of those who 
had done wickedly. We could sec none, and were led to hope that they 
were few in number. We offered up our devotions, or I might rather say 
our minds were serious, and our devotions continued all the time wc 
were in this country, for we had ever been taught to believe that the 
Great Spirit resided on the western side of flie Rocky Mountains ; and 
this idea continued throughout the journey, notwithstanding the more 
specific boundary assigned to him by our paditionary dogmas.' — p. 

The trees had just begun to show their foliage when the party 
commenced their journey up the Arkansas; and sixteen moons 
had passed, and they had undergone acute sufferings on their 
route during the winter, before they effected their return, which 
was greeted by the tribe with extravagant rejoicings. The period 
of Hunter’s separation from his Indian brethren was. now ap- 
proaching. He was induce, d, in company with some of tlmm, to 
enter into engagements witli the white traders and hunters^ who 
frequented the Osage settlements for traffic and game, and to ac- 
company them iiijSeveral hunting expeditions ; in one of which he 
ascended the Missouri, above a thousand miles, as far as the 
Great Falls near its source. Upon this, and other occasions, he 
saw sufficient proofs of the habitual bad faith and fraud with 
which the traders conduct themselves towards the Indians ; but 
the circumstance which led to his abandoning savage life was an 
act of diabolical treachery, meditated not by the whites, but by 
the Indians against them. A party of traders had fixed their camp 
on the Arkansas, in the hunting grounds of the Osages, with 
whom they were in the habit of trafficking. The principal among 
these itineirant advehturers was a person whom Hunter calls Col<?- 
nel Watkins: — for, in the American republic, military titles, are 
as plenti/ as blackberries. kindness, excited 

the grateful attachment of Hunter; but he imprudently suffered 
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hi^ tribe to barter for top great a quantity of whiskey- They had 
previoaely met with but indifferent Success, and their faitore, as it 
generally is on such occasions, was ascribed to the white hunters, 
who had, in fact, just returned from securing the smaller streams 
and hills for game. They were still brooding over dtis disappoint- 
ment, when they were rendered furious by the liquor ; and they 
determined in their demoniac frenzy to murder all the white in- 
^ traders. The sequel, which is very honourable to Hunter, is re^ 
lated with modesty, and, we doubt not, with perfect truth. 

^TThe skin^ with fts potent contents went frequently round, and in a 
short time' nothing was to be seen or heard but the war-danee, the war- 
song, and the most bitter imprecations against all those who had tres- 
passed on their rights, and robbed them of their game. They next men- 
tioned the great quantity of furs that Watkins bad collected, which, if 
suffered to be taken away, would only serve as an inducement for other 
and more numerous parties to frequent their hunting grounds. In a 
short time,*’ said they, our lands, now our pride and glory, will be- 
come as desolate as the Rocky Mountains, whither, perhaps, we shall be 
obliged to fly for support and protection.” These atldresscs produced the 
intended effect on the now pliant and over-heated minds of their audi- 
ence : and it was immediately determined to cut off and spoil the whole 
of Watkins’s party. These proceedings produced, in my bosom, the 
most acute and indescribably painful sensations. I was obliged, never- 
theless, to suppress them, in order to avoid suspicion 3 for, should they 
have entertained the least, either against me or any one of the party, the 
consequence, at this time, would have been instant death to the pe^n 
suspected, and that, too, without any ceremony. Tlierefore, with an ap- 
parent cordiality, 1 lent my consent, and joined among the most vocife- 
rous, in approving the measure, and upbraiding the conduct of the 
traders. This deceptive conduct was also another source of painful re- 
' flection 3 because on no former occasion bad I been so situated, but that 
the opinion I expressed, or the part I took, was in perfect concordance 
with, my feelings, and the maxims I had been taught. From the first 
proposition that was made to cut off this party, I never hesitated, in rny 
own mind, as to the course of conduct I ought to pursue. After I had 
matured my plan to my own satisfaction, 1 dissembled, very much to my 
surprise, with as plausible assurance as I have since sometimes seen prac- 
tised in civilized life. In fact, I not only acted my part so well as to 
avoid suspicion, but maintained so high a place in their confidence, as to 
be intrusted, at my own solicitation, to guard our encampment. This 
office is of great importance among the Indians 3 but it seldom exists, 
except when a measure of consequence has been fixed on, for the suc- 
cessml termination of which, secrecy and di^atch become necessary. 
The whiskey being exhausted, dnd the Indians retired to rest, under its 
‘Sfupc^active influence, I silently and cautiously removed all the flints 
the guns, emptied the primings from the pans, took my own rifle, 
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Indigos generally make use of ^mail skills instead of bottles, &c, to contain 
their liquor. 
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aiid other equipments, and nMsunting the best hoi-se that had been stolen 
on the preceding <lay, made my escape, and gave the alarm to Watkins 
and bis party.’—pp. 102—104. 

After having tlius; sacrificed his attachment to his tribe to |>etter 
feelings, Hunter dared not to return to the Osagas. But his at- 
tachment to Indians and Indian life was ardent and enthusiastic; 
and his prejudices against the whites, with which his red brethren 
had always inspired him, were as great as they hod ever been* He 
felt as if he had been guilty of a culpable treachery towards his * 
tribe, and in the tumult of opposite feelings which agitated him, 
be separated from Watkins’s party, and roving in solitude in the 
forests, lived without communion with any human being for seve- 
ral moons, during which he supported himself by the game that 
he shot or took. At last he fell in with, and was persuaded to 
join, a party of white hunters, learned to share their profits, which 
were usually considerable, and, mingling with the outposts of 
civilization in Kentucky and the other western states, became thus 
gradually reconciled to tbe modes of artificial society. But, to 
judge from the curious picture which he has given of his own 
mind, the change of habits was not dFected without reluctance 
and some violence to his feelings and attachments; and we sus- 
pect it may yet prove any thing but permanent. We have known 
several instances of Europeans (and one in particular of a British 
officer of considerable mental acquirements) who have been 
allured by the strange fascination which an Indian life seems to 
possess, to quit altogether the bosom of civilized society; but we 
never yet heard of any case, like that of Hunter, where an indi- 
vidual of white or mixed parentage, after being bred up among 
the tribes, was really and finally weaned from the enchantment of * 
that life of wild excitement and adventure. 

The singularity of Hunter’s history, and the interest caused by 
his strange situation, ultimately procured him, among the whites, 
some judicious *^nd competent friends and instructors ; and it is 
much to his credit that he appears by his personal qualities to 
have won the regard of many of the more respectable inhabitants 
in the western states. Among others, a Mr. John Dunn, of Cape 
Girardeau, in the state of Missouri, treated him, he says, in every 
respect, like a father or brother; and gratefully calling himself 
after that individual, and adding his own Indian appellation, he 
assumed the name, which he has ever since borne, of J ohn Dunn 
Hunter.. By another worthy person, a Mr. Wyatt, he was in- 
structed in the unadulterated truths of Christianity ; and he suc- 
cessively employed the intervals between his hunting expeditions 
in attending different schools, at which he acqui|ed,wliatever in- 
formation he posses^s.^ ^’he whole period of his desultory stu- 
* F 4 dies 
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dies 'amounted only to about two ye^irs and a half; and he ac- 
knowledges, with praiseworthy candour, that Kis preceptors at 
first found him. veryintractable, aldiough he hopes that h^^subse- 
c|6ently gained their esteem. His account of the lirat effects of 
his acquaintance with books fe curious and natural. ' 

‘ For some time after I entered school, I experienced great dlKBculty in 
learning the pronunciation and meaning of words 5 this, however, being 
once pairtially sutmottitted, my progress was easy, till I could re^, so as 
' to understand all the common schoOl-books that were placed in my 
han^s. ' During the recess of my school employments, 1 seldom went any 
where udthout a book. I had access to some respectable libraiies, and 
became literally infatuated witj/i reading. My judgment was so much 
confused by the multiplicity of new ideas that crowded upon my undis- 
ciplined mind,, that 1 hardly knew how to discriminate between truth 
and fable. This difficulty, however, wore off with the novelty, and I 
gradually recovered, with the explanatory assistance of my associates, the 
proper condition of mind to pursue my studies, which were again re- 
newed and continued, as above noticed, with great interest and solici- 
tude/ — p. 129 . 

After he had become tolerably familiarized with the usages of 
civilized society, many of liis friends in the western states strongly 
advised him ^ to journey eastvvardly as far as Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia^ or New York, with a view to publish the history of his life, 
and such information as he possessed respecting the Indian nations 
settled west of the Mississippi.’ Besides the inducements thus held 
out to him, he had for some time fonned an ardent desire to become 
acquainted with a liberal profession. Filled with these views he, 
in the autumn of 1821 , crossed the Alleghany mountains, and, as 
it were, commenced a new existence. xVt this point his narrative 
' breaks off ; but we find him, by a letter to his publishers, which he 
has printed in the latest edition of his volume, resident in this 
country during the last year. We understand that he has since 
re-crossed the Atlimtic."*^ 

Such 


• Since the first pnrt of this Article was printed off, we have been favoured with 0. 

Inter Ironi Dr, T , of Liverpool, a gentleman to whom the scienliiic world lias been 

luiig and inufch indebted. It appeared 10 us so interesting in itseltj and so strongly cor- 
ruborutive of the credit wliich we felt disposed to attach to Hunters narrative, that we 
could not resist th^ temptation of Inyiim; a part of it before our readers. It should be 
added that Hunter, while in tliis country, occasionally resided with Dr. T„ so that hrs 
opinions are the result of personal observation. 

f liunter appeared modest, rather taciturn, seldom memipned his own adventures, but 
wlUnigly answered questions, with perspicuity. In speaking of his Indian friends be 
rational, neither magnifying their virtues, nor exaggerating their vic€». He re- 
garded them as a people placed in very unfortunate circumstances, and possessed of sp 
‘many good qualities, that their future welfare demanded the sympathy and considera- 
tion o< their white bretbreiu He conceived tliat,^iiles 8 s<jme considerable portion of 
them cmi be induced to exchange the state of hunters for tJiatof pastoral people .witii 
fited habitations, or agricidlurists, the Imii.in race will be cxtcrmbiaUd »'jy the circani- 
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Such is the abstract of Hunter’s narrative; and we think our 
readers will agree \vith us that we have not devoted greater space 
to it than the story of his extraordinary fortunes may seem to 
deserve. The tale itself does not form above one third of his 
volume, but to our taste it is by far the most interesting part of it ; 
for, besides the attractions inseparable from the relation of such a 
course of adventure, the information which it gives of the character 
and condition of the Indians, is thus conveyed in a much more easy 
and pleasing manner than it can be informal and elaborate disser- 
tations. We make this remark, however, more with reference to 
the mode in which the volume is composed, than to the relative 
worth of its contents. The largest portion of it, which he hait 
devoted to an account of the manners and customs of the Indians 
under several heads, is extremely valuable for its curious, and, to 
all appearance, authentic details. From his report, assisted by 
personal recollections, and viewed in comparison with the testi- 
mony of Heckewelder, we shall throw together the few notices 
and illustrations of Indian opinions and life for which we can find 
space. 

Assuredly the most interesting feature* in the character of tlie 
North American Indians, is the superior purity of their religious 
belief over that of all other savage nations ; and we may add, over 
even the boasted elegance of poetical mythology, with which the 
polished people of antiquity thinly veiled the grossness of their 
superstitions. From the invariable reports of those individuals 
who, in every age since the recovery of ^America, have enjoyed 
opportunities of mingling with the Indian tribes, there is nothing 
more certain than tliat these unenlightened savages firmly believe 
in the existence, the omnipotence, and the unity of God, and in a 
future state of rcAvard and punishment. To the Great Spirit, the 
giver of life, whom they worship, they attribute both the creation 
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scription of their hunting grounds, by the advance of the Americans of Kuropcan ex- 
traction, and the baneful etftctsof llie unlimited introduction of spirituous liquors. He 
spoke of them as a people that had little chance of escaping either extinction, or the 
utmost degradation, by imbibing the vices without the refinements of civilization. His 
object in going to America is not strictly speaking to return to savage life— but rather 
to endeavour to coiled Indians of the scattered smaller tribes on some ofthe’great rivers 
failing into the Missouri, and by his example to teach them the advantages of fixed 
liomes and permanent property. He conceives that the Indians will be much more 
ready to follow the example of one, who, with a thorough knowledge of «lt the arts on 
which they pride themselves, is able to instruct them in many of the arts of civilized 
life. He says that he will dedicate his life to this object, not from any superior relish 
for the life of a savage, but because he can thus, he conceives, be an instrument in the 
-hands of “ the Great Spririt,” to prevent the extinction of the red race. There wag, ui^- 
doubtedly, in his mind a keen relish for hunting as an occupation, and ho spoke of his 
rambles in ll»c woods and savannas with much animation ; but he freely admitted that 
these advantages had too many clrawjmcks not to make him look with regret on the 
prospect of quitting the haunts of civnized life/ 

• and 
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and the government of all things, with infinite wisdom, and power, 
and goodness. Of the origin of their religion; Hunter says that 
they are altogether ignorant. They believe in general that, after 
the Oreat {Spirit had' formed the hunting grounds and supplied 
them with game, he orated the first red man and woman, who 
were very large of stature, and lived to an exceedingly old age 5 
that be often held councils, and smoked with them^ thein 
Iwa to be observed, and taught them bow to take game and cul- 
tivate corn ; but that, in consequence of their disobedience, he 
withdrew, and abandoned them to tlie vexations of the bad spirit, 
^0 has eince been instrumental in ail their deg^eraey and snf* 

ferings. They believe th^ Creator of too exalted a character to 
be directly the author of evil, and that, notwithstanding the of- 
fences of his red children, he continues to shower down on them 
all the blessings which they enjoy. In consequence of this pa- 
rental regard for them, they are truly filial and sincere in their de- 
votions, and pray to him for such things as they need, and return 
thanks for such good things as they receive. 

The belief oif the Indian in a future state can scarcely be con- 
strued into any defined* idea of the immortality of the soul; for 
where, except in Christianity, has that awful and glorious truth 
been .brought to light ? The Indian can only fancy a prolongation 
of present enjoyment. His heaven is a delightful country, situated 
at a vast distance beyond the great western waters, where his 
employments will be divested of pains and trouble, not changed 
in their nature ; where the sky will be cloudless and serene, the 
game abundant, and the spring eternal. There, in the perpetual 
fruition of ease and happiness, he hopes to be again restored to the 
favour, and to enjoy the immediate presence, counsel and protection 
of the Great Spirit. But he has the* enduring conviction, that the 
cultivation and observance of good and virtuous actions in this life 
can alone secure to him a blissful futurity ; anij he is equally sure 
that the pursuit of an opposite course will entail on him endless 
afflictions, wants, and wretchedness ; barren, parched, and desolate 
hunting grounds, the inheritance and residence of wicked spirits, 
whose pleasure and province it is to render the unhappy still more 
miserable. It is also a point of almost universal belief, that the 
pleasure or displeasure of the Great Spirit is manifested in the 
passage, or attempted passage, of the good and bad, from this to 
another world. On this eventful occasion, all are supplied with 
canoes ; which, if they have been warriors, and otherwise virtuous 
gnd commendable, the Great Spirit, either directly or indirectly, 
guides across the deep to the haven of unceasing happiness and 
peace. On the other hand, if they have been cowardly, vicious, 
md negligent in die performance of their duties, they are aban- 
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doned to the malignity ojf evil spirita^ who either sink their canoes^ 
and leave them to<struggle amidst contending floods ; or feed th^ir 
hopes with delusive prospects^ and bewilder thein in ineKtricabie 
prors; or strand them QU a barren shore^and there transform them 
into some beasts reptile^ or insect^ according to the enormity of 
their guilt* 

^ The Indiansin general believe in the existence of an Evil Spirit, 
though, we learn from Hunter, that there are some among them 
who entertain doubts of his agency : but the majority certaifily 
do occasionally pray to himi in the belief that it will appease his 

wrath, or induce Jiim to mitigate his chastisementg. They doubt 

not his inferiority to the Great Spirit^ of whose character he is 
directly the reverse ; *but believe that he nevertheless has sufficient 
power committed to him to torment and punish the human race, 
and that he delights in its exercise. The interference of subordi- 
nate spirits is also credited among them to a great extent ; their 
ideas on this head are however exceedingly various. Some believe 
that they invisibly hover around and influence all their conduct, 
and are on ordinary occasions the immediate instruments of re- 
ward and punishment ; others that they p«rform only the offices of 
exciting to do good and bad actions ; and others again that they 
only officiate on great and important occasions. The account 
of Heckewelder seems to agree very closely with that of Hunter 
oil this point. 

* It is part of their religious belief, that there are infenor manitfos, to 
whom the great and good Being has given the rule and command over 
the elements j that being so great, he, like their chiefs, must have his 
attendants to execute his supreme behests j these subordinate spirits 
(something in their nature between God and man) see and report to 
him what is doing upon earth y they look down particularly upon the 
Indians, to see whether they are in need of assistance, and are ready 
at their call to assist and protect them against danger, Thus I h^ve 
frequently witnessed Indians, on the approach of a storm or thunder- 
gust, address the manitto of the air to avert all danger from them 5 I 
have also seen the Chippeways, on the lakes of Canada, pray to* the 
manitto of the waters, that he might prevent the swells from rising too 
high, while they were passing over them. In both these instances, they 
expressed their acknowledgment, or showed their willingness to be 
grateful, by throwing tobacco in the air, or strewing it on the waters. 
But amidst all these superstitious actions, the Supreme Manitto, the 
creator s^nd preserver of heaven and earth,, is the great object of their 
adgratlon. On him they rest their hopes — to him they address their 
prayers, and make their solemn sacrifices.* — Heckewelder, p. 205. 

The Worship of the Indians is little regulated either < by cere- 
monies or stated periods for devotional exercises, though in pri- 
vate it is frequent. But tU^re are great occasions on which the 
♦ whole 
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whole tribe assemble for the purpose ; such as on declarations of 
war — when they offer* up their prayers to the Great Spirit for 
success against their enemies ; on the restoration of peace — when 
they return thanksgivings; and further, — on exti^ordinary natural 
visitations^ such as stornis, earthquakes, &c. The departure from 
an encampment also is attended with something similar. 

* At the breaking up of the winter,* says Hunter, ' having supplied 
oursdves with such things as were necessary and the situation afforded, 
all our party visited the spring from which we had procured our supplies 
4)f Water, and there offered up our orisons to the Great Spirit, for having 
preserved us in health and safety, and for having supplied all our wants, 
Ibis IS; the constant practice of the Osages, Kansas, and many other 
nations of Indians located west of the Mississippi, on breaking up their 
encampments, and is by no means an unimpoi'tant ceremony.* 

The habitual piety of the Indian mind is remarked by Hecke- 
welder, and strongly insisted upon by H iinter ; and it is satisfac- 
torily proved, we think, by the whole tenor of his descriptions, 
where he throws himself back, as it were, into the feelings pecu- 
liar to his Indian life. And, indeed, after hearing, at a council, 
the broken fragments of.an Indian harangue, however imperfectly 
rendered by an ignorant interpreter, or reading the few specimens 
of Indian oratory which have been preserved by translation, no 
one can fail to remark a perpetual and earnest reference to the 
goodness and power of the Deity. * Brothers ! we all belong to 
one family — we are all children of the Great Spirit,’ was the com- 
mencement of Tecumthe’s harangue to the Osages ; and he after- 
wards tells them: ' When the white men first set foot on our 
grounds they w^ere hungry : they had no places on which to spread 
their blankets or to kindle their fires. They wei:e feeble ; they 
could do nothing for themselves. Out* fathers commiserated their 
distress, and shared freely with them whatever the Great Spirit 
had given to his red children.’ Again, when, on the remarkable 
occasion on which our forces were compelled, in"1813, to evacuate 
the Michigan territory, Tecumthe refused, in the name of his 
nation, to consent to retreat, he closed his denial with these 
words : * Our lives are in the hand of the Great Spirit : he gave 
the lands ^hich we possess to oiir fathers; if it be his will, our 
bones shall whiten on them, but we will never quit them,’ The 
whole of this speech, of which we have the authenticated copy 
before us, is too long for insertion in this place : it is one torrent 
of vehement and patlietic appeal, and has all the energy and bitter- 
ness of rude sarcasm — all the simplicity, and the occasional eleva- 
tion of thought; for which the wild oratory of the tribes is so 
remarkable. An old Oneida chief, who was blind from years, 
observed to Hecfcewelder. ‘ I am alf aged hemlock ; the winds 
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of one hundred years have wliistled through my branches ; I am 
dead at the top, , Why t yet live tlie great good Spirit only 
knows!’ This venerable father of the forest was converted to 
Christianity. 

^unter and others agr^pe in asserting that the Indians have no 
regular priesthood,; nor, indeed’, did there appear, among all the 
nations who were assembled in the British alliance during the late 
war, any sighs of the existence of such an order. But their pro- 
phets are very numerous and of various, characters ; that is, there 
are in every tube, individuals who, from their superior wisdom 
and experience, and from their careful observation of their dreams, 
are believed to possess the power of foretelling events. The In- 
dians have great faith in dreams, which they imagine to be inspired 
by invisible agents ; and hence, probably, their confidence in the 
visitations with which such spirits may indulge the wise and good. 
But pretenders of a worse description are more common, and arc 
frequently, by the wariness of their predictions and the cunning 
with which they support their impostures, very successful in prac- 
tising upon the credulity of their simple brethren. Hunter seems 
to admit that something like witchcraft prevails among them, and 
Ueckewelder more distinctly enumerates instances of the arts of 
their sorcerers. ^ It is incredible,’ he says, ^ to what a degree the 
superstitious belief iu witchcraft operates oa the mind of the In- 
dian. The momeut his imagination is struck with the idea that 
he is bewitched, he is no longer himself. Of this extraordinary 
power of their conjurers, of the causes which produce it, and the 
manner in which it is acquired, they have not a very definite idea. 
The sorcerer, they think, makes use of some deadening substance, 
which he conveys to the person he means to ‘ strike,’ in a manner 
which they can neither iimlerstand nor describe. The person 
thus stricken, is immediately seized wdth an unaccountable terror. 
His spirits sink — his appetite fails — he is disturbed in his sleep 
— he pines and W'Sistes away, or a fit of sickness seizes him, and 
he dies at last, a miserable victim to the workings of his own 
imagination.’ 

We now come to the morality of the Indians. Justice and 
liberality, and sincerity in their dealings — good faith in. their en- 
gagements — hospitality to strangers — a grave and sedate deport- 
ment — and general habits of kindness and courtesy, are certainly 
inculcated in tlie education of their youth, and practised mnoug 
them in a remarkable degree. Every one who has had opportu- 
nities of mingling with the more remote tribes, must have observed 
many of these qualities in their deportment. Courage and fidelity 
to their nation and allies arc, how^cver, the virtues most highly 
valued by them* Consiijerbg them in their natural state, or where 
T thoir 
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character has been least affected by intercourse with the 
whites, the atrocious cruelties which they exercise towards their 
enemies is their damning— we had almost Said, their only vice. 
Imagination sinks under the fearful detail of studied torments 
which they inflict upon those prisoners whom they do not spare 
and adopt, frdm’policy, to recruit the force of their warriors. The 
frenzy, the thirst of revenge and appetite for blood, ^lich they 
display^ upon these occasions are truly demoniac. With them, 
while hostilities last, an enemy is placed utterly beybhd the pale of 
commiseration and humanity, it is indeed on the subject of 
conduct to prisoners that the imperfection of the religions formed 
by man appears in all its vyretchedness : it is here too that Chris- 
tianity displays her origin in the mercy-seat of Heaven. 

To this stain in their nature must be added, where they have 
been contaminated by example, a gloomy catalogue of crimes and 
debasement. The efects of spirituous liquor upon them are such 
that many of them believe it to be prepared by the agency and in- 
spiration of Evil. The cause of this opinion is easily understood by 
every one W'ho has seen an intoxicated Indian. Drunkenness con- 
verts him at once into a*demon. Under its influence he displays 
all the ferocity of which human nature is capable, when unre- 
strained by reflection ; and there is no crime which he will not com- 
inii. The passion for liquor, which he usually finds unconquerable 
after he has once surrendered himself to it, induces him to sacrifice 
to its indulgetice every principle of rectitude, and every wholesome 

H ’udice which has previously governed his untutored mind. 

e the German ancestors of modern Europe, he will part with 
his last possession, his lands, his squaw, his good faith, and almost 
his existence, to procure his bane. This demoralization extends 
to the women, and Hunter can only Compare an encampment of 
a ti*ibe during a drunken revel to a hell upon earth. When these 
unhappy victims to the corruption of the worse portion of civilized 
society are exposed to a daily intercourse with fhe while people, 
the consequences must be obvious. The constant supply of 
ardent spirits which the Indians obtain from the cupidity of the 
traders, is the living fountain of their depravity ; and the manners 
of the settlers of the western states have corrupted and destroyed 
them like a pestilence. We affirm, without fear of contradiction 
or of error, mat fliere is not to be found on the face of the globe 
a race of men so utterly abandoned to vice and crime — so devoid 
of all fear of God and regard towards man, as the out-settlers pt 
l^entucky, Ohio, and the other back states. Heckewelder, who 
has passed a long life in those lawless regions, is a stern witness 
of the gOih and enormities of his white countrjriuen, ^nd the 
ihjli^ries and demoralization of the Inffiaus : * Our vices," says the 
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old missionary, * have destroyed them mote than our swords.* 
To understand the^ primitive character of the Indians, it is neccs^ 
sary, as we have done, to carry our inquiries among the distant 
nations with whom Hunter dwelt, or among others who, in the 
Canadian war, appeared, for the first time, in contact wth civi- 
lized life ; and we should receive with suspicion and discredit the 
reports of travellers who have drawn their superficial observations 
from the degenerate tribes in the United States, or the prejudices 
of their corrupters. 

In an Indian community, all the men enjoy a perfect equality 
of rights. In their councils, every warrior has his voice and may 
take his part; though the proceedings of a tribe are mainly directed 
by the advice of such individuals as ai^e most respected for their 
age and experience, or distinguished fur their achievements in war. 
The appointment of their chiefs is wholly elective ; but though 
they arc formally chosen, their authority seems to be regulated by 
no laws or even conventional forms. They govern, or rather in- 
fluence their brother warriors, by the reputation of those qualities 
which have procured their election ; by their eloquenefe and courage, 
their superior wisdom iu council, and skilful enterprise in arms. 
The condition of woman — that great line of distinction which will 
usually illustrate the extremes and intermediate stages of reflne- 
ment and barbarism — is low among the Indians. Our readers 
will easily believe that we are not afflicted with any liousseau- 
like sentimentality for savage life, and may therefore credit us 
when we say, that the youthful squaw exhibits, in her ordinary 
appearance, a persuasive gentleness of demeanour, a winning de- 
licacy and very often a beauty of figure and countenance joined to. 
a softness of voice peculiarly pleasing ; and that there is about her 
a quiet siibmissiveness which, betraying the habitual endurance of 
oppression, interests us in her fate. When the straggling Indian 
is met with his family upon a journey, he is sure to be found 
striding foremost, With his rifle on his shoulder, unincumbered by 
any part of the household burthen, and, if he expects to encounter 
strangers, dressed in his buff alo robe, and ornamented with feathers 
and tinsel in his gayest style. But behind him walks, or rather 
runs, his squaw, with difficulty keeping pace with him, and» bending 
under the weight of the wlicJle family stock of domestic utensils. 
Periiaps a nurseling infant is wrapped in skins, and strapped oii a 
thin flat board to her back; and at her side cider children are 
eliding to the skirts of her blimket. 

The men, regarding themselves as the lords of the earth, look 
down upon their squaws as an inferior order of beings, especially 
given to them by the Great Spirit to rear up their families, to 
take charge of and to conduct the daily affairs of their househoWsi 
and to perform, in short, every kind of domestic labour and menial 

drudgery. 
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drudgery. It is the duty of the squaws to go out into the woods 
for the game which the men have yi}c4» to pack it and to bring it 
home; for these matters are beneath the dignity of the hunters. 
Assisted by the children of both sexes, the women plant, cultivate, 
and gather in the crops of corn and, vegetables and tobacco; they 
collect wild rice, nuts, plumi?, grapes and other fruits which are 
fonnd growing spontaneously in the woods ; they carry wood and 
water, dress buffalo robes and other Skins, manufacture pottery, 
Icggins, and mocassins for the feet; and they pound the cofn, 
make maple sugar, and prepare and cook the food. The men, 
nourishing their pride and tlieir cruelty, wdll not share the burthen 
of the least of these offices with the w^eaker and all enduring sex. 
Yet Hunter says, tlial tliey are kind protectors; that, except when 
maddened by liquor, they arc never known to strike a woman ; and 
that the women cheerfully perform all the duties imposed upon 
them, and do not < onslder their lot more severe than tliat of the 
men. No state of society is in his opinion more generally exempt 
from striii' and conttaitioii between husband and wife than that of 
the red people. Of the progress of Indian courtship w^e sliall give 
his own account. 

• 

' When a young Indian becomes attached to a female, he does not 
frequent the lodge of her parents, or visit her elsewhere, oftencr, per- 
haps, than he would, jirovidcd no such attachment existed. W'crc he 
to pursue an opposite course before be liad accjuired either the reputation 
of a warrior or hunter, and suft'er his attachments to be known or sus- 
pected by any personal atteiitiou, ho would be sure to suffer the painful 
mortification of a rejection j he would become the derision of the war- 
riors, and the contempt of the squaws. On meeting, however, she is the 
first, excepting the elderly people, who engages his respectful and kiiul 
inquiries ; after which no conversation passes between them, except it 
be with the language of the eyes, wliieh, even among savages, is elo- 
quent, and apipears to be well understood. 

^ The next indication of serious intentions on the part of the young 
Indian is his assumption of more industrious habitSi^ He rises by day 
break, and, wdth his gun or bow, visits the woods and prairies, in search 
of the most rare and esteemed game. He endeavours to acquire the^cha- 
racter of an expert and industrious hunter, and, whenever success has 
ciwncd ^is efforts, never fails to send the parents of tlie object of bis 
affections some of the choicest he has procured. His mother is gene- 
rally the bearer, and she is sure to tell from what source it comes, and 
to dilate largely on the merits and excellencies of her son. The girl, on 
her paft, exercises all her skill in preparing it for food, and, when it is 
cooked, frequently sends some of the most delicious pieces, acoompatiied 
by mother small presents, such as nuts, mocassins, &;c. to bet lover. 
5bese negociations are usually cairied on by the mothers of the respective 
parties, whp consider them confidential and seldom divulge them even 
tq the remaining parents, except one or.j^th of the candidates^should be 

the 
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the bftspring of a chief, when a deviation from this practice h exacted, 
and generally observed. After an [ndlan has acquired the reputation of 
a warrior, expert hunter, or swift runner, he has little heed of minor qua- 
lifications, or of much address or formality in forming his matrimonial 
views. The young squaws sometimes discover their attachment to those 
they love, by some act of tender regard ; but more frequently through 
the kind offices of a confidant or friend. Such overtures generally suc- 
ceed : but, should they fail, it is by no means considered disgraceful, or 
in the least disadvantageous to the female ; on the contrary, should the 
objc ^ '* ' «. . . .. . . . . , . 

she. 
her 

Polygamy, that prevailing vice in ewery country which Christi- 
anity .does not bless, exists among the Indian nations, and is tole- 
rated to any extent commensurate with the means wliicli a husband 
may possess for subsisting his family. These in the cases of ordi- 
nary warriors would appear, however, to restrain the practice ; 
and even to render it uncommon. Where it is found, the dif- 
ferent wives live in contiguous lodges, fulfil their matrimonial 
duties separately, occasionally visit each other, and generally 
maintain the most friendly terms. The chief or warrior takes up 
his residence with the one he most esteems, and only leaves her to 
reside with the next in favour, during the periods of her pregnancy 
and lactation. The one with whom the husband resides considers 
it her duty and interest, and is ambitious, to discharge all the of- 
fices pertaining to a wife, as far as affects his comfort and conve- 
vience ; and any interference with her on the part of his other 
wives, except in cases of sickness or inability, is regarded as a just 
cause of offence. 

The power of divorce is common to both sexes ; but as the 
squaws consider celibacy or widowhood, a disgrace and misfortune, 
it is probable they seldom claim the right of separation. We 
think an Indian oijice accounted admirably to Ileckewelder for the 
happiness of the matrimonial state among his people. 

^ An aged ^Indian, who for many years had spent much of his time 
among the white people both in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, one day, 
about the year 1770, observed, that the Indians had not only a much 
easier way of getting a wife than the whites, but were also more certain 
of getting a good onej ‘^for,” (said he, in his broken English) white 
man court, — court, — may be one whole year ! — may be two yeai*s before 
he marry ! — well ! may be then got very good wife — but may be not / 
may be very cross I — well now, suppose cross ! scold so soon as get awake 
in the morning ! scold all day I scold until sleep! — all one; he must^ 
keep himJ white people have law forbidding throwing away wife, be he 
ever so cross i mast keep him always ! Well ! how does Indian do > 
Indian when he see industrious ^uaw, which he like, he go to him, place 
his two forefingers close Vside each other, make two look like one — look 
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squaw in the face— see kirn ^mile — ^which is all one Ae ’says yesf so he 
take him home— no danger if he be cross ! no ! nq ! squaw know too 
well what Indian do if he cross, — throw him away and take another ! 
squaw loye to eat meat ! no husband ! no meat ! squaw do every thing to 
please husband ! he do the same to please squaw ! live happy !’— p. 164. 

. Formerly, if what the Indians say may be relied upon, illegiti- 
mate births seldom occurred in any of their tribes, before the white 
peopkf appeared among them. But however this may have been, 
thel[itdian women are certainly not over rigidly virtuous; for a 
feibme may become a mother out of wedlock without diminishing 
her chance of a subsequent matriinonial alliance, if her paramour 
be of respectable standing. But the custom of early marriages 
renders such instances unfr^uent, and besides, abortives are used. 
Jealousy is little felt among the warriors, and they are occasibnally 
known to commit their wives to the temporary possession of 
friends and guests : still however they claim the sole disposal of 

their persons, and regard a voluntary indulgence of incontinence 
on the part of a married squaw as an unpardonable oifence, which 
is for the most part punished by repudiation. Mr. Hunter mentions 
one instance in which the outraged husband took the life of his 
frail partner. ‘ He was himself an eye-witness of her offence; he 
loved and never suspected; anger for the moment triumphed over 
reason ; he directed his tomahawk, and the blow was unerring/ 
How'ever humanity may shudder at the numerous instances of 
ferocity in the warfare of the North American tribes, it is im- 
possible not to admire the enthusiastic devotion to the cause of 
his nation, the unbending heroism and constancy under suffering, 
which characterize the Indian warrior. He knows that the pre- 
servation of his hunting grounds, the existence of his family, and 
the security of his nation against. »surrounding tribes, depend 
solely upon personal courage and martial skill. He is taught 
that his reputation here and his happiness hereafter will be mea- 
sured by his achievements ; he is respected by liis brethren, and 
held in estimation by the women, only in proportion as he is brave 
and high-minded. To manifest any deficiency in firmness and en- 
durance of pain, is to degrade himself to a squaw. The influence 
of such' opinions pervades his whole nature, and is sometimes 
vei’y curiously illustrated even in his bearing towards the brute 
creation. Hence his respect for the rattle-snake, which has been 
tnistaken for a superstitious veneration : — an imputation repelled 
by Hunter with a warmth, which might create a smile at his zeal 
eto remove the charge of idolatry from his red brethren. ^The In- 
dians believe that the notice which the rattle gives of its approach, 
is intended by the snake as a warning to its enemy. 1 ney con- 
strue this into a proof of magiiaiifanity ia the reptile, and, from 
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their admiration of this imagin^v quality^ will seldom destroy it. 
Heckewelder r^late^^ two anecdotes which exemplify both a 
similar feeling and the opinion of the Indians^ that the whole ani- 
iiial creation are gifted with understanding. We select one. 

^ The Indian includes all savage beasts within the, number of his ene- 
mies. This is by no means a metaphorical or figurative expression, but 
is used in a liter^ sense, as will ^pear from what I am going to relate. 
A Delaware hunter once shot a huge bear, and broke its back-bone. 
The animal fell, and set up a most juaintive ciy, somfitbing like that of 
the panther when he is hungry. The hunter, instead of giving him ano- 
ther shot, came up close to him, and addressed him in these words : — 

Hark ye ! bear 5 you are a coward, and no warrior, as you pretend to 
be. Were you a warrior you would sIjow it by your firmness, and not 
cry and whimper like an old woman. You know, bear, that our tribes 
arc at war with each other, and that your s was the aggressor. ' You 
have found the Indians too powerful for you, and you have gone sneak- 
ing about in the woods stealing their hogs j perhaps at this time you 
have hog’s flesh in your belly. Had you conquered me T would have 
borne it with courage, and died like a brave warrior 5 but you, bear, sit 
there and cry, and disgrace your tribe by your cowardly conduct.” I 
was present at the delivciy of this curious ^ invective j when the hunter 
had dispatched the beai’, I asked him how he thought the poor animal 
could understand what he had said to it ? Oh !” said he, in answer, 

the bear understood me very well ; did you not observe how ashmned 
he looked while I was upbraiding him ?” ’ — ^p. 182 . 

This instance, ludicrous as it is, developcs a great deal of In- 
dian character, for it shows exactly the sentiments which inspire 
the captive warrior to meet the agony of his death-BCcnc, and the 
accumulation of protracted torments, with iiu'.rcdible resolution 
and composure. Hunter describes at length some of these suf- 
ferings. Prisoners who are condemned to death, he says — 

^ endure with great magnanimity the most cruel tortures which revenge 
can invent. They are generally bound hand and foot, sometimes to- 
gether, and at othyers to separate posts or trees, and burned with small 
pieces of touchwood, pierced with goads, and whipped with briars or 
spinous shrubs, at different intervals, so as to protract the periods of 
their tortures. These victims to a mistaken policy, during their suffer- 
ings, recount in an audible' and manly voice, and generally with vehe- 
ment eloquence, all their valorous deeds of former times, dnd particu- 
larly those which they have performed against their persecutors. They 
contrast the bravery of their own people ^vith the squaw-like conduct of 
their enemies : they, say that they have done their duty j that the fortune 
of war happened to be, against them ; and that they are only hastened 
into iiqorc delightful hunting grounds than those they possess here, by 
squaws who are incapable of appreciating the merits or brave warriors. 
As they grow feeble from suffering they sing their death-songs, and 
Anally expire, without discovering the slightest indication of the pains 
they endure. In tliese Executions the prisoners often make use of the 
* g 2 most 
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most provoking language, with a view, no doubt, to shorten the period 
of their tortures ; and they generally succeed j for the outraged party, 
unahlo to resist the desire of revenge, dispatch them' at once with the 
tomahawk, or some other deadly weq)on/ — pp. 329, 330. 

A watchful care, and a fortunate degree of influence, over our 
Indian allies, prevented the infliction of such enomrities in the 
Canadian war, and after the moment of slaughter in action, the 
Indians yielded tlieir prisoners to our ransom. But an occurrence 
in August, lOlg, after a skirmish with the Americans on the 
Miami: river, proved that the death-song of the Indian warrior i^ 
no fiction. A Winnebago chief, about forty years of age, had 
been brought in mortally wounded, by a rifle ball, in the breast. 
He was found in his wigwatn surrounded by his family, and the 
group might have afforded a striking subject for the pencil. He 
was seated over the embers of his fire, his arms on his knees, sup- 
porting his head. The blood was dripping from his wound into 
the ashes, and without evincing any symptoms of his pain, he 
was pouring out his death cliaunt, in a low, but firm and audible 
tone of recitative. Its subject was explained by Mr. Robert 
Dickson, superintendant of the Mississippi Indians, who was, 
with others, a witness of^ the scene, to be, that he died in aiding 
his great father over the water^ against the Long Knives ; that he 
was satisfied that it was so; and that he knew that his great father 
would protect his red children. 

The service which his tribe and their kindred nations rendered 
to our cause in the campaigns of 1812 and 1813, on the western 
frontiers of Canada, was indeed most essential. The share of the 
Indians in the defeat of their and our enemy in that quarter, 
formed probably some of the last exploits which fate had reserved 
for these red children of the lake and forest ; and we therefore 
feel it in some measure a just tribute to their merits to record a 
few of them liere.f For their truth we will pledge ourselves, and, 
indeed, they are capable of being authenticated by numerous 
living witnesses. 

When the N orth American Indians are spoken of without refe- 
rence to the seats of their existence, their character may be repre- 
sented under the extremes of imbecility and hardihood. It is im- 
possible to conceive human nature lower in the scale of depravity 
than in the pase of the few tribes who have escaped extermina- 
tion, to live among the Canadians and people of the United 
States. Utterly sunk in filth and intemperance, they have not 
preserved one spark of the warlike spirit of their fathers ; and re- 

s(Smbie the hardy and uiitameable bands who so long resisted the 
— “ ^ 1 , 

. • Tbe Indian t^nn for our monarch. ' 

f See ‘The Lucubrations of Humphrey Ravelii^’ 
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colonists of the New World, as little as the Sybarite did the 
Spartan, or as they do the tribes who still maintain their indepen- 
dence and bravery in the country west of the Mississippi. Just 
in proportion as the different tribes, who extend from Montreal, 
in Canada, to that river, are less in the bosom of European set- 
tlements, do they rise in character, or rather remain with most 
features of resemblance to the old fathers of their forests. Of 
the Indian people generally, as our allies in the late war in Ame- 
rica, those dwelling in Lower Canada were entirely useless ; the 
six nations higher up, in the country lying between the lakes Hu-^ 
roll and Ontario, were of some service ; but to the tribes at the 
head of Lake Erie, on the western » shores of Huron, and from 
thence towards the Mississippi, is the preservation of Upper Ca- 
nada, in the first years of the war, mainly to be attributed. 

When, in 1812, hostilities commenced between Great Britain 
and America, several of the Indian tribes were already at war 
with the United Stales 3 and others hustcucd tojoill tllCIll WllCll 
they found a prospect of success from the co-operation of the 
British. The Indian nations are not wanting in sagacity to dis- 
cover, that nothing short of their cxteriliination will complete the 
views of the American government ; and self-preservation and the 
thirst of revenge united the majority of the tribes in the desire of 
seizing any favourable occasion of exertion against their common 
enemy. The country which the great body of the northern In- 
dian people liad yet been siiflered to retain, extended from the 
western frontier of Canada, along the shores of the vast lakes of 
Huron, Michigan, and Superior, to the higher parts of the Mis- 
sissippi. The tribes nearest to our possessions were naturally the 
first to join us. The Ottawus, Chippewas, a few Poottawatta- 
mies and Winnebagos, were earliest in co-operating with us in 
the summer of 1812; and they commenced by closing round the 
rear of the Am/irican force which, under General Hull, had en- 
tered Canada from the north-western frontier. They began to 
collect in numbers in the country behind Detroit, from whence 
Hull had already advanced in prosecution of his invasion ; and the 
news of their motions seems at once to have paralysed ^him. He 
fell back into Detroit, and not daring to attempt a retreat through 
the line on which they had assembled, he remained passive until 
his surrender to a few hundred British regulars and Canadian 
militia. This well known event, and the occupation of the Mi- 
chigan country, of which Detroit is the capital, opened a direct 
communication with the settlements of the diSerent tribes, aijd 
rapidly promoted our alliance with them. 

* It^ is not necessary to ^rove in this place, for the fiftieth time, 
that our cause was common with that of the Indian nations. 

* G 3 Against 
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Agamsf Oiem, as against us, the Americans had been the real 
aggressors; their furious war with the tribes had broken out long 
before the commencement of hostilities in Canada, and the con- 
test, for the presei'vation of the Indian territory and our posses^ 
sions, was alike wholly defensive. If the mode of warfare of the 
Indians was ferocious, that of the enemy with whom we had to 
contend was equally so. Every man who has served in that 
country can attest the fact, that the Kentuckians invariably carry 
the tomahawk and scalping knife into action, and are dexterous in 
using them. It is well authenticated, that the first scalp taken in 
the late war was torn from the head of a lifeless Indian by the 
teeth of a captain in the Am^'rican service. This wretch, who^ 
name was M'Culloch, was killed in u skirmish on the- .5th of 
August,.1812, and in his pocket was found a letter to his wife, 
boasting that, on the 15th of the preceding month, a few days 
after the opening of the war, when an Indian had been killed on 
the river Canard and was found scalped, he had performed the 
exploit. It would surely have been a despicable submission to 
tlie mawkish sensibility of our patriots, to have rejected the co- 
operation of the Indians in repelling an invading enemy, who at 
least equalled them in their mo^t blood-thirsty qualities. If we 
had refused their aid, and they had still continued the contest 
with success, there would have been no restraint upon them ; and 
the exertions of our officers, which so generally obtained quarter 
for the prisoners who fell into their hands, could not have arrested 
the course of Indian vengeance ; while, on the contrary, if the 
United States had prevailed over the tribes, their union with the 
conquerors against us would have become the price of their 
peace. The efforts which w^ere actually made by the Americans 
to induce the Indians to join their stUiidard, afcrded sufficient 
evidence of their inclinations on this subject. 

If circumstances thus fully justified our alliance with the In- 
dian nations, self-preservation rendered it indispensible. Besides 
our vast numerical inferiority to the enemy in the first years of the 
war, it is no reflection upon the high character of our troops to 
observe, that in the western parts of Upper Canada, where the 
country is very partially inhabited, and still covered with boundless 
forests, they are neither calculated by their habits nor discipline 
to contend with the rifleman of Kentucky. And here the Indians 
have as much advantage over the Kentuckian, as the latter has 
over the British soldier; the assistance of those warriors was 
therefore invaluable to us. ft would, perhaps, be impossible for 
any one, who had never witnessed it, to form an adequate concep- 
tion of the appalling nature of a conflict with the Indian on hi» 
propifer theatre, among the diairk forests *bf his native land. T^o the 
s Americans, 
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Americans, in the events of 1812 and 1813, on our iiortli-western 
frontier, the Indians were the same terrific and invisible fbe that, 
sixty years before, had struck horror and dismay into the followers 
of Braddock. The Indian standard of glory is the infliction of tlici 
severest loss upon an enemy, with the least possible injury to 
himself. It is therefore a point of honour with him, in action, to 
edver his person most eifectually from observation ; he never fires 
without changing his* position; and his aim is so fatal, that, at 
every flash, he brings a victim to the ground. Bodies of Indians 
have thus been engaged for hours in the woods, without shewing 
a man of the force which has dealt death among their enemy. So 
overpo\vering and awful is the .sotcinii gloom of an Amerlraii 
forest, that to an European, under ordinary circumstances, tlie 

effect Is a strange sensation of loneliness and inability to move in 
any direction without being immediately bewildered; and, if the 
American settler be infinitely more habituated to the scene, il 
must yet have possessed no common terrors even for him, when 
every stump and tangled thicket, in front, in rear, and around 
liim, was in turn the lair of the crafty Indian. A circumstance 
which occurred in the first month of flic war, will afford some 
idea of the dexterity of the native warrior in skirmish. After 
Hull’s advance into Canada, the little river Canard for some time 
separated our troops from the enemy; its banks were overgrown 
with long rushes and rank grass, and the Indians, frequently- 
crossing it in their canoes, found cover to watch every motion of 
the enemy’s outposts. One morning, a small piquet of twelve or 
fourteen Americans were sent forward to the river to reconnoitre, 
and were observed in their advance by a single Indian, who lay 
concealed among the rushes. He marked out one of th<i party, 
fired, and killed him. Wliile the smoke ot his rifle was dissipat- 
ing, he had already crept round to the rear of the piquet, who had 
just time to pour a volley into the spot wdiich lie had quitted, 
when a second Shot from behind them brought another of their 
companions to the earth. The fire of the party was iiiefiectually 
repeated, and immediately followed by a third bullet, as deadly as 
the two first, from an opposite quarter. — Then, believing them- 
selves surrounded, and panic struck at the iinerriug discharge of 
their enemy, the party precipitately retreated, and left the field to 
the Indian. 

The surrender of Hull had been shortly preceded by the acces- 
sion of the tribe of Wyandots, or Huron Indians, to our alliance. 
Inhabituig the banks of the Detroit river, or styait, these people 
form a singular exception to the degeneracy which usually attends 
the intercourse of the Indian with the white. The Wyandots have 
all the energy of the savag6 warrior, with the intelligence apd dp- 
* ^ G 4 <^dity 
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ciUty of civilizod troops. They are Christians, and.remarkable for 
orderly and inoffensive conduct; but> as enemies, they were 
among the most dreadful of their race. They were all .mounted; 
fearless, active, and enterprising; tp contend with them in the 
forest was .bopele6s,,and to avoid Aeir pursuit impossible.’*!' , They 
were led by flouodhead, who, next to the celebrated T^cumth^, 
was the most distinguished and useful of all die Indian chiefs. 

was a firm friend to tlie British alliance, and his death (from^ 
natural causes) in the antuinn of 1813, was a serious loss to our 
affairs. . 

How materially tlie Indian body contributed to the surprise 
and total destruction of the Afuerican corps of General Winches- 
ter, which, after Hull’s surrender, was advancing against the same 
frontier in |he winter of 1812-13, is already sufficiently known. 
That brilliant affair was, however, preceded by an act of daring 
resolution on die part of an Indian, which deserves to be recoixled. 
While the Americans were lying, before their defeat, in their quar- 
ters at Frenchtown, the native warriors were ever hovering about 
them; and one evening, at nightfall, a single Indian silently and 
deliberately entered the place unobserved, and lurked at the door 
of a bouse in which were several of the enemy’s officers, until one 
of them came out, when he stretched him lifeless by a blow on the 
head, from his tomahawk, scalped him, and bore off the trophy to 
his qsspdatQS ip triumph. 

After * Winchester’s defeat and capture, the next service in 
which the British and Indian forces co-operated was the siege of 
Fort Meigs, situated on the American shores of F<ake Erie, The 
number of native warriors who had appeared in arms against 
Hull’s and Winchester’s troops had never exceeded five hundred; 
but such was now the effect upon the, general mind of their nation, 
of the success of the British on these occasions, that, in tlie expei- 
dition against Fort Meigs, full twelve hundred of their fighting 
men w^ere present. It is not our intention to repeat with minute^ 
ness the events which attended the siege of Fort Meigs. The gar-, 
rison of that fortress was as numerous as the united European and 
Indian force of the assailants; yet such was the dread with which 
late events had inspired the enemy, that they tamely suffered 
themselves to be shut up within their works. In the investment 
which followed, the Indians were eminently useful, for they 
watched the enemy in a manner which might have shamed, the 

• At the <!festruct1uti of Winchester's corps of ISOO men, at Frchchlowri, noli above 
escaped death, or capture, cm the held. Even theie few were tracked Utroitgh the. 
|bre>t by tlta Wyandots in unerring pursuit. Afi Am^ncan officer pf the number, wbo, 
after an anxious Hightof some liours, was Just cohgratulatmg himself oi) his safety, well 
describetf h!s cbiistcriwtion and horror at sh’ddcnly hearing a spring from' the tfiicket in 
kia rt^ar, and at the same instaut finding a red npkdtl arm grasphig bis peck. 
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best light troops in Europe, Numerous instances occurred of 
their characteristic method'of \<^rfare, but we shril select only one 
for mention. In the course of the siege, a young chief had ob- 
served a log lying nearly within pistol-sl^t of the works, and oppo- 
site to an embrasure, from whence a gun was ranging over the 
ground with mischievous effect against our approaches. Before 
daylight, he silently crept on his hands and feet to this spot, and, 
placing himself behind the log, calmly awaited the dawn. He had 
wdunded one of the enemy through the embrasure before he was 
observed, and his safety then depended upon his being able to pre- 
vent the firing of the gun above once or twice during the time he 
was near it; this he effected by killing or wounding everyone that 
appeared at the embrasure. His aini^was perfect, and for a long 
time his position covered him from the effects of musketry. But 
the moment he stirred he was exposed; and as he was constantly 
Watched by nqmbers of the enemy’s riflemen from every part of 
the block-houses and works within shot, the slightest inadvertent 
motion would have been fatal to him. He never could leave this 
post of danger and fatigue until it was dark, and must have Suffered 
much from the want of food and rest. After successfully maintain- 
ing his station during several days, he was at last struck by a rifie- 
ball, that reached him through a small opening between the log 
and the ground, occasioned by a bend in the former, and which 
might have escaped a less skilful marksman than a Kentuckian. 
He remained in the same spot during the rest of that day, and 
crawled off at night to seek relief and repose. 

The siege of Fort Meigs had not continued much above a 
week, when the enemy attempted to relieve the place by an attack 
from without, aided by a sortie of the besieged ; and were repulsed 
with dreadful slaughter, ixh which the Indians greatly assisted. 
The garrison were, however, freed in a manner which they could 
not have anticipated, for the Indians, loaded with plunder and en- 
riched by the pri/oners they* had taken, could not be induced to 
continue the siege, even by the influence of Tecunith^; nothing 
could prevent them from returning to their villages, according to 
their invariable custom after victory, to enjoy their triumph and 
tittend to the recovery of their wounded ; and the British general, 
thus weakened by their desertion, M^as obliged to retire to his 
frontier. 

The Indians regarded the indifference with which our troops 
fe^irjj^ssjy exposed themselves to fire with much admiration; but 
this feeling, notwithstanding, always appeared qualified with some^ 
mixture of wonder, and perhaps contempt, at our folly and igno- 
rance of what they deemed the immutable principles of warfare. 
Jt was customary for the British to secure the lives of prisoners by 
• pacing 
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payjtig head-money for ev'ery American delivered up in safety by 
Indians^ and this measure generally successful; but it 
was a point in our military usages which, to the simple minds of 
our allies, was perfectly incomprehensible. They declared that they 
did not uifderstand vrhy, when our enemies fell into our hands, we 
cherished and set them at large to fight against us on a future oc- 
casion. 

While the expedition against Fort Meigs was in progress, a 
zealous and enterprising individual was labouring to give fresh 
weight and extent to the British alliance with the Indian nations. 
This person, as we mentioned upon a former occasion, was Mr. 
Robert Dickson, a merchsjnt settled in the Indian country; who 
by his upright dealings in trade, and yet more by the firmness and 
intrepidity of his character, had so perfectly gained the respect 
and confidence of the tribes about the higher parts of the Missis- 
sippi, that he persuaded them to descend with hin\ to die seat of 
war, to take up the hatchet with their British Father. Mr. Dick- 
son arrived with his Indians at Detroit soon after the return of the 
British from their expedition into the American territory. The 
Sawkes, the Winnebagos, the Minoomonis (famed for their swift- 
ness), and the Sioux, were the principal tribes who accompanied 
Mr. Dickson; and theif junction swelled the total of our Indian 
force to its maximum of 3000 warriors. The whole of this force, 
without possessing any formally constituted leader, was, in fact, 
under the absolute guidance of one man — the master-spirit of his 
race, the noble Tecumth6. Of this highly-gifted individual, who, 
it has with truth been said, united in his person all those heroic 
qualities which romance has ever delighted to attribute to the 
children of the forest, and with them intelligence and feeling that 
belonged not to the savage, we shall here oft'er some slight ac- 
count. 

Among the tribe of the Shaw^anees, inhabiting the country 
about one hundred miles to the south of Lake Michigan, were 
two brothers, who, a few years before our war with the United 
States, had* gained great influence over their fellow warriors, 
by qualities usually most valued in savage life. The one, who 
had persuaded the tribe Uiat he possessed what in Scotland 
would have been termed second-sight, was known among them by 
the name of tlie Prophet, and seems at first to have been the 
greater favburite of the two; the other, Tecumth^, had, without 
the aid of such inspiration, raised himself to the situation of a 
^ief, by his tried hardihood, and that natural superiority of genius 
wbii:^, sometimes in civilized communities, and almost always in 
ar Mde state of society, will challenge deference from common 
minds. The tribe, under the direction of the Prophet, ventured 

' upon 
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upon hostilities with their old enemy, the backsettlers ol' the 
States, and for some time carried on a most harassing contest 
against them, after Ibe Indian mode of warfare. At length, how- 
ever, lulled into security by confidence in the supernaturay>ower» 
of their Prophet, and neglecting that caution which is genffally so 
marked a trait in the Indian character, they were surprised by an 
American corps in the dead of the night, on the banks of the 
Wabash, and almost annihilated. Tecumth6, with a small number 
of warriors, escaped the massacre; but it is probable that the 
survivors were too few to preserve the separate existence of a 
tribe; for, while he swayed the whole Indian body, Tecumdid 
number a score of immediate follow^ers of his own 

vas among the first of the Indians to make common 
interest with the British, and he was in arms in our alliance pre- 
viously to the surrender of Hull. His presence at that period was 
extremely serviceable; but when his ardour in the cause led him, 
after the^ Americans had capitulated, to leave our little army, and 
traverse the Indian country for the purpose which we before de- 
scribed, he did not return to the Detroit »in time to share in the 
defeat of General Winchester. When he appeared again at th^ 
British head-quarters, some time before the expedition against 
Fort Meigs, it was astonishing how soon it became evident that 
he was chief ahiong the chiefs of his countrymen, and that he in 
some way possessed the secret of swaying them all to his purpose. 

As the contest proceeded, there were many opportunities of 
observing the intelligence of Tccumth6, whose support was so ne- 
cessary to gain the consent of the Indians to any measure of ex- 
pediency, that he was frequently, accompanied by Colonel Elliot, 
the Indian superintendant, oi* one of the officers of that depart- 
ment, brought to the British general’s table. His habits and de- 
portment were perfectly free from whatever could give offence to 
the most delicate female; he readily and cheerfully accommodated 
himself to all the novelties of Tiis situation, and seemed amused, 
without being at all embarrassed by them. He could never be 
induced to drink wine or spirituous liquor; though, in other re- 
spects, he fed like every one else at the table. He said*that, in 
his early youth, he had been greatly addicted to drunkenness— *the 
common vice of the Indian — but that he had found its detri- 
mental effects, and had resolved never again to taste any liquid 
but water. That an uneducated person could deny himself an in- 
dulgence of which he was p^sionately fond, and to which no dfei- 
grace was attached in the opinion of his associates, proves that he 
had views and feelings to raise him above the level of an unen- 
lightened savage. He had prqSably anticipated the period when he 
* wa.s 
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Was to be the first man of his nation^ and knew that intemperance 
would disqualify him from holding such a Nation. He evinced 
little respect for the arts by which the Propnet had governed his 
unfortimate tribe, and always spoke of him as ‘ his foolish bro^- 
ther/ had a son, a youth about fourteen or fifteen; but 
shortly befOre^his fall, when he seemed to have a presentiment of 
what Was to oOcur, he strongly enjoined his people not to elect 
that yoOttg matt for their chief ; ^ he is too fair and like a white 
man/ was his reason. Tecumth^ was not deficient in affection for 
his son, but he had some prejudice of his nation against a resenr- 
blance to the European, the author of all their woes; and he sa- 
crificed his parental attachment to what he considered the advan- 
tage of his people. In battle Tecumthe was painted and equipped 
like the rest of his brethren; but otherwise, his common dress was 
a leathern frock descending to the knees, and confined at the waist 
by a belt; leggins and mocassins for the feet, of the same mate- 
ria!, completed his clothing. He was rather above the middle sta- 
ture; the general expression of his features was pleasing, and his 
eye was full of fire and intelligence. 

It is needless to repeat the touching circumstances which at- 
tended the close of Tecumtlie’s mortal career. He fell, it will 
be remembered,* in the action at the Moravian Town, faithful to 
his last hour to the British alliance, and constant in his views for 
the deliverance of Ihs red brethren from tlie exterminating policy 
of the United States. It is easy to pronounce from the event as 
Mr. Hunter has done, without inquiry into the causes of failure, 
that * the magnanimous and patriotic designs of this extraordinary 
savage, as connected with his own country, were loo vast for his 
means of execution but his memory is still held among the In- 
dians in the most enthusiastic veneration : and it is impossible to 
contemplate his life and death, his native talents and comprehen- 
sive political views, without the reflection th;jt he only wanted a 
nobler sphere and the light of education, to have won an immor- 
tality of honourable fame. 

Our reasons for believing the extermination of all the Indian 
nations east of the Rocky Mountains to be in rapid progi:ess, are 
founded upon attentive observation of the events of the last fifteen 
years. However it may be attempted to preserve appearances by 
fraudulent and compulsory purchases of Indian lauds, and decla- 
rations of benevolent intentions towards their injured possq^sors, 
it has always been the boast of American policy, that ‘ the Indians 
shall be made to vanish before civilization, as the snow melts 
before tiie sunbeam.' How far the practice has been assimilated 


See the Qnartcdy Revief., vol. xxvii, p. 431. 
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to the design, may be gathered from the butchery by the Ken- 
tuckians of Indian families in cold blood, after their surprise at 
Tippacanoe on the* Wabash; from massacres committed by Ge- 
neral Harrison^s troops in their attacks on the Indian settlements 
in the autumn of 1812; from the^ murder, after the aifair at the 
Moravian Town, of squaws and children, who received ncvmore 
mercy than did the wounded warriors ; and from the more recent 
and authorised horrors of General J ackson’s Seminole war, which 
Mr. Buchanan declares he has deemed it prudent to omit in his 
work.* By what degree of fair dealing the pyjchases of Indian 
lands have been regulated since the peace, may be learnt from an 
abstract in Mr. Buchanan^s work (p. 152). By the items in tliis 
formal account curreujt, it appears thatf to the year 1820, above 
one hundred and ninety millions of acres had been purchased from 
the Indians, for which they had received in annuities something 
more than tw o millions and a half of dollars ! — while the profits 
of the republican government, in vending their acquisitions by 
retail, or * the balance of gain,’ as Mr. Buchanan calls it, ' on the 
part of the United States, in dealing with the Indians, 'amounted 
to above two hundred and thirteen millions of dollars’ ! But if 
even these systematic encroachments were wanting, the rapidity 
and violence. with which the tide of white population sets westward, 
must alone continue to sweep before it the boundary of Indian 
rights, and to overwhelm the devoted tribes with a perpetually ad- 
vancing deluge. The superior physical strength of the mass of 
outsettlcijs, the recklessness of all human restraint and compunc- 
tion which distinguish that lawdess and ferocious body, must doom 
the victims of their usurpation to destruction, and speedily com- 
plete the wreck which the contamination of their vices has already 
in part effected. , , 

We are not ignorant of the humane and praiseworthy intentions 
by w^hich many benevolent individuals and religious societies in 
America are now actuated, in labouring to atone for and repair 
the work of oppression. The Moravians and Quakers deserve, in 
particular, to be mentioned with honour for their exertions ; but 
it unfortunately happens that these good people are more com- 
mendable for zeal than judgment. It is not unnatural, perhaps, 
to imagine that, as tlie religious belief of the Indians is less thickly 
clouded by gross superstitions than that of most savage nations, 
their conversion to the truths of Christianity will be the^ easier. 
But it should never be forgotten that all the traditions, which they 

* It is cunous to connect this caution on Mr. Buchanan’s part with the assurance 
which almost immediately follows in the same page, that * the kindness and civility 
which he has experienced from all ranks in the United States, he shall ever be ready 
to acknowledge.’ And this too is prudpee- 
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preserve with remarkable pertinacity, and all their bitter recollec- 
tidns; can admnnish them only, of the wrongs yvhich they have en- 
dured, and the vices which they have observed in the white people. 

^ The Indians,’ says Heckewelder, ^ believe that tlie Great Spi- 
rit, knowing the widkednesa of,^the white men, found it necessary 
to give them a great book, and taught them how to read it, that 
they might know and observe what he wished them to do and to 
abstain from. But they, the Indians, have no need of any such 
book to let them, know the will of their Maker ; they find it en- 
gmved on their ovim hearts ; they have had sufficient discernment 
given to them to distinguish good from evil, and by following that 
guide they are sure not to err/ — * The white men told us a great 
many things which they said were written in the good book, and 
wanted us to believe it all. We would probably have done so, if 
we had seen them practise what they pretended to believe, and act 
according to the good words they told us. But no ! while they 
held their big book in one hand, in the other they had murderous 
weapons, guns, and swords, to kill us poor Indians ! Ah ! and 
they did so too; they killed those who believed in their book, as 
well as those who did^ not. They made no distinction!’ When 
the Indians converse on these subjects, observes Hunter, they say, 
^ Tfie white men tell Indian be honest : Indian have no prison ; 
Indian have no gaol for unfortunate debtors ; Indian have no lock 
on his door/ * 

The efforts of the missionaries and of those societies who would 
really serve the Indians, begin where they should end. If it be 
possible to save % remnant of this ill-fated people, it will be by first 
Causing benefits which cannot be mistaken, to replace the memory 
of injuries ; by teaching them the value of peaceful habits ; by 
instructing them in the mechanioal tnd agricultural arts, for which 
their natural shrewdness and sagacity prove them to have capacity ; 
and then they may be finally guided to the knowledge of truth. 
But how is it possible to anticipate good, whfte they can form no 
other judgment of civilization than by the vicious lives of the out- 
settlers; and can derive no other fruits from commercial inter- 
course than the poison of ardent spirits, which the traders are 
su^cred to introduce in measureless quantities among them ? In 
the western wilds of our own colonies this evil might at least be 
put down* With us humanity and policy dictate but one coiurse. 
As the stream of American population continues to drive the tribes 
before it, some part of their remaining numbers may be forced 
northward, within the nominal boundary of our possessions.. There 
the fugitives should find shelter, and protection, and opportunities 
of social impmvemenl. There the remains qf the primitive people 
df that vast continent might yet be Collected; and tlieir settlement 
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on the western flank of our cultivated country might form no con- 
temptible barrier and point of support against future aggressions, 
by which it is idle' to suppose that the Canadas are not yet to be 
menaced. 


Art. Vh^Divine Ir^lluence; or the Operation of the Holy Sj)mt 
traced from the Creation of Maji to the Corisummation of all 
TUms, By the Rev. Thomas T. Bjddulph, A.M. Minister of 
St. James’s, Bristol; and late of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
18^24. 8vo. pp. 263. ^ ^ 

Tj^ROM the preface to this volume we learn that the author has 
for more than eight and thirty yeaflrs been engaged in the mi- 
nisterial office. Mr. Biddulph, indeed, has long been highly re- 
spected and esteemed as a zealous and laborious clergyman ; and, 
while discharging the duties of a populous parish in tlie city of 
Bristol, has distinguished himself by some useful publications in 
the cause of religion — more especially by his Practical Bssays 
on the Liturgy of the Church of lingland. These Essays have 
been read with pleasure and improveniCjiit by many whqse opi- 
nions do not altogether accord with those of Mr. Biddulph — for 
that gentleman is, on all hands, acknowledged to belong to a 
party, which, in compliance with very general usage, we will call 
Mvangelical, without intending to express either praise or blame. 
With* regard to the tract now offered to the work!, we are in- 
formed tliat it was written * iluring a season of retirement, occa- 
sioned by severe indisposition.’ After alluding to the effect which 
the languor attendant on illness may have had upon his work, the 
author proceeds to state tlic great objects which he proposed 
to himself in drawing it up; and very properly declares, that, 
should those be attained, he shall be ' little solicitous about 
the opinion of critics on his style and composition!’ To say 
the truth, we belfeve that his ^ style and composition,’ although 
far too ambitious and metaphorical for sober theology, will not 
be very offensive, to more fastidious judges than we are. For 
our own parts, the longer we live the less do we care for mere 
elegance of phrase; and the more are we pleased with any 
one who, when he has matters of importance to communicate, 
studies only to express his meaning fully, and tell us whatdie has 
to say with as much plainness and simplicity as may be. 

The reasoning employed in the essay under consideratjon-r-or 
ratlier, the train of thinking, for strict reasoning can hardly have ^ 
been intended-i^-appears to be this: — ‘ A perfect organization qf 
mind, and a full and constant supply of Divine Influence,' consti- 
tuted the paradisiacal state M man:’ — At the tall, die Divine In- 
> fluence 
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fluence was lost to Adam and his posterity: — The restoration of 
f;dlen man can be effected only by the Holy Spirit operating 
upon the mind, and producing faith and obedience : — These symp- 
toms of a godly disposition, having been manifested in different 
individuals from the fall to the present moment, are evidences of 
the reality of the Divine Influence in every age. The author, 
after dwelling upon these topics, proceeds to adduce the most 
remarkable instances of piety and holiness recorded in the 
Old and New Testaments; and for the interval between the 
Apostolic age and the Reformation, he appeals chiefly to Mil- 
ner's Church History. He then takes a rapid survey of the 
state of religion from the Reformation to the present times; 
aiid, Anally, offers some considerations on what he calls * the Mil- 
lennial period.' Throughout the treatise the author enforces the 
practical consequences of the doctrine he is maintaining. 

The nature and eftc cts of the condition of mankind in different 
ages of the world, with respect to religion, have frequently occu- 
pied the attention of theological writers. In the earlier part of the 
last century, Lord Barrington, the father of the present venerable 
Bishop of Durham, published an Essay on the Divine Dispensa- 
tions; and some years afterwards appeared a posthumous treatise 
of Dr. John Taylor, on the same subject. Much valuable infor- 
mation may be derived from these works. The History of Re- 
demption, by Jonathan Edwards, may likewise be mentioned as a 
treatise of a similar kind. Mr. Biddulph, in his Essay on Divine 
Influence, has proposed to himself an object different from that of 
any of the writers just noticed; still his production bears some 
resemblance to Edwards's History. The design of Mr. Biddulph 
is, by means of an historical sketch of the state of religion from 
the fall of man, to trace the continued influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit. Edw'^ds's object is to point out, by the same means, the 
mode ill which the work of redemption has been carried on. In 
separate, discourses Mr. Biddulph cotisiders theHime from the fall 
to die deluge — ^thence to the Exodus — thence to the Babylonish 
captivity, and so on — much after the manner of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. 

There* is in Mr. Biddiilph's treatise, so much appearance of 
good intention, so much zeal in the cause of piety, that we should 
be glad Id commend the execution of the work, if we could : but, 
in the portions of it that indicate much ability are very 

s|^1ngly. scattered. His argument — unlike to Virgil's Fame — 
weaker as it proceeds. The reader opens the book walling 

believe, and closes it disposed to doubt. Diflicuities, of whi^:n 
the author seems not to be aware, beset the mind. In the course 
of the examination, men of every \ige, and every country, are 

’ forced 
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forced to speak die same language; and many of tliciii shew tJiat 
they ai^e speaking'a language which is not their own. From the 
beginning of the book to the end th^re is a want of discrimina- 
tion — the effect of peculiai* circumstances is hardly ever taken 
into account, are required to believe that the faith of tlie 
antediluvian was the same our own; and that holy men, in 
the earliest periods, pf the world, understood, almost as well as we 
can do, the whole plan of redemption — even the mystery 
WHICH HATH BEEN HID FEOM AGES, AND FROM GENERATIONS, BUT 
IS NOW MADE MANIFEST TO THE SAINTS. — ColoSS. i. 26. 

Whether we are right or wrong in the judgment which we have 
delivered, we will enable our readers in some measure to deter- 
mine for themselves, by extracting a few specimens of the author’s 
mode of obseiwation. Of our lirst paients Mr. Biddulph thus 
writes : — 

^ There is every reason for believing that the progenitors of the human 
race were themselves made pai'takers of the gi*ace promised in the first 
annunciation of redemption by the future virgin-born Redeemer. The 
exculpatory apologies which, at first, they offered for the great transgres- 
sion, and the refuges of lies to which they appear to have had I’CCOUrsC 
in the first consciousness of guilt, were silenced and confounded when 
the Spirit of Grace, accompanying the word of the Voice of Jehovah, the 
Immanuel by anticipation, performed in their hearts his official work, in 
conviction of sin, of righteousness, and ef judgment* 3’hey bowed, in the 
exercise of faith, and with feelings of devout gratitude, to God’s pro- 
pounded method of saving sinners j commenced the series of sacrific 
rites, which were to prefigure the Lamb of God till he appeared person- 
ally to take away the sins. of the world; and gladly. received the mystic 
symbolic clothing, derived from the sacrificed victims, which, represented 
the robe of righteousness, the garment of salvation.* — ^pp. 25, 26. 

T[ie character of Noah he discusses in the following terms ; — 
' Noah, like his grandfather Enoch, was a prophet as wdl as a 
preacher of righteor&ncss, and is, therefore, to be numbered among the 
holy men of old,"' who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost."* 
Whether the sin of drunkenness, imputed to him by our tiansLation, be 
a legitimate charge on his character or not, may admit of a doubt ; as it 
seems improbable that the spirit of inspiration should take ,pos.^ession of 
a man immediately on his recovery from such a state. Some, therefore, 
have supposed that the scene described was a solemn transaction, uqpal 
among the patriarchs before their decease; that the prophecy is the pa- 
triarchal blessing on Shem ; and that in preparation for the iihpoVtAnt 
act ofiforeteUmg'the future* destinies of his descendants, hepartook of a 



• Our l4)rd arid, ,* Jf X depart, I send him (tbo Comforief) hnt^ you ; and when 
lie is come, will reprove the world pf »in,, of rightcpur'uess, anil qf jodgmeijt.' Wo 
liad therefore always inferred that this ^ official work* wa< peculiar to tlic Christian dis* 
pensation. Mr. Biddutph holds ihat if^commenced with out litst parents. 
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fe^kst on k sacrifice^ like Isaac afterwards^ of which wine from the vine 
lie bad planted made a jpartj«-tbat he then retired toih^ sacred tent^ set 
apart for the worship or God, in expectation of receiving divine instruc- 
tion 5 and that there, in a state of devout prostration, he became en- 
tranced ; — that during the time while his bodily senses were thus locked 
up, the undutiful, and (if this view be just) the profai^ie conduct of Ham 
took place, as well as the proof of the filial reverence of his other sons j 
and that it, was on awaking from his state of apparent, sleep, during 
which future events had been revealed to him, that he uttered the pre- 
dictive threatening and blessing, reaching, in its ulterkn: meaning, to the 
latest generations of his posterity.* — pp. 35, 36. 

We will now descend, at once, to the Christian era, and extract 
Mr. Biddulpb’s illustration of the case of Cornelius, the Roman 
centurion. 

* From his prayers and alms we may safely infer that his mind was 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit j since no man can pray eft’ectu- 
ally, or give alms from right motives, without that influence j and no 
service can come up for a memorial bfore God, unless it be dictated by 
Him. . Cornelius, however, needed further instruction in the way of sal- 
vation, and was directed bv an angel to send for the Apostle from Joppa. 
.... Peter immediately ooeyed the divine command ; and while he was 
preaching to Cornelius and his household forgiveness of sins in the name 
of Jesus, the Holy Ghost, in his extraordinary influences, /e// on all them 
•which heard ihe word. The regenerating power of His grace, Corne- 
lius bad before experienced j but extern^ evidence was now afforded, 
that God is no respecter of persons, but that, in every nation, he that fcareth 
Him, and worfeeth righteousness, is accepted with Him. That this declara- 
tion is to be confined to regenerate believers in Jesus, appears from this, 
tliat Without faith it is impossible to please God ; and that the faith where- 
by our persons and our services are, instrumentally, rendered acceptable 
to Him, is expressly and exclusively ascribed to the operation of God the 
Holy Ghost. {Col. ii. 12.)* — pp. 123, 1^4. 

Now, we would ask, where is the evidence for the truth of many 
of the statements contained in the preceding p‘Aragraphs? In the 
last extract there is an exposition of a text of scripture, which we 
trust that our readers have not failed to notice. They are aware 
how ‘much we admire the great Socinian theologians, our con- 
tempors^ries; and we are decidedly of opinion that, as a specimen 
of an attempt to adapt an interpretation to a particular theory, 
the cue just referred to may vie with the most ingenious exposi- 
tions qf the Socinian school. In this instance Mt* Bidduiph 
d^rts his own friends. Even James Hervey,in his Thercni and 
Aspaaio, explains the passage in a much more consistent 
' * The Apostle,* says the rector of Weston Favel, ^ had been strongly 
and most unreasonably prejudiced in favour of the Jews ; imagiurag that 
the, salvation of Christ, like the dispenl^^tion of Moses, must be confined 

to 
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to his connt^men. But now, having considered the purport of his late 
heavenly vision ; haring compared it with the angelic message delivered 
to Cornelius ^ and being made acquainted with the character of that va- 
luable man, he breaks out into this truly Catholic declaration. My 

E lices are vanished; my sentiments ai'e enlarged. From the instance 
us, it is demonstrably certain that God does not appropriate the 
blessings of the covenant to any particular person, family, or people. 
But, in every nation, he that feareth God, and, from a principle of religion 
in the heart, mrkeik righteenmess in this life, is accepted ; so accepted as 
to be an object of the Divine favour, and an inheritor of eternal happi- 
ness.** * 

It is not our design to give a complete account of the work be- 
fore us. From what has been said, some general notion may be 
formed of the principles which it maintains. To confess the 
truth, the treatise arrested our attention less by its intrinsic im- 
portance, than by some circumstances attending it wliich we now 
go on to state. 

Mr. Biddulph’s essay having accidentally fallen into our hands, 
we were tempted to read a few pages of it, here and there. In the 
course of tliis desultory examination, certain odd recollections and 
suspicions were excited, the truth or falsehood of which we felt 
anxious to Ascertain. A careful perusal of the whole work con- 
vinced us that our recollections were correct, and our suspicions 
well founded. It also brought to light some misrepresentations 
which we did not expect to tind. The consequence tvas, that 
we could not suffer the book to pass without animadversion. We 
will detail the particulars of the case as briefly as we cai^ 

About thirty years ago, Doctor Vicesimus Knox published a 
small volume, entitled Christian Philosophy. After no long in- 
terval, a second edition waa called for; and it appeared with 
many additions and improvements. The book seems to have been 
written in defiance of system, and without any very distinct views 
of religion; it was written by a man of information, who con- 
trived to render a superficial and declamatory production interest- 
ing in. many respects. This work, which at one period was gene- 
rally read and approved by serious-minded persons, Has for some 
years been nearly forgotten. It was, however, brought forcibly to 
our recollection by the perusal of the Essay on Divine Influence ; 
although Mr. Biddulph has not referred, in a single instance, to 
Dr. Knox’s Chris tiah Philosophy. We were in consequence in- 
duced to compare the two works in question; and the comparison 
has cbiivinced us that Mr. Biddulph has not dealt fairly \vith re- 
gard to Dr. Knox. The most remarkable parts of those works 
consist of quotations from eminent divines of the English church. 
The following list contains thfe principal authors quoted by Mr. 

• H 2 Biddulph ; 
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Btddulpli ; atid, except in three instances, they are adduced in 
confirmation of his opinions: — 

Mr. Addison, p. 5. 

Dr. Barrow, pp. 11, 16, 31, 129 . 

Bishop Bull, pp. 12—15; 

Bishop Burnet, p. 1 13. 

Bishop Horsley, p, 91 * 

Bishop Hurd, p. 115. 

Bishop Lavington, p. 217. 

Dr. Lucas, p. 145. 

Dr. Paley, p. 2l6. 

Bishop Sanderson, p. 79. 

Archbishop Seeker, p. 217. 

Dr. South, p. 153. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor, pp. Ill, 143, 155 — 158. 

Archbishop Tillotson, p. 216. 

Turretin, p. 150. 

Bishop Warburton, p. 2l6. 

Paulinus, (a pamphlet published in 1735,) p. 220. 

Now all the quotations above specified, and they are some of 
tlieiii of considerable length and great value, are to he found in 
Dr. Knox’s Christian Philosophy; and, from the mannerin which 
they are brought forward by Mr, Biddulph, we will venture to 
assert, Without fear of contradiction, that each individual quota- 
tion w^as derived immediately from that work. In other instances, 
as those^of |^Ir. Milner, Dr. Ellis, &c. &c., Mr. IJiddulph has 
not failed to mention the assistance he obtained; but we have 
sought ill vain for some slight confession of obligation to Dr. 
Knox. According to our mode of thinking, there is soiiietliiiig 
not quite right in this concealment. In the words of honest Oliver 
Goldsmith, ' a trilling acknowledgment would have made that 
lawful prize, which may now be considered as'plui|(:ler.’ 

Dr. Knox is a rambling writer; and therefore it is often diffi- 
cult to determine what object he has in view. In the earlier part 
of his work, however, after various obsei’vations on the loss of the 
Holy Spirit at the fall, and the necessity of its operation in order 
to man’s recovery. Dr. Knox confirms his sentiments by those of 
Dr. Barrow and Bishop Bull. In like manner the necessity of 
Divine Influence, before and after the fall, forms the subject of 
Mr. Biddulph’s first discourse; which is closed by part of the 
quotation from Dr. Barrow, and the whole of tliat from Bishop 
Bull. 

Dr. Knox dwells upon the necessity of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, in producing a conviction of the truth of the Gos- 
pel 5 and Mr. Biddulph devotes a discourse to that subject. Thus 

* also, 
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also. Dr. Knox discusses the nature of enthusiasnx, and the expe- 
KiENCE of individuals; and Mr. Biddulph applies himself to the 
same topics. 

In the cases now mentioned, and in many others which might 
be stated, Mr. Biddulph has undoubtedly availed himself of ma- 
terials which Dr. Knox had brought together; and Mr. Biddulph 
has no where dropt any intimation that he has so done. After 
all , we do not allege the concealment of obligations to Dr. Knox’s 
Christian Philosophy, as a very criminal matter. We suspect 
that there is, in that w^ork, much which Mr. Biddulph does not 
quite approve ; and, therefore, that he rather wished to avoid a 
fonnal reference to it. We have, however, yet in reserve what 
we do consider to be serious complaints against Mr. Biddulph ; 
and we now proceed to particularize them. The observations wo 
have to make will require the insertion of the following para- 
graphs, which we trust our readers will peruse with attention. 

‘ This discovers to us a double delusion which has prevailed in our own 
times. First, that of the patrons of natural religion, or a religion inde- 
pendent of a revelation. V olumes have been written in support of a 
phantom, which has no existence but in tlie imagination of its advocates. 
All the religious notions of the Fagan world, ’not excluding that which is 
the foundation of all, the existence of Deity, were traditionary notices 

from an original revelation From the concessions which have been 

made and promulgated ou the fancied existence of what has been called 
the religion of nature, the deist has derived the strongest firgumcnts 

against the Bible as unnecessary and s!q)crfluous Those who 

advocate this semi-deistical notion will do well to weigh with serious at- 
tention what has been urged against its truth, and th|^aflVout which it 
uflers to the revelation from (lod. 

^ The other delusion is that of the Pelagian, under all the diflerent 
shades of error in which it has apjwarcd, whether before or since the 
birth of the man wlio gave a name to what has ever been the doctrine of 
human pride and folly.’ — pp. 92, 93. 

‘ To fling around the terms fanaticism, enthusiasm, or, which is the 
worst of all, the title of evangelical, as stigmas of reproach, is easily ac- 
complished j but the man who can play with these torches of discord 
should beware, lest, while he proposes only to destroy the*out-house, 
filled with strawy hay, and stubble, he be found aiming destruction at 
the very temple of truth itself j and the only valuable property of the 
church, the unsearchahle riches of Chrisf, as experimentally possessed by 
all its living members. In this, indeed, no success can attend mistaken 
zeal; but the attempt may be fatal to him who makes it.' — p. 154. 

Now, if it be wrong, on the' one hand, ' to fling around the 
terms famticism, euthusiasm, or, which is the worst of all, the 
title evangelical, as stigmas of reproach,’ can it be right, on the 
other, wantonly to designate classes of persons as * advocates 

» u 3 of 
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of semi-deistical notions;* as ‘ Pelagians;’ as holding* the doc- 
trine of human pride and folly**? ^Vbere are jthe clergymen to 
be found who, in their popular discouises, preach * a religion in- 
dependent of a revelation*^ la what chUrchfes are * Pelagiaa doc- 
trines’ promulgaied? On this subject Mr. Biddulph and his 
friehds have long dealt in declamation; let them at last/if it be 
only for the ‘sake of variety/ favOhr us with a few plain facts. To 
s^y the truths men as wise, ^ learned/ and as piOus hs 
dulph, have been * patrons of natural religibti/ Wlthdut SUSpett- 
ing that it offered any * affront to the revelation from God/' An 
inquiry into the nature and evidences of natural religion cannot 
be expected on the present occasion. We know that the name of 
Milker carries weight (and very justly) with Mr. Biddulph and 
similar adversaries of natural theology; and, knowing this, we 
advise them to study the twelfth section of the third part of the 
Answer to Gibbon, by Mr. Milner, where they will find that able 
writer vindicating the authority and importance of that system 
which they take so much pains to misrepresent. With regard to 
Ellis’s Knowledge of Divine Things, and tracts of the same ten- 
dency in The Scholar Armed, to which Mr. Biddulph refers, we 
are aware that they have been recommended to students in divi- 
nity, by men in high stations. That our own opinions of their 
merits are worth recording we do not affirm ; but they are these — 
that the principles of those works are founded on absurd meta- 
physics, and supported by bad criticism. We will conclude our 
observations on this subject by stating, for the information of Mr. 
Biddulph an^his fiiends, that the late Dtt. Milnek extremely 
disliked Dr. Hlis’s book; affirming, that the more he read it the 
less he could understand it. 

^ The remarks we have }et to offe,'* will require anotlier extract 
from Mr. Biddulph’s Essay. 

* The doctrine of the Reformation, as published by successive genera- 
tions of preachers, first lost its energy, and then its purity. Justification 
by faith in Jesus Christ, and regeneration by the grace of Ills spirit, be- 
came les^ prominent features iii the sermons which were delivered from 
the pulpit, and the publications which proceeded from the press 5 till at 
length tl)^ light of nature dethioned divine revelation from its supremacy j 
reason occupied the place of the Holy Spirit’s infiuence ^ works were 
mingled with faith as the instrumental, and even the meritorious, cause 
of acceptance with God ; and morality was substituted for that spiritual 
state of heart, and that holy walk with God, which are the scriptural 
evident^ of conversion to Him. Such, and even worse, has certainly 
> been* the case of the foreign reformed churches 5 and, whether it may be 
without offence or^ not, such has been too much the case of our own 
establishment.’ — p. 2 1 6. 

To 
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To the last paragraph is subjoined the following note. 

* " Socrates preaching tiaoral virtue, and dying to bear witness to the 
unity of the Godheadi was made to the Grecian people •tmim and 
righteousness, not less than Jesus*’ \----Warlmrton, 

* Morality is the neto mature spoken of in the New Testament.” — 

The Christian religion is the law of nature revived and perfected.” — 

,The fruits of the sjdrit are the same with the moral virtues.” — (iracc 

Wd Virtue arehut two names that signify the same thing.” — Archbishop 
Tillatsm*S.S^r^yfO^ ftthsim. TUf certainly is not the language of the 
Befora^tjbii . 

‘ If any oW Asks — what the expressions in scripture, regenerate — 
bom of ike Spirit---new creatures, mean ? we answer that they mean no- 
thing-nothing to us ; nothing to be found or sought for in the pi’esent 

circumstances of Christianity.” — Archdeacon Paleys Visitation Sermon, 
at Carlisle, 1777.* 

Mr. Biddulph is, no doubt, deeply read in our great English di- 
vines; and he makes heavy complaints of the numerous and fatal 
errors into which they have fallen. In his estimation they are, 
many of them, little better than heathen moralists. Among other 
charges against them is this — that, in the sermons delivered from 
the pulpit, ‘ works were mingled with faith as the instrumental, 
aiul even the meritorious, cause of acceptance with God.’ Let, 
then, Mr. Biddulph produce half a dozen instatices, from the 
volumes of our eminent sermon-writers, in which Works are de- 
clared to be ‘ the meritorious cause of acceptance and we will 
engage to entreat our readers to avoid all communication with tlic 
abettors of so uuscriptural a position. But let him be careful not 
to omit either name, or edition, or page ; for we hftvc lately grown 
somewhat shy of trusting to indefinite references. 

There is one circumstance which has often struck us as a curi- 
ous fact. In Ae writings of Mr. Biddulph and his friends, wc 
ci)nstantly me* with passages expressing great contempt of mo-^ 
raUiy; whereas, throughout the whole of scripture, not One sen- 
tence in disparagement of morality have we ever been able to dis- 
cover. On the contrary, so far as we understand morality, 
scripture is altogether ou its side. Morality, we take it, is the 
keeping of the commandments ; and our Saviour said to the man 
who inquired of Him the way of life, ‘ If thou wilt enter into life, 
KEEP THE COMMANDMENTS.’ Morality is equivalent to ‘ good 
works and St. Paul has expressed his anxiety, that ' they which 
have believed in God should be careful to maintain good wobks.’ 
In short, our Saviour has declared, that ‘ Whosoever shall break 
one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he 
shall be called the least in the kingdom of Heaven; but who^o- 

, H 4 ever 
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ever shall do and teach them^ shall be called great in tlie kingdom 
of Heaven/ After listening, indeed^ to the discourses of some of 
the friends of Mr. Biddulph, and comparing them -with the ora- 
cles of God, we have ofteu^been constrained >to adopt Dn Paley’s 
language, and say to oitrselvesr— ^ How different is what we hear 
from what we read!’ . . ' . , 

Tfam^e^are a few serious considerations, whi^ wo would im- 
press U{iim4he:minds of the persons whose opiiuons wo are dis- 
cussing; and if diose persons could be.iudaced4ot>paase« and 
reflect upon what they are doing, we are persuaded that some 

S )od might be effected. It is, then* in their power to state, in 
e fullest manneri their own views of the Gospel, without in 
any way, directly or indirectly, depreciating the principles or 
practice of morality. By so doing, they would avoid language in 
the highest degree offensive to many persons whom they cannot 
but respect. They would also become less liable to be misun- 
derstood, both by their adherents and by others ; for there are in 
all parties weak-headed zealots, who will almost inevitably mis- 
conceive and misrepresent whatever by possibility admits of dif- 
ferent interpretations. And, what is the most important conse- 
quence of all, they would afford no one an opportunity of wrest- 
ing, to his own destruction, a doctrine extremely liable to perver- 
sion. We live in a world in which the evil inclinations of men 
are ever struggling against the restraint of all laws, human and 
divine- Let those inclinations once break loose, and they will 
manifest their power in the enormities of Antinomianism, or the 
recklessness of infidelity. Of what unspeakable moment it is, both 
to individuals and lo sockty, that nothing should ever be said 

OR WRITTEN, THAT CAN HAVE THE SLIGHTEST TENDENCY TO 
WEAKEN THE SENSE OF MORAL OBLIGATION 

We now proceed, in the last place, to offer a few remarks on 
the use which has been made of the names of Pal*, of Tillotson, 
and of WarbuTton. In fact, we feel that we have arrived at that 
part of our undertaking at which the performance of our duty 
becomes the most painful. It is necessary to premise tliat the 
passages to which those great names are attached were taken 
from I)r* Knox’s Christian Phijosophy . This we affirm, although 
there is no acknowledgment of the fact. It must indeed form 
Mr. Biddulph’s best apology for the contents of the note under 
consideration. 

It is not necessary to defend the sentiment which is put forth 
as sanctioned by Dr. Paley. For the sake of argument, we will 
“^adniit that it is erroneous. Let it however be recollected, that 
it%>peared in the first sermon that Paley ever published; a sermon 
/ . » which 
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which was preached socAi after he left the University; and, as 
we may infer from the history of his life, before his occupations 
had allowed him to consider maturely the doctiiiial parts of the N ew 
Testament. His great works — the Moral Philosophif, in 1785 ; 
the Horce Paulin^e^ in 1790; and the Evidences of Christianity, in 
1794 — show to what objects he had mainly directed his attention. 
Now when the Christian Philosophy was published, Paley was 
known only aa the first, writer of his age on Momls, and the Evi- 
dences of Chri8fiamty;.and therefore it was quite in character for 
Dr^Knox to drag forth a sentiment -^hich he might deem repre^ 
hensible^ and condemn the language of the *Bvidences> as he fre- 
quently has done. But Mr. Biddidph has exhibited the passage 
under very different circumstances. .Dr^Paley’s Natural Theology, 
indeed, possesses nothing to recommend it to Mr. Biddulph ; for, 
according to the creed of Hr. Ellis and himself, contrivance does 
not prove a contriver ; there is, however^ a V olumc of sermons 
which might have protected the Archdeacon from that exposure 
which such a manner of introducing the passage was designed 
to effect. Wliatever may be determined with regard to the 
merits of the passage itself, there can be but one opinion, among 
competent judges, of the sermon from Wliich it is quoted. The 
writer had enforced a general principle, wliich he afterwards illus- 
trated by a pai'ticular instance. The instance may be wrong, 
but the general principle is right. We will take tlie liberty to 
say that Mr. Biddulph may study that s(ermon, with great advan- 
tage to himself and his hearers. 

The case of Archbishop Tillotson comes next to be considered : 
and truly, when we bt liold a few expressions brought together, 
with this obliging reference at the close of them — Archbishop 
Ti/lotsons Sermons, passim — and when we consider that Arch- 
bishop Tillotsop^s works occupy three large folio volumes, we 
confess that our gravity is> nearly upset. Tom Tempest, in the 
Idler, ^ believes that King William burned Whitehall, that he 
might steal the furniture; and that Tillotson died an atheist/ 
In the days of Whitelield and Wesley, those zealots and many of 
their adherents appear to have thought of the Archbishop pretty 
much after the same fashion. Wine, pictures, and ppinioiis, 
however, become mellower through the lapse of time. George 
Whitelield lived long enough to confess that ‘ he (meattitig one 
Seward) was certainly a serious and warm Christian ; but that, 
like his fellow-traveller, (meaning himself, the said George,) he 
sjpoke and wrote some unguarded things.' ‘ His and my treat- 
ment {loquitur Georgius) of Archbishop Tillotson was far too 
severe. We condemned his state; when we ought only, in a 
candid manner, to have menUoned what we thought wrong in his 
. doctrines/ 
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doctriiieM/* So marvellous, again, has been Ibe increase of cha- 
ritilble feeUng^^ in our own times, Tillotson, and persons who 
are aupposed to hold his sentimetits, are describeci aimply as 
semi^^ists; or ratlmt^ in still more courteous language, as a^vo^ 
cat^ ofeeii^eislieal opiniofis! . 

Once more, however* <o write seriously. For the purpose of 
refreshing our recollection of the Archbishop’s writings, we have 
lately re^j^erused a few of his sermons. Although the passim 
above noticed did not happen toinclufiie those s^mom wbl^ oc- 
eupiediau|uttention^ we shall most readily t^e it for granted that 
the expt't^ens attributed to the author are really to be fot|nd by 
those who shall diligently examine his three folio volumes. Now 
freip dbe^general tener of his reasonings it is perfectly clear that, 
by the practice of morality % he always understands tha|twhicli it 
wnt the design of the 6ospel to teach; namely, * that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present world.’ And if this meaning. of the 
term be steadily kept in view, it is not easy to imagine how any 
great danger can arise from Tillotson’s language. But it is a 
wretched system, this plan of deducing inferences from expres- 
sions torn from the context. Why will not men give their under- 
standings leave to operate upon a larger scale ? To proceed, how- 
ever, with Mr. Biddulph, ^ This,’ says he, at the close of his 
excetpta from Tillotson, ‘ certainly is not the language of the 
Kcformatioji ! !* Be that as it may, we are satislied that the 
Archbishop’s dodrine may be expressed in the language of the 
formularies of the Fnglisli Church. ‘ If thou scest,’ says the 
Homily for Whitsunday, ‘ that ihy works be virtuous and good, 
consonant to the prescript rule of God’s word, savouring and 
tasting not of the tlesli, but of the spirit, then assure thyself that 
thou art endued with the Holy Ghost; otherwi?!^, thinking well 
of thyself, thou dost nothing else but* deceive thyself.’ In short, 
we do not scruple to retort upon the persons wlio undertake to 
tiecide matters in this peremptory manner, and to affirm that the 
general strain of preaching adopted by Archbishop Tillotson 
more nearly coincides with that of the Homilies, than does tiic 
general mode of discourse affected by those who are called (whe- 
ther justly or unjustly) the evangelical clergy of the present day. 

* In jiistice to Whitelield, who was an honest man, and really possessed gi-eat talents, 
^ve ^Ul givasome of bU reflections on his former proceedings, as they are recorded in a 
letter to Aiffiend* 

* AIi^l alas ! in how many things have 1 judged and acted wrong ! I have been 
too tM bid hasty in giving characters, both of places and persons. Being fond of 

faiagoagei X have often used a style too apostolical ; and at the same time, I 
|£vo been too bitter in my seal. WU4*fire has been mixed with it ) and 1 find that 1 
have fre<)uently written and spoken in ray own spirit, when I thought I was writing 
and speaking entirely by tho assistadee of tile f>pmt of God.*— Works, 
vol. iv. pp. 235. 243. 8vo, 1771. 

These 
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Thtse persons, indeed, are tlie edioes of one another t a voice is 
raised against some ‘onf^ as a moral preabher; and the sound is 
reverberated on e^^ry side. The character of Tillotson in parti- 
cular has beeiVgri^nik&n^ misrepresented. There is cver^ reason to 
believe that he was a pious man. The accounts of his life pl‘ove 
that religion took kn eiriy dnd eflfectual hold of bis mind ; and, if 
v«fe were not aftaid of overwhelming our readers with quotations, 
we could easily Sh6w how thomughly he uhderstS>d die plan of 
salvatfito ubfe/Med ih*tHe ^ ' 

Wond^iffti! is th^ effect bf perseverance in any cduse ; and 
that the op^bnentt of TillotSdn khow right well. By dint of re- 
peating opmions of works which are seldbm read, it has become 
almost fashionable to think and speak Imd write with contempt of 
the religiods views ’ of many of those eminent divines who flou- 
rished during the interval between the Restoration and the begin- 
ning of the last century. Yet these were men not to be lightly 
esteemed. In some things they may have erred; but still they 
were wise, and learned, and powerful. They considered the state 
of the times in which they lived ; and they distinctly perceived the 
evils they had to combat. In the midst of difhciilties, they did 
their duty nobly. It is, to use Bishop Butler’s phrase, * a matter 
of great patience’ to sit still and witness the attempts which are 
constantly made to lower the characters of those great atid good 
iin^n M'ho contiibuted so largely to the stability of the Protestant 
Religion in this kingdom. 

There is yet one person uho, it may be, in pity, in scorn, or as 
a waining to others, has been singled out by Mr. Biddulpli, to be 
ga/ed at for his heterodoxy; and that person is Bishop VVarbur- 
ton. Now Wai burton, as we trust our readers are aware, is a 
great favourite of ours. ()«^r memoiy lingers with delight on the 
hours which we have devoted to the study of his works. His 
very errors arc instructive, for they are the errors of genius. The 
violence of his language, in speaking of his adversaries, has been 
justly condemned; when, however, we consider the senseless 
<‘lamour and vulgar abuse with which he was so constantly as- 
sailed, we do not wonder that he occasionally lost his temper. In 
no instance, perhaps, has he more graphically described the kind 
of warfare carried on against what he conceived to be the cavtse 
of genuine religion, than in his charge to his clergy. * We have 
now to deal with the sophisms of infidelity, the authority of pa- 
pistry, and the jargon of methodism. And though bad logic may 
ask much dexterity to unravel, and old prescription may require 
much erudition to expose its rotten grounds, yet spiritual gib- 
berish is’ still better intrenched, and harder to be approached, for 
Its having no waak side oP common sense ; recatcitrat undiqfte 
tuim: 


But 
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But Warburton is gone! and it may possibly have been ima- 
gined that be might be misrepresented with impunity ; for who 
would be so quixotic as to step forward in his defence ? At all 
events, in the second (corrected and enlarged) edition of the 
Christian Philosophy — we suspect at least tliat it first appeared 
among the cura posteriores — Dr. Knox published this sentence 
as coming froin the pen of Bishop Warburton: — Soci-ates 
preaching moUtl virtue, and dying to bear witness to the unity of 
the Godhead, was made to the Grecian people ivisdom and right- 
J07/WSS, not less than Jesus/ Mr. Biddulph has adopted the 
statement for his own ; and has presented it to the world under 
the sanction of his authority. 

When, several years ago/ we read the Christian Philosophy, we 
were naturally slartled by the strangeness of the sentiment ; but, 
iSpOfitt our knowledge of Warbnrton’s opinions, we were convinced 
that it was improperly attributed to that great man. Our convic- 
tion was increased by the knowledge of i)i . Knox’s inaccuracy in 
other instances.* W e resolved, however, to trace the passage to 
its source. After some research, we succeeded ; and our convic- 
tion was turned into certainty. The fact is, that Warburton 

HAD INTRODUCED THAT ^NOTION I’OR THE PURPOSE OF CONDEMN- 
ING it! We cannot possibly expect tliat this statement will be 
crediteefon our bare assertion ; and therefore we refer our readers 
to the third cliapter of the third book of the Doctrine of Grace. 
In short, we w ill transcribe the entire paragraph. 

‘ He who considers Jesns only in the light of a republishcrof the Law 
of Nature, can hardly entertain a higher opinion of the Saviour of the 
world than some have done of Socrates, >7hoin Erasmus esteemed an ob- 
ject of devotion, and many a better Protestant liath thought to be di- 
vinely inspired. For was not Socrates, by liis preaching up moral virtue, 
and by his dying to bear witness to the unity of the Godhead, made, to 
the Grecian people, and, by means of their extended commerce of polite- 
ness, to the rest of mankind, ivisdom and righteousneasi And what more 
was Jesus, though the Apostle adds to those two attiibutcs, these two 
other, of sanctification and redemption ^ for, accoi-ding to the principles of 
this Paganized Christianity, his titles of Mmiah and Redeemer' are 
reduced to mere figurative and accommod/itcd terms.* 


* Take a specimen. He quotes Erasmus, on reading tlie New Testament : ‘ Existimo 
piirafnillam Christ! philosophiam non aliunde fclicius hauhri quam ex^evangelici^ iibris, 
quam ex apo^e^icis Uteris, in quibus, (xc.,* which he thus iranslales : * The gennine phi- 


I^rt of the New Testament. Tliis mistake, however, has been carefully preserved in 
edition of Uonie’s Introduction to the Scriptures. \Vhelher in subsequent 
emtioiis M'e know not ; for we do not pretend to truce the progress of error tlwough all 
its ipeanders. t 

Not 
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Not another word can be required in defence of die author of 
the Divine Legation of Moses. 

Of Dr. Knox — who is now no more—we have no wish to 
speak harshly. Throughout his work, indeed, he has written 
MOST UNWAiiRANTABLY of Bishop Warburtoii. But we will not 
enter upon the subject.* 

We are satisfied that Mr. Biddulph had not the least suspicion 
that he was misrepresenting the opinions of Bishop Warburton; 
but we fear that W'e do discern symptoms of an unworthy feeling 
of triumph, at the discovery of something which might be ren- 
dered subservient to the purposes of a party. On occasions of 
this kind, we almost involuntarily to ourselves — If such be 
the conduct of the field-officers, what can be expected from the 
subalterns, and the privates, and the men of noise, the drummers 
and lifers of the regiment? 

The eircunistancca which we have just detailed seem to tlirow 

some light upon the state of theological learning in certain quar- 
ters. It is lamentable to think tliat Mr. Biddulph could have 
been so little accpuiiuled with the works of this great author as to 
suppose that he could have held the opiait)ii attributed to him. I ii 
his Dor trine of Grace he has left this sentence oii record : — *T he 
IIEDKMPITON OF MANKIND BY THE DEATH OF ClIRlST,* aiul the 
SACRIFICE of himself upon the cross, together with its consequent 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, were the great Gospel- 
principles on which Protestantism was founded, on the first gene- 
ral separation from the Church of Rome.’ 

Towards the close of VVarbiirlon’s preface to the works of 
Poj>e, there is a passage which every man of letters must wish to 
apply to his owui case. i\fter describing his anxiety to protect the 
character of his friend, he proceeds — ‘ And may I, when envy 
and caluiiiny take advantage of my absence, (for wiiiie I live I 
will freely teust it to my life to confute them) — may I find a 
FRIEND as careful of my honest fame as I have been of his!' From 
the moment of our reading Mr. Biddulpli's essay, this passage 
has haunted us night and day. At length w^e have endeavoured to 
do our duty. Wheresoever the English language ivS understood, 
there will this Review go forth ; there will the misrepresentation 
we have pointed out be known ; and there will be read this hum- 
ble attempt to vindicate the * honest fame' of William Warbur- 

TON. 

* VITe have just had an opportunity of observing that the third edition of the Christian 
Philosophy, which forms part of the collection of Dr. Knox's Works lately pubJislred, 
is reprinted from the The consequenco is that the second edition, notwitl'.standing 
some mistakes peculiar to itself, is by far the most complete. Except the first edition 
has been followed in compliance witn an express injunction of Dr. Knox, this proc^^ecl- 
ing deserves the severest reprehension. At all events, it is right that the public should 
be informed of the fact. 

Art. 
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Aet. VJI.— 1. 57 Georm Ilh c, 105. an Act to encourage the 
Establkhnmit of Banks for Savings in Ireland, 

2. 57 Georgii III, c. 130. an Act to encourage the Establishment 
of Banks for Savings in England* 

3. 58 Gtorg^ IIL an Ati to amend an Act passed in the 
last Session of Parliament^ to encourage the EstabUs/ment of 
Bun^ for Smings m England* 

4. 1 Georgm IV. c* 83, ah Aet to amend Two Acts cf the 57th 
an&*5^m*yearsf of his late Majesty, for the Encouragement of 
Batiks for Savings in England. 

5. 5 Georgii IV. v. 62. an ^ct to amend the several Acts for the 
Encouragement of Banks for Savings in England and Ireland. 

6* Outlines of a System of political Economy, wiitten with a view 
to prove to Goverrment and the Country, that the Course of the 
present agriadtural Distress is entirely artificial; and to suggest 
a Plan for the Management of the Currency by which it may 
he remedied now, and any Recurrence of similar Evils be pre-^ 
vented in future; together with the Ath Edition of an Essay on 
the Principles of Banking. By T. Joplin. 8vo. London. 
1823. pp.493. 

^T^HE first five articles here specified, may be considered as 
editions of the same work, successively corrected and amended 
by the authors, for whom we profess to entertain the most pro- 
found respect and admiration. We are not captivated by any 
charms of style ; for that ‘ not even critics criticize but we arc 
delighted by the illumined spirit of patriotism, which distinguishes 
their productions. Those now under consideration are remark- 
able for philanthropic attention to the interests of the most nume- 
rous and industrious classes of societ/, evincing a glad and watch- 
ful readiness to help such of them aa are willing to help them- 
selves, who tire always the most deserving of help. This is the 
perfection of 'beneficence, at once diffusive add discriminating. 
And accordingly these institutions, thus aided, have increased be- 
yond all hope, have already brought forth countless blessings, and 
are pregnant with more ; and therefore it is, that we are anxious to 
call the attention of persons concerned in the management of 
Savings Banks to the subject, and iuti'eat them to beware, that 
those abuses, which we see collecting, are not suffered to accumu- 
late, till it become necessary to abridge still further than the last 
act Hsis done, or even abolish the good in order to extirpate the evih 
"Thete^^ithnate ptfrpos^esof these institutions, and die’ intention of 
the legislators^ are well defined in the preamble to the first of the 
Apts we have cited. They are descril^ed tobe ^ established for the 
safe custody and increase of small savings, belonging to the indtis- 

trious 
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trious classes of His Majesty’s subjects and it is declared to be 
* expedient to give 4 )rotection to such institutions and the funds 
thereby established, and to afford encouragement to others to form 
the like institutions/ 

The expedient protection and encouragement were amply given 
by various exemptions allowed from stamp duties and other ex- 
penses, with legd facilities afforded, which it is not necessary for 
our present oTyect to specify. But the grand bonus was the privi- 
lege, to the poor man, of placing, without trouble or expense, every 
single shilling, as he could save it, in the strong box of the nation, 
wra the hundred arms of government to protect it from Others; 
and yet with the liberty, whenever he liked, of taking it out again 
himself, or letting it remain at a rate ot interest which he would 
in vain seek from inferior securities. And this, which is the great 
good, is the great source, also, of the evils, which we are desirous 
of pointing out: for the interest to be procured by vesting mo- 
ney in Savings Banks, is so much beyond what could be had in 
the general money market, that a very strong temptation is pre- 
sented for placing in these institutions, sums which are neither 
‘ smaU^ savings, nor at all the savings the ‘ industrious’ classes 
of His Majesty’s subjects. The commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt arc authorised to allow for the deposits of 
Savings Banks, an interest of 4/. 11s. 3rf. per cent, per annum; 
whilst no other government security can be had which will yield 
4/. per cent. ; and consols, which are considered as the bt'st crite- 
rion of the value of permanent securities, do not yield more than 
3/. 3s. It is obvious, therefore, that if gieut vigilance be not em- 
ployed by the conductors of Savings Banks, large sums will be 
intruded by classes of persons, for whom neither me bcnclit of the 
act of parliament, nor the gratuitous services of the managers, were 
ever intended. Nor, as regj^rds the nation at large, is this a ques- 
tion of mere speculative justice. The sum for which this high 
interest is paid, is already of very serious amount ; and by the ra- 
pidly increasing rate of progression in the sum of annual deposits, 
since returns of them have been made to parliament, we may augur 
the magnitude of the future charge upon the national purse. 

We are quite ready to admit, that a better use could hardly be 
made^of the national wealth, than in applying it thus to aid and 
reward the exertions and frugality of the poor and industrious 
classes ; and if this progressive increase were indeed exclusively 
their savings, we should hail it as the happiest omen of a popula- 
tion improving in moral character, as well as pecuniary competence, 
for which society could not pay too highly or too long. It is plain, 
however, that the late increase in deposits is in a ratio far beyond 
any possible increase either In amount of wages or profits, frmn 
• which 
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which * small savings’ could have been made; for, during thift 
period, the rate both of wages and of profits has been gradually 
diminishing, though doubtless (as appears from the improved re- 
venues under diminished taxation) the total amount of tmth has 
been augmenting. But the simplest and most intelligible proof 
(accessible too to most of oUr readers) may be had from inspect- 
ing the books of Savings Banks, where the proportion of large 
deposits will be found to have very much inci eased, unless especial 
care has been taken to prevent it. We lately saw it stated in a 
tiOrthern newspaper, that twenty-two thousand pounds had been, 
iu one day, deposited in the Savings Bank of the tovnr w^here the 
paper was published. If, such abuses be permitted to proceed, 
the result must be, that parliament will be compelled, from the 
avarice of the rich, still fartlier to reduce the bonus on the future 
deposits of the poor. 

We shall now endeavour to state the manner in which we bt'- 
lieve the spirit of these institutions is generally violated ; and sug- 
gest;,tbe precautions which occur to us as the best for counteract- 
ing the evil. Upon the first promotion of these societies, it was 
found diflicult to make the labouring class comprehend the secu- 
rity wdiich w^as provided for their money, and many opulent indi- 
viduals very judiciously and bciiONolently came forward, and either 
in their own jaaines, or their children’s, vested several sums, in 
order to piove their own confidence iu the banks, and inspire with 
confidence those for whose benefit they were established. That 
effect is now completely produced, and the sums therefore depo- 
sited for that puiposc ought to be withdrawn, for the names of 
such depositors form an apology for otlieis of a very different cha- 
racter. Parents far above the class of labourers, and even of small 
tradesmen, are in the habit of dcpol>iling sums for each of tlieir 
cliildicn, wdio, indeed, may be in the. strictly legal possession of 
little or no property, but wdio w^oiild be very indignant (and their 
patents for them) at being tanked, in any other respect, with those 
for whose exclusive benefit the law, in its spirit, h&d granted tlie 
indulgences, which such people arc attempting to share. To 
counteract these abuses, each society should invest tlieir manage- 
iug committee witli discretionary powers in rejecting or paying off 
deposits, trusting to their local and personal knowledge for *judg- 
on details, to which no general rule could apply. That the 
is of a magnitude requiring such precaution, is obvious from 
the necessity which has been found^to reduce (by the lajsft act) thj^ 
gqne|ral deposit of each individual from 100?. in the first year, and 
m every succeeding one, to 561* in the year commencing SOth 
November, and 30/. in every y^at after. The total dfiionht 
of deposits by any one individual was before unlimited, and now 

no 
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MO (j^positor is allowed to have more hi a Savings Bank than 1200/ * 
With re^rd to die animW deposit, as now findtedi it appears 
highly probable that 50/. a year will include all the savings of any 
individual in the labouring class, or even of those small traders 
who have not the means of extending their trade in proportion to 
any little inbreak of their capital; But on the subject of the total 
amount of deposit allowed to any individual, wc Confess that, with 
all deference* due to such high authority, we think the alarih felt 
from the abuses of these institutions has carried the principle of 
precaution too far. The noble object of these Ikw^s is far above 
that of fostering a mere spirit of accumulation ; it is to raise the 
moral character of our population, by giving habits of present re- 
straint, or the prospect of future independency ; to redeem them 
from the habits of profligacy in their day of strength and abtinS- 
ance, and from the degradation of depeiidaiice on parochial aid in 
the hour of sickness, or in the years of age and decrepitude. 
This, we think, ought to be placed distinctly in the view of the 
depositor, and its possible accomplishment, by industry and fru- 
gality, to be made fully apparent. Now, certainly, as a provision 
for lielpless age, the interest on QOO/., of 9/. Ss. hd a year, is al- 
together inadequate. W e are aware that parochial assistance to a 
single individual does not often exceed this limit, (5.s. Gd. a week,) 
nor would we wish, in general cases, that it should, as every pos- 
sible discouragement must be given to a dependence on it ; but 
we deprecate the idea of offering this minimum of pauperism, as 
the maximum for which we will secure support, out of his own 
funds, to the declining age of him who has spent a life of labour 
and self-denial, from the hopes of closing it m independent com- 
fort. We think 400/. or even 500/. might very properly be assumed 
as the maximum of total deposit. We would prefer the latter 
sum, because we think it better proportioned to the allowed an- 
nual deposit of 50/., and because few Savings Banks pledge them- 
selves for more than 4/, per cent, to depositors, (from the necessity 

♦ Whilst this is passing through ihc press, we learn that doubly have arisen, (qiv the 
construction of the 21st section of the last act,) whether the .£200 is to be exclusive or 
inclnstve of the accurauluiion of deposits and interest consolidated with t:ap\)ial previous 
to the 20Utt>f November, 182'4<. A high law authority has decided, thal the aceUbMi- 
latfons to that date ure to be included hi reckoning the amount of 

fiitof’s property in »he bank ajler that date. Again, it has been doubted 
pos^tor, having had inbre than £200 previous to the 20th of November, la to pc rpptfid, 
so af to reduce him to £200; and whether the interest, allowed td bd ekdlidbM4b 
cuUtihg^tbe a)uo«p| of property, is to cQus^ered a^aU , which has ever pbAsoli- 

dated with the capitaL gr only the mt©i??st of tlie current year. Tliesg.|ipltdi^ were 
slated to tm.sbihC Inin authorf^ Us doubt ftih-rand the ordcle replied, they are 
fuK So fer, however^ as die lespohsei^fi be unriddled, it appears to mehn, thit thett; 
is pp elapse cpuipelling tbedeptoaitor to take Nok his excess »>ad that the mtexast of 
the chri^iit year is not tope reckoned *|n the eetjnialc of, the allowtid; amount pf tlm 
deposit. ‘ j ^ ' 
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of reserving something for casualties and general expenses,) and 
last act baSitprevented them from dividing mpre tha^ their re- 
gulated interest, except once years ^ (a terot tvhich ati old 

person may never live to see and then only half the surplus pro- 
perty is allowed to be distributed, the other half being * set apart 
for the purpose, of meeting any deficiency which at any thhe'^ay 
arise, may require to be .provided for/ It may, perkaps,^ be 
aUe^ed, that persons in a very advanced age may sink their ca^i- 
tal^ and' so obtain the double income which we are contending fdr ; 
and it may also be added, that this is done in the case of paupers, 
the condition of whose relief is, that their possessions, of whatever 
nature* be considered as Jhe property of the parish J — but ngaih, 
protest against any allenipt to assimilate the treatment and 
situation of persons whose characters and whose merits towards 
society are, in general, so diaiiictrically opposed. 

We now proceed to show in what maimer the limitations of the- 
law are evaded. D.eposits are made to the allowed amount in seve- 
ral names, but really for the use of one. For this the discretionary 
power of the committee, exercised with vigilance, seems the only 
remedy. A similar resialt used to be effected by the same person 
entering the*allowcd amount in his own name in several Savings 
Banks : but the last act requires a declaration from the depositor, 
tliat he has no interest in any oUicr Savings Bank ; and in case of 
a false declaration, the whole of his deposits are forfeited to the 
Sinking Fund. We approve of the icstriction and of the penalty, 
though we do not anticipate from it any considerable reduction in 
the amount of the national debt ; and perhaps it would liave been in 
a spirit more congenial with the other enactments on this subject, 
if ibe forfeitures had gone to create some general fund for the bene- 
fit of Savings Banks. ' ' 

Another source of abuse was in ,the fourteenth clause of the 
second cited act. The deposit of any person by ticket or number, 
so /as to conceal the name of the depositor, was permitted to the 
extetit of 10/. in one year. This, in the present state of the money 
market, was giving a free admission to frauds. The enactment, 
no doubt, was made from a consideration for the feelings of retiring 
poverty ; but. tlte six years which have since elapsed have so much 
iimreasedtlie temptation to abuse, that the benefit was much more 
than eoittHtcrbiEdanced by the evils of the regulation, and ther^ore 
the .bit issst has entirely repealed this clause, 

the sixth clause of the first of these, acts, Frii^dly Societies 
ans^itibwed to deposit any part of their funds in Savings 

limit as to the annual amonitt; and by the twelfi^h clause 
Ihe. third act, this privilege is ex^tried to ^ any charitable insti- 
. >tUtion j^'society.’ And this latter privilege oiify is done away by' 

the 
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the I’dcent act. ISTow; it is not diflicttlt to see how, under thil 
general description, societies may.be formed, through which ava- 
ric^o^s and opulent individuals may avail themselves of the benefit^ 
of Savings Banks. A power, therefore, should be given to their 
committees, to inspect the books of such depositing societies ; and 
ip, the mean time, as their receiving the deposits is optional, they 
ought to reject such as decline this investigalion. Not only in 
th^eji biit in all cases, the committees of management should have 
discretionary powers for rejecting, or repaying deposits, if, upon 
in<jiiiry, they shall be considered as not in accoitlance with the 
spirit of the institution. We know of spine institutions, who have 
folt so the increased pressure of large sums into their banks, 

that before the last act, they instructed their committees to receive 
only deposits to the amount of 25/. a year, by each person, instead 
of ^0/., as allowed by law, under which they found deposits en- 
larging, not so much in proportion to increased wages and profits, 
as to the increased difficulty of obtaining equal interest from other 
inodes of investment. 

We are aware of the possible abuse of such discretionary pow- 
ers \ but the probability of it w^e think ver^ slight, where no pe- 
cuniary interest can exist, and where the numbers in a committee 
would correct any tendency to personal partiality in individuals : 
and to secure this counteraction, whatever be the usual quorum of 
a committee, no deposit should be rejected, or arbitrarily repaid, 
without every member of the committee being informed and sum- 
moned to vote. That such powers, too, may be exercised with 
due knowledge of the circumstances, the districts of the banks 
should not be very extensive, even in country situations ; and in 
large towns, commiltces ^should consist of many members, with 
subdivisions, to which should jie referred the cases arising in their 
appropriated portions of the population. In the periodical reports 
of the general committee to the society at large, a statement should 
always be required, not only of the total amount of deposits, but 
of the number of depositors ; as also the deposits made, and 
withdrawn, since the last report, with the number of the deposi- 
tors in each case respectively ; and this, w e think, might, with ad-' - 
vantage, have .been added to the annual returns, required by tlie' 
Ia3t itct,fo the connidssioiiers for reduction of the natienal debt. 
Thi^ would give a general idea of the class from which the depo- 
sits were principally accruing ; and when an undue preponderance 
of j^rge is obaei*yed, ;an; expurgatory commiuee ehouM be 
appointed for investigating the character of each account. 
to prevent hardahipe to imiividuals, six months’ notice should be^ 
required of any arbitiaiy repayment; and perhaps it might be pro-, 
per to limit the times of such repayments to the usual periods, in 
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each district, for the change of money securities; asLady^^ayatnl 
Michaelmas in the souths May-day and ’Martinmas in the n6rth 
of England. 

Convinced of the blessings whfch Savings Banks mayl^ng to 
society, ’lye have been solicitous to expose the sotircC of 'the 
abuses to which they are liable, lest these should be ascribed to 
the institutions themselves ; and ^ it is not fitting/ says Isocrates, 
' that tlie evil produced by men should be imputed to thhigs f 
let those bear the blame, who make an ill use of tilings in them- 
selves good; and hesitate not to injure their fellow citizens by 
any means, which will conduce to their own profit/^ 

from the limitations iihposed in the last session, it is obvious 
that tlie legislature are aware of the abuses existing ; and it is tb 
be feared, if the manageis are not very vigilant, such abuses may 
still increase, and induce still further restrictions. On the con- 
trary, if they exert themselves to confine the present indulgences 
to those for whom they are intended, the legislature may be 
induced to continue them, and even perhaps to relax somewhat iu 
favQur of those who hpvc accumulated more than the means of 
mere possible existence.f 

Once more, therefore, we call upon the managers of Savings 
Banks to defend the nation and themselves fiom the specula- 
tions of avarice and meanness. For the meanness of such specu- 
lators IS not merely confined to the arrogating to themselves a 
share of what, in fact, is' a charitable fund provided by the naltioii 
for the industrious poor ; but it is availing itself too of the time, 
the attention, and the knowledge gratuitously given for managing 
the concerns of the indigent and ignorant; and which never, by 
the donors, were intended to be, bestowed in adding to the 
hoards of those enjoying advantages equivalent, and often supe- 
rior, to their own. 

If Savings Banks could be confined to their genuine purpose, 
it is probable, that several arrangements might be made for add- 
ing even to the present advantages enjoyed by depositors. One 
has occurred to us, which we think might benefit both the rkh 
and po6r, and perhaps not cost the nation so much as tlie abuj 9 e» 

♦ k . . . . Tttfv Iwt rk durde 

htskitc dyadoif xaj(«c udl T«r; kftXtiy BUfprutit 

Ntctfcl. ap. tnit. » 

t Since Imve ventu^M to sappuse some future regnlutioa Wl tills Ai]b« 

ieci, we lb suggest uiso the consolidetidii of the pwleijt fire^<ecte on the fievhigs 
one. It would not cost much trouble to those ateustoxned to of 

netipuuent ; but it coats a plain man of business (and such aW tlibmost valhebte con* 
Weton of fievings Banks) an infinite xJeat of labour to read five acts of perijiement, 
emd find out what clauses tu the first four afe repealed, and wliot stlU arh to be con- 
strued au4^luded in the fifth. And to the gratuitous conductors oftlcM institutions 
every facility should be afforded to render their duties less irksome^ 
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of the present system. The insecurity of country bunks in Eng- 
land has been wofully experienced in every district during the 
last twenty years. • We thmk> therefore, that persons of the mote 
opulent classes, who have often, after receiving theii half yearly 
pajFmeiptSj considerable sums of money, which they do not imme- 
diately want, would be glad of the privilege of depositing them m 
a place of security; allowing the interest which might accrue to 
be catried to the account of the institution, thus increasing the 
to be divided among the poor depositors, without any 
real expense to him who contributes to so benevolent a purpOSCi 
'As it would, howevei, be done at the expense of the nation, it 
cannot be practised without the express sanction of the legisla- 
ture ; and if that were obtained we n-aist look for the success of 
die plan to the higher ordeis. If it becomes eminently success- 
ful, perhaps it might allow the rate of interest, payable by the 
nation, to be reduced, without diminishing the interest now re- 
ceived by the depositois. Thus, supposing the result of the 
scheme to be the aftording an additional 11s. per cent, to 
the interest on the total amount of deposits throughout the na- 
tion, this might be cairied to the account of the commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund, and so allow government to pay, as now, 
4/. 11s. 3c/. to the depositois, at an actual expense of only 
4/. per cent. 

But between opulent persons, and the class admissible into the 
Savings Banks, theie is an intermediate rank, upon whom oui 
observations have borne hard, but whom we consider as, in gene'- 
i(dy the most viituoiis inembeis of society ; being neither exposed 
to the temptations of poverty, nor the allurements of wealth. This 
description includes the lowei dcgiees in all the learned profes- 
sions; half-pay officers, and persons in the receipt of moderate an- 
nuities^ tradesmen, with unman ied women, widows, and minors 
in these tanks. Such haveoften small accumulations of profits oi 
savingjs, or receipts after quarter-day, which they could spare for a 
few months, or to add permanently to their capital ; but which 
are, separately, too small to pay for the expenses of vesting them 
in the public funds, and withdrawing them again when wanted. 
Meii of sufficient leisure, and of sufficient knowledge of.business, 
could not better employ both than in forming societies for the pro- 
fitable application of such funds. As the whole of the profit must 
arise from the magnitude of the transactions, each s>ociety must 
include a district of very considerable population ; doing the office, 
irf feet, of the chartered and joint stock Banking Companies of 
Scotland; from the securities and advantages of which we are pre- 
cluded in England, by the limitation of our private banking films 
to the number of six* The immediate actuaries of such societies 
, 1 3 ^ must. 
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muist^ of course, be paid ; but we dpubt not the gentry, and mer- 
chants of England would benevolently add the superintendence of 
anch concerns to the many , gratuitous services which they perform 
for tjheir country. Under such direction, as soon as a <jertain sum 
waa received, aninvestment, in the. names of trustees, should be 
ipade in the public funds* In order to answer demands of deposi- 
tor^, scales should ^e effected pace a juionth; apd# to prevent 
stockrjobbirig, pnce a month only; a month’s notice previously to 
such shies being required from depositors desirous of withdravring 
the whole, or any part of their money, which must be paid, and 
accepted, at the then price of the stock. Many minor regula- 
tions, would probably be required; but the outline may suffice 
for our present purpbse. , The expenses will necessarily much 
reduce the prolits; which, still, however, would probably exceed 
what is now offered, on their inferior security, by country banks. 
This observation leads us to the last of the publications, which 
stand. at tlie head of our present Article; and as it is very closely 
connected with all that has gone before, we avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to express our sentiments on the subjects of it. 

, Mr, Joplin’s volume is like a lady’s letter, of which the pith 
is said to be in the postscript. The Essay on Jianking, announced 
as an appendage to the work, is, in fact, its principal and valuable 
part. The author appears to be practically acquainted with 
money transactions : he is here on well known ground, and can 
maintain it strongly. But when thiec editions of his essay had 
evinced the public attention to him as a man of business, he was 
not contented without aspiring to the character of a philosopher ; 
and in extending his arguments to the com bill, the bullion quesr 
tion, the sinking fund, &c. he has proceeded a mathematician 
would do, who, in pro\ing the properties of a conic section,^ 
should begin by dciiioustratiiig the elements. Hence w^c h^yc a 
chapter of detinitioiis; one to expldn the use of moiiby, that 
money is not wealth, &c. : another on the word capital, and other 
such mysteries. If his premises, however, arc hackneyed, his in- 
ferences have singularity enough : as, that national wealth is not 
increased by national, economy ; (chap. 5) that by the hoarding 
and spending of moncj, coiisumption is equally produced ; (chap. 8) 
that the ‘more government spend, the richer the nation becomes ; 
(chap. lp).’that taxes can be no evil to a natipn in a commercial 
point of view (chap. 16). These are false inferences either from a 
part^l view of the subjects, or a mistaken use of terms,. As, how- 
ever, any elemental y book on political economy may serve to cor- 
rect such errors, we shall not stop to discuss them, but proceed 
t^4he Essay on Banking ; recurring, occasionally, to the first part 

of 
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of the volume, as containing sometimes a fuller development of 
the aiitho/s ideas. 

Mf.Joplih,itafipears,is an inhabitant of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
As the neighboufjh’g district had often 'very severely suffered 
from the failure of "banks, his attention'' was powerfully called to 
the subject ; and having, as hc conceived, discovered a pre- 
ventive bf silbh calltmities in future, he velty properly cbmmuni- 
C^ted his opinions to the public in a clear and forcible represen- 
tation of the evils experienced from the present system of provin- 
cial banks, aiid of the remedies that ought to be adopted. 

The miseries occasioned by the failure of a bank, whose notes 
constitute a large portion of the currency of a district^ can 
scarcely be conceived by any who have not been actually present 
at the scene. The inhabitants of London and of Scotland, 
whose different banking systems exempt them from such disasters, 
know little of the shock but by the distant explosion; whilst those 
on the spot see anxiety and distress on every countenance ; all 
commercial confidence is suspended ; the most promising con- 
cerns are brought at once to ruin, or so reduced as to entail on 
ihcir conductors a life of degradation and struggle. But these are 
only the more obvious effects : the silent sufferings of the petty 
shop-keeper, of the retired widow and maiden, of the menial and 
the labourer dcjirived of their weekly wages or savings of years, 
are individually little noticed, but ‘ make up in mimber wbat they 
want in weight for we are by no means of Mr. Joplin’s opinion, 
that the pro[)ortion of notes, held by the lower classes, even taking 
it in the aggregate, can ne\er be considerable, ‘ lissay, p. 36 
though admitting with him, as we most willingly do, that the evil 
must be much diminished by the establishment of savings banks. 
But even should we allow die pecuniary loss among the lower 
clashes to be less, the moral ills produced arc decidedly greater. 
Many a labourer, mechanic* and petty tradesman, from being in- 
dustrious, saving, and sober, has become desperate and drunken 
by losing all his little property in a bank ; and w hen he afterwards 
sees, perhaps, the members of this bank established in another bu- 
siness, and in ail Ihe comforts of life, he contracts habits of exa- 
cerbated feeling^ towards the higher ranks, and accusea the law 
of allowing the rich to rob the poor with impunity. We ^peak not 
from thcoiy, but from whatwe have witnessed on the theatres of such 
events. The opportunities, indeed, for observation are but too nu- 
tinbrbus. - By a report made to the House of Lords in February, 
IS 19 , it appears that, from 1791 to 1818, both inclusive, 273 
banks had commissions of bankruptcy issued against them; and, in 
tJie words of Mr.' Joplin ^ each failure was an earthquake to the 
neighbourhood where it took*place/ (Appendix to Jisstty,.p. 1.3.); 
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in^hile^itt Scdtiand, during that petted, not dbove three or four 
of die kind occurred, ^nd‘ thd^e only in hmk»- cen^ti-* 
t^dncc^jiing to the^fnglHh eyi^em^ Whence dieii dif- 
fetki^el Whence ihkli^ppyejte^piiktft of Scotia Mr. Joplin 
auarwei^, ' tlie true ^eanee <f diu^ifmence ia to be found in 
tute^bf iftdirru^peedii^b^]dbg^i(3«nd^sh^ the^SedtuhrkiKdea 
bddg/joint aioek ceha^ume^, ^ile thb English banlMMiate prfrnUie 
concerns/ (Pteiy, |t, 7.) This b net accamtely^eJtpfCBSfid^'tf^ 
die J^|fi^|»rovineial banka 'are also jointetoek companie^^r ^Thia 
destgtiSien^ta generally opposed to that of mcOrpor^|l^J^c©lppn•t 
aPd the difference to the public is, that the creditors^ of a 
joint stock baUk have a claim on the whole property of epch part* 
nor, whilst the ereditors of on incorporated bank have aclaitnonly 
to the Umount of the Capital which each partner hm actually 
vested in the concern. There arc a few incorporated baidce ift 
SdOthind,.bnt the generality are joint stock companies, of whidt 
the superiority over English provincial banks consists in the very 
great number of partners which often comprises the principal pro^ 
priotnrs of a whole county, whilst an English joint stock bank 
Cannot have more than six partners. The evil of this restriction is 
not merely the small quantity of property liable to the debts of the 
bank, but the great temptation to incur debt by entering on sjiecu- 
lation^, in the expected profits of which there are so few to share; 
whilst in companies consisting of a multitude of partners, * the di- 
rectors,'' as Mf. Joplin observes, * have too little peisonai interest 
in the bank to be tempted by extra profit out of tlic path of 
Safety;' nor could they ' appropriate the money of the bank to views 
of private Speculation, if they weie wishful so to do, as they are a 
check Upon each other and ^ in accommodating great houses,' so 
often fatal to our present* English hanks, though some of the di- 
rectors of a numerous firm might be ^ influenced by private 
friendship to do so, it could never be ‘the case with them all, and 
they would be in that respect a check upon each other.' (Essay, 
p. £1.) There is another advantage po'ssessed by the creditor of 
the l^cdtch banks, which Mr. Joplin has omitted to state, but 
WhiclMuppears to ns of primary impoitance in all money traits^ 
actional <we allude to the general fegistenng in public Oii^es of 
transfers of estates^ and of liens thereon, throughout Scotland;^ and 
by th^obl^ation oh all local registrars to transmit anthenticutedine- 
morialrof all transactions in their respective offices to the general 
regisl^^ll^i^!^ in Edinburgh, by which a facility is given for asreer^^ 
ta^u^the binciiitaatances of atiy pproperty in which <the public may 
Ijff^teiissted. NdW, in England, nosu^ registers exist, except in 
counties of York and Middlesex ; and even in them, copyholds 
and i^ab^hoid^for a tentt not exceeding hvitu^-one years, are not 

included 
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indaded in the necessity of being registered^ The consequence is, 
tfiat banks ere veiQr frequently establishe4 by a few (never exceed- 
iog^iix) persons of-epparenriy,largq»|ir<«^ of,wbiph, on tjhe 
failure of :.die finm* a ^ry smnU part is feundaviEUlable for the aatis'- 
fm5tio<^,Qfthe^reditorsi for feougb tbe law baa made j^real 
esintes.bf bfunkefii Ueb}e^il;o Ite. single contract debts of parb* 
nerriiip, it fow mt restrained them from alieqqtjng or pledgii^ that 
property ffo^ividual, private accouo^- If foe f^e§ent 

system of banl^g is to wntimie^, this is a subject imperil 
onqly eaVing for amendment* W itih regard to banks already estab- 
lished, it might not be Just to require a public registry ^ their 
property, or to restrain them In the disposition of it; bujt in banks 
hereafter to be" established, there coqld be no right of^oblqetiiig 
to any .terms which the legislature might deem requisite ^for pub- 
lic secnirity. And considering tire experience of die last thirty 
years, it would not seem imreasonabie to require every person 
commencing the business oi a banker to enter in some pi^blic re- 
gister the specification and state of his landed property, rendering 
at the same time all dienations of such property, or liens upon it 
invalid, whilst he exercises the trade of 'a banker, and whilst any 
claims upon him as a banker remain unsatisfied. 

We have said it might bo unjust to subject old established 
banks to such regulations ; but if new banks were formed upon 
these principles, they would iiecessaiily possess so much more of 
the public confidence, that the old banks must either be content 
to act under a very disadvantageous compelilioii, or consent to 
register their estates. In this dilemma they will have no more 
right to complain than any tradesman or manufacturer, who, from 
whatever cause, is unwilling to adopt newly discovered improve- 
ments, with which his competitors carry on their business. As 
security to the banker also,* and through him to tlie public, we 
think it would be highly advantageous to establish a registry of all 
landed property,*that the actual amount might be known of avail- 
able property, upon the appearance only of which advances aie 
now so often made. We are aware of the very general objection 
to such disclosure of private affairs, which doubtless might be 
very painful to individuals ; but, contemplating the subject in a 
national point of view, we should anticipate from the measqre 
much benefit both to public business and public morals, and we 
can appeal to ^ even English experience on the subject^-^fof, we 
know no counties in England where business has been ou 

widi greater in^rity, to greater extent, or with, greater success, 
thou m Yorkshire and Middlesex, in which alone suckregisters are 
^establisiied. 

Mr, Joplin explains, with great clearness, t^he^ advantages 
< , , incident 
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incidei^t' to thte system of Scotch banking; particularly their 
abflil^todeal in capital, as he calls if V that is, to advance ittoney> 
rt6lt dn ot negotiable aecnfities, btit On ntortgagea and 

d&ef perniktient invesfhi^ntsV This they are Ohabled to do riot 
oidy by fhOirlhfgOr capital, feuf by 'ttieir exerriptibri ^fhat are 
teamed sudden general' demands for 'paymeftt of their 

notes in ch-cuktiorii^rMOh are so often the cauSei^^Oh'c^iand the 
effect of the instability of English banks. . The fadKtres Ivhich 
these ad^hceS^ of capital afford to the landowner ' for improving 
his estate, and to the merchant, tnanufecturer, and fanner, for' 
extending their concerns, haVe, no doubt, very much contributed 
td the rapid advances, which Scotland has made within the last 
fifty years. « 

Having thus stated the advantages of the Scotch system, and 
the disadvantages of the English, the question naturally Occurs, 
why; in so clear a case, and with the systems seen together in full 
operation, with only the Tweed between, the better has not long 
ago superseded the worse ? The answer is, that there is but one 
impediriiCnt, — ^ the clause in the cliartcr of the Bank of England, 
which restricts other banks to six partners.^ 

A similar restriction was imposed by the cliartcr of the Bank 
of Ireland, but the wide spreading calamity which lately followed 
the very numerous failures of the banks in the southern parts of 
that kingdom, induced an application from government for llie 
Bank of Ireland to forego the obnoxious clause, which was 
i-eadily acceded to by the bank; and when a like measure was 
urged in parliament, the session before last, with regard to the 
Bank of England, Lord Liverpool declared his approbation of the 
principle, and his wish to have it carried into imniedialc effect. 
Application was accordingly made to .the Bank of England, who 
appeared at first as compliant as their brethren in Ireland, and 
bill was proposed to be brought into parliament to extend the 
bank charter for ten years, on condition of allowing any number 
of persons to establish a joint slock company, at any place riot 
within 65 miles of London : the measure, however, met with con-? 
siderable obstruction in parliament. 

' Lor4 Grey,’ says Mr. Joplin, ^ stated that, as far as he could learn, 
there was no call for the measure, at least in the part of the country with 
which he was more immediately connected ; there was no complaint 
respc^cting the stability of banks, nor any distrust as to the property by 
which their credit was sustained.* ^ Truth, however,’ (Mr. Joplin adds,) * 
‘ requires' 4t to be stated that, at this very time. Sir Francis Brake, Reed • 
and . Co.*8 bank (of Newcastle-upon-Tyne) had stopped payment for . 
neaily half a million of money, and their notes were then at a discount 
of^rcint ![s. in tire pound/i — Prefucc^ Outlj^s, cj c. p. viii* 

* Others 
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Others of the oppos^t^oji maintained that the bank ought to 
have foregone the im>nopoli 2 ing clause in its eurreat charter, 
without deioandiog uny remun^ratioja firom tlie ex^nsion of it. 
Dpring those discpssion$,,however, the bank was so far from sup- 
the bargain was a desirable one, that they determined 
to resign it$L.^dyaiitages, rather than consent to a law that should 
r<|nd^f banks responsible only for the acts of their 

direciorsjt^^ich would be absolutely necessary to secure them 
against the imprudence, or fraud of any one of tlieir numerous 
partners.. This/ says Mr., Joplin, * rendered the meeting of the 
bank proprietors and the whole proceeding . quite a nullity.^ — 
(Pref. to Outlines, S^c. p.ix.) And very angry Mr. Joplinis; brings 
i.ng the tliuiider into his argument, he invokes the omnipotence of 
parliament to compel the bank to what he thinks reason. ‘ It 
is — must be obvious/ (says he) ‘ to the most common apprehen* 
sion, th^t there is a right in any government to take from every 
body of men a monopoly, which does them no good/ (for this 
he thinks he has proved,) ' while it does the country a great deal 
of hann. An indefeasible right of inflicting a wrong would be 
a new principle in our constitution.’ — Essay, p. 42. Now this is 
just the mivschievoiis spirit of impetuous half-informed minds, 
linpalience of present and partial ill blinds them to the percep- 
tion of future general good ; intent only on some comparatively 
petty object, which they have inagniiied to tbcmselvcs, they would 
violate for its altainmeiit the very principles that constitute social 
life, and to which their object itself, if ever accomplished, must 
owe both its estabUsliinciit and its permanency : and to vindicate 
the violation they piostitute to common purposes the maxims, 
which arc applicable only in cases of the greatest extremity, and 
which teach us to relax the bonds of society only to save them 
from bursting. How different was the spirit of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, o« the failure of the negociation, only 
temperately observed that the object now sought might most cer- 
tainly be obtained when the Bank of England should apply for a 
renewal of its charter! Mr. Joplin is, however, in such haste to 
realize his schemes, that, in case the Directors continue refractory, 
and parliament refuses to exert its powers of compulsion, he pro- 
poses to ' bring the Bank Directors to their senses another way/ 
— Outlines, l^c. p. 285, ^ The plan, of at least that which waa 
thought practicable, was simply this, that five or six individuals 
should subscribe a million of capital, establish a bank, and issue 
notes/ 8cc- The author afterwards extends bis speculatioo, so 
ag to give almost au ultimate power Jto his new bank both over the 
funds and the quantity of currency; but presuming that all might 
not have equal courage iq, stock-jobbing to so enormous an 

amount. 
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amount, he obligingly adds, if they did not wish to speculate on 
a seale, and, instead mtUi^ w^y lo 

caiileiit thmsdkes .with huadlida^^if^thaus^ we 

sliiil«iiay^patefaaseonekktwo,ot^tl^ the 

rJbi^ed sdale;^) .as .Aey dietigkl {mper threw^ an 
qtun^ly.of jiim^^aa^altasulyiWailied^^ 

/Shesovpimis^* which he huUsej^M^^ 
aa< ^ Madb^vetiaaiqmlicyv seem sometimes as if ^eoMiweiidad 
l^the tethfu^and aciaiieta^^ out as a thveat^ both 

to die hankau^ 4iaB .pubho,^ of what may be done if the psesent 

system ho^continued J yet he not only thinks diem pra<;tioah)e, bui 

suitabie ^ to the. tastes of many of the monied nfen in liondpu/ 
who would have ^ carried •the scheme through, great as it is, 
whhout tfae vibration of a nerve.’-^p. 300. We cannot resist here 
offerhig Mr. Juplin. a hide of our advice. He appears, in many 
passages of his book, to contemplate, with considerable assurance 
and complacency, the probability of his being engaged in some re- 
sponsible capacity in the establishment of the projected banks ; we 
would wish him to consider that a facility in foiming schemes of 
the most extensive and hazardous character, together with san- 
guine ardour in speaking bf them, are not likely to recommend him 
tOrthe confidence of sober men of business, or of those who 
would seek only such to manage important affairs, of which them- 
^Ives may be ignorant. 

Mr. Joplin, as we have hinted above, considers himself to have 
proved that the bank, in fact, have no advantage from the mo- 
nopfdy, and that their circulation would not be curtailed by resign^ 
ing it on the condition proposed, of unlimited joint stock compa- 
nies not being formed within 65 miles of London, Now we cannot 
go diis length with the author, though we do think the monopoly 
isof much less consequence to the baiik than is generally believed, 
and less than it was some ^ears ago, aFormerly the bank used to 
pay the nominal value of a forged note that was brought by any 
person of respectable character, but when forgeries became more 
frequesit, it was probably deemed requisite to refuse payment, in 
order to oblige the receiver of their notes to examine more' care- 
fully what he took, and thus increase the difficulty of circulating 
forged pa^r, and the facility of tracing it to the first utteferii But 
the dexterity of die forgers, aided by the very coarse common ^eba- 
cdctefr/har^which the genuine notes were engrave^ together with 
the wndety 4ind genei^ illegibility of the M.S^ signatures, madp 
sdchdifficiitey, if noOimpossibilky, of detection 1^ tkeptibiio, that 
theses of dtOi^prodinciaMKiqks were preferred in their r^pentive 
d|9f^ts,j«w&eKi not undmr the immediate impression of a recent 
foSuie* ^ however great this preference may nowbe^ it would 
' , assuredly, 
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afffiurediy be much iuereased by augmented confidence m {irovm% 
cial banks fonnoi^on modeK ^ The exdicmive circula-^ 

tidn, too> of Bank g£ Biigiand^ patter, in the wide orbit of whu^ 
Manchester and Lh^rpo^tare the foci» wookl certainly be^lost ; 
for o# 4tat district, have almys resolutely 

resisted dierNnilabli^^ of any issuings bank of five or aim partr 
lii^oiiid|<donbtlesS,^^ gladly combine to fomi ar joint 

stock company^ in the advantages and security of which adl might 
pariieipate. Add to all diis, tlmt mudli of the present doculatioii 
m bank post bills^ which are so generally used in distant remit** 
tances; Would necessarily be superseded when the paper oi pro* 
vincial banks attained, with greater ponfidence, a wider range. 
We by no means* intend, by these observations, to maintam 
interest of the Bank of England against the geheral good of .die 
nation ; but we wish every point of so important a subject to be 
represented in its just light, and by shewing that die apprehension 
of the Directors is not wholly groundless, endeavour to allay the irri-* 
tation, which such writings as Mr. Joplin’s, dfe calculated to excite; 
and which can only tend to obstruct an arrangement for the accom* 
modation of all parties. ’ 

But if all this were happily adjusted, Mr» Joplin would have still 
a further plan to propose of more extensive change than^ perhaps, 
any preceding speculator has ventured to suggest He has a chap- 
ter of twenty pages, entitled ^ Plan for the Government of the 
Currency/ The details are ingeniously devised, and> like the 
action of machinery in a model, are very pretty, but give no assur- 
ance that the materials, of which the actual machine is to be com- 
posed, will bear tlie working. The reader, we think, will partici- 
pate our doubts when state, that the plan is to exclude gold 
coin from circulation, substituting a paper cunency, for which 
' bullioiiHirafts only could* be demanded in payment; « and upon 
which bullion would be issued only when required for exportation/ 
Thecircidatioii of each private bank is to be limited by law, and 
each is to transmit weekly, or monthly, to a board of control in 
London, a general statement of their concerns. 

When such are the materials of the machine, it is not necessary 
to detail its operations: — but on flic purpose which fhey are in- 
tended to efiect it may be useful to make a few brief observadmis, 
especially as the aufoor has had the confidence to embody his 
principles into the form of a Petition to the Housnof Gommons, 
which wd^ printed by order of the House; a new S|!Heciet^of(* the 
puff direct;* in the pi*actice of which, if Hoi^ acquiesce, 
there is little doubt that they, and their printer, wilMiave ample 
emjdoymeab The professed objects arc, firstj to save, for the ex- 
tension of foreign commerce, the bullion which would be necessary 

for 
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for a gold currency. This, in itself, is a legithnate oWect f for, as 
some poIilScal economist has said^ * if the expense of a gold cur* 
reiicy^be necessary, like diat of occupying ctiltivateable land with 
highways, a paper currency is like the power of laying highways 
through the air/ Stich a System, however, can never be long up* 
held hy the mere strong arm of die law, but must owe its mainte- 
nance to the spontaneous confidence of the Public; sp just^ 
rally speaking) wos Mr. Burke^s declaratiou in the tlouse'* pf 
CommOhiS, that a Bank of Englahd note was worth its full nominal 
value On the Exchange, for the very reason that it was not worth 
a farfiitng in Westminster Hall, But the splendid success with 
which England, for some lime, boldly deviated from this princi- 
ple, seems to have dazzled and blinded many to the principle it- 
self, and to the experience, which not many years were required 
to exhibit, of the extreme hazard of departing from it. The situ- 
ation of England — before unexampled, and probably never again 
to be paralleled,— which alone enabled her to support a tempo- 
rary deviation, and t9 escape, though not nnscatlied, from the 
peril, — will, to wise statesmen, be as effectual a warning from any 
second attempt, as the unifonn fatal expeiience of eveiy other 
nation which has eudeavouied to suppoit war by a foiccd paper 
cuiTeucy : 

Concidit exiguae dementia vulnerc chaitac, 

Confecit saevum littcra Martis opus. 

Whilst public confidence (the only proper, and, indeed, we may 
8ay> the only possible, permanent suppoit of paper cicdit) exists, 
gold will necessarily form but a small jiortiou of the cuirency ; — 
just that poiction wdiich is found requisite to supply the occasional 
demands for remitting foieigii balances; and also the poilion 
which it may be necessary to call for i\i older to check the exces- 
sive issues of bank paper. The former poition is not saved by 
Mr. Joplin’s plan, for he ictains it in his bullion office; and tlic 
latter portion is probably a cheaper, and certainly more effectual 
check, than any compulsory limitations that could be prescribed 
where paper alone constituted tlie cuirency. And, indeed, such a 
prescription must proceed on an assumption tlie most airogant, 
most unauthorized by fact, and most diametrically opposite to t^io 
enlighte^Std' views of modern economists; namely, the assumption 
that ailagfelature can anticipate wants, calculate conveniences, 
and means of success in pecuniary affairs, better than, 

the incfi^duala immediately conversant in the business^ whose in- 
tellects 'are tharpendd by concentrated interest^ and whose ex- 
ertk^ns are stimulated by desir6 of gain. 

The second object df Mr. Joplin’s plan is to icgu!ate,..at will, 
the quantum of cuirency, and tliereby to effect three purposes^ 

Isl, 
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1st, To prevent vacillations ^in prices of corp;. To secure 
to the agriculturist a and,3dly, X(|^aiutaui 

what he. calls p^r ^ national prices’ jat such a height as. vifill obtain 
for us the full advantage of ‘ manufacturing superiprity.’ Now tp 
those who have , been, a^ustpmed to , cpnaider the vaciltatiopsjn 
the prices of cor^ as pr|ncijplaUy occasioned by the vicissitude's of 
seasons, it witf hpt pasjly , occur how tjiey pan be prevented by auy 
regulatiop of the^ currency ; but. the author has a, chapter eptltled 

* The Price o? Corn pot subject to material Tluctuatipns £rpm the 
Supply/ We do not profess to understand th^ mode of proving 
this proposition, which appears a mass of contradictions;, but the 

. result is the writer\s conviction, that the inequalities in the price of 
corn are almost wholly attributable to*vaviations in the quantum 
of currency. Independently of his own tables, (which we think 
afford data to overturn his arguments,) we may fearlessly appeal 
to the common experience and common sense of mankind. The 
history of nations where paper currency was never known, (and 
where, therefore, we have umnixed evidence on the subject,) ex- 
hibits every degree of distress from scarcity to famine, and every 
value of corn from the ordinary price to the worth of its weight in 
gold. As far as we are able to uuderstuml Mr. Joplin, he seems 
to have been misled by a very common error, but into which we 
should not have expected any economist of the present day to 
have fallen. If the deficiency in produce be only oue-teuth, for 
example, and the rise in price two-tenths, he appears to ascribe 
the excessive proportion in the price to an increase in the cur- 
rency. Now it is o])vious, that, independently of any change in. 
the currency, this higher proportion in the price must always 
occur. If we could suppose all the consumers, in a deficiency of 
oiie-leiitli, to content themselves witli nine-tenths of their former 
cousumptiou, the price migjit even remain unaltered; but as each 
will endeavour to obtain his customary quantity, tlie market be- 
comes an auction;, those who can- afford to pay liigh succeed in 
procuring their wonted supply, and leave, tliercforc, a propor- 
tionately increased deficiency to be in like manner contended for 
by the remaining population: thus, before the uiliniate division 
takes place, (aild that it is which ascertains the price;) we^iinavy- 
easily conceive how a deficiency of one-tenth, may be followed vby 

• a rise of two or more |enths in the price, without recuiTiujgit^ the 

supposition of an tperease in tiie curreiicy. The ipcrease.^a ^ice, 
in facti ^ill be in a ratio cqm^ of die 

inequality of property jn the soqety, mid the iuprea^d currency.; 
for we (lb not mean to deny that the last cause vvjW act .where, 
paper currency prevails; for the, obvious cai^es assigned by 
Mr. Joplin, namely, a Iafgcr*thau usual share being required fi>r 
* • - ' ^ the 
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tlL^ {^tirekase bf the first nec^ssarji a deficiency^ pf is ielt 

for ot^r objects; which deficiency is attempt^ to be supplied 
hy bomwidg of banks^ who tuake the advance by issuing more 
notes. ' . . 

llhe second purpose^ in regutafing the, quantum of currency^ is 
to secure to the agricultdrist 'k remunerating pricey and, as a ge-^ 
iieral measure, it ts a very short-sighted view of the subject. , Jt is 
true tiiaf, supposing sdl the farmers to have engaged their farms 
at present prices of corn, and the present value of money, 
they iSroukl be, while their leases lasted, benefited by an in- 
creased currency, which would make the money-value ,of their 
produce bear a higher pro^rtion to their rent; but what was a 
gain to the class of farmers would be a loss to the landlords. And 

even supposing that sympattiy with a tcmpomrily aufteriug class 

were , to mduce a return to a redundant paper currency, and con- 
sequent general high prices, the relief could only be co-extensiVe 
with tlie current leases; for when those came to be renewed, 
(which in general, we believe, would be in the course of a single 
year,) a proportionate increase of rent would be required, and Qie 
pnce of every article of ‘•the farmer’s consumption will have been 
proportionately augmented. 

But Mr. Joplin will fetill assert that his third purpose is at- 
tained; namely, the maintenance of such high 'national prices’ as 
will obtain for us the full advantage of ' manufacturing, supe- 
riority.’ National prices are defined to be * the general state of 
prices at which the foreign trade of a nation balances,’ {Outlines, 
ifc. p. S9.)» we suppose, at which the value of exports is 

equal to that of imports, without the payment of money on either 
side- Of course, if our manufacturing superiority be such, that, 
without diminishing the demand, vjb can raise the price above 
that of our required imports, we shall receive tlie balance in 
money. Now it has always been considered as a question of ex- 
treme delicacy — and which required all the keenest observation of 
individual interest to solve — at what point the profit from high 
prices is counterbalanced by diminution of demand. To deter- 
mine tins point d priori, then, is a proceeding of excessive arro- 
gance, anb includes the folly of supposing that the merdiant .re- 
ijuiies compulsion to procure the highest price which the 'market 
will affords Even where a single nation is conqprned, the general 
expi$rii6,uce, v^e believe, is, that when prices can be so Jowered as 
to midwe |he most numerous classes of society in list of ^pou^ 
sumess, ^e multiplier is raised- so much more than foe muItipK- 
cand if reduced, that the product of profit is very greatly in- 
crefsed. But if such be foe result^in dealing with one nation, 
h^Hinenlcutably would the multiplier be raised, by adding to foe 
■ number 
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number of purchasers only one class more of all the nations widi 
whom England traffics? 

‘ By reduction df price, too, we should defy competition, instead 
of inviting it; and secure the permanence of our manufacturing 
superiority, instead of risking its destruction. This principle has 
been very fully elucidated by recent events : for the value of our 
currency having been Raised by the reduction of its quantity,' oUr 
manufacturers Yiave been enabled to reduce the wages of their 
Workmen; and, by furnishing cheaper articles, have so enlarged 
tlieirvent as to give renewed activity to every description of trade, 
and increase at once their own profits, and the'^public revenue. 

Whilst the natural course of events, then, is obviously tending 
to so happy a result, why should w^e interfere, and, by reverting to 
artificial prices, incur again all the fearful hazards from which we 
hl&ve so recently escaped? Nor do we forget the exception to this 
result in the late distresses of the agriculturists; — but whilst wc 
iire yet writing, we n^joice to hear, on all sides, the accounts of 
their advancing markets. It is now, we believe, generally admitted 
that the harvest of 1823 was less than an average crop; but tlie 
poverty of the farmers having compelled them to furnish the mar- 
kets at first with the usual supply, the deficiency was not immedi- 
ately felt in the market; when it was perceived, however, from 
the causes which wc have explained above, the increased prices 
certainly more than indemnified them for that deficiency. Briefly, 
the tide of fortune appears to be returning from its ebb ; and that 
it will continue to flow may be hoped from this consideration 
For some years past, the poverty of the farmer, and the unavoidable 
importunity of his landlord, have obliged him to sell, without per- 
mitting him to buy; and thus the stock of the coufttry has been 
gradually reduced, till it can no longer supply, in the same abund- 
ance, the excess of consumption which the crowded markets and * 
low prices have hitherto induced. 

We now take our leave of Mr. Joplin; for as he deprecates 
criticism by avowing himself a man of business only, wc shall 
iu)t say any thing on the inaccuracies of his style: but as he 
intimates the probability of again writing for the public, we would 
advise him to inform himself more fully of what others b^ve writ- 
ten, and hot trust to his own intellect only, vigorous as it really 
is, for elucidating some of the most obscure and complicated sitb- 
jects in the yet imperfect science of political economy. With re- 
gard to manner, aa he has the good sense not to affect ^egaiice, 
he should also have the judgment hot to attempt wit, of which 
the specimens he affords exhibit only coarseness and vulgarity. 
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Aet. VIIL — The Character of the Russiam, and a detailed His- 
tory of Moscow, SfC> By Robert Lyall, M.D*. 4to, London. 
1823. 


scarcely know how to deal with this unwieldy volume of 
~ ^ 800 pages ; with five'«sixths of it* however, which relate to one • 
single city of the Russian empire, we shall be very brief; appro- 
priating die roc«n we have to spare to the other sixth, which pro- 
fesses to describe the ' Character of the Russians.’ Indeed the 
former and larger portion, being constructed of those materials 
which- usually mdca up our half-crown ‘ Guides’ to watering 
places* would not, we conceive, aflbrd much more entertainment 
to our readers than it has do^e to us. Who, indeed, but a native 
can, at this day, feel any particular interest in the history and 

topography of Moscow, its monks and its monasteries, its cathe- 
drals, crowns, crosses, 8cc.? or in the endless discussion of — who 
burned this ill-fated city, — the Russians or * Napoleon, the great 
Napoleon,’ who (as Doctor Lyall gravely assures us) ' had no 
other object at heart than the happiness of Europe !’ It is sufficient 
for us to know that the fire, and the frost, and the firmness of all 
ranks of the Russian people delivered their country from the * ten- 
der mercies’ of a perfidious invader; and that to them was mainly 
owing the restoration of peace to an indignant and harassed world. 
The fact itself is now no otherwise of moment than as the confla- 
gration proved, in its results, one of the most fortunate that ever 
afflicted a numerous population, and may, on that account, pro- 
perly enough be called, as Dr, Lyall says it is by all ranks of Rus- 
sians, * the sacrifice of Europe.’ We rejoice, however, to find that 
a phoenix has 'arisen out of its ashes, and that the renovation of 
this second capital of the empire has, according to his description, 
been little ]ess than miraculous. 

* rdiflPer,’ says our modest author, * from’thc Emperor Napoleon — and 
it is not often I would venture to differ from so high a political autho- 
rity I — in supposing that the burning of Moscow will retard the advance- 
ment of Russia either fifty or one hundred years. 1 agree in a great 
measure with Count Rostopebin ; and it is seldom that 1 can coincide 
with hiQil*-rtbat Russia, in place of being retarded by the cos^agr^ion 
of 18 {2, pfi the contrary has been led to know, perforce, her riches, 
and her ^gantic resources.'* 


Before we proceed to examine the shorter portion of his work, 
we wdsh. te^ siqr A word or two with respect to the author, which 
mayeerye to.explaiit why we hesitate to confide in his impar- 
tiality, or give implicit cr^ence to many of the statements which 
hetes introduced as illustrations of the ' Character of the Russians.’ 

Dr. Lyali^ we iindei^stand, is one 4of that numerous and, ge- 

, nerally 
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tterally speaking, meritorious body of Scotch physicians, (in- 
cluding surgeons and apothecaries,) who, at a very sm^iJl expense 
of money and study, are enabled to write M. D. after their names : 
he arrived at St* Petersburgh pennyless and friendless, in search 
of what Scotland did not afford him; and by some of his coun- 
trymen, respectably settled there as physicians, was recommended 
to the Countess Orlof Chesmenska of Moscow, to administer phy- 
sic to her hundred household servants and slaves: after a little 
time and practice he naturally aspired to the honour of physicking 
their mistress; who, just as naturally, preferred her own phy- 
sician, (an Italian,) and the disappointed doctor took his leave, 
equally out of humour with the countess, her household officers, 
atui Uer six liundrcd slaves. He then lived or travelled with several 
of the Russian nobility; but his politics, by his own account, were 
not exactly suited to the taste of his patrons. What they were may 
be gathered from the following passage, which is only one of a 
hundred; for the doctor follows the advice of Sir Toby, and is 
never weary of ‘ taunting the enemy with the licence of ink.' ' Had 
Napoleon known as well how to have acted his part, [as Rostop- 
chin] we should have had no Holy Alliaifce, nor any occasion for 
such a coalition ; and probably Europe would have been as happy 
under the subiime gen ins of the most extraordinary man that ever 
drew breathy as she is, fettered by the limited, depressive, degene- 
rating policy of repeated congresses.' However harmless such 
trash as this may be in England, it manifests, with submission to' 
the Doctor, no extraordinary portion of common sense to parade 
it in Russia; the Doctor, however, glories in his intrepid folly : ^ I 
made no secret,' he says, * of my opinions, nor of the contents of 
my MS. which I meant to publish.' A timely hint, he tells us, was 
consequently given to him, thkt his papers might be seized ; and in 
order to avoid a visit from tlie police, and a tour perhaps into Si- 
beria, he made all haste with his family into Britain ! (pref. p. viii.) 
‘ O most lame and impotent conclusion!' We expected that he 
would have braved a journey to Tobolski, at least. 

Bearing in mind, tlierefore, the fact of Dr. Lyall being, as it 
were, driven out of Russia by his own indiscretion, or quitting it 
through his fears, we cannot do otherwise than set him down as a 
prejudiced person, and therefore, as we hinted above, feel bur- 
selves justified in not giving immediate confidence to bis state- 
ments. As to the ments of the work in other respecte, it carries 
with-it sufficient testimony that the intellectual acqCiirei^ents of 
the author have. scarcely reached the point of mediocrity: the 
style is mean and vulgar, the facts brought forward (supposing 
them to be such) are selected svithout taste or judgment^ and the 
. K 2 arrangement 
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arrangement of the subjects is wholly without skill. Thqdescrip- 
tjlous are sometimes ricficulously inflated : the fallowing, we sup-* 
pose> is meant to be picturesque ; it is Moscovv in flumes. 

. ^ Tlic misery "of the 'unfortunate inhabitants of Moscow, during this 
shocking scene, was awfuL The rattling of the wiml, the upturning 
of iron the roaring of the flames, the crash of tumbling edifices, 

the click of cracking windows, the bawling of children, the shrieks of 
ihaltfeated or flying W011\cn, the bowling, bellowing, and plaintive cries 
of domestic animals, the outrage of tipsy robbers, the rolling of carriages, 
and the import of fire-arms, made an appalling combination/ — p. 499. 

The writer is exuberant in anecdotes, which, for the most part, 
are pointless and insipid, and frequently both filthy and indecent. 
He draws general conclusions from particular circumstances, mis- 
takes exceptions for generalities, and individual delinquency for 
national depravity. Thus, for instance : * a nobleman of the highest 
rank’ carried off, as he says, at a certain fete, a silver spoon in 
his pocket; and a * princ6,’ while cheapening some wares, secreted 
a gilt cup and saucer under his cloak’; and we must therefore in-- 
fer, that the Russian princes and nobles add, to the frightful cata- 
logue of their other yicesi those of thievery and shop-lifting. Then 
we have ^ Mpns. L. and Count M. and General N.' exhibited in the 
most odious colours, as illustrations, we presume, of the Russian 
military character. Immediately after which, with a degree of can- 
dour and consistency truly admirable, the doctor warmly reproves 
the late Dr. Clarke for drawing ^ general consequences from par- 
ticular cases and while he aft’ects to be shocked at the unfair an<l 
exaggerated descriptions of that author, he not only extracts whole 
pages of the most offensive of them, (wTitten at a moment when 
irritation had gained the ascendancy of his usual good-nature,) but 
adds to them other particulars more injurious and disgusting than 
those which he quotes. , 

We are not ignorant how^ difficult it is, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, and with every desire to observe the strictest 
impartiality, tq arrive at a just discrimination of national charac- 
ter; and the difficulty is not a little enhanced, when it^applies to 
a population so diversified as that of Russia. 

It is trUe that, in most nations, and above all in those which arc 
u^nmixed, or in a low degree of civilization, we meet with certain 
marked apnd striking features in character as well as countenance, 
comuton to the whole community ; but such is the extraordinary 
variety of nations, languages, religions, and customs that make up 
the forty-five millions of Russian subjects; and such are the ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, of virtue and depravity, in some or 
aH of the classes, that he who should attempt to draw one general 

portrait 
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portrait of the inhabitants of this great empire, would be almost sure 
to fail, or to jirodi^ce only the distorted features of a caricature. 

In such a case, there is but one way to arrive at an approxima** 
tion to a national character; and that is, by separating the hetero- 
geneous mass, and grouping, the constituent parts into classes : of 
the • convenience’ of this method Dr. Lyall seems to be in some 
measure aware, when he promises to treat separately of the nobi- 
lity, of the clergy, of the merchants, and of the peasafttry, (no very 
judicious division of the diversified inhabitants of Russia,) which, 
however, he has not strictly observed. The following vague, sweep- 
ing, contradictory character of them leaves us in a worse state than 
we were before the appearance of Dr. Lyall. 

• The nature of the government, the too predominant military taste, 
and the distinction of ranks in Russia, so warmly complained of by 
foreigners in general, and so powerfully felt by Britons in particular, 
naturally render the natives of all classes of society servile and obse- 
quious, diffident and even cowardly, to superiors j haughty, command- 
ing, and frequently severe, to inferiors 5 and insensibly leads the atten- 
tion more to the exterior of the man— his uniform and his ribbonds, his 
stars and his crosses, — than to his religious or his moral conduct, his 
literary attainments, or his place in the intellectual world.’ 

* The Russians are insinuating and cunning, deceitful and perfidious, 
sensual and immoral, given to levity, fond of novelty, and improvident ; 
with the command of little money, they are avaricious and mean ; when 
cash abounds, they are generous, ostentatious, and prodigal ; they are 
cheerful, good-humoured, and social; they are luxurious, hospitable, 
and charitable : they love light occupations and amusements, as plays, 
operas, masquerades, exhibitions, dancing, singing, and instrumental 
music ; chess, and draughts, and billiards 5 but above all, playing at 
cards, to which whole days, and weeks, and months, and years, are de- 
voted. They have a great curiosity to pry into the affairs of others ; 
they hstve quick apprehensions 5 ’ their talent for imitation is universally 
allowed ; they are fluent in languages ; a few are endowed with good 
parts and ingenuity, and are men of literature; the generality are mode- 
rately well informed and accomplished, as to what regards the exterior of 
Ife ; few are distinguished for their proficiency in the sciences ; they are 
accustomed to good living, but are generally moderate in their cups ; 
they are disposed to indolence, to a sedentary mode of life, and to much 
sleep/ — p. 8 . 

And he thus completes the picture ;• — 

^TJie manners of the higher and travelled nobility are easy, cle^t, 
and imposing and the natives of no country can make themselves hiore 
agreeable to foreigners. The manners of the lower nobility are affected, 
consequential, overbearing, and sometimes rude ; though some , few of 
them are endowed w4h 'amiable and generous passions/ — p. 9. 

Lord Macartney, who knew them well, arid had occasnoii to 

^ 3 study 
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study their character, speaks soniewliat differently of the travelled 
Ri^ian§ of his day- * do seldom/ he says, ' do they derive ad- 
vahta^ from tjmse c^ircumstauces w^]ich form and accomplish the 
geatfemen of other counties that, instead of instruction or real 
improvement^ mejr rarely acquire more than personal affectation 
^nd mental distortion ; and, after all their travels, return home far 
inferior, in the virtues of a gopd citizen, to those* who have never 
travelled at att/ — * Nothing^^ die noble writer continues, * was ever 
more just than (tousseau’s censure of Peter the First^s conduct: 
that monarch, instead of improving his subjects as Russians, eii- 
detivoured tptully to change and convert them into Germans and 

Frenchmen; but his attempt were unsuccessful; he could not 

make them what he wished to make them ; he spoiled them in the 
experiment, and left them worse than they were before-* 

^e have not been able to discover how Dr, Ly all distinguishes 
between the higher and lower nobility, whether in point of anti- 
quity or of rank ; of wealth or poverty. !He is not aware, per- 
haps, that the Russians scarcely know themselves who are die 
most ancient or the most noble families among the diversified group 
of Muscovite dukes, the sovereigns of petty states, the T artar chiefs, 
and the created kneezes or princes, all of whom are includecl 
anjipng the nobility- The counts and barons first raised to these 
titles by Peter the First from rank in the service are, perhaps, 
those whom he designates as die lower nobility, and if so, the 
character assigned them is by no means correct. In no nation are 
there to be found more accomplished, enlightened and honourable 
men than are met with among the officers in the civil and militaiy 
emptoymenls of the state ; nor do we know that the old nobility 
affect to assume any superiority over them. In fact, it would be 
no easy matter for any Russian noblpman to make out his tide to 
a high antiquity, as in consequence of the disputes that formeily 
occurred on this head, Alexis Michaclowich commanded the no- 
bility^ to deliver Up to him all their patents, family papers, and 
pedigrees ; and as soon as this requisition was complied with,’ he 
ordered them to be publicly burnt before the gates of his palace. 

When Madame de Sta*^ pronounced the imagination of the 
Russians. to be unbounded, and that there was something * gigantic’ 
which characterized them in every undertaking; she was Certainly 
right in the latter respect; not, however, we presume, in conse- 
quence of thp exercise of the imaginative faculty, so much a^ from 
moral necessity, the result of great wxaltfi, arid great power, 
'[j^e mansion of the Russian noble, considering me extent of 
his territorial possessions, the number of his domestics, and thq 
amount of his revenue, is not on a more gi^ntic scale in Russia 
than Chatsworth, Eaton, or Lgwther in England, though the 

' ’ * former 
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former might perhaps be found equal in point of extent to all the 
thiee. Dr. iCynli, too, tells us that the Russian nobles build 
houses for giants^ but tliat they seldom finish them ; aud that he 
* could not point out half a dozen completely well-arranged and 
finished noblemen*s establishments among the hundreds of sunm- 
tdbus' palaces^ die numerous fine villas^ and the many beaudral 
country retreats which decorate Moscow and its vicinity.^ Our 
information is somewhat fjifierent : it is not, however, surprizing, 
that a magnificence almost unavoidable in the nobility, an extrava- 
gance occasioned by their unbounded hospitality, an enormous 
multitude of servants, added to their general indolencc UUd VVuni 
of management, should, not unfreqUently, lead to embarrassment, 
even without ascribing it * to the loguery of stewards/ Who are 
described by our author as ‘ a set of villains and robbers, in no de- 
gree behind the mei chants in their initiation to deceit and their 
practice of loguery, while they are equally destitute of virtue, 
equally void of shame, equally given to corruption, and equally 
depraved in morals.* Our author’s hostility to file steward we can 
understand, from a circumstance not necessary to be mentioned; 
but his unmeasured abuse of the merchants (a name with which by 
the way he dignifies the petty tiaders and shopkeepers) seems 
to have no other foundation than that they ask more for their 
goods than they will ultimately take, and tease passengers to buy 
as Uiey walk the street. We suspect, if the Doctor wished to take 
the air in Monmouth-street, Wych-street,. or Houndsditch, he 
would find no particular want of teasing, or of what he is pleased 
to designate as the * roguery and shameless destitution of virtue* of 
Peteisburg and Moscow. 

It is well known to those who have perused the curious and 
amusing accounts of our fiist intercom se with Russia, how 
strongly die Muscovites werf addicted to inebriety; and that 
Peter the Great topk uncommon pains to root out this vice, the 
result of a barbarous hospitality, which has gradually diminished 
since that time; so much, indeed, that drunkenness now may be 
said to have almost ceased to exist among the upper ranks of so- 
ciety. Sir Robert Wilson, who had the best opportunities of 
knowing the character of ^e Russian officers of the anfiy, asserts 
that the vice of drunkenness does not degrade them ; and that, 
though ^ gay and convivial at table, they nave no Bacchanalian 
orgies, ^here ranjk aud humanity are confounded and degraded/ 
Other travellers have borne the same testimony to their general so- 
briety ; but Dr. Lyall, vrho, we suspect, knows little or nothing of^ 
the mattes, but who seems to take a splenetic pleasure in differing 
from alL his predecessors, * nuist not/ be says> * omit to state, that 
the young npbles, and more particularly the young officers of the 
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army^have^ of late years> become extremely fond* — of whatT — ' of 
French \vines, and are so especially delighted with champaigne’ — 
that—' ill the capitals and large towns ' a numhei^ of Iwttles are 
emptied’ 1 What more is iJvanted to prove that they ought to be 
* classed with the adherents of Bacchus !* As some palliation, 
however, for the enormity of liking champaigne, he ' honestly cqji- 
fcsses, that he has knoiim very few of the Russian nobles who 
were given to^the immoderate use of spirituous liquors? While in 
Ihhl liberal moodi he proceeds to compliment them on their high 
sense of delicacy and good breeding, at the expense of his coun- 
trymen : how well he is qualified to speak on this point, from his ac- 
quaintance with good society, we may judge from the following 
extract: — > * 

' Is It not a disgrace to us, that a nation so far inferior to Great Bri- 
tain as Russia, a nation too, which was so' lately notorious for excess in 
drunkenness, should at present show us an example of sobriety worthy 
of our imitation ? How often have the nobles of Russia put me hi mind, 
to use their own words, "of th^ mpolite and barbarous practice sending 
the ladies away from table before the gentlemen retire,” and of the dis- 
agreeable scenes which follow, especially after indulgence in wine and 
spirits ! A Russian noblcfnan, who received bis education at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh i has often said to me, "You Englishmen speak of 
our abominable customs, but you forget the filthy scenes which follow 
your drinking parties.** To such just and powerful animadversions I 
could oppose nothing, and "was silenced with regret ' — p. Ixxxix. 

He might, at least, have replied, that, being a Scotchman, he, 
like the Edinburgh student, could only speak of the ' filthy scenes’ 
that were acted within the borders* 

Deception, — according to our author, — is characteristic of the 
Russians of all ranks, but he contents himself with particularizing 
' those of the nobility on the great sviale,’ commencing witli that 
state hoas, as he calls it, 'which Prinep. Potemkin played off when 
Catherine II. made a voyage to the Crimea, jn the year 1787/ 

' Her Majesty's progress was a continued triumph through a populous 
country, covered with villages, and flocks, and herds, and smiling amidst 
plenty and universal prosperity. This was equally the case, whether in 
her bark she was wafted along the Volga, was driven in her state-car- 
riage along the level and excellent smooth roads, repaired on purpose, in 
the south, or stopped in palaces expressly cbnstructed for a day’s repose. 
Portable villages erected in the morning, and destroyed in the evening, 
on the following day arose like creation on some dther spot, and under 
some new arrangement. Cattle were driven to the banks of the Volga, 
or to line the roads by which Catharine was to pass, and peasants wei-e 
obliged to quit their houses at the distance of twenty or thirty versts for 
the same purpose, and to inhabit new dwellings for a day ; and thus her 
Majesty was duped, while she thought ^Jie was treading over fairy land/ 
— 'pp. xciii. xciv. 
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Asa further proof of the general propensity for dec^ptiop^ we 
are told that, in the renovation of Moscow, ‘ die authouties, not 
content alone with reality, which did them great credit, ordered 
the walls of many of the ruined houses to be liuilt up, to, be 
roofed, to have windows put in, and to be plastered and painted, 
so that many of the mansions which had a magnificent appearance, 
presented a complete interior vacuity/ We lament our dulness; 
but really if the houses had their walls built, rpofs put on, 
their wilulowa put in, and if they were, besides,, plastered and 
painted, cannot exactly comprehend what kind of deception 
was practised either on his Imperial Majesty or Doctor liyall. 
The following is more to the point : — 

* As crosses, and lK)noui's, and immunities, and favours, arc frequently 
obtained in Russia, through presents to the crown, or public acts of cha- 
rity, General N , although already in possession of a number of 

orders, had a great penchant to receive the ribbon of Vladimir, and had 
recourse to an honourable may for accomplishing his purpose. 

^ He ordered an architect to prepare a plan for a small hospital, the 
skeleton of which, a coarse wooden frame, was soon elevated, and its 
compartments as speedily filled up with basket-work. The walls of the 
edifice were covered over with clay well smooiAied, and then completely 
white-washed. A large wooden green-painted dome, bearing a gilded 
ball, rose from its centre, and the flimsy structure had then a neat 
cnougli exterior appearance. Its interior was divided into six wards, the 
walls of which were also Hayed, and, in true Russian style, painted with 
gaudy colours. BedvS, or rather bags filled with hay, cheap bedsteads and 
bed-clothes, dresses for the sick, and utensils of difl’erciit kinds, were 
provided. Only three chimnies surmounted the hospital, but they were 
more than enough, as two of them terminated in the roof ; and the third 
belonged to the kitchen oven, which, as we shall immediately see, was 
only used on great occasions. 

' The hospital being ready, intimation was given to the neighbour- 
hood, that patients, consisting of peasants from the villages of the crown, 
and from those of the poorer nobility, would be received, and hoarded, 
and treated gratis. A few patients were admitted and cured in this in- 
stitution during summery for in winter, as may be easily conceived, such 
a fabric, without fire-places, would be intolerable even in Britain, and 
ten times more so in Russia. A report was then made to the crown of 
the utility and success of the institution, and the nbhm was r^eived. 

‘ For some years this hospital was totally deserted, except at a rare 
time for a month or two each summer. It now and then becomes the 
scene of a comedy/ which ipay be called Imposition and Laughter,'* 
and is of such a nature, I believe, as is seldom played, except in the 
Russian dominions. I shall thcrefpre be excused for detailing the novel 
particulars. The principal dramatis persona consist of the noble pro- 
prietor. and his noble visitors, the doctor and his clerk, an apoth^ary 
and nurses, besides male and female patients mctamor|fliosed out of 
healthy villagers. A complete i3ea may be formed of this comedy, by 
• describing 
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describing the manner in which it was performcd’'tibout five years ago j 
far> since that period^ some changes^ but perhaps not improvements^ have 
jken made, 

^ General Amhlieheefj who is attached to‘ the person of his Imperial 
Majesty, for certain pidTate reasons, was pressingly invited to make a 
visit to Genemil N ■■-■■■■-*8 estate. The invitation was accepted^ and the 
day fi^d. As usual, every preparation was made to receive so distin- 
guished a guest in the moH noble manner; and among other amuses 
ments, a visit' to the hospital was proposed, though for nearly a year no 
patient had been within its precincts. Early in the morning of the day 
hjqpolbted for Ckneral Ars^tcheef arrival, above a dozen of people, 
men and wonten, were employed in washing, and cleaning, and arrang- 
ing the hospital ; the kitchen^stove was lighted, and the kitchen itself 
stored with good provisions* under the care of an excellent cook. The 
heda iftesQ made up ; and black boards were placed against the walls 
over dke heads of the beds, upon which were written with ch{Jk, the 
tiamea ana age of the patients, the technical and the Russian appella- 
tions of their diseases, the date of their admission, and the diet allowed 
them, as is always the case in the public hospitals in Russia. All was 
thus arranged, but there was no sick, exc^t three or four invalids, iu 
the village. In the transforming empire of Kussia, however, this was of 
no consequence. The wemen who had washed the hospital, and a num- 
ber of peasants, males and females, who were ordered to tepair to it, iu 
obedience to their lord’s command, disrobed and Wa^ed themselves, put 
on the dresses provided for patients, got into bed, and feigned sickness. 

' After an elegant dinner, the host conducted General Araktcheef and 
a number of other visitors to the hospital, where they were received by a 
clerk in the lobby with its report-books in his hand, whicli he showed to 
his excellency. No physician being stationed there at the time, the apo- 
thecary assumed his name and office, and as the party paced the wards, 
gave all necessary explanation respecting the diseases of the patients. His 
assistant then brought in a basket full of medicines, vials, powders, oint- 
ments, plasters, &c., which he distribulred to each, adding, according to 
the circumstances of the case, This is a mixture for thy fever," ** These 
herbs are for thy cough," &c. &c. A plateful of excellent spup, witli a, 
piece of beef in it, a quantity of kasha and biittei*, pieeps of black and 
white bread, and a bottle of kcass, were now presented in succession, 
that Genei-al Araktcheef might be able to judge of the manner in which 
the sick were fed. He was highly pleased, it is said, with the institution, 
and took his departure. He had not been gone above a few minutes, when 
all the paiient-actors started from their beds, threw ofF their robes, and 
being highly amused, laughed heartily, and then bent fheir way home, 
and wished for a repetition of the farpe, as they had had an excellent 
day’s provisions. And so the hospital was left dreary and void.’ — pp, 
xciv — ^xcvii. 

do not believe one syllable of this prettily got-up story. 
We know something of General Araktehoef, and &om that know- 
ledge wc venture to say, that he is 2^ little likely to be the dupe of 
such a miserable artifice as any officer in the British army. 

• The 
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The General N-— , \vti9^|igures .in the alcove extract, had, as 
appears, some transactions with the Doctor, but of what nature 
we are not told; hbwever, he and another General, L-^^, make 
a considerable hgure in the Doctor’s history of ddping. They may 
console themselves, however, widi the reflection, that they are only 
in the fashion, and that tlie apparent splendour and magniflceiice 
of the Russian nobles are, according to^'llieir old acquaintance, 
nothing but deceptions. 

^ A f^te was to be given by Madame Poltaratska, the mother of the 
gentleinan whpm 1 accompanied, in the village of Gimino, nearToijcdK, 
on the Sunday subsequent to our arrival at that estate. Thmaghout &a* 
turday, carriages filled with nobles continued to anive from time, to 
time, some of them with large bugs filled with beds, and fixed, behind 
them 5 others followed by ickgas loaded with beds and pillows. .Although 
the house of Madame Poltaratska was of considerable size, it was matter 
of astonishment to me, where the whole party, amounting to nearly fifty 
individuals, w'ere to find rooms for their accommodation in the night, 
though the beds were already provided. Conversation and cards were the 
evening amusements, and at eleven o’clock an elegant supper was served 
up, and at its conclusion, a scene of bustle and confusion followed which 
riveted my attention. The dining-room, the drawing-room, the hall, the 
whole suit of apartments, in which we had passed the evening, were 
converted into bed-rooms. Dozens of small painted and unpainted bed- 
steads, each for a single person, and of the value in Russia of five rou- 
bles, were speedily transported into the chambers, and arranged along 
the sides of the rooms, which soon resembled a barracks, or the wards of 
an hospital. Scores of servants, both of those belonging to Madame Pol- 
taratska, and to the visitors, weie now running backwards and forwards, 
with beds and mattresses, pillows and bed-linen, skoohs and baggage. 
Many of the beds and mattresses had no inviting appearance. Some of 
the guests who had been less provident were accommodated with beds ; 
but as there was a scarcity, the, beds of the sei vants were used by others. 
The number of bedsteads was also insufficient j but this w'as of little 
moment; a number of beds fverc immediately arranged on the floor, 
5 oine upon chairs, and others upon the lejankas (flat stoves, or parts of 
stoves) ; besides, all the sofas were at once converted into places of re- 
pose for the night.’ — pp. liii. liv. 

Of the * meanness of the Russian nobles,’ we are presented 
with tlie following instance: — the doctor, like the Knight of la 
Manchia, seems to have mistaken an inn for a castle. 

f In the spring 9f 1821 1 resided at Serpuchof, a district town in the 
government of Moscow. The Maslenitsa, or Butterweek, which precedes 
the Carnival, was distinguished, as in the metropolis, by balls and 
amusements, and even a well-managed masquerade. A sledge parade 
was; announced for Saturday, and a deje&ner d la fmrehette, by^ Prince 
U Marcckal de la Noblesse; and I, among others, accepted the in- 
vitation. The number of sled^ was not great, nor the spectacle at all 
f " imposing. 
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Aa the weather was cold, evci^ individual present seemed to 
await the breakfast with impatience. After l)eiiig tantalked till two 
Q'clocki a shabby entertainmeut followed. Half of £he ladies and gentle* 
men never sat down,, but ate and drank while standing on their feet ; 
some seized a pi^ceof fish with a, fork, put it upon a plate, and withdrew 
from the table; others, without ceremony, got hold of pieces of a pie, 
divided on purpose, and retired with them in tlieir hands. Some got a 
dram of sweet others a glass of wine, &c. &c. All I could come 
at, in the universal scramble, was a little Votki and a bit oi pie. A gen- 
tleman who had been more fortunate, and had partaken of two or three 
dishes, seemed to enjoy a triumph, when a servant approached him and 
demanded two roubles an<l a half ^ — 80 much for each dish, and half a 
rouble for his dram. Hia astonishing wild stare of Surprize, fury, and In- 
dignation, and his hearty curtes, I shall not readily forget. He paid the 
money, and the affair ended. Application was then made to some of the 
other guests, who absolutely refused payment. I was about to quit the 
grand kali, when a servant approached me and demanded a rouble and a 

ialf. I felt insulted, and while scolding, desired that Prince r- might 

be told, that I Imd been present at a public entertainment, and that 1 
should never pay a kopeek, and offl went. Every individual present un- 
derstood, that the paltry breakfast was given by Prince , and indeed 

a number of bis favourites jvxtc not asked payment. His steward was 
ms^ter of the ceremonies ; his cooks prepared the dishes, in the assernblj/- 
rooms of the town ; his servants waited at tabic ; and he himself acted as 
host during the entertainment. Deservedly, he was abused by his coun- 
trymen for this acte eclatant* — p. xxxviii. 

This is followed by a number of repulsive stories, some of 
which we have already noticed ; and then we have the following 
most pathetic and appalling apostrophe, as a preface to the story 

of the same or some other Trince dash, (for they are all M’s 

and N’s, or ) : 

* Ye generous spirits who admire, whaprotect, and who foster genius, 
— whose sympathies are roused at the sight of talents struggling with 
poverty# and who detest meanness and oppression, — give way to your 
sensations, le|^ the flood-gates of your feelings open, and let your indig- 
nation have its full sway, while listening to the following history’ ! 

Mercy on us ! for what horrible event, thought we, is this pro- 
logue preparing us? It was simply — that the said Prince be- 

sitowed uppn a poor painter who had been working for him, and 
who expected to be handsomely rewarded, a piece of coarse cloth 
for a waistcoat! 

We had occasion to observe, in a former page, that our author, 
while affecting to condemn the grossness of I5r. Clarke, had not 
only repeated his most objectionable descriptions, but rendered . 
them still more revolting by odious additions of his own : filthy 
and repulsive^ however, as the details are into which he eoters, 
under pretence of defending the Russians against the calumnies of 

' his 
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his predecessor, they are pardonable when compared with the nu- 
merous pages of loathsomeness and obscenity which he has thought 
fit to copy from twb anonymous French Travellers respecting the 
Physical Club {Club Physique) 6i Moscow, which; if any' thing 
like it ever did exist, and we must have better authority for it than 
any which Dr. Lyall h&s produced, has long since disappeared. 
But we have every reason to believe it never had existence: we 
have inquired of Russians, who had no knowledge of it; of our 
own countrymen, w'ho never heard of it. He quotes its descrip- 
tion, he says, in the original, ' because it would lose its namete" (its 
disgusting beastliness) ' by translation, and because some of the 
terms, when translated, might not be suitable for the British pub- 
lic.' No, indeed, nor any other public*: — the details into which 
he frankly enters, in addition to the Frenchmen's ribaldry, give 
us a meaner opinion of Dr. Lyall’s judgment and sense of pro- 
priety, than all the idle and gossiping stories, and they are not a 
few, contained in his book. 

Our author, w^e suspect, was no favourite among the Russian 
ladies ; he will not even allow them the faint praise, which Dr. 
Clarke gives them, of being beautiful; but thinks the Doctor must 
have laboured under some strange delusion : tor himselt — -he un^- 
sitatingly pronounces them ugly, addicted to sensuality, infidelity, 
grossness, and every other vice that besets the inale sex. As it 
this were not enough, he has recourse to some old w'ritcrs, and 
ekes out a number of pages in describing what they were 150 or 
200 years ago !— But, do they now daub their faces with paint?— 
are they now grossly fat?— do they still black their teeth and their 
cye-lashes ?— and ‘ lye a-bed all day long drinking Russian brandy, 
(which will fatten extremely,) then sleep, and afterwards drink 
again, like swine designed to make bacon?’ Dr. Lyall boldly an- 
swers in the affirmative; anc( adds, that * these characteristics are 
common to all ranks of the Russian females’ ! this we know to be 
untrue, as well as the vile daubing of Storch, with which the doc- 
tor seems to be greatly delighted, and which he pronounces ' ex- 
ceedingly just :' — ‘ what ladies can lay oh more paints than the 
wives of the Russian merchants, as they waddle along under the 
burden of their ^pampered, sleek, and shinhig collops fat, be- 
dizened with all the magnificence that pearls and lace can bestow?' 
His own description of these amiable creatures follou^s; — 

^ The wives of the Russian merchants, whose circumstance^, permit 
it, pass their lives in little else than ordering the preparation of food, 
eatmg and drinking, and repose and sleep. They do not work them- 
selv^, they take almost no charge of their .children, whom they commit 
to the guidance of wet nurses immediately after birth ; and as they are 
hurrouiided by servants, they contract the most indolent habits. A nura- 
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ber of them very frequently meet together and make merry; and even 
when alonh/ many of them get intoxicated. They then betake them- 
selves to bed^ which is often placed over a l^anka, (the flat part of many 
overisj and from the internal heat of spirits, and the external heat of 
stoves, their fa^es become excessively flushed. When a husband returns 
from his affairs, and finds his wife thus laid up, while laughing, he ad- 
dresses her in the mildest lan^age, Shto ti Milinka; Ti napiUts,"' 

What, my dear! Thou art tipsey.^* And she replies in the tone of 
disease, Nyet u mehya goiaoa bolU^** No, I have a head-ache j” and 
there is nb more said about the matter.* — p. cxviii. 

The debtor must have been in the ovm himself to witness this 
interesting colloquy; notwithstanding which, however, we cannot 
give him credit for any vcjy intimate knowledge of the Russian 
women. Mr. James, one of the most sensible and enlightened 
travellers in the north of Europe, speaks of them in very different 
terms, and Sir R. K. Porter, who married a Russian lady, says, 
' tlie young women are amiable and virtuous, and the married 
ones ignorant of vice.’ The doctor, however, is loo pertinacious 
in his prejudices, to admit any part of this to be true ; he has no 
opinion, he says, of the virtue of the young, or of the chastity of 
the nianied women. 

^Freedom of speech, though not characteristic alone of the Russian 
ladies, cannot fail to attract observation. The openness witk which 
even unmarried females speak of pregnancy, of confinement, of the dis- 
eases of child-birth, &c. in the presence of males, has often astonished 
and disgusted me. As a medical man, I soon found that delicacy of ex- 
pression, and of allusion, uscci in Britain, when examining patients, alto- 
gether unnecessary in Russia. Indeed, in some cases, before gentlemen, 
I have been put to the blush by an open declaration, on the part of the 

sick, of that at which I had only ventured to hint. ^This practice is 

peculiarly disgusting during meals. If the words, constipation, diarrhoia, 
obstructions, haemorrhoids, scrophula, and allusions to fashionable diseases, 
^c* be apt to influence the appetite, the stf anger bad better lay aside the 
intention of frequenting the open tables of the Russian nobility.* I shall 
now relate a few facts which illustrate the manners of tlie female sex, 
married and unmarried, it being understood that there are exceptions.* — 
p. cxxl. 

Exceptions! why is it possible that a man who calls himself a 
physiciaiiy ^nd who qf course ought to know something of the 
force of words, can thus blunder between exceptions and generali- 
ties? — yet so it, is — and the doctor proceeds to revel in impu- 
rity witfi great apparent satisfaction. We shall not foliO'vVhiin, of 
course, and therefore take leave of this most unpledsiiig part of 
the subject, with one of bis illustrations of the general want of 
virtu^e in the Russian ladies. 

^ At Kaseno, about eight or nine miles# from Moscow, there is a lake 

♦ which 
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which is celebrated for curing diseases^ and especially “ the curse of 
barrenness 3” and hence it is often cdled the prolific hjee. This village 
is much frequented, pvticularly on Sundays, and the deootees, male and 
female, after attending divine service in an adjoining church, as, in the 
times of primeval innocence, bathe promiscuously in me lekej and then,^ 
very frequently, withdraw to the shades of the neighbouring woods. A 
friend of mine was one of a Sunday dinner-party m the country, who, 
in their way home, made a detour to Kas6no. When near the bathing- 
place, which was then in the open air, they quitted their carriages, and 
my friend, with a lady of^ high rank, led the van. Perceiving some in- 
dividuals in the water, in a state of nature, he suddenly stopped, but the 

lady made a movctticiitj uud thcy advauccd. At the brink of the bath, 

she said to him, Ce n’est lien.. Pourquoi avoir une houte d6natu]:^ ’ 
— p. exxii. ^ 

Without stopping to argue the point, whether such an expres- 
sion may not be ^ un peu forte,’ we think there would be no 
difficulty in finding, in other countries, women of the most scru- 
pulous virtue, who, at the moment, might unreflectingly make use 
of words of a similar import, without suspecting that they were 
laying the whole community of ladies of rank under the imputa- 
tion of being loose in their language, and abandoned in their mo- 
rals. We do not believe, however, that any Kussian lady ever used 
such an expression at Kaseiio — nay, further, we do not believe 
that any such bathing parties have existed for the last half-cen- 
tury. But we must here drop the ladies, w^ho, we more than sus- 
pect, are indebted for their character to some personal offence ; 
they need not, however, be uneasy at the doctor’s censure, as he 
is the only modern traveller who has not spoken of them in terms 
of praise. 

The merchants, as we have already said, he indiscriminately 
pronounces to be ‘ villains.’ It is much easier to lose a good 
character than to acquire one, and just the reverse with regard to 
a bad one, which generally sti^ftks to nations as well as individuals ; 
and since Peter the Great, when asked why he refused to lei the 
Jews come into Russia, jocularly replied, * Because I am afraid 
my subjects will cheat them ;’ it is enough for Dr. Lyall to con- 
sider them all cheats to this day. 

^ In their dealings,’ be tells us, ‘ no check is imposed upon ihe rapa- 
city and fraud of the Russians by the fear of detection, the consciousness 
of shame, the sense of justice, or the love of honour. Speciousness, 
craft, dishonesty, swindling, lying, and even perjury, form the general 
lineaments of character of all the guilds of the Russian merchants, 
and of the burgesses; . and the interstices may be filled up by adding the 
less prominent and allied vices which disgrace human natm^e.’ 

This is pretty charitable for one who makes a parade^of his 
Christian ‘ benevolence and good will towards mankind;’ but 

then 
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^ben he piously assures us, that while their moral degradation 
rouses his disgust and indignation, it awakens his sympathy and 
oompassiouk 

* HoW soothing/ he tenderly exclaims, ^ would it be to my bosom, 
could I anticipate a speedy change ; but alas ! the pitiable state of the 
merchants is deeply entwined with the wofully corrupt administration 
and the political condition of the empire: it toFms of the rotten 
spokes or one of the rotten wheels which hitherto have kept the mighty 
rotten machine of civil adminktration in motion.' 

Lord Macartney, however, has declared tlio merchants to be, 

* in general, a very orderly sort of people, equally decent in tlicir 
houses and in their appearance/ and he adds, that ‘ they are the 
most devout and religiou^^ class of people in the empire; have^an 
extreme veneration, obedience, and respect for their parents, and 
a remarkable scrupulosity in taking an oath/ How such men can 
be charged with being addicted to perjuiy, is best known to those 
who manufacture those national libels in wliich the doctor so libe- 
rally deals. Had he but for a moment recollected or known the ex- 
tent of their mercantile concerns with this and other countries of 
JEurope and America — had he known that, exclusive of Archangel 
and the Black Sea, 9000 vessels pass the Sound annually, mostly 
for the ports of Russia, of which more than 3000 are British, he 
would not — at least no other person with that knowledge would — 
have dared to vilify so respectable a body of men. 

Dr. Lyall appears to be nearly as well acquainted with the state 
of the clergy, and the ritual and superstitions of the Russian 
church, as that of the merchants ; with the exception of some dis- 
cussions on the practical parts of worship in his interminable history 
of Moscow, he dispatches this numerous class, who influence in no 
small degree the public manners, more especially of the middling 
ranks and peasantry, in half a page.^ In this brief account he sets 
out with the ignorant assertion, that the high clergy are all monks. 
Now the high or superior clergy consist of metropolitans, arch- 
bishops, and bishops, not one of whom has any concern with mo- 
nasteries. The only order of monks is that of St. Basil, or, as 
it is sometimes called, St. Anthony; and the highest order is that 
of Archimandrite; and these, with their inferiors, are subject to 
the synoS, and not to the bishops. Dr. Lyall, however, is right, 
we think, in saying, that some of the higher clergy, he might have 
said most of fhem, are men of information, and exemplary in their 
lives f nor do we feel any disinclination to agree with him when he 
adds, that the popes, or parish priests, are ignorant; that many of 
them are dissolute and irregular in their lives ; that they indulge 
freely in potations of spirits; that no deference is paid to them; 
and that, in fact, they may be said «to be excluded from genteel 
society. , 


It 
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It h not worth while to dwell on the various superstitions which 
prevail in the Greek church; they are pretty nearly the same, and 
about as rational, as those Of the church of Rome ; they differ in 
particular points of ceremony, but agree in essentials. Lord 
M^artney observes, that the Confession df the Catholic and Apos- 
tolic faith of tl^ Greeks and Russians, confirmed by the patriarchs 
of AlexandridHKntioch, and Jerusalem in the year 1643, is whim- 
sically divided under the three heads of Faith, Hope,mA Charity: 
that to Faith are given the twelve artidfes of the Nicene Creed, 
mid the Seven Sacraments ; to Hope the Lord^s Prayer and the 
Seven Beatitudes, and to Charity the ten commandments — the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost — the nine precepts of the Church — 
the seven deadly sins — seven charities to tfie bodies, seven charities 
to the souls of men — with various other boons, which our readers 
would scarcely thank us for enumerating. He also observes, that 
although the superstitious use of pictures (which must all be exe- 
cuted* by artists of the Gi*eek church) is very general, it is remark- 
able that the same cause wliidi produced excellence in painting 
ill Italy and other popish countries, has been utterl^^ inoperative 
ill Russia, there not being one good picture by a native in the 
whole country : this will appear the mor/^ extraordinary when it 
is considered that the Russians are admirable imitators, and that 
the nobility are piirticularly fond of pictures. The iimperor Alex- 
ander, however, has recently established an academy fpr painting* 
in. Petersburg. 

In treating of the peasantry, our author speaks with becoming 
warmth of the intemj)erate language of«the late Dr. Clarke on 
that.subject. When that traveller talked of their being ‘ fed on 
the bark of trees, chaff and other refuse, quass-water, and fish 
oil,^ Dr. Lyall supposes him to have spoken, not from his own 
observation, but from an accoUnt of Russia by one John Milton,* 
who wrote in the seventeentli century; and he adds, that it is 
* a shoeing misrepresentation f he asserts, on the contrary, and 
we belreve him, that they are better fed, clothed and lodged, 
than the peasantry of most European countries; and that, as 
Tooke has observed, a great part of them, especiallv fiuch as belong 
to wealthy lords, * live happily, grow rich, and would hardly be 
persuaded to change their condition for what passes under the 
name of freedorti, but is commonly nothing more than a brilliant 
conceit;' that * the majority of the Russian subjects fore bettef ill 
their way than the great multitude in France, ueiinany, Sweden, 

♦ We eiitirelj acquit Dr. Lyall of having ihc slightest suspicion *X|ie^rief HU- 
tolry of Muscoviu, by John Milton,’ so contemptuously mentioned by him on several oc- 
casrotis, has been ascribed to our great pe^t, lliongh publisHcd many years after jhii 
death : no satisfactory proof, however, hjiis been produced of such being the fact# 
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^^^jsev^ral other countries’ — ^hem%ht have indud^ En^l^nd — 
^tnii then we ^joy in England this * brilliant conceit/ which our 
^^{^akantry Justly value much more than all the ‘ cabbage-soup, 
millet-porridge, dried gudgeons and cucumbers, boiled mushrooms 
and oUier dainties/ of the Russian serfs, subject, as they all are 
more or less* to the caprice of those to whom they belong; though 
slavery, in t Russia, it must be admitted, is stript i(|||||aljn<>at all^ its 
horrors* No master is permitted to flog his^siaves; .this pun^h- 
ment can only be awarded by an officer of justice, and inflicted by 
jthe police. Dr, Clarke, in his sweeping way, not only prpnoiinces 
the whole population of the Russian empire to be slaves, but affirms 
that all ranks, from the higlrest to tiie lowest, are hourly liable to 
be flogged. * The Emperor/ he says* ‘ canes the first of his 
grandees ; princes and nobles cane their slaves ; and the slaves their 
wives and daughters. Ere the sun dawns in Russia, flagellation 
begins,; and tluroughout its vast empire cudgels are going, in every 
department of its population, from morning until night.^ • It is 
hardly necessary to say that this is a most ridiculous fable. We 
know that the neighbouring nation of China owes much of its quiet 
government to the whip and the bamboo; and so, perhaps, might 
the Tartarian and Mostovite provinces several centuries ago ; but 
in the latter, as we have said, flagellation no longer exists, either 
, as an ' imperial amusement/ or as a ' high privilege^ of the superior 
mobility. ‘ 

The following passage contains, we think, a sound practical view 
of tlie question respecting the fieedoin of the Russian peasantry, 
which IS now agitating among the statesineii of the Russian em- 
pire : — 

^ Though domestic slavery be the most cm el and oppressive civil sub- 
jection, to those who liavc tasted the sweets ol libeity, yet those ignorant 
of these sweets experience no privation 3 and such is the conditiiiU of 
the Russian peasantry. When they aije educated, have leamed v^hat 
liberty is, and to prize its blessings, it will he time to give them their 
freedom. That this step may be taken with caution, and only# part of 
the empire set free at a time, must he the wish of evciy man acquainted 
with Russia, and every philanthropist who has studied liuman nature on 
the great scale, by the history of nations, and of the world.* — p. cxli. 

We at^ not much surprized that Dr. Lyall should have omitted 
all mention of the Russian soldier, who acts so hnportaiil a part 
in the great^ mass of the population ; a defect which we per- 
ceive he has somewhat supplied in a subsequent pamphlet; by 
^which it appears that inilitaiy colonies are establishing along 
ifche whole frontier line of Poland. Each serf (for these colonies 
confined to th^ imperial village^) receives into his family a 
who in return assists him in^is agi icultural labours. The 
♦ ^ consequence 
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con^^qaence is, that int^miarries, hp children, and these child- 
ren become soldiens. Siich a system is well Calculated to mdke 
the Russian army xjompletely national. The native Russian is, in 
feet, an excellent soldier; for patience, perseverance, and StHct 
obedience, he has, peAaps, no equal. His courage, however, }$ 
rather of a oassive than active quality ; he will march tO the 
breach with^t flinching, and follow his leader to the caiition’s 
ihoihb, but he is rarely animated by the spirit of enterprise. As 
feverj^ thing must he magnificent in flussia, their army well deserves 
that epithet ; such a body of men are, unquestionably, nbt to be 
surpassed in all Europe ; but it is a body not easily put in motion. 
’With the exception of the Generals Sacken, Wittgenstein, and 
WoronzofF, there are but few officers \who would know hoW tb ma- 
noeuvre a body of 20,000 men. This grand machine of 600,000 
effective men renders Russia invulnerable to any attack from With- 
out 5 but it is immoveable beyond the frontier without sucb sums 
of money as Russia can neither supply nor command. 

On the character of the navy Hr. Lyall is equally silent. In 
fact, Russia can scarcely be said to have a navy ; nor cati she ever 
hope to have an efficient fleet while her navigation is confined to 
th(‘ Baltic, the Caspian, and the Black Seas. Yet she id constantly 
building ships at ArchangeU to be laid up at Cronstadt — an ex- 
pense which, as it appears to us, might well be avoided She has 
but two experienced Admiials, and they are both Englishmen; the 
one, Crov\n, formerly a master in the English navy, commands in 
the Baltic ; the other Greig, in the Black Sea. Some of their infe- 
rior officers, however, are active and intelligent men ; and in par- 
ticularizing Kruscnstcni, it is but justice to say, that, to a thorough 
knowledge of his profession, both practical and scientific, hd 
unites a most zealous and anxious desire for the honour of the naval 
service of his country. Russia, however, is not naval. She has'no 
regular establishment for th(? education of officers and seamen; but 
both ijre made on the spur of the occasion; jet such is their doci- 
lity and aptness at imitation, that they soon become very compe- 
tent to all the duties of seamanship. When,4n the course of last 
war, a Russian squadron, under Admiral Crown joined our North- 
sea fleet, the admiral was actually seen on the top-sa^ yard in- 
structing his people to furi the sail; in the course of two months, 
however, to the surprize of all our officers, they were able, by daily 
exercise, to go through all the manoeuvres and evolutions of the 
fle^t. 

Dr. Lyall gives a frightful account of the abuses which prevail 
in all the departments of the civil administration of the empire, as 
well as in tliose of the army and the navy, which he palliat^ how- 
ever to a certain degree, on account of the very inadequate sahiries 
t L 2 jgranted 
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grs^t^to them by the 8tote; conceiving that it follows as matter 
o^f,cdurse, that they most either, act inconsistently with their rank, 
tllfeir places^ or resort to improper measures for bettering 
their indomes. In Russia^ he say s^ bribes are " genteelly called 
pre^nts/ and are intended meaely to excite a person to do his 
diyity, and to recompense him for hi^time and trouble; they are, 
in i'aOtx fees^ of office, which, half a century ago, as comltnon 
in the departments of other governments as they now apfiear to be 
in I^us^a. - 

Bill our author goes a step further, and asserts that ^ cor- 
ruption and bribery’ are equally characteristic of the ‘ cabinet 
council of His Imperial Majesty as of the meanest tribunal.’ 

' It . IS a lact, revolting to Imman nature, tKat senators, who ate 
clothed in scarlet, and covered with embroidery, who ride in theil* car- 
riages and four, and who live in the highest style, will condescend to 
receive a twenty-five rouble, or, some say, even a ten rouble note, as a 
briber and in the most simple affairs, the process is protracted till the fee 
be paid. In the senate, justice may ti-uly be said to be put up to auction, 
and to be bought by the highest bidder j and the fluctuations of decision, 
according to the presents or tlie promises of the opposing qiartics, have, 
at times, exceeded all credibility.’ — p. civ. 

The author concludes wjiat he calls his ^ dreary review’ by in- 
forming us that the whole system of the administration of Russia 
is like ‘ the tissue of a decayed spider’s web, or ratlier like the 
centre of an immense wheel held together by rotten spokes that 
' corruption supports corruption, rottenness props rottenness; 
and this explains how the machine still continues its onward pro- 
gress — to our dull apprehension, we confess, it explains nothing; 
^or do we well understand how a ‘ slight concussion,’ by ‘ sym- 
pathy,’ can so ‘ diffuse its force uniformly throughout, the whole, 
that no part gives way; for when one part gives way, tlie whole 
will fall. How it has held together*‘for so many centuries, when 
infinitely more rotten than at presenf, and why it should now 
fall, after it has, by his own admission, been uniformly improving, 
the Doctor does mft explain. While the emperor is, according to 
his own account, labouring in every possible way to check abuses, 
to exten^^ toleration to all, to spread the sacred truths of the gos- 
pel through the means of Bible societies, to establish schools on the 
Madras system in every part of his extensive empire, and to en- 
courage literature and the arts in his dominions, wc should rather 
be inclined to think diat this ‘rotten machine,’ whose fall hesoun- 
^^itatingly prophesies, was at no period of its existence dn so 
If^uud a state as the present. The Doctor himself sidmits that a 
' great and salutary change is taking place. He gives a list of the 
jonilials and newspapers already established, and says — 


‘ While 
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' \^hile we lament the fettered state of the pregs^ and curse the detest* 
able ftiid eorrupt censorships we must rejoice at the advance of mind to 
which that list bearS testimony. Some of the journals are much t'eads 
especially those which, treat of general history, and of the politics of the 
day. The number of universities, of academies, of gymnasia, of publio 
schools, of private scbo9ls (pensiom), of bible- societies, and of ofha* in^ 
stitutions in Russia, taken collectively, and in connection with the above 
fact, show us that a mighty engine is at work in the civilization of that 
country. In the perusal of the descriptions of the learaed establishments 
of Moscow, the reader, however, will perceive, that I am not apt to 
adgur without consideration, and that I am veiy sensible of the difficul- 
ties which oppose themselves in Russia to the wojitcd effects of such 
institutions in a freb country. Of late, one feature of the gazet^s has 
forcibly struck me 5 scarcely a number coAics forth which does not con- 
tain the notice of a new school, bible society, ov charitable institution, 

somewhere in the autocratic ten-itories.’ — p. exxv. 

WlieYi to these means of general knowledge arc added the uni- 
versal system of establishing schools for the instruction of the 
children of the military as well as of the peasantry, and the num- 
ber of travelled and enlightened officers not much short of fifty 
thousand, many of them men of education, who have witnessed in 
their recent cainpaigiis the manners and customs of other nations, 
there can be little doubt that a spirit of improvement is. silently 
working its way throughout the Russian empire, which will extend 
to all ranks and classes of its subjects. Let but every possible 
facility be given to the gradual but complete liberation of the 
serfs ; let lands bo distributed to tliein, of which there are millions 
of acres of the first quality lying waste ; let roads of communication 
be made, (and the making of them may be of the conditions of 
granting lauds,) and the fine navigable rivers be connected by 
means of canals, and all that can be desirable to constitute a good 
government will necessarily, follow. Much of this appears, indeed, 
to be already in train. 

Of tl>(| state of the gaols, the amount of crime, and the punish- 
ments uMiirded for criminal offences. Dr. Lyall tells us literally 
nothing ; he probably had nothing to iiaint ill dark colours on this 
score; for it is well known that in notation of Europe are there 
so few criminals of any description as in Russia ; and if igno- 
rance, idleness, drunkenness and penury be, as they are generally 
considered to be, the parentis of crime, the readers of Dr* Lyall’s 
book would naturally conclude that robberies aiubmurders^ must 
desolate the country. The inferior clergy, be tells us again and 
ag^in,’ are all drunkards, the merchants and their wives are drunk- 
ards, the peasantry are drunkards, and the nobility, besides being 
drunkards, every thing that is vile-^and yet the lai]gest empire in 
the world is the most exernfft from those higher crimes, which in 
other count/ies are deemed deserving of capital punishment! 

h 3 Dr. 
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L^ll> and peiaona of his iiiereri way of thinking; ar^ i^.ao* 
^stj^inod to dabble in idle speculations on revolations^af^d reprot 
seniattve govein|inents, and the sovereign will of the people,’ that 
we are not in the least surpriz^ed at his coutradictoiy opinions with 
regard to 'Russia;, but if he for a moment supposes that Russia is 
arrived at that state oi general knowledge, whidi fits her for a defi^ 
berative assembly of her people chosen to represent the several in- 
terests of hdr widely extended empire, his residence in tluat empire 
must have tended little to the sanity of his political views.' What 
possible good, w'e would ask, could be expected from the dele^ 
gates of the various nations and clans of ditFer^^nt manners, feelr 
1^8, language, religions, apd customs— of Cossacks — Calmucs-r- 
Kirgtsses — Monguls — Mnscovites, &c. ! Such an assembly, in at- 
tempting to make laws, and administer justice, tq^jneet the views 
of thdr respective constituents, would create a confusion equal to 
that at the building of Balpel. • 

The Emperor Alexander, who is unquestionably one of the best 
informed and most intelligent personages in his empire, is said to 
be fully impressed with the happy state of tliat monarch, the re- 
sponsibility of "whose acts rests solely on the heads of his advisers ; 
but, at the same time, he is also aware that his forty-five millions 
of subjects are by no rneam in » a condition to receive the great 
boon of a representative government. Whatever Ids views may 
be, his measures are evidently preparatory to that dcsiiahle end. 
Those indeed who have attended to the change which has been 
gradually operating since the» expulsion of the French from Russia 
are sanguine in thei|jhopc of such a regeneration in the govern- 
ment of that mighty 'empire, as must ultimately give freedom to 
all classes of her subjects, not by violently ‘ tearing in pieces the 
political hydra,’ as Dr. Lyall in one of his fils of splenetic and in- 
consistent philanthropy wildly reconupends, but by tliose sure and 
quiet measures, which revolutionary enthusiasm cannot or will not 
seey but which are contemplated with plejisure by tlie %i8e and 
thegood. 


Art*' IX. — Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary liussell Mitford, Author of Julko, a Tra- 
gedy. 8vOi 1824. 


5 have no passion for * breaking a butterfly upon the 
• wheel,' and should not notice this little volume, if we wefie 
not on the whole pleased with its contents. The sketches^of cotii^ 
t^-^spenery, iii which it abounds, have such a convincing air of 
to^lky; the human figures, interspersed aniong them, are touched 
in strcb a latighter-loving, good-humoured spirit of caricature, in- 
nocent, knd yet often pungent withal, that we scarcely know a 

• more 
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more agreeable portfolio of trifies for *the amusement of an idle 
hour. ^ i^bundant matter for small criticism, indeed, might be 
found in the details of the work. In the first place, several of the 
jjieces have too much of the manlier of Teniers about them; par- 
ticularly for the productions of a female pencil. They are too 
broad and Flemish in the outlines, too low in the situations, and 
too coarse in the expression, although, doubtless, free from inten- 
tional offence or impurity of thought. Miss Mitford is painting 
rural scenes and often humble life, it is true ; and we are not fas- 
tidious enough to desire that she should people the tufted hedge- 
rows and green uplands, the wild heaths and the shady lanes of 
her village, with the costume of the ^rawing-room ; as artists of 
the last century were wont to adorn their prim landscapes with 
laced macaronies and fuibelowed dames. But she seems to have 
forgotten, or to have yet to learn, that vulgarity \h not nature ; and 

that it is very possible — a truth which the example of several 
amiable writers of her own sex might have taught her — to seize, 
and to record uith fidelity, the peculiarities of uneducated so- 
ciety. without identifying herself too closely with them; to de- 
scribe the manners, the occupations, and even the pastimes of her 
rustic neighbours, w itliout adopting their vulgarisms of language, 
or descending to clothe her ideas in the phiaseology of the dog- 
kennel and the kitchen. 

We notice these defects in Miss Mitford^s volume with no un- 
coiirtcous spirit; and w^e expose them with the less hesitation, be- 
c*ause the st^le of expression of which we complain is quite 
foreign to the poetical refinement of fancy displayed in some of 
her earlier pi eductions, and is hi a great degree assumed, very in- 
judiciously, for the ]>reseiit occasion. It is really provoking to find 
a lady, who has evidently been reared in the lap of English coun- 
try gentilit} — that pure retreat of simple pretensions, elegant suf- 
ficiency, and intellectual tastes, the proudest boast of our island— 
and w'h</has, moreover, coimnnned much with the chastest part 
of our literature; it is really piovokiiig to find her studiously 
labouring to familiarize herself with tlie use, and to soil her pages 
by die introduction of such low and provincial corruptions of lan- 
guage as ‘ transmogrified,'.' betweenity,' * dumpiness,' •^rolypoly/ 
kickshaws,' * hurry-scurry,' ' scrap-dinners,' ' pot-luck,' and simi- 
lar flowers of diction scarcely w^orthy of Lady Morgan. We 
should have been, better satisfied also, to have found Mit- 
ford less ambitious of astonishing us male creatures her ac- 
quaintance with the mysteries of cricketing and coursing: it is 
very difficult for a lady to descant gracefully upon die athletic qua- 
lities of blacksmiths and plQugbmen, the merits of batters and 
bowlers, of \ong-stops and fielders, and the arithmotic of notches 

h 4 and 
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kvA intiings. But it is against the unnatural amalgamation of the 
feraft of the kennel with the li^ht and tasteful pursuits of her sex, 
that yife especially protest. The worrying of the poor timid hare 
should excite any emotion but^leasure in a female breast; and 
such technical jargon as the following passage, on the good 
points of a greyhound, is strangely unbecoming a female mouth. 

‘ His old dog. Hector, for instance, for whom he refused a hundred 
guineas : what a superb dog was Hector! — a model of grace and sym- 
metry^ necked and crested like an Arabian, and bearing himself with a 
stateliness and gallantry that shewed some “ conscience of his wprth.” 
He was the largest dog I ever saw; but so finely proportioned, that the 
most determined fault-finder could call him neither too long nor too 
heavy. There was not an iftch too much of him. His colour was the 
purest white, entirely unspotted, except that his head was Very regularly 
and richly marked with black. Hector was certainly a perfect beauty. 
But the little bitches, on which his master piqued himself still more, 
were not, in my poor judgment, so admirable. They were pretty little 
round^ graceful things, sleek and glossy, and for the most part milk- 
white, with the smallest heads, atid the most dove-like eyes that were 
ever seen. There was a peculiar sort of innocent beauty about them, 
like that of a roly-poly chjld. They were as gentle as lambs too ; all 
the evil spirit of the family evaporated in the gentlemen. But, to my 
thinking, these pretty crcatur,ps were fitter for the parlour than the field. 
They, were strong, certainly, excellently loined, cat-footed, and chested 
like a war-horse; but there was a want of length about them — a want 
of room, as the coursers say ; something a little, a very little, inclining 
to the clumsy; a dumpiness, a pointer look. They went off like an 
arrow from a bow; for the first hundred yards nothing could stand 
against them ; then they began to flag, to find their weight too much for 
their speed, and to lose ground from the shortness of the stroke. Up 
hill, however, they were capital. There their compactness told. They 
turned with the hare, and lost neither wind nor way in the sharpest 
ascent. 1 shall never forgct*one single-handed course of our good friend's 
favourite little bitch Helen, on W. hill.« All the coursers were in the 
valley below, looking up to the hill-side as on a moving picture. I 
suppose she turned the hare twenty times on a piece of green -sward not 
much bigger than an acre, and as steep as the roof of a house. It was 
an old hare — a famous hare, and one that had baffled half the dogs in 
the county; but she killed him; and then, though almost as largo as 
herself, t6ok it up in her mouth, brought it to her master, and laid it 
. down at his feet. Oh how pleased he was! and wh^t a pleasure it was 
to see his triumph!’ — pp. 51 — 53. 

We would* earnestly recommend our fair friend to leave the 
♦qualities of the * little bitches/ and the gross technicalities of the 
s^rts of the field, to her coursing acquaintance, the gentleman 
farmer. 

' We have taken the trouble of making these observations, be- 
’ 0ttSc Miss Mitford is really capable of better things; and we 

have 
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havev, no doubt that our , hints will not be thrown away on her^ 
While we are engaged hi this ungracious office of censure^ 
must say a few words more. We like the conceit of pastoral in- 
fantine simplicity as little, as the iissumption of coarseness; the 
baby frock and pinafore as little as the russet gown and hunting 
whip. Miss Mitford^s greyhound. May, and her little spoiled 
favourite Lizzy, the carpenter^s daughter, are tedious beyond en- 
durance; and the repetition of her chidings and caresses to the 
one, and of her colloquies with the other, is sadly puerile and un- 
meaning. ^ Faster, iny Lizzy! Oh what a bad runner!” Faster, 
fiister ! Oh what a bad runner,’^ echoed my sauce-box. Y ou are 

so fat, Lizzy, you make no way!” Ah! who else is fat?” re- 
torted the darling. Certainly her mother is right, I do spoil that 
child.’ In the same spirit wc have whole pages devoted to the 
process of making a cowslip hall for the child — miserably tire- 
some — aiid» another paper ou ' Violet '^Fherc is no greater 
charm in woman than the enthusiastic admiration of nature; but 
the feeling should be tempered by discretion, and not evaporate* 
into mere ^ babbling o’ green fields.’ 

lint we have done with censure, and gladly pass to the wwkof 
commendation. Wo have only torn aw^ay the w^ceds from this 
flower-bed of rural sw^eets with an impatient hand, that we might 
clear the soil and*show the beauties of the collection relieved from 
so worthless an admixture. — The volume opens with a natural 
and lively picture? of her Berkshire village, which introduces us 
very minutely and agreeably to its simple tenants and scenery. 
The delineation occupies, however, more space than we can 
afford to give it ; and we shall copy only the landscape from the 
distance. * 

‘ The road winding down the hill with a slight bend, like that in the 
High-street at Oxford; a waggon slowly ascending, and a horseman 
passing it at full trot — half way downi just at the turn, the red cottage 
of the lieutenant, covered with vines, the very image of comfort and con- 
tent ; farther down, on the opposite side, the small white dwelling of 
the little mason ; then the lines and the rope-walk ; then the village 
street, peeping through the #fecs, whose clustering tops hide all hut the 
chimneys, and various roofs of the houses, and here and there some 

angle of a wall : farther on, the elegant town of B , with^its fine old 

church towers and spires ; the whole view shut in by a range of chalky 
hills; and over every part of the picture, trees so profusely scattered, 
that it appears like a woodland scene, with glades and villages intermixed. 
Tbe trees are of all kinds and all hues, chiefly the finely-shaped elm, of 
so deep and bright a grefen, the tips of whose high outer branches drop 
down with such a crisp and garlandi-like richness, and the oak, whose 
stately form M just now so splendidly adorned by the sunny colouring 
of the young loaves. Turning' again up the hill, we find ourselves oi^ 

• that 
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"pi&Ci^liar tkarni of ErtfellsVfi^^ryj a divided by 

th6 i^cmdi the right side fringed by* hedg©-i*ows and. with cottages 
and farm houses irregularly pletOed, and terminated by a double avenue 
of i^oble oaks ; the left, prettier still, dappled by bright pools of water, 
and islands of cottages and cottage gardens, and sinking gradually down 
to cbm^delds.and meadoirs, and an old farm-house, with pdmed Voofs^ 
and’ dustered diimneys, looking out from its blooming drqliard, akd 
backed by 'woody hills/ — (pp. 14— 16.) ' 

Aniqrig Miss Mitford’s sketches of rural scenes for whicH,wo 
canqot find room, we may notice with sincere praise ^ The Win- 
ter Landscape/ (p. 27.) and ' The Orchard Harvest/ (p. 242.) Of 
her descriptions of rural character, * The Village Beau/ (pp. 188 
— 198.) has merit and hunit)ur, and * Country Boys/ (pp. 206—9*) 
are evidently drawn from the life, and with considerable spirit. 
But beyond all comparison, the best portrait of low life in the 
volume is that pf Tom Cordcry, the poacher of ‘ thei^ilci north- 
of-Hatupshire country/ as she calls it^ — u country of which wo 
♦ know something ourselves. It is a kind of border land of hu- 
manity, with more rudeness and desolation of aspect than the tra- 
veller might look for within half a day^s journey of this great me- 
tropolis; a desert through which the Loddon — Pope^s Loddon— 
steals its infant course, marking its track by a low valley of scanty 
verdure and of gnarled and stunted oaks; an oasis of cultivation 
in a wild ocean of heath, which swells into huge dark billows of 
hills, and repairs its want of absolute rnoimtaih grandeur by the 
imposing eftiectof its immensity of solitude. On the skirts of this 
dreary region, fifty years ago, the highwayman prowled ; and it is 
less than half that period since the major part of its scattered 
population were deer-stealers, who exercised their depredations 
upon the adjacent royal forest of Windsor. The peasantry of this 
diistrict, where market-towns are not, and in which, until lately, 
there was little busy intercourse, are* still half a century behind 
the rest of the country in civilization. The very hamlet churches 
which th^ frequent have the touch of antiquity upon them, aild 
the thinly planted farm-houses bear record, with their peaked 
gables and pointed chimnics, of the^passage of two centuries. 
Miss Mitford^s Tom Cordery is a faithful copy of the poacher of 
the last generation who stalked through these wilds, and we 
doubt not that a few individuals of the same species may be found 
in them even kt diis day. There is something of tlie manner, of 
Crabi^ in her delineation ; but we shall take part of it^ as it stan<^* 

* Thu human oak grew on the wild Northsof-IIampshire country, of 
which I have before made honourable mention ; a country of heath and 
iulh and forest, partly reclaimed, inclosed, and planted by some ^the 
gre^r proprietors, but for the most paft uncultivated and undviliaed; 

» •a proper 
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a proper reftage for wiM animals of everyjspocies, , Of lthw^he most 
nqtajblo w,aa my friend Tom Cordery, who presented in hia own person 
no onfit emblem of tlie district in which he lived — the gentlest of savages, 
the wildest of civilii^ed men^ He was by calling rat-^^atcher, harerfindery 
apd broom^maker; a triad of .trades which he had substituted for thq 
one grand profeWion of poaching; which he followed in his younger days 
with unrivalled taletitand success, and would, undoubtedly, hayfo pur- 
sued till his death; had not the bursting of an overloaded gun unluckily 
shot off his left band. As it was, he still contrived to mingle a little of 
his old unlawful occupation with-his honest callings; w'as a reference of 
high 'authority amongst the young aspirants, an adviser of undoubted 
honour and secrecy — suspected, and more than suspected, as berUg'one 
“ who, though he played no more, o'erlooked the cards.*' Yet he kept 
to windward of the law, and indeed contrfved to be on such terms of 
social and even friendly intercourse with the guardians of the game on 
M* common, as may be said to prevail between reputed thieves and the 
myrmidons of justice in the neighbourhood of Bow-street.* — 

‘ Never did any human being look more like that sort of sportsman 
commonly called a poacher. He was a tall, lincly-built man, with a 
prodigious stride, that cleared the ground like a horse, and a power of 
continuing his slow and steady speed, that seemed nothing less than 
miraculous. Neither man, nor horse, nor dog, could oiit-tire him. He 
had a bold, undaunted presence, and an evident strength and power of 
bone and muscle. You might see by looking at him, that he did not 
know what fear meant. In his youth he had fought more battles than 
any man in the forest. He was as if born without nerves, totally insen- 
sible to the recoils and disgusts of humanity. 1 have known him take 
up a huge adder, cut off its head, and then deposit the living and 
writhing body in his brimless hat, and walk with it coiling and wreathing 
about his head, like another Medusa, till the sport of the day was over, 
and he carried it home to secure the ’fat. With all this iron stubborn- 
ness of nature, he was of a most mild and gentle demeanour, had a fin© 
placidity of countenance, and •© quick blue eye beaming with good 
humour. His face was sunbqrnt into one general pale vermilion hue 
that overspread all his features ; his very hair was sunburnt too.* — 

‘ Every body liked Tom Cordery. He had himself an aptness fb 
like, which is certain to be repaid in kind — the very dogs knew him, 
and loved him, and would beat for him almost as soon as for their 
master. Even May, the most sagacious of greyhounds, appreciated his 
talents, and would as soon listen to Tom sohoing^as to old 'Jray giving 
tongue. 

* Behind those sallows, in a nook between them and the hill, rose the 
uncouth and shapeless cottage of Tom Cordery. It is, a scene which 
hangs uporf the eye and the memory, striking, grand — almost sublime, 
ai^^ltbovc all, eminently foreign. No English painter would choose 
^iich a subject for an English landscape ; no one, in a picture, would 
take iit foe English. It might pass forgone of those scenes which have 
furnished models to Salvator Rosa. Tom's cottage was, however, very 
thoroughly national and Characteristic ; a low, ruinous hovel, the door 
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of .which was fastened with a sedulous attention to security, that con- 
trasted strangely with the tattered thatch of the roof ai^ the half broken 
windows. No garden, no pig*«tye, no pens for geese, none of the usual 
s?gns of cottage habitation; — yet the house was covered with nonde- 
script dwellings, and the very walls were animate with their extraordi- 
nary tenants; pheasants, partridges, rabbits, tame wild-ducks, half 
tame hares, and their enemies by nature and education, the ferrets, ter- 
riers, and mongrel^ of whom his retinue consisted. Great ingenuity 
had been evinced m keeping separate these jarring elements; and by 
dipt of KuU;hes, cages, fences, kennels, and half-Ji-dozen little hurdled 
inclosures, resembling the sort of courts which children are apt to build 
rountf their card-houses, peace was in general tolerably well preserved. 
Frequent sounds, however, of fear or of anger, as their severaf instincts 
were aroused, gave token that it was but a forced and hollow truce ; and 
at such times the clamour was prodigious. Tom had the remarkable 
tenderness for animals when domesticated, which is so often found in 
those, whose sole vocation seems to be their destruction in the field ; 
and the one long, straggling, unceiled, barn-like room, which served for 

kitchen, bed-chamber, and hall, was cumbered with bipeds and quadru- 
peds of all kinds and descriptions — the sick, the delicate, the newly 
caught, the lying-in. In the midst of this menagerie sate Tom's wife, 
(for he was married, tho^igh without a family — married to a woman 
lame of a leg, as he himself was minus an arm,) now trying to quiet her 
noisy inmates, now to outscold them. How long his friend, the keeper, 
would have continued to vvink at this den of live game, none can say ; 
the roof fairly fell in during the deep snow of last winter, killing, as 
poor Tom observed, two as fine litters of rabbits as ever were kittened. 
Remotely, I have no doubt that he himself fell a sacrifice to this misad- 
venture. Tlie overseer, to whom he applied to rc-instate his beloved ha- 
bitation, decided that the walls would never bear another roof, and re- 
moved him and his wife, as an cs*pecial favour, to a tidy, snug, com- 
fortable room in the work-house. The work-house ! From that hour 
poor Tom visibly altered. He lost lii^ hilarity and independence. It 
was a change such as he had himself often inflicted — a complete change 
of habits, a transition from the wild to* the tame. No labour was de- 
manded of him; he went about as before, finding hares, killing rats, 
selling brooms ; but the spirit of the man was departed. He talked of 
the quiet of his old abode, and the noise of his new ; complained of 
children and other bad company ; and looked down on his neighbours 
with the sort of contempt with which a cock plicasant might regard a 
barn-d 001 ^ fowl. Most of all did he, braced into a gipsy-like defiance 
of we| and cold, grumble at the warmth and dryness of his apartment. 
He used to foretell that it would kiirhim, and assuredly it did so* 
Never could the typhus fever have found out that wdld hill side, or have 
lurked under that broken roof. The free touch of the air would hive 
chased the demon. Alas, poor Tom ! warmth, and snugness, and com- 
fprt, whole windows and an entire ceiling, were the death of him. 
Alas, poor Torn!' — ppi l65 — 176 . 

' After this^ we turn to asketchofViuite^aii opposite character — • 

the 
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the portrait of an ^ Old Bachelor;' a lover of gastronomic science^ 
who knew when a wildnluck was * roasted to half a 'turn/ a man 
of family, and a retired fellow of a college. 

‘ In person he* was a tall, stout, gentlemanly man, about fifty, or 
fc/r lady inclining to threescore,” with fine features, a composed gravity 
of countenance and demeanour, a bald head most accurately powdered, 
and a very graceful bow— ^uitc the pattern of an elderly man of 
fashion. His conversation was in excellent keeping with the calm im* 
perturbability ofhis countenance and the sedate gravity of his manner — 
smooth, dull, common-place; exceedingly safe, and somewhat imposing, 
He spoke so little, thrit people really fell into the mistake of imagining 
that he thought; and the tone of decision with which he \vould advhiicc 
some second-hand opinion, was well calculated to confirm the mistake. 
Gravity was certainly his chief characteristic, and yet it was not a clcr 
rical gravity cither. He had none of the generic marks of his profes- 
sion. Although perfectly decorous in life, and word, and thought, no 
stranger ever took Mr. Sidney for a clergyman. He never did any duty 
any where, that ever I heard of, excemt the agreeable duty of saying 
grace before dinner ; and oven that was often })erformed by some lay 
host, in pure forgetfulness of his guests ordination. Indeed, hut for the 
direction of his letters, and an eye to *** rectory, I am persuaded that 
the circumstance might have slipped out of his own recollection, 

‘ His quality of old bachelor was more perceptible. There lurked 
under all his polish, well covered but not concealed, the quiet selfish- 
ness, the little whims, the precise habits, tlie primness and priggishness 
of that disconsolate condition. His man Andrews, for instance, valet, 
groom, and body-servant abroad ; butler, cook, caterer, SSid major- 
domo at home ; tall, portly, powdered and black-coated as liis master, 
and like him in all things but the knowing pig-tail, which stuck out 
horizontally above his shirt collar, giving a ludicrous dignity to his ap- 
pearance; — Andrews, who, constant as the dial pointed nine, carried up 
his chocolate and shaving-water, and regular as “ the chimes at mid- 
night,” prepared his while-winenvhey ; who never forgot his gouty shoe 
in travelling, (once, for two days, he had a slight touch of that gentle- 
manly disorder,) and never gave him the newspaper uiuiired ; to whom 
could this jewel of a valet, this matchless piece of clock-work belong, 
but an old bachelor.? And his little dog Viper, iin paragoned of ter- 
riers, black, sleek, sharp, and shrewd ; who would beg and sneeze, anil 
fetch and carry, like a Christian; cat olives, and sweetmeats, and mus- 
tard, drink codec, and wine, and liqueurs ; who but an oy bachelor 
could have taught Viper his multifarious accomplishments.?' — 

‘ Perhaps the chance of a rubber had something to do with his visits 
to our house. If there be such a thing as a ruling passion, the love of 
whist was his. Cards were not merely the amusement, but the business 
of his life. I do not mean as a money-making speculation ; for although 
he belonged to a fashionable club in London, and to every card-meeting 

’Vis country home, ho never went be- 
could not be induced to bet even 


of decent gentility within reach ol r 
yond a regular moderate jtake, and 
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by the rashest defi^ of eafeulation, or the most provoking undervaluer 
of hJs play. It always seemed to me that he regarded whisit as far too 
important ;and sciemidc a .pursuit to ^ be degraded into? an afiedir of 
gembling. It had in his eyes' all the dignity of a study ^ an. acquire* 
;inent equally genilcinanly and clerical. It was undoubtedly ^is totof 
ability. He had the value a man of family and a man of tna wqrfdi 
for rank, and wealth, and station, and dignities of all sons, No hutpaii 
bein^ entertaihed a higher respect for a king, a prince,' a 
tet, a duke, a bishop, 6r a lord. But these were cottvcntional feel* 
in^* His genuine and unfeigned veneration was reserved for him who 
played a good rubber, a praise he did not easily ^ive. He was a capi- 
tal player himself, and held all his country competitors, eveept one, in 
supreme and undisguised contempt, which they endured to admiration. 
I wonder they did not send him to Coventry. He was the most dis- 
agre^ble partner in the woHd, and nearly as unpleasant an adversary ; 
for he^not only enforced the Pythagorean law of silence, which makes 
one hate whist so, but used to distribute, quite impartially, to every one 
at table, little disagreeable observations on every card they played. It 
^iis not scolding, or grumbling, or fretting ; one has a sympathy with 
those expressions of iccling, ana at the worst can sCold again ; it was a 
smboth polite commentary on the errors of the party, delivered in the 
calm tone of undoubted suix'riority with which a great critic will somcr 
times take a small poet, efr a batch of poets, to task in a review. How 
the people could bear it!— but the world is a good-natured world, and 
does not like a man the less for treating it scornfully/ — p. 179* 

Besides this picture of the ‘ Old Bachelor,' we would direct 
the reader^s notice to two other papers of the same kind in the 
collection,;* Modern Antiques,' (p. 36.) and * The Talking Lady,' 
(p. 107.)— both abounding in arch and amusing touches of cha- 
racter, which prove that Miss Mitford has observation and tact, 
and playful badhiage, to catch higher follies as they fly, than the 
whims and eccentricities of village life. We hope she will employ 
these qualities for the future gratification of her readers; and we 
part from her in her own good-huintured mood, and witb no dis- 
inclilnation to be her debtors for another smile. 


Art. X. — A Tour iu Germauxf, and some of the Southern Pro- 
; vince$i(f the Austrian Empire, in the Years 1B20, 1821, 1822. 
V Edihbt^gh. 2 vols. 1824. 


^Y^HESE volumes are ushered into the world with a modesty 
. ^ Oot'Common in our days. Will our readers believe thdt tlfoy 
are ill duodecimo, and are actually withput name, dedicatioh,^%re- 
face, introduction, vignette, or margin ? But, whilst they mak^iio 
professions, they are full of curious and interesting matter ; offer a 
very m^erij^^sketch of the present condition of Germany, moral, 
' ^ , political, 
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political^ and literary; and tell tUeir tale with. great spirit^ preci- 
sion, and good taste. 

Our tourist leave;sr Paris for Strasburgh, of which" the kitchen 
no less than the language indicates that the Rhine has not always 
be^n thfe boundary of France, for national cookery and national 
char^icter go closely together ; accordingly, the German, who is a 
pl^n^ straight-forward, unaffected person, satisfies himself ^vith 
boiling his beef and roasting his mutton as it comes from the 
butcher^s hands ; the vanity of die Frenchman, on the contrary, 
leads him to think diat there is nothing so good in nature or art, 
but be can make it better; he therefore sets about improving 
the creatures for food, till it is impossible to know whether they 
are birds or beasts or creeping things ; and in the same Spirit 
touches up the pictures of Raphael till they are almost equal to 
David. 

Bidding adieu to the French custom-house officers, who play- 
fully *examine the baskets of tlio peasant girls on their icturn from 
the Strasburgh market, and smuggle a kiss or two in the transit, 
we find ourselves at Kehl, and aie thence whirled along in a Ger- 
man diligence or ^ neat post-waggon,' at the rate of three miles an 
hour, towards the capital of Baden. Garlsruhe, however, has 
little, except the presence of a small and insignificant court, to de- 
tain the stranger, and better things an' in reserve. At Manheim 
the memory of Sand is fondly cherished — the students (of whom 
we shall have occasion to speak more at large by and by) attempted 
to sow the field wherif he uas executed with * foigct-mc-not and 
the ladies, wlio thought little of the head, cried out lustily against 
the baihaiity of cutting off his beautiful locks ; the more sober- 
minded, however, tliough they might hate Kotzebue as a 'servile,' 
4nid pity Sand as a fanatic, had good sense enough to acquiesce 
in the justice of a sentence which punished murder with death. 

Frankfort is a city wlieie tlie people do nothing but ‘ dream of 
money-bags;’ abounding with Jews leady to raise the n^^arkets 
by artificial monopolies, or to dart out of their dingy shops, be- 
decked with Hebrew supeiscriptions, upon the unwary passenger, 
witli a ' what do you lack?' 

Here assembles tlie diet, a piece of clumsy machinery which 
enables Piussia and Austria to govern all Germany, liris in vain 
that* the small states with^ their half and quarter \otes form the 
nominal majority, the will of the two great powers is^ absolute and 
un<^ntroUed : tiue it is, that ihe Confederation provides public 
tr^^^ry> and a common drmy of defence, but the interests of 
Pruk'ia and Austria direct the disposal of both; even, in the states 
where representative governments have been establislied, voice 
of the legislature cannot be heard on the.most^ important of all 

subjects. 
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peace or war, and their parliaments must vpte away tl^ 
public money in spite of d]Lem8eive$> for tlie support of a cause in 
V which they may have no conc^rn^ direct or iit^rect* Indeed^ 
thoroughly idend^ld is the^will of the Diet with that of, the two 
leading members, of the confederation, that though. Weimar had 
been guaranteed in tfie use of liberal institution^, ^d a free press, 
at I^nlifort, she was compelled to submit to the imposition of a 
censorship at a subse(][uent congress of ministers at Carlsbad. 
But there is no alternative; the pitcher and pewter pots are un- 
luckily swimming together, and collision would be productive of 
m>thing but destruction to the weaker vessels. Such reason have 
we' to be thankful for our insular situation, which elFectually se- 
cures us from the miseries of unequal yoke-fellowship : — from the 
temptation to crush the liberties of others, or, what is as bad, to 
r^ign our own ! 

Weimar, the capital of the grand duchy of that name, is the 
Athens of Germany. Encouraged by the grand duke, the ino&t 
popular of sovereigns, Wielaiid, Schiller, Gdtlie, and Herder re- 
sorted to his court,* (the first of whom, indeed, had the charge of 
his education,) and by their united genius ha\e shed a lustre o\er 
this little territory, not ‘exceeding two hundred thousand souls in 
population, which nothing but its literature could have imparted 
to It. Of these intellectual potentates Cidthe alone survives — now 
through years and infirmities withdrawn from a world with .which 
he heretofore delighted to mix. Yet not loi^ ago, when a concert 
was given at court iii honour of a birth-day, the aged poet found 
his w^ay thither late in the evening, and on his entrance the music 
ceased, court ahd princes were forsaken, and the grand duke him- 
self advanced to lead up his grey-headed friend. The theatre, 
which used to be the scene of his glory, he has for some time 
deserted ; whimsically driven away by the performance of a luas- 
tiflF-dog in the Forest of Bendy, intioduced under tlie auspices of 
an actress whom tiic court had its reasons for indulging. The 
profane animal (we mean the dog) persisted in pulling a bell by 
biting a sausage which was tied to a rope ; and the spectators 
(who of old were apt to pique the poets by clamouring for * a bear 
and Somq^ boxers,’ in the midst of their best passages) most perti- 
naciously found food for merriment in the exertions of this his- 
trionic brute. But this taste is not canfmed to Weimar. Irt the 
opera of Olympia, at Berlin, an elephant was one of the dramatis 
persons^, till, on the third night of the representation, the in 
the hind legs having quarrelled with those in the fore leg^the - 
mighty bea3t was extended on the stage in terrible convulsions. 
Our aty&oHs not in the habit of dressing up old jokes with cir- 
dimstantial particulai'S, or we shoutd have suspeC^ Uiat^he had 

• been 
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be^u borrowing a leaf from tbe facetious George Gohiiau. 
Giithe, however, (to return to our tale,) has his revenge in the 
gradual decline of the theatre of Weimar, since it has been under 
(what Johnson might call) a gyyiecocracy ; and that accident, after 
air, is not much to be regretted which dissolves the connection 
between the stage and a man of seventy**four. Amongst the 
ladies of Weimar as also of Saxony, there is a simplicity whic^ 
is quite delightful ; knitting and needle-work know no interrup- 
tion at home or abroad, and a female going to a rout might 
forget her fan, but would assuredly remember her work-bag. At 
Dresden, even the theatre is not protected from the needle and 
knitting-pin, and our author has seen a lady gravely lay down her 
work, wipe away the tears which the sorrows of Thekla had 
brought into her eyes, and immediately proceed with her stOcking- 
foot. It was, however, to be expected, that in a town which prides 
itself upon its learning, the softer sex would not always be free 
from pedantry, and accordingly, a few dubs of Blues have been 
formed to drink tea, and " talk about Shakspeare, taste, and the 
musical glasses.^ 

The popularity of the reigning family was insured by its 
humane and generous efforts to relieve tlie wretchedness intailed 
on the country by the war which closed with the battle of Leipsic 
— every source of courtly expense was cut off for the purpose of 
administering to the wants of the houseless and fatherless peasan- 
try, whose old village stories of * witches on the Hartz, and legends 
of Number-Nip from the mountains of Silesia,’ had given place 
to talcs of individual misfortune, of desolation, and of blood ; and 
however it may be credited, this sympathy has bound the people 
to the rulers far more closely than the representative government 
which the grand duke has since bestowed on them, and on whicli 
they are unenlightened enougli to set a ludicrously little value. 

^ When the first election took: place under the new constitution, con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced in bringing up the electors, particu- 
larly the peasantry, to vote. In defiance of the disquisitions of the Uber^d 
professors of Jena, they could not see the use of all this machineiy : — Do 
we not pay the grand duke for governing us, they said, an(| attend- 
ing to public business ? why then give us all this tmuble besides v. i. ‘ 
p.UO. * • 

Nay, after the experiment of a representative body has b^eii tried 
diirmg seven years, many still assert that matters want 6n quite as 
and more cheaply, without them. Neither could the grand 
with all his influence persuade the members t0 debate with 
open doors, so fearful were some of the rustic seniors of public 
ridicule ; — nor would they permit even an abstract <^;|jbeij;^0umal3 
to be priutedi^xcept on conilition (hat the names of! the speakers 
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Half a ^ium a day «} the allowance at 
Weioiar inotnl^r dming.tho session ;4 and the lepresenta- 

may bo seen trudging to ‘ th^ bouse* v/UH a crust 
in his pocket, and returning hOitke.widi bis Wages in his fob< ^ Qut 
of doOffiiew. persons care^One farthing what the one^aiid-^tbirty 
statemnennre doing ^^ithin^ and except that an oracular word 
and then escape fromtU senator at a table d!h6tc, or 
that a couple of old gentlemen may gossip over a state-qnnstion as 
dmy’looiigelhmugh thc^park, it is in vain to seek for symptoms 
that the great council of the nation is assembled at Weimar. An 
dpei^> a romance, or a sledge-party, is a subject of tenfold more 
Merest ; and politics are, as yet, the last thing thought about* 
IlOttbtiesS a taste for them will be created by degrees, and it is 
that it should ; when it comes to the birth an adult, it is too 
apt to start forth, like Minerva from her father’s head, in arms. 
At a stage distance from Weimar is Jena, the most notorious (we 
use the word deliberately) of the German universities. The stu- 
dents^ or Burschen as they call tliemselves, (a term signil^ing 


' young fellows,’ and by tliem self-appropriated,) are personages 
who fignre so proininently at this moment in continental politics, 
and are so much bepiaised by our liberal prints, that we are most 
hap^y in making a better acquaintance with them through the 
tourist, especially as it may render a more direct intercom se iin- 
Hj^cessary. A German university, then, is conducted in a spirit of 
economy and at the same lime ot libeial thinking, which is certainly 
opposed to the woeful waste and bigotiy of those venerable esta- 
blishments of our own countiy, as they exist at present. Still, 
it may be hoped, that by the piogrcssive spread of knowledge ami 
the blessing of Scotch assistance which is so handsomely ofteicd, 
our English prejudices on this point may at length be removed, 
sounder principles be acted upon. Tlie professors (who arc 
appointed by the sovereign) lejoicC in salaries of about eighty 
pounds a-year, Uiough a judicious higgler will sometimes drive 
a bargain for five-and-twenty or thirty more. This is well ; they 
are not too high-fed to work: which is, in their case, to give 
gratis tectyfres in tlie several departments of study; exercise juiis- 
di(c; 4 pn^ ^0r the students, and confer degices. In due tiiiie, 
diseovcty was made, (the learned Michjaelis has the 
though the statutes insisted on grsjtis Jecturcs 
being'^ven, there was no rea^qn ou earth why others that were 
not er^fjs ^({uld not be given top. This exposition of 

j^gyonrs a. of the style of commontfpjr that Peter 
,to ribe shpuMer-knots, was unmiimously approved.. 'iThc 
contrived (uo d^ubt with difficulty) to* m;^ke the public 
and gratis lectures dull and uniuterhstiug, whilst thpy reserved all 


their 
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their strengdi for diose* which jgirivitte atid profttoble} of 
course, thd former hf ’degrees altaost ealirely dfa^peared, tuid 
amongst the hosts of professors at’JeHa there are now vei^ few 
who have read a po^Ucum in their lives» 

Tke next step wjss to divide and subdivide the. brandiea ef 
stud^, that a separate course might be assigned to eacli^ and fee^ 
tures multiplied accordingly'^ — here« however, much jockeyshtp 
was needful 

* One professor (hraws up the Gospel of St. John and the Acts of the 
Apostles; a second Opposes to him the first three Evangelists, the 
fourth being already inlisted by his adversaries ; the third takes tl^m 
both ip flank with the Works and Days of Hesiod ; while the fourth 
skirmishes round them in all directions, and/;uts ofl" various stragglei's by 
practical lucubrations in Greek syntax. Now if people think that they 
will learn Greek to better purpose from Professor Eichorn^s Acts of the 
Apostles than from Professor Tyschen’s three Gospels, the latter toust 
just dispense with his students and rix-dollars ; 

When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of wav. 

The former gentleman again leads on Oriental literature under the 
banner of the Book of Job; the latter takes the field undismayed, 
and opposes to him the Prophecies of Isaiah ; but Professor Eichorn un^ 
masks a battery of prelections in Arabian, ancf Professor TyscUen, appa- 
rently exhausted of regular troops, throws forward a course of lectures on 
the Ars Diplomatica * to cover his retreat. In Latin, too, one professor 
starts the Satires* of Persius against thobc of Horace, named by another, 
and Tally’s Offices against the Ars Poetica; the one endeavours to jostle 
the other by adding Gieek 3 but they are both Yorkshire, and the other 
adds Greek too.* 

Thus are men kept as they should be for the interests of sound 
leurniug, on a model ate qui vive, and prevented from rusting 
by monastic quietism. But it is not by these means only die 
professor strives to fill his pockets and his lecture-room; the 
young gentlemen, forsooth, ^lust be courted and caressed by 
popular treats and timely compliances, — 

pueris dant crustula blandi 

Doctores — 

And accordingly, discipline is relaxed — radicalism winked at 
— outrages overlooked ; for what would otherwise be tb6 conse^ 
quence?— empty benches in the lecture-room, and a corresponding 
lack of rix-doliars to the lecturer. For the rigorous amrag theitr 
teachei*s, these gentlemen in statu pupiilari, have hootihgs idtd 
pemtSj fpr the indulgent, vivats and serenades. « * 

* it is nothing uneommon to see a venerable professmr descend from 

am(U% folios te the filial youths who fiddle beneath his window at fall 
of night 3 and with cap in hand, while tears of tenderness dSbte the fibenin 
of his aged eyes, humbly thank the covered crowd for tfite lll^imable 
honour.’ — V, i. . 

M 12 Nay, 
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Nny, ftirther; to conciliate ^thedr hopeful disciples, the heads of 
a Oerman university give a baU on Sunday evening at the Rose : 
and vi^faat Bursche who baS!ahK^tt can withhold his fee on the 
Mondaj^ iVom the learned father of the delightful Miss Heavy- 
stenf, ^ith whom he had waltzed oveWight? It would be quite 
edifyihg to Sfee professors Dobire and Gaisford compelled to pay 
the litco polite attention to the British youth. ^ 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to the teachers; let us now 
seethe fruits of the system, as displayed in the taught, 
r, «Durmg the hour of lecture (to give them their due) the Bur- 
echen behave well — take their seats — unfold their portfolios — 
stick the spike of their inkhorns in the desks, and make theii 
notes; not neglecting, trust, to enter such oiiginal piecjes of 
information as that * Scotland is a Catholic country/ oi which 
they are assured by one professor; or that the Umnpost’^capimn, 
as fiiey are told by another, when used in the liiitish navy, means 
the * captain of a ship that carries the 7nafL* — (v. ii. p. ()7.) 
With tills hour begins and ends all semblance of the student. 
Out of the class-room theii occupations are as follows : — The 
day opens with the dispatch of such duels as have been agieetl 
upon the preceding evening. The academu al weapon is a sword, 
which may be taken to pieces, and concealed—' the handle is 
put into the pocket — the plate is buttoned under the coat — the 
blade sheathed in a walking-stick/ — In these encounters, which 
are scandalously common, life is seldom actuall;y forfeited, but 
wounds which ultimately inipaii the constitution arc perpetually 
given and received. The whole affair is managed amongst them- 
selves: the ' Comment/ a secret code of laws which the stu- 
dents bind themselves to obseive, settles the preliminaries; the 
parties are tied to secrecy ; and a medwal student (liimself one of 
the Burschen) attends as surgeon. The lemaining spare liouis 
of the forenoon and afternoon *aie spent in ' re)iowning,^ (our 
American readeis might understand the teiin, but foi the benciit 
of those whose knowledge of English is moie limited, we will 
oxplain);— To * renown,^ then, is to commit any extravagance, no 
matter what^ which will attract notice ; to quarrel amongst them- 
felve8~^^o tweak the Philistines/ that is, insult the peaceable 
citoena— to create themselves into a diuh) foi drinking beer — 
to Iheir coats against the wall till they aie out at the elbows, 
and sp forth.' TJie studies of the evening aie thus described : — 

' Step into the public room of that inn, un the opposite side of the 
^ai;ark^t*^|daoe, for it is the most rcspect^lc in the town. On opening 
door you must use your ears, not your eyes, for nothing is yet visible 
dwnse mass of smoka, occupying space, concealing every thing 
ha it and beyond it, illumibat^ with a^dusky light, you4now not how, 

<' uiul 
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and ^eikiin^ forth from its bowels alt the varied sounds of mirth and 
revelry. As tins eye irradually accus|oms itself to the atmosphere, human 
visages are seen dimly dawning thmugh tlie lurid idaud $ then pewter 
jugs begin to glimmer faintly in their neighbourhood! j and as the amohe 
from tlte pln4 gradually itself into, the friendly .Asntodeus, de 

man and bis Jug slowly assume a defined and corporeal Wm» You can 
now totter along between the two long tables which have spining tip as 
if by enchantment j by the time you have reached the huge stove at the 
farther end, you have before you the paradise of German Burscheii, 
destitute only of Its Houris j — every man with his bonnet on hit head« 
a pot of beer in hts hand, a pipe or segar in his mouth, and a sOng upon 
his lips, never doubting but that he and his companions are training 
themselves to be the regenerators of Europe — that they are the true re- 
presentatives of the manUiiess and iudcpendcnce of the German eba- 
"racter, and the only models of n free, generous, and high-minded youth. 
They lay their hands upon their jugs, and vow the liberation of Gei- 
many j they stop a secondjiipe, or light a second segar, and swear that 
the Holy Alliance is an unclean thing.* — p. 159. 

Then from the corner of the room is trolled out a classical 

Ode to Bacchus, as thus: — 

One can't always be studying ; a carouse on occasion 
Is a sine qufi non in a man's edui^ation : 

One Is bound to get muddy and mad now and then — 

But our beer-jugs arc empty, so fill tliem again. 

V i vai Icrallerallcra. 

From another comer issue some hazy aspiiutious aftci lib(’ity, 
somewhat in this fashion : — 

Pledge lound, brothers, — ^Jena for ever ! huzza ! 

I'he resolve to l>e free is abi’oad in the land j 

Ihe Philistine (too) burns to be joined with our baud. 

For the Bnrschen arc free ! 

Pledge round, then — our country tor e\w ’ huzza ' 

While you stand like your fatlicis as pure and as tiuc, 
l^rga ikH the debt to posterity clue ; 

For the Ikirschen are frce ! ’ 

We remember that the politics of ceitain other pot-valiant gen- 
tlemen weic precisely of tins libciul cast — ‘ Monster,' (juotli Ste- 
phatu), ' I will kill this man : his daughter ajnd I will be king 
and queen (save our graces !) and Timculo and thyself shall lie 
viceroys. Dost tlioii like the plot, Trinculo!’ — But the wdist 
feature of a German university is the extraordinaiy spirit of clan- 
ship which prevails amongst the students. The Landsmann- 
sdiaftcn, or ' Countrymanships,’ if we may use the word, are 
associations of young men from the same province or lieigKbotir- 
liood, existing for no academic purpose, but only Torqjyed tp pro- 
tect the members in the esercise of iasolence and oWtrage, stud 
• m 3 to 
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maHaischaft is regularly orgamsii^haa its presi^nti and 
^lo^ber»% body whicli gives the 

m^^mbers of the^^ub; attd^&noMrn^by ttie name of 
whHst the^aSseHtbiad presidei^s tof A\ the Landsmannsdiafen in 
the uniVersi^ dotiltitute the ^ Senior Conventj’ and smerinlend 
thd'g^r^' interests of the colleetive confederacies* The nu^b- 
ifigs of both these tribunals are regular, and secrecy is so effeo 
tuaUy seeured^ that the most vigilant police has been hitherto 
unable to detect them* In one society it is enacted, that from 
the mbment a member is brought up to be examined by the con* 
stituted authorities, touching his Landsmannschaft, he ceases to 
be a it^einber, and can so biake oath. In another it is provided 
that Ae iticiuiry ipso facto dissolves the body itself till the investi- 
gation ia over, and so the culprit may swear that no such asso- 
ciation exists. By these and the like Jesuitical practices and 
mental reservations, (for the end sanctifies the means,) all efforts 
ut their suppression have been hitherto baffled. Should any 
youth pf better feeling and more scrupulous conscienqe refuse to 
mlist, he is branded with ♦he name of * a wild one is hunted and 
harassed in every possible way till his constancy is at last over- 
coipe, and his peace purchased at the expense of his integrity. 
It ihdy be added that these precious associations are sworn foes 
to each other, except when called upon to make common cause, 
and take every opportunity of inflicting on one another mortifi- 
cation and disgrace. Thus, if one flraternity announces a hall, 
another endeavours to spoil the spoit by pieviously engaging all 
the fiddlers; or, if this should be impossible, the latter Burschen 
station themselves at the door, hoot, yell, sing, whistle, and break 
the windows. We wish the Gennaus better governments with 
all our hearts, but we have no faith ip the aptitude of a ciew of 
unshorn, jack-booted, beer-drinking lads, for regenerating a state ; 
and we trust that the ' Philistines * will have spirit and sense 
enough to handcuff such blind prophets before they bury them 
in the ruins of all government whatever. 

Such then are the advantages of a cheap and unendowed Uni- 
versity; fofrit is idle to say that most of these abuses are the fruits 
of the tiinies. They are the natural growth of a system where the 
supi^ts are without patronage to dispense amongst the deserv- 
ing, and without means to set them above truckling to the worth- 
less* Long may the noble institutions of our own land contiitne 
to ^ed over England their ♦ useful light!* Theorists may discover 
defects in dieir plan, and so they may in oui trial by jury, but in 
praWicetbey are both admirable-^b^tb congenial with our na- 
tional 
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tioiml temper and maikiljr, peiiiaps equally, instru- 

n^ntal in forming opr iifiional ehifjrfieler* ^ ^ 

Our tonriat now jpmdes over 4he field of liutzea> (would ttiat 
Captajitt Balgetty bad been wkh him 1) where Cdstavue^ the ^ lion, 
of the North/ fongbtJ and died. The spot is maihed by a fow 
unhewn stones in the shape of a cross^ od one of which is rudely 
carted'^ Gustavus AdoljdtuSf King of Sweden, fell h^e for liberty 
of cohscience/-^ ^ 

‘ A sbapfetess mass that/ rises from the centre of the cross, and since 
that day has been called “ the Stone of the Swede,” bears merely the 
initials of the monarch's name. Though in a field, and close upon the 
road> neither plough nor wheel has been allowed to profane the spot. 
Som^vpious hand has planted round it a few* poplars, and disposed, within 
the circle some rude benches of turf, where the wanderer niay linger 
and mnse on the deeds and the fate of an heroic and chivalrous mo- 
narch.’ — p. 225. 

Royal Saxony, which our traveller now enters, yields to no part 
of Germany in the arts and elegancies of life. Leipzig, howeypr, 
like Frankfort, is'.purely a place of trade; so that even the epi- 
taphs in its cemeteries are drawn up in jLhe form of bills of ex- 
change. — (v. i. p. 2^9*) Here is the famous mart of Genp^m 
literature — every parturient author hastening to be delivered f^pr 
the Easter fair at Leipsig, when his bantling is announced in the 
great catalogue, which was first printed in IGOO, and has. been 
annually continued ever since. 1 he trade (as it is emphatically 
called) negotiates by a circuitous, and one would imagine an lu- 
convenient process. Every respectable bookseller througliQut, 
Germany has an agent at Leipsig, through whom all business is 
transacted. Instead therefore of applying directly to the publisher 
for a new work, he sends to this commissioner at Leipsig, and 
through him the order reaches its destination. — Thus, 

^ If a bookseller from Berlin ha.s ordered books from Vienna, Stras^ 
burgh, Munich, Stiitgard, and a dozen other places, they are all .depo«> 
sited with his Leipsig agent, who then forwards them in one mass much 
more cheaply thaAif each portion had been sent separatdy and directly 
to Berlin.’ — p. 234. 

But in Germany neither author nor publisher has nwch chanco 
of making a fortune. Each state of the confederation has its own 
law of copy-right,, and the protection it alfords, of course only 
ej^tends oyer the territory itself; lienee no sooner tioes! a work of 
appear in one slate, than it is pirated by^tbe next, and as 
Ihnguuge is comnipn tolhe whole confederation,, nothing 
more is wanted^ than a mere, reprint. This practice affords an cx- 
pLnation of several pccul^rities which attach to German author- 
ship — b The cheapness of Uteranj labour: for a publisher cannot 

M 4 be 
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tor'give much for a work^ which; if it bfe bad^ has ito 
kale, and if good, is fortl>with stolen, The frequency of pubfr 

dations fty mbicription; for there is no other m^th^d by which 
ev6h authofB of the greatest geriius can secure a reak>haDle pro- 
fit.' 3. The coarseness of paper and types for which Genttatibooks 
are^iistinguished; for the publisher has no chance of competing 
with the pirate except by making his own edition too cheap to be 
undersold. 

.We now come to Dresden — the jocund, the gay, the light- 
Itearted capital of Saxony. A noble bridge across the Elbe, 

of eleven archeS) unites tlie old with the new town. The rate- 

parts are converted into peaceful promeftades ; but (what is iti 
worse ta$>te) the substantim simplicity of the ancient Saxon hohses 
is tbo freduentiy violated by trivial ornament ahd Grecian deco- 
ration. Yet it ill becomes us to cast this reproach on Saxony. 
Xt is piteous to remark, in our own cities, (as our author well ob- 
serves,) ' a cheesemonger’s w^ares reposing in state round the 
base of Doric pillais, and Hitches of bacon proudly suspended 
from the volutes of the Ionic.’ . " * 

For tlie touribt’b judicious cutiqul on th6 fy-fained gallery of 
Dresden, we cannot find room : the music, however, which he 
hears at the Catholic chuich, (the resort of the court, now as de- 
voted to Rome as it was once opposed,) draws from him some 
remarks, which aie both justly made and eloquently expressed. 
We are the more willing to submit the passage to our readers, 
as it may serve them for a fair specimen of <lie manner in which 
subjects of taste are handled in these interesting volumes: — 

' These are instruments (the \iolins) whose tones, to an untutored 
car at least, do not harmonize with feelings of solemnity and devotion ; 
and the crowd of them usually pressed into the service of the church, 
takes all distinctness and effect from the vocal music, which in reality 
becomes the accompaniment instead of the principal part of the compo- 
sition. After hearing Mozart’s requiem, for example, performed at 
Berlin, with the full accompaniment of hddles, so much did it pin in 
effect merely from thcii- absence, that 1 could scaiftly recognize the 
composition when given at Vienna simply by the choir and the organ, 
except wber^ the trumpet, re-echoiug along the lofty roof of St. Stephen, 
seemM* to ^nd its notes from the clouds, as it bore up the accompani- 
went at " 

Tuba tnirum spargens aoiium, 

' " Per sCpulchra regionutn, 

Coget omnes ante thronum. 

Allegri's famous Miserere, as sung in the Sistine chapel ?itRome, during 
Easter, jnstifies the belief, that for piJrposes of dcvdjlbn the unaided 
human volfee is the most impressive of all instniments. If such a choir 
as that of his Holiuess could always be commanded, th«| organ itself 

might 
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might be dispensed, with# This, however, is no fak sample of the 
powers of vocal sacred, mnsic; and thoise who are ipOst alive to the 
cx^cord of sweet* sounds,*' forget that in a mixture of filing by a 
sc^pe imppsinras the Sistine chapel presents on such an occasion, it 
is aiTOulj^ to aitnfeut^ to the music only its own share in the overwhdwj- 
iiig ejplect. The Chi istian world is in mourning \ the throne of the pon- 
tiff, stripped of all its honodts, and uncovered of its royal canopy, is 
dtegraded tb ‘ the simple elbow-chair of an aged priest. The pontiff 
himself, and the congregated dignitaries of the church, divested of all 
earthly pomp^ kneel before the cross in the Unostentatious garb of their 
religious orders. As evening sinks, and the tapers are extingubbed one 
another at difierent stages of the service, the fading Mg Ut falls ever 

dimmer ami dimmer on the reverend figures. The prophets and saints 
of Michael Angelo look down from the ceding on the pious worshippers 
ben^th j whilst the living figures of his Last Judgment, in every variety 
of infernal suffering and celestial enjoyment, gradually vanish in the 
i^thering shade, as if the scene of horror bad closed for ever on the one, 
and the other had quitted the darkness of earth for a higher world. Is 
it wonderful that in such circumstances, such music as that famed Misc^ 
rere, sung by such a choir, should shake the soul even of a Calvinist ?* — 

p. 260 . 

The government of Saxony is nomihally vested in the king 
and the estates ; tlie latter, however, consisting of an aristocracy 
afraid of forfeiting a court-dinner, and therefore wholly at the 
disposal of the monarch. The political usefulness ’ of such a 
body is properly appreciated by the j>oople, as the following pro- 
verbial distich, current amongst them, .testifies : — 

* The pictui'e of our parliament is in these simple rhymes — 
Assemble, give us money, and get home again betimes.’ 

The king is rather more of a kill-joy than is seemly in a monarch, 
and shrouds himself from his laughter-loving citizens by a nebu- 
lous company of priests and confessors ; he is, however, a good 
man ; but the personal character of the sovereign cannot fully 
supply the want of a lex scripta to the subject; and accordingly 
tedious imprisoi^ments, and dilatory judgments, and discretionary 
powers of tlie b^ich, work their usual troubles in the state, and 
instances occur of persons being dismissed as innocent, after a 
five years durance. a weakness, not confined to fcixony, the 
confession of a culprit is necessary before capital punishment caii 
be inflicted on him, and a species of torture, by incarceration, is 
therefore applied, w^hicli rar^y fails of making ev^ the scaffold 
welcome, 

Dresden is perhaps the only respectable capital in Europe 
where no new^aper is published ; a circumstance which sCems 
rather to be accounted for a want of political appetite in the 
place, and tjie vicinity of Leipzig, by whose journals what appe- 
tite 
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lite tliere is may be satisfied/ than ^by any exlraotdinaVy severity 

the eenaership, especially aa? m the club-rpom of the * Re<- 
s^ftree/ our tourist feutid' not onlr^all die French joiiimals^ but 
the Morning' €Jhrotricte*tod thd TWs alongside thfe Courier. 

Erfuith, ^hith he next visits, is now only imj^rtiint as a for- 
tress. Its population) which at the end of the sixteenth centui^y 
was OO/XX), does not at present amount to a third of that number* 
Erfurth sunk as Leipzig rose. The last epoch of its splendour 
was in when Buonaparte summoned thither his ^ngres^ of 
crownea heads, and brought with him from Paris a company of 
French actors. This was a cortege by wliich he Was not usually 
attended ; nor tAe/i, probably, without an object. Perhaps, to 
keep his vassals in good Khinoiir, he took a hint frpm the apibur 
latory' theatre of Marshal Saxe, in which the principal actress 
would sometimes announce between the two pieces, ' Messieurs^ 
demain re)acl)e an ih^^trc ^ cause de la bataille que donnera 
Monsieur le Mar6chal — apr^s demain le Coq du Village/ &c. 
&c. ... Or perhaps he intended to impress his sceptered slaves 
with the stability of his power; for it is singular enough that both 
at Erfurth and at Weimar, he ordered Voltaire’s ‘ Death of 
Csesar’ to be given — as if in contempt of a very natuial notion, 
that as Caesar^s fortune was his, so might also be his fall. 

Thu Augustine monastery in which the young Luther first put 
on the cowl, is here shown, and the memory of his cell scrupu- 
lously preserved; over^e door of which are four miserable Latin 
lines in praise of the reformer. But the heart-burnings of reli- 
gious animosity are all extinguished, and Protestant children, 
under the guidance of a Protestant minister, receive gratuitous 
education, in common with others, at the Ursuline convent. In 
this friendly intercourse, as might* be expected, the icfornied 
church has imbibed some of the legendary taste of its rival. A 
room is pointed out in the ruins of the Wartburg, anciently the 
residence of the Electors of Saxony, in which Luther completed 
his translation of the Bible, in spite of incessant interruption frpm 
the devil in the shape of a blue-bottle fly; ana the ink which 
escaped from the inkstand of the great reformer, when in a fit of 
passion heMisebarged it at this buzzing Beelzebub, is still pointed 
out^ the devout, in all the confidence of stiong faith. 

‘The Goths/ (start not, gentle reader! we are not about to 
pilfer a disquisition upon the middle ages from Oif^boii, Bering- 
t6n, or Hallam,) ‘ The Goths occasionally pack tlieniSelvcs irlto 
clsfacl^ics, ami make a journey of forty miles, even in the depth^of 
iitii|ter, to liear an opera at Weimar/ And thif is all we sttoll 
say of the inhabitants of Sa,\e Goti}a, on whom' oiir author only 
bestowed a hasty glance. 


In. 
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Xn tlie Electorate Hesse .Cassel 
‘ The peasantry^ like their Befgbbourst are cbieiiy hcjredltary tenants^ 
and you will find men' among them who boast of being* able to prove 
that they stilt enh^vate the f^ms on which their ancestors lived Wore 
Charlemagne conquered the descendants of Hcrrman, or^ for any thing 
they know^ before Heirman himself* drawing his hordes from these 
very vaflies/ annihilated the legions of Varus/ — ' They do not retain any 
regret Tor the kingdom of Westphalia, nor have they any reason so to 
do/ 

Indeed King Jerome was not very likely to win theif affections 
— lavish, profligate, idle, a mere sensualist, he would have been 
well selected for the monarch of Westphalia, had Westphalia 
consisted of nothing but its hogs: — ^picuri de grege porcus. 
His box at tlie theatre, in the palace of Wilhelmshoke, so 
constructed that ^ he could see without being seen, is fitted up 
with the most useless voluptuousness, and never fails to suggest 
many degrading stories of the effeminate debauchee/ No wonder 
that his dragoons, railing in with the manners of his court, should 
be taken prisoners, (as he wrote with amiable simplicity to his 
imperial brother,) because ‘ malheureusemcnt, n’ayant pas Thabi- 
tiulc dll cheval,’ they tumbled off’. * 

We must pass over Hanover, with a brief account of which the 
first volume concludes, to follow our tuithor through his excellent 
observations on Prussia; noticing by the way, (in confinnatiou of 
the remarks w'c made on the universities,) that at Gottingen, 
where the professors arc nioie liberally paid, discipline is main- 
tained, and a body of students collected more respectable, both 
in rank and character, than those of J^ena. 

There are persons who reverse the maxim of our constitution, 
and argue, not as if a king can do no wrong, but as if he can do 
no right; and hence the oBloquy wdfh which the sovereign of 
Prussia, and his government, have been assailed by those who 
know little of either. True it is, that he has not at present 
granted a constitution to his subjects; and those who imagine 
that constitutions can be made and adapted as fast as coats and 
waistcoats, reproach him for having suffered so much time to 
qiapse since the congress of Vienna, without his havings redeehicd 
the pledge he then gave in common with other crowned heads. 
But abuses, which are almost as old as the world, are not to be 
dbne away with in a day; and in spite of the prevailing jtaste for 
expedition^ it may be questioned whether he is not cOipsuUing 
best for the permanent interests of his people, who endeavours to 
pit^pare them for the enjoyment of liberty first, and then, and not 
till then, concedes it. More than a parchment char,ter is wanted 
to moke a free state; there must be division of property, and ^ra- 
• dations 
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Nations of rank; there must bfe that most impoititeit body in a 
country — a middle class ; ready tb furnish (as it d^)es mainly fur- 
nish them amongst onrselves) thfe clergy, the magistracy, thfe grand 
juries, the oflicei's of the artny and navy, and the representatives 
of the people. Such a class cannot spring up at the ton^ of 
monarch or minister, like a fairy palace under the Wind of a har- 
lequin. ' It is the' offspring of time and circumstance ; and he is 
the truest friend of civil and religious freedom, does not hang 
back indeed, but who awaits the due time for its development, 
whilst he cherishes *tlie ciicuinstanccs which advance it Jjow 
thus it is, if we mistake not, that the king of Prussia is acting. 
Measures have been adopted by his two luinisteis, Hardenberg 
and Stein, of course with* the royal sanction, which must end, ere 

it be long, in the permanent establishment of a free government 

in Prussia, and ol which the tendency must have been obvious 
to those who passed them. 

^ It will scarcely bo believed (says our traveller) that up to 1 807, a 
person not noble, could only by accident find a piece of land, whatever 
number of estates might be in the market, winch he would be allowed to 
purchase. By far the greatest poition of the landed pioperty consisted 
of estates noble j and if the proprietor bionght his estate into the mar- 
ket, only a nobleman could purchase it. The merchant, the banker, the 
artist, the manufacturer, every citizen, in short, who had ac(|uired wealth 
by industry and skill, lay under an absolute prohibition against investing 
it in land, unless he previously purchased a patent of nobility, or stum- 
bled on one of those few spots which, in former days, had escaped the 
hands of a noble pioprietor, small in nujuber, and seldom in the market. 
Even Frederick the Great lent his aid to perpetuate this preposterous 
system, in the idea that he w^Id best compel the investment of capital 
in trade and manufactuies, by making it impossible to dispose of it when 
realized, in agricultiual pursuits, — a pb« which led to the depression of 
agiiculturc, the staple of the kingdom, ^ certainly as it waS directed in 
vain to cherish artificially a manufacturing activity, on which the coun- 
try is mucli less dependent. This could not possibly last ; the noble 
proprietors were regularly becoming poorer, and the same course of 
events which compelled .so many of them to sell, disabled them generally 
from buying. In 1 807, Stein swept away the whole mass of absurd 
restriction^ and every man was made capable oX, holding every kind of 
pr<^)erty.’ — vol. ii. p. 120. 

Here w'ua one great step taken towaixls the formation of a 
m^dle ^ajnk.* Next came the abolition of a privilege claimed by 
exemption from taxes. This mpst equitable de- 
was achieved by the same minister in 1808 , and comtec- 
timi with the former measure tended yet further^ to introdudi a 
^lAiiddle rank* A tinrd measure of a similar bearing, but more 
in its nature, was ventured upon by Hai^enberg in 

1810 ,— 
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1^8 K)y~no than the juiatantaneoMs creation of a new order of 
independent landed proprietors. IJithefto th^ peasantry had 
heen of two classes, those who held their farms under a hereditary 
lease, so that the landlord was bound to admit a teiiant^s nearest 
of kin as successor to his land on his demise, — and those who 
held their farms only for life or a term of years. 

f. In this case the landlord was not bound to continue the lease, on its 
termination, to the former tenant, or any of his descendants 5 but still 
he was far from being unlimited proprietor ; he was bound to replace the 
former tenant with a person of the same rank : and he was prohibited 
to take the lands into his own possession, or cultivate them with his own 
capital/ — p, 116 . 

It was undoubtedly desirable for all parties immediately con- 
cerned, as well as for the public good, that restpetions so incon- 
venient should be removed ; accordingly, by a single stroke of the 
pen, it was enacted that peasants of the former class, on surrender- 
ing one-third of their farms to the landlord, should become unli- 
mited proprietors of the remainder; while tenants of the latter 
class should acquire the same right by giving up one-half, — assu- 
redly a violent interference this with j)rivate property : however 
tlie nobles were partly reconciled to the sucrilice wliich was re- 
quired of them, by the increased value of the lands which they 
retained, now no longer loaded with embarrassments that made 
them almost a worthless possession ; and some of them who had 
been most violently opposed to the innovations of llardeuberg, at 

i ire^cnt confess, ‘ that in ten years this agricultural euactmeiit 
las carried them forw’ard a whole century.' 

Restrictions once removed, land is now' brought freely into tlie 
market, the profits of trade or professions are convertible jnto 
substantial acres, and those various ranks which division of pro- 
perty of necessity efi'ccls, will shortly be at hand to supply the 
component parts of a prosperous commonwealth — For 

^ It is not difficult to see the political consequences of such a body of 
citizens gi’adually rising in wealth and respectability, and dignified by 
that feeling of self-esteem which tisually accompanies the independent 
possessor of property. Unless their progress be ini|>e(Jed by extraordi- 
naiy circumstances, they ujust rise to political influence, because they 
will gradually become fitting depositaries of it. It would scarcely be too 
nmch to say, that the Prussian government must have contemplated 
such a change j for its administration during the last fourteen y^s has 
been directed to produce aftate of society in which pure de^tlsm 6atn- 
not long blit by fbrfce : it bast been throwing its sbbj^s itito those 
relaifiotts, which> by the Very course of nature, give the people polftical 
influence, by making them fit to exercise it. Is there any thing in poli- 
tical llistOry that should make 11$ wish to sec them in possession of ^ it 
sooner ? h H not 'bctter that liberty sliowld rise^ spontaneously 'from a 
V • soil 
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prepared for its reception^ and in which its seeds have been gradually 
in the uatut al progress of society^ than violently to plant it on 
sfohy and thorny ground, where no congenial qualities give strength to 
]tsro0ts> and beavjty to it§ blossoms, where it does not throw wide its 
perennW shndo^ o nder which the people may find happiness awl re&ige, 
but springs up, like the gourd of JoiUih^ in the night of ppular tninuU;, 
and unnatural and extravagant innovation, to perish in the morning be- 
neath the heat of 'teeklesB action, or the consuming fire of foreign luter- 
fereh^’.**-*-h. 125. 

MeanWitile, in Prussia, that mighty engine for good or cJvil, the 
preUs, is by no means inefficient. During the reign of Frederick 
the Great, every man was suffered to wiite nearly what he pleased, 
and though a license so unreserved expiied with that monarch, 
yet die habit of speaking Obt has partly survived ; and if the pre- 

settt possessor of the throne has of late given more activity to the 
censorship, than he did at first, he seems to have rather acted in 
obedience to the wishes of his allies, than from his own conviction 
of its nefcessity or policy. 

A Westphalian newspaper complained loudly against the ad- 
ministrdtors of the royal domaiusi for allowing a certain bridge to 
remain in a state of decay which rendered it dangerous. The 
administrators, instead of mending it, applied to the king to punish 
so flagrant an instance of licentious interference with govern- 
ment affairs. His rescript, which bears date, Berlin, Feb. 20, 
1804, was in an excellent spirit — that it was to be considered 
whether the complaints of the Journal were well founded, or not: 
that, if well founded, they ought to be thankfully attended to ; if 
the contrary, they might be taken before a court : that publicity 
was the best security both for government and people, against 
misnlaUagcment and abuse ; and that meantime, whichever way 
the dispute might end, it would be well to repair the bridge. A 
few years ago a M. Benzenberg published a book * on the ad- 
ministration of the Chancelloi, Prince Hardenberg.^ It freely 
examined and commended the line of policy he had been pursu- 
ing; shewed how it was leading to the great consummation, the 
introduction of popular elements into the government; andjboldly 
asserted that, ‘ Hardenberg had revolutionized more, and more 
successfully in six days, than the French Convention had done in 
two ^ Yet the censor licensed the book without hesitation; 

altd Beiijamm Constant (to whom it had probably become ktiown 
tbtodgh the remonstrances of the arisibcracy and some foreign 
cabinefi^) pidhted a trahsiation or epitome of it at P#i3» fitoder 
the4itl^of ^The Triumph of Liberal Opinions in Phissia/ But 
<ky, financial arrangements, regulations of trade, Or defects 
administration of justice, are frequent subjects of discus*^ 
sjdn^ ill painpbteta and periodical hroriks. 

' ' No 
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'Norbtliis all^ — besides those great measures, of which we 
have spoken, others of inferior consequence indeed^ but still im- 
portant, have been* beamed, all tending to the satee end; by which 
taxes have been equalised ; local custom^iouses removed; motio- 
polfk bfqken down; trade in general released from the shackles 
of cdtnpanieS and corporations; the judicious election of city- 
ma^is^tes secured, and an interest for the public service awak- 
ened in individuals who had hitherto acquiesced in abuses 
which they could not correct. It is to be regretted, that amidst 
these wholesome changes the marriage contract has not been ren- 
dered more binding than it actually is. In all the Protestaait coun- 
tries of Oermany it Is set aside wdth a facility most injurious to 
the morals of the people ; and in none with greater facility than 
in Prussia. — ‘ Jn 1817,^000 marriages were dissolved, among 
a population of not much more than ten millions.’ 

Thus is that hallowed union ^ for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health,^ (to use the simple and 
beautiful language of our Church,) debased into something like a 
compact of mere* casual fruition'; the strongest guarantee of all, for 
mutual forbearance and conjugal fidelity^ withdrawn; and an otf- 
spring annually sent into the world, to bo shortly deprived, in a 
great measure, of parental protection and advice, instead of being 
fostered, as it might be, amongst the domestic virtues of a family 
at union with itself. 

Such, on the whole, has been the spirit of the administration 
of Prussia since the battle of Jena— a spirit which must eventu- 
ally be felt to the extremities of the empire, and by degrees 
leaven even the army itself — for trooj)s, which arc in fact only 
a militia, serving in succession for three years, and then re- 
lapsing into simple citizens^ must bring into the ranks the po- 
pular feeling, be it what it may. Tliis feeling, however, our au- 
thor thinks it not likely to Wad to abuses, but that, if it demands 
a change in afl'airs, it will do so temperately and respectfully, and 
will find in the sovereign a corresponding disposition to make 
rcasQuable concessions. 

Far less satisfactory is the picture which Austria presents. No 
sooner docs our traveller pass its Silesian frontier, than he meets 
witlt poverty and superstition, as if ‘ lie were in the states of thu 
chgrch»’ At Alberjudorf he is fairly in a passion, and taij^ about 
* ' who ha^ built a crowd of small chapels in imtfatiQii of 

Mount Caivnry^' However, the next sentence exphdns th^, un- 
usual fijt of spleon. / The roads are unpassable, butjut eveipr half 
mile a Virgin is stuck upon a tree.’ A man must forgiven a 
esty^word or twO> when he is beset with beggars, gud axle-deep 
in a quicksand. A visit fQ Cracow does Hot mend matters. 

• This 
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This ancient capital of Poland was made a fiee town by the 
libetators of Europe, because they cquM not agree who should 
have it, and was then recommended to support itself. ^ Accord- 
in^ly, the few Poles who remain in it, are a prey to filth, the 
phca Poloniqa, and the Jews; and the palace of the Casimirs, 
the Sigismunds, and Sobieskis, is a poor-house* It is a long lane 
that has no turning — the vapours disperse — a noble country suc- 
ceeds-*-orcbards and vineyards and pleasant fields refresh the e)e 
—the Danube spreads foith his magnificent sheet of water; and 
Vienna, crowned by the lofty spire of its Gothic cathedral, glitters 
in die evening sun. Here are streets as full of life as those of 
Cracow were desolate and deserted. The common home of a 
most heretogeneuus empire is here; the hospitable and self^ 
satisfied Austrian — the more sagacious Bohemiafti — the Hunga- 
rian, with his martial step and clattering spurs— the melancholy 
Pole — the wily and servile Italian — all flock hither. How readily 
would the exploits of the illustrious dead circulate through the king- 
dom, from a centre where individuals of all the nations and languages 
which compose it, are thus gathered together ! yet it is in vain 
that the stvanger looks for national memorials at Vienna. * The 
bitter satire of the words which Loudon^s widow inscribed on the 
monument erected to him by heiself in the shades of his country 
seat, was richly dcseived; Non Patria; non Imperator ; Conjux 
posuit* And yet statues there are in streets and squares ; for at 
oue of the fountains in the Grabeii stands Joseph, most appio- 
priately * explaining to the Messiah his Hebrew genealogy/ and 
at the othei, St. Leopold, as much to the purpose, holding in lus 
hands a plan of the monastery of Neuburg!' 

JUut we must hasten to other matters — a police actually ,or 
reputedly worming itself into the retirement of domestic hfo, and 
purchasing secret intelligence fioin those whose sex or station 
may protect them from being legardcd with suspicion, is seconded 
by a censoiship which watches the press with a jealousy unpaial- 
leled. Thus, for example, * to exclude daimerous ideas about 
liberty and the house of Hapsburg, William Tell is so miserably 
man^ped, that the play loses all connection.’ Again, * Schiller, 
in his Robbers, made Charles Moor and his brother sons of 
the old man — in Vienna they' are converted into nephews; for 
want^of filial affection, forsootli, is something too horrible to be 
braik|bt pn the stage ; the monk who comes to tlie haunt of the 
bapditfi as ambassador of the magistracy, and who makes, it must 
be confessed, a figure sufliciently ridiculous, is changed into^ a 
lawyer; for why should the cloth be laughed at?’ So again, a^cri^ 
ti<KUe on an epic poem by the present patriarch of Venice, entitled 
the Tmiisiad^ of which the hero is Charles the Fiftli, and his ex- 
pedition 
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pcdition against Tunis tlie subject^, could not be printed except 
ill a mutilated forip, because the rcvie^yer had uudei taken to de- 
fend the use of good and evil spirits as poetical agents, contrary 
to the censor's notions of what was due to truth and orthodoxy. 
Indeed this offi^cer seems to be much more thin-skinned than the 
emperor himself. 

^ When, I was at yienna,(ssays our autlior) a drama appeared, Dei* 
Tagsbefeh), founded on the. current anecdote of Frederic, the Great 
Iiaving detected, during the Seven Veal's* war, an officer writing to his 
wife by candle-light, though a general order had been issued prohibiting 
fires or lights after sun-set ; of having compelled him to add, in a pewt- 
script, ** To-morrow I am to be shot for a breach of duty, ’’ and having 
actually put him to deatli. The piece inst^iuly made a great noise, for 

there were battled in it ; but much more from the admii able personifica- 
tion which the actor (who was likewise the author) gave of the Prussian 
monarch. Tliose who still recollected Frederic were hurried away by 
the illusion — the emperor saw it and was delighted : and on leaving bis 
box, said to one of the noblemen who attended him, now I am glad 
that 1 have seen it, for, do you hear, they will be for prohibiting it im- 
mediately.”^' 

No wonder that, under such encoiiragt?fneut to the pursuits of 
literature, Austria should not be able to reckon a single great 
author as her own, — or that, from circumstances so well calcu- 
lated to suppress intcllecliial e.xertion, moral degradation should 
ensue. Accordingly, Vienna is, perhaps, the most licentious city 
in the world ; it is not its liighest or its lowest class only that 
displays a shameless coiiteiiijit of chastity and decorum, but even a 
class which is between the two, and which in most other countries 
is the depositary of public virtue. 

‘ To hear the nonchalance with which ii party of respectable mer- 
chants or shopkeepers speak of their amours, you would think them dis- 
, solute bachelors j yet they are husbands and fathers 5 and, prorided all 
circumstances of public scandal be avoided, it never enters their heads 
that their conduct has any thing improper in it. The hospitals and pri- 
vate sick-rooms of Vienna,* continues the tourist, ^ teem with prot^s Low 
mercifully Providence acted, when it placed the quicksilver mines of 
Jdria in a province destined to form part of an empire of which Vienna 
was to be the capital.* * 

Mistress Over-done, therefore, seems to have been quite in 
keeping (we use the word in the painter's sense) when 
chosen by our great poet as the field of her vocation. Again, 
an Austrian that an officer in the British army or naVy may Vote 
against ministers and yet retain his commission, and he is incredu- 
lous; for the system which is unfriendly to his morals is no less 
so to his spirit ; whilst his comjparative exclusion from posts of real 

* Aljudmg to it* connection with the Seven Yt?«rs' war, which the Austrians take 
little pleasure in reincniberinjy, 
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w^ght and (Kgnity renders him ridiculously vain of every mpty 
title, and offended if sucH as he can claim be not punctilious^ 
bestowed. Thus, if you have occasion to write to a governmeiit 
clerk, you must style him an * imperial and royal ejerk in such 
ah imperial and royal olBice.* The ladies, too, are distinguished 
by the official titles of thfrir husbands with a feminine termination, 
so that there is Madam generaless, and Madam privy-^counsel- 
loressi and Madam chief book**keeperess, and an hundred others. 
Then there is a great taste for prefixing the von (of) to the sir- 
name, as giving ' an air noble* to the person so called. ' A dealer 
in pickles or pipe-heads, for instance, whose name may happen 
to be Mr. Charles, must be called, if you wish to be polite, Mr. 

of Charles, and his helpmate Mrs. of Charles.* These, however, 
after all, are innocent fooVeruss. 

Music can work no tumults in a state. When Cyrus con- 
sulted the dellironed monarch of the I^ydians upon the best 
method of suppressing an insurrection amongst his new subjects, 
Croesus is said to have made the following reply : ‘ Pardon the 
Lydians tliis one offence, O king, and treating them as I will tell 
you, they will never disturb you more. Forbid them the use of 
arms- — command them to wear shirts under their cloaks, and 
stockings on their legs — tell them to teach their sons to harp ami 
sing and frequent ike taverns, and soon shall you sec them 
changed from men to women, and be under no fear of their rising 
against you again.'"*^ Thus whilst Vienna Jias four circulating 
libraries, it has sixty-five makers of piano-fortes; whilst the 
fjlrama apparently languishes, the opera is unrivalled ; and chil- 
dren who learn nothing else, learn to play. 

The account of the celebrated Beethoven which these volumes 
contain is curious and interesting. His person is described as 
filthy, and his manners as bearish. 

at ingenium ingens 

Inculto lalet hoc sub corporc. 

He is very deaf, and therefore * has always a small paper liook with 
him, and what conversation takes place is carried on in writing. In this 
too, he instantly jots down any musical idea which strikes him. These 
notes would be utterly unintelligible even to another musician, for th^y 
have thus fio comparative value j he alone has in his mind the thread by 
which h6 brings out of this labyrinth of dots and circles the richest and 
most astounding harmonies. The moment he is seated at his piano he 
is evidently un^nscious that there is any thing in existence but himself 
and his instrument; and considering how very deaf he is, it seems im- 
ppssihlc that he should hear all he plays. Accordingly, when playing 
very piano, he often does not bring out U' single note. He bears it him- 
self in the*' mind's ear:” while the eye, and the almost imperceptible 
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nioifoii of his fingers^ ^bow; that .he is fplldwing out the strf^in in bis own 
soul through all its dying gradations^ the instrument is actually duinl> 
as the musician is deaf. have heard him play, but to bring tpm so far 
required soihe management, sq great is his horror of being any thing like 
exhibited. Had he been plainly asked to do the company that favour, 
he would have flatly refusea j he had to be cheated into it— every person 
left the room except Beethoven and the master of the house> one of his 
qiost intimate acquaintances. These two earned on a conversation in the 
paper-book about bank-stock* The gentleman, as if by chance, struck 
the keys of the open piano, beside which they were sitting, gradually 
began to run over one of Beethoven's own compositions, made a thou- 
sand errors^ and speedily blundered one passage so thoroughly^ that the 
composer condescended to stretch out his hand and put him riglst. It 
was enough: the hand was on the piano his companion immediately 
left him, on some pretext, and joined (lie rest of the company, who, 
in the next Kioin, from which they could see and hear every thing, were 
patiently waiting the issue of this tiresome conjuration. Beethoven, left 
alone, seated himself at the piano. At first he only struck now and then 
a few hurried and interrupted notes, as if afraid of being detected in a 
crime j but gradually he forgot every thing else, and ran on during half 
an hour, in a phantasy, in a style extremely varied, and marked, above all, 
by the most abrupt transitions. The amateura were enraptured ; to the 
uninitiated it was more interesting, to observe how the music of the man’s 
soul passed over bis countenance. He seems to feel the bold, the com- 
manding and the impetuous, more than what is soothing or gende. The 
muscles of the face swell, and its veins start out ; the wild eye rolls 
doubly wild ; the mouth quivers, and Beethoven looks like a wizard 
overpowered by the demons, whom he himself has called up/ — p. 280. 

In lamenting, however, the despotic nature of the government 
of Austria, (to revert for a moment to that subject,) we must bear 
in mind, not only tliat an Austrian never thinks of politics except 
by chance, and therefore doe.^ not fret about them as an English- 
man would, but also that the reigning emperor (whatever the 
Italians may say of liim) is at Rome greatly and deservedly beloved. 
Accessible to the meanest of his subjects — twice in the week 
giving audiences to all, without distinction of rank* — ^patient in 
listening to a complaint or a grievance, come from what quarter 
it — and anxious to relieve or redress it — Franzel (for so he is 

called by an affectionate diminutive which his people«delight to 
use) makes personal friends of his subjects, and binds them to him 
by the chords of a man. There is something very primitive in the 
following picture of the imperial family. . Close to *Baden is the 
lovely apd romantic dell of St. Helena, unapproachable by car- 
riage or on horseback ; but resorted to by the highest and lowest 
of the visitors to the baths, who mingle together on foot in a sum- 
mer’s day* 

‘ The einperpr himself, (says our author, who strolls thither,) the 
most plainly dressed ninii in the valley, was soberly plodding along, with 
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the empress on his arm, and his eldest son, the crown prince, stalking by 
bis side. The empress had burdened his majesty with her parasol, and 
bis ma/csty was very ii reyerentiy converting it intp a staff, and polluting 
it in various little puddles which some heavy rain in the forenoon had 
formed here and there in the grass. 'Flie empress seemed to lose pa- 
tience, snatched it from him^ and shook it at him, as if in a good-natured 
threat to castigate her impei^l hilsband— and you might hear distinctly 
from the passing vulgar the kindly exclamation, '^Die guteii leute!'’ To 
the left a*grottp of homely citizens 'were ^njoyihgHhetr coffee, (for of 
course there arc coffee-tents,) and close by the Archduchess Charles was 
resting herself on a rude bench ; at her feet young Napoleon, with much 
more of the Austrian family than of his father in his countenance, was 
tumbling about in the grass with Ins little cousins. As she returned the 
obeisance of Prince Metternich, who was strolling past with the French 
ambassador, one of the girls cried, ** There’s papa,” and the archduke 
himself, his coat pulled oft' and thrown over his shoulder, on account of 
the heat; came scrambling down the rocks on the opposite side of the 
river, with one of his boys in each hand/ * There is a great deal of 
affectionate plainness (it is added) in the way in which the members of 
the imperial family move about among their subjects, and it has niucli 
more strength in knitting them together, than jwlitical theories will rea- 
dily have in separating them.’ — p. 337. 

Our anonymous guide now bends his steps towards Trieste, 
fmem chartmque viseque — and on his way pauses at the church 
of Mariazell, in Upper Styria. To this celebrated place of pil- 
grimage many thousand good Catliolics from Vicuna and else- 
where annually repair, some in the honest liope of receiving bless- 
ings at tlie shrine of a Madonna of St. Luke, but more in that 
frame of mind which distinguished mine lioste of the T^aharde and 
his company in the Canterbury Tales. We meet, however, with 
a pleasing hymn to the Virgin, sung by the young women at sun- 
set as they slowly moved on their knees round a sacred pillar, and 
echoed by the men as they bowed themselves to the earth before 
the image it supported. t 

* Fading, still fading, the last beam is shining,* 

Ave Maria ! day is declining — 

Safety and innocence fly with the light. 

Temptation and danger walk Ibrth with the night j 
From the fall of the shade till the matin sludl chime, 

Shield us from danger and save us from crime — 

Ave Maria ! audi nos. 

‘ Ave Maiia ! bear when we call. 

Mother of Him who is brother of all 3 
Feeble and failing wc tinst in thy might. 

In doubting and darkness thy love is our light : 

Let us sleep on thy breast while the night-taper burns. 

And wake in thy arms when ^be morning returns — 

Ave Maria ! audi nos.’ 


Indeed 
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Indeed a German is laudably disposed to make the picturesque 
subservient to devoMon; and whilst our author, on another occa- 
sion, from the summit of the Schneekoppe, was beholding the orb 
of day as it first illuminated the pinnacle on which he stood, and 
then levelled its orient beams on the Bq^ieniian .mountains, to the 
south, a clergyman of his’ party took off his hat, and saying, ' My 
children, let us praise the God of nature,' began to sing one of 
Luther's hymns. Right reeling always commands respect, and 
accordingly even some Burschen who were present at this scene, 
could not find in their hearts to scoff. 

And here we must close these volumes, with a feeling of almost 
unqualified satisfaction at their contents.^ Whilst France, Switzer- 
land and Italy have supplied the press with Tours, Journals and 
Sketches without eud, Germany has remained comparatively for- 
gotten. Of the Voyages and Travels which of late years have 
been published by Mr. Murray and Messrs. Longman, scarcely 
one in thirty has related to this interesting portion of Europe. 
Our anonymous author, therefore, has chosen his subject well. 
Then he has had the means of doing it justice — for his introduc- 
tions were manifestly good; not that he ^ives us a imniher of 
(^xotic Joe Millar stories, with Count this, or Baron that, or 
Prince the other, for the actors, like some modern writers of 
tours ; but unostentatious proofs abound in every page, that his 
intercourse was not casual with tliose classes and individuals of 
society whom Lord Bacon recommends a trnveller es[)ecially to 
cultivate. Nor docs he seem to have been disabled from prose- 
cuting his opportunities to advantage by a want of leisure or lan- 
guage. His observations on works of art ore those of a man of 
taste and discernment — not technical, but not common-place. In 
j)olitics 1)0 is neither so enamoured of despotism as to think 
abuses sacred because they ar<j old; nor, on the other hand, does 
he reckon change and improvement synoninious terms, or see any 
reason for considering a king much worse than another man. He 
groups his subjects judiciously, introducing even into the scenery 
of his Tour life and manners, as knowing how flat even the best 
landscapes appear witlioiit figures in the foreground^ Above 
all, he writes like one who, if he has told much, has the power of 
telling more ; and accordingly his book, (and we press this point 
on the notice of those who contrive to beat up one or two inci- 
dents into as many frothy quartos,) though small, abounds in f^cts ; 
being thus ' like water in a well, (to use one of South's character- 
istic similes,) where you have fulness in a little compass, which 
surely is much nobler than the same carried out into many petit, 
creeping rivulets, with kngth and i>hallowt}es& together.’ 
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Abt. XL — The Tragedies, of So]^odes, translated into Buglkh 
Verse* By tlie Rev. Thomas Dale, B. A. of Corpus Cliristi 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vd. London. 1824. 
^T^HAT masterly translations should be scarce in the annals of 
literature can excite but, little wonder, when we consider 
tliat success in this departoent of writing is only to be obtained 
by an, union of qualifications which would tempt an author to 
aspire to the honours of original composition. The taste and 
imagination required in order to feel those relations and di$cre<- 
puiicies between two tongues which no general rule will reach, 
and to. perceive Imw the author would have expressed himself in 
the language destined to reflect his conceptions, are not every-day 
merits; and the consciousness of enjoying them will naturally 
tempt a translator to emerge from his trammels, and enter the lists 
on his own behalf. When, indeed, the subject in question possesses 
the stimulus of novelty, it may aftbrd a sufficient temptation to a 
man of genius to exert his best powers; but in the case of an an- 
cient classic, failure is more conspicuous, and success less flatter- 
ing. Tlie accomplished scholar naturally prefers the original, and 
involuntarily connects i\\fi idea of an English irauslatioa with tlie 
bald attempts of his early contemporaries; the dull man associates 
it with pungent recollections of 

^ ' some distressful stroke 

That his youth suffered' 

and the world in general has met with every thought in a different 
shape, copied, as it has been, into all languages. Hence, when a 
poet of rising reputation engages in a work like this before us, lie 
deserves credit for his labour of love; preferring, as he suflicieutly 
manifests, to a little more of transient fame, the pleasure of im- 
buing himself with the style and conceptions of a favourite author, 
and of leaving a xTijjxa sj au to the joint honour of that author and 
himself. 

And certainly no classic writer is better calculated to excite this 
^mthusiasm in his favour than Sophocles. Born on the eve of one of 
those political conjunctures which create intellectual Briareuses 
witli a. hundred different faculties ripe for action, he combined the 
talents of poet, warrior, wit, and sage ; and none of his contempo- 
raries have been led so far by the light of nature towards ,jthe per- 
ception of those purer feelings and mdtiyes of action which it is 
the office of Revelation to inculcate. Fortitude, justice, self-devo- 
tion, have found tlieir adequate expression in the works of other an- 
cient authors ; but none have imparted such dignity to patience, 
repentance, long suffering, and ^ mercy's kingly tone.' His senti- 
iuents iiiiifonnly tend at once to improve human nature, and huifl- 
le human pride : and his favourite motto seems — 

Ei 
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E< U TIC hvepdnra 
. fj \6y^ iropeverai 
ikiKac atpofiriTOg, oh 
Saipoywv tSri trijiwv, 

KaKO, viv tKoifo polpa 
Bv(T7r6Tfio ^itac, &c. 

It must be admitted that tlie Ajax and the Tracbiniee arc not 
much calculated either to gratify the taste of tlie reader, or to 
awaken tlie ambition of the translator. One of the best parts of 
the former play is an obvious plagiarism from the scene between 
Hector and Andromache, in the Iliad; and the single-hearted, in- 
vincible warrior of that poem is represented, in spite of those re- 
deeming points on which Schlegel so eloquently dwells, in a brutal 
and humiliating light; sullen to the affectionate Tecmessa, and a 
(Icspiser of the gods. Hector, instead of being slain in battle, is 
described as dragged to death at the chariot-wheels of Achilles; 
and in the Trachiniaj, Hercules, the champion of the human race, 
is degraded into a savage and sensual oppressor, a drunkard, and. 
a murderer. 

The five remaining tragedies of Sophocles, however, are well 
deserving the exercise of a translator’s best powers, particularly 
the noble trilogy founded on the fortunes of the Labdacid®, and 
rivalling the parallel series of the Agamemnon, Chocphorj®, and 
Eiimenidcs, while it affords such strong contrasts in itself. In the 
OEdipus Tyrannus every thing * ad evealtm festinat,* and not u 
moment's pause is allowed from the engrossing interest of the dis- 
covery which impends, till its feverish excitement subsides, and an 
opportunity is afforded for winding up the drama by a scene of 
pathos exceeded by none with which we are acquainted. We be- 
hold, as it were, the clouds gradually overcasting a splendid meri- 
dian, until the thunder-stonr^ finally bursts in all its fury, and is 
succeeded by a gentle shower. The Gidipus Coloneus, on the 
contrary, is like one of those fine sun-sets which succeed a day of 
tempest — solemn and soothing, but full of fiery and mysteriousi 
shapes, in which the imagination bewilders itself. The following 
passage from Mr. Dale^ preface will show how fully he has eur 
tered into the spirit of hb subject;-— • 

^ As the life of CEdipiis had been extraordinary and eventful, so was 
Ills death to be awful and mysterious. He had not lived, neither cOuld 
he die, like an ordinary mortal. He bore a ** charmed life;" a life ex- 
empted, as it were, from the common assaults of mortality, and only to 
be terminated by some signal and unprecedented inteiposition of Divi- 
nity. Such is, indeed, the ** (Hgnus xmdice nodus,'" which sanctions su- 
pernatural interference. Accordingly, the earth convulsed and trembling, 
the appalling and incessant thhnder, the glare of lightning, and tfa» 
howling of the^torm, the solemn intervals of silence, in which the voice 
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of some invisible messenger is heard to murmur from beneath a sum- 
mons to the devoted monarch, the consternation even of tlic resolute and 
intrepid Theseus, all these tend to produce a scene/ which, for loftiness 
of conception, and magnificence of execution, is not excelled by any relic 
of the Grecian drama, even in the compositions of the wild and terrific 
JSschylus/ — vol. i. pp. 105, 106. 

Independent of its intrinsic merits, the CEdIpus Colonens is 
strongly interesting from its known history. Composed at a time 
of life far exceeding the allotted age of man, it indicates unde- 
cayed powers, while at the same time it bears internal evidence of 
the author's own views and feelings at that period 

Srf. fJLOip avvfiEvaioc, 

d^opoc, «ya7r£0>?V£, 

Oauarog Iq TeXevray, 

when tlie past and the present are nothing, the future everything, 
and euthanasia the sum and substance of human hopes. N otliing, 
perhaps, would form a liner historical picture than the first reci- 
tation of this drama by Sophocles, as an answer to the charge of 
imbecility brought formally against him by his sons. Without any 
improbable stretch of imagination, we may conceive the entrance 
of the veteran, full of years and honours, leaning perhaps on the 
favourite grandchild who had excited their jealousy, and whom we 
may suppose alluded to in the clmracter of Antigone; the breath- 
less interest with which the most distinguished Athenians Hocked 
to the court to gaze once more on the rival of ilischylus and com- 
rade of Pericles, forced from his retirement; the proud feeling 
with which, at a season of reverse and humiliation, they listened 
to the most inspiriting eulogies on their country, interwoven skil- 
fully with lofty declamation and imagery, from the same mouth 
which had sung the glories of Salamis in* the presence of Themis- 
tocles; the dismay and shame of the sons, when all eyes were 
turned on them at the conclusion of tbe curse on Polynices; and 
the short final appeal of the indignant bard, * Is this the composi- 
tion of a dotard ?' 

4lThe Antigone, though placed in its proper order of time, ap- 
pears to disadvantage after the perusal of the QEdipus Coloneus, 
tike a hurried movement immediately succeeding to the close of a 
solemn overture. To appreciate the severe beauties of this tra- 
gedy, and account for its almost unprecedented success before 
such acute Judges as an Attic audience, we ought to remember 
the high religious importance annexed by the ancients to the rite 
of sepulture, and constituting a motive of sufficient magnitude to 
justify the rashness of Antigone — a rashness undoubtedly in uni- 

* * CttU 1 hear any more the voice of sln^ng men and singing women — Samuel, c. jlix. 

V. 36. ‘ ‘ 
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sou with the leading conception to which Sophocles has adhered, 
and probably also witli old traditions now lost. An over-ruling 
destiny, like an evil genius, is represented as brooding over the 
ill-fated house of Landacus, and exerting a sort of serpent-like 
fascination on its members, modified according to their different 
tempers. Polynices, a man of pride and violence, rushes despe- 
rately on an unnatural combat and a forewarned doom; while 
Antigone, whom early sufferings and recent horrors have rendered 
indifferent to love and life itself, and on whose high spirit the dis- 
grace of her birth has preyed from childhood, embraces boldly the 
means of an honourable death. Thus, at least, we interpret the 

following passages, which scein to us to invalidate Schlcgcl’s view 
of the character: — • 

‘ For a deed like tins, 

Oh what were death but glory ? I shall rest 
Beloved with him I love, my last sad duty 
Boldly discharged. Our latest, longest liomc 
Is with the dead ; and therefore w^ould I please 
The lifeless, not the living.* — voJ. i. p. 220. 

* And if 1 perish ere tli’ allotted term, 

I deem that death a blessing. Wfto that livcb, 

Like me, encompassed by unnumbered ills. 

But would account it blessedness to die — p. 21 1 

* Once more a cheering radiance seemed to shine 
O’er the last relic of thy name; — 

This, too, the Powers of Darkness claim. 

Cut otFby Hell’s keen scythe, coinhined 

With haughty words unwise, and freir/.y of the miud.'— p, 210. 

^ Ah ! thon hast probed mine angiiisli to the (|uick, 

The source of all my pangs, 

My father’s widely-bkzoncd fate ; 

And the long train of ills, 

Which crushed, in one wide wreck. 

The famed Labdacidse ! 

Woe for the withering curse 

Of those maternal nuptials, which impelled 

My sire, unconscious, to a parent’s coucli ! 

From whom I sprung, by birth a very wretch • 

To whom acenrs’d, un wedded, now 
I sink to share their drear abode.’ — p. 2(13. 

To no other view of the subject can we reconcile the circinii- 
staiice that AiUigone and her lover are not once brought together 
on the stage : for had Sophocles intended to imply any concealed 
love on the part of the princess, he might liave made her acknow- 
ledge the devotion of the generous Haeinou by a word or a look, 
or some demonstration of her feelings more agreeable to our 
• model n 
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nioderu notions than the solemn conventional xoftjtiiof Mrhich she 
utters, resembling that of Jephtha’s daughter ,on the mountains. 
Perhaps, after all, the hard and dry manner in which at first sight 
the character of Antigone appears drawn, may indispensably 
belong to the deia apmj, or great style of conception ; and W'e 
question whether there may not be something more truly tragic in 
the calm cold dignity of a young and beautiful person, whom 
suffering has rendered insensible to common motives and the joy 
of exist^ce itself, than in the buoyant and irascible temper of 
Electra^wlio is equally bold, aifectionate and single-hearted, but 
who has not yet parted with hope. 

Were not parricide the basis of its plot, none of Sophocleses 
dramas would, we think, be preferable in lively interest to the 
Electra. That the great dramatist intended to draw the line of dis- 
tinction to which we have just alluded, may be inferred from the 
relation between the minor characters of Chrysothemis and Ismene. 
These differ exactly in tlie same manner as Antigone and Electra : 
both are supine and destitute of active courage, but Ismene, pas- 
sively indifferent to life, hesitates not a moment to court death in 
company with her sister, /)n finding that her advice cannot save 
her. The scene over Orestes’s supposed ashes, more memorable 
from the well-known anecdote of Polus the tragedian, baffles all 
translation ; and stage-effect has perhaps never gone beyond the 
discovery made by iEgisthus in the concluding scene. 

The peculiar charm of the Philoctetes seems to lie in its 
appeal to the more natural and unsophisticated feelings of man- 
kind. The descriptions of wild scenery wliich occur, the expe- 
dients of a solitary life, the confiding noble nature of Philoctetes, 
unsoured by the hardships and sufferings he has endured througli 
the treachery of his companions, and intensely awake to the cha- 
rities of social life ; the manner in which his patience and frank- 
ness work upon the congenial mind of Neoptolemus; and finally 
his happy and triumphant departure, compose a picture which 
may be contemplated without any drawback of mixed feeling, and 
comes home to the hearts of all men in all ages. 

It is needless to observe that the various beauties of the trage- 
dies enumerated require a poetical mind to do them justice in 
translation. Potter, whose version Mr. Dale has made use of 
as a basis, and to whom, as justly bound, he pays a handsome 
compliment, though generally, as Mr. Dale observes, 

* True to the sense, but truer to the fame’ 
of his original, writes like a man unaccustomed to those habits 
of composition which would have given him a correct view of the 
powers and deficiencies of our own language, as a medium of 
translation. His style, though usually pithy and scholar-like, is 

often 
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often harsti or unnecefisarily involved ; and the * purpurei panni' 
with which he deems it expedient to amplify his context^ are fre* 
quently so injudiciously tacked on that they may he entirely 
struck out without injury to it. We will give a few instances 
fallow.* 

This love of misplaced finery is more excusable in Potter’s 
choral odea, where the trammels of rhyme render it more a matter 
of necessity. The fourth choral ode in the CEdipiis Tyrannus,. 
and the last in the Antigone, will show how far Mr, Dale has 
surpassed his predecessor in ease, grace, and conciseness. But 
the most lamentable instances of the latter’s failure are to be found 
in lines 1208, 9 and 1403— 8 of (Edipus Tyrannus; and in the 

opening of the third choral ode in the^aine drama, which is ren- 
dered by Mr. Dale w'ith all the spirit of Gray. 

In justice, however, to the memory of Potter, we ought to say 
tluit, in several instances, he excels Mr, Dale in those very respects 
of which we have been speaking. The comparison of their 
respective translations of lines 391. 457 — GO, in QSdipus Tyran- 
inis, and line 7SG of the Ajax, among others, will show that Mr. 
Dale has occasionally, in his desire to improve upon Potter, fallen 
short of him both in accuracy and force. The lines 434, 5, in 
Giklipus Coloneus, which Potter has very properly iiuiislated — 

* when to die 

Had been most welcome to me, and with stones ^ 

To have been crushed,* 


* KpBovT*, £fAavre ya/u^pov. — (F.d. Ty. 70. 

* Creon, who9f! vcirut itr^ rich in royat hlooiV 

aXh' oa-tuv tyoo 

>Pavot|U.i, varrm r»vJ* afi p*iTgi;^iTijv Ty 1477. 

* O’er whom hath stuamid 
The sweet effusion of ayather^s love.^ 

wti^tmrnfJt’Ons <tv^p>f. 

‘ O ye, the splendid habitants of Thehes, 

With varimis treastires rich C — Anti^. 1. 055. 
aJtcwv, tf yap ys vw. — (Ed, Ty. 105. 

* This from the voice of fame hath reached my ears, 
.But liuius never did tuy eyes behold.' 

inrog AiT«Xt»( 

voaXoic, &c. 705, cum seq. — Ekctra. • 

' From i^tolia came a youth. 

His coursers coloured like the burnish'd gold, 

Nor was Magnesia wanting to the course ; 

Proud of his snow-white steed's an CEniaii came, * 

♦ ♦ ♦ • 

The list of kerm a Boettian closed.’ 


arc 
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are given tlius by Mr. Dale : 

' and fill I asked « 

Was but to die, and hide my shame for ever. 

Crushed by overwhelming rocks' 

Tills is, indeed, like Hamlet, * to throw millions of acres on 
us,' or at least on the sense of the passage. Again, at the first 
appearance of Theseus in CEdipus Coloneus, whom Potter has 
made to address the wanderer with plain dignity, Mr. Dale puts 
a pompous exordium into his mouth, for the sake of the expres- 
sion of * visual orbs,* which, like ^ wild dismay’ and ‘ Ha ! is it 
thus V seem favourite phrases, and are more than once introduced 
to the exclusion of better. The bitter sarcasm also with which 
CEdipus concludes his curs^ on Polynices, and the touching lines 
J017, 18, in his farewell to his daughters, arc also given by Potter 
with better judgment than by his successor. Nor has the former 
transferred the phrase %u>vo^ •nrepoyi (rrsyoivog, from the army 

of Adrastus to the eagle, its symbol, as Mr. Dale has done; who 
ought to have recollected the XsoxacrTrig Xscog of ilSschylus, and the 
(TTfotrog XevxoL(riTig of Euripides, and not have created such an ano- 
maly in natural history as an eagle with * snow-white wings.’ 
Noi*, as in the conclusion of Ajax, should he have marred the 
funeral ceremonies by cutting down a battalion to one man. 

It were to be wished, however, that, in some oilier instances, 
Mr. l^nlc had ventured to differ from Potter, whom he follows 
in his inaccuracies. Doth seem to have forgotten that y^aXmg 
docs not mean a rein, hut a bit, as in Aeschylus — 
ha^eroL yevvwv nrirEKoy 
Kiyvpoyrai (jioyoy )^a\fvoi’ 

and that Qsai (re|xva* was a proper name applied by the Allicuiaiis 
to the Furies, on the same principle (we must not say of devil- 
worship) on which the Scots style fairic%i^ ' the good people.’ In 
the translation of lines 1490, I, in CEdipus Tyramius, both ver- 
sions have introduced a refinement which Sophocles never con- 
templated, and in Antigone, .1232, and Ajax, 833, the vividness 
of the respective images is destroyed by both. The beautiful 
sentiment expressed by Antigone — 

ov Toi avyExOeiy, aWa avfjkijnXEiv E(^vy, 
is rendered correctly in Fraiicklin’s forgotten translation alone. 

The fine Pindaric choral ode, which stands first in the Antigone, 
lias proved a woeful stumbliiig-biock to both translators* Potter, 
though neither so musical nor so chaste as Mr. Dale, has a juster 
cQ^ceptioii of the vivid image of the eagle hovering over the dra- 
gon's nest; but neither of tliem interpret rightly the phrase 

dpaxovTt, which obviously means ‘ a hard conqiu^st to the 
5raj(on-race.’ 


It 
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Tt might savour of hypor-criticism to remark such expressions 
as ‘ Ah wretched me!’ and * Oh what a sight is this !’ which seem 
somewhat cold when applied to two of the^most striking conjunc- 
tures of the Electra. We can also excuse Mr. Dale for indulg- 
ing a little in Homer’s privilege of drowsiness during the heavy 
tragedy of the Trachinise, in which the word ^ofi<re (expressing 
the agony and surprize of Hercules) is rendered ' sternly asked/ 
and a)fjLCA)^sv, (spoken of Hylliis when he discovers his motlior’s 
suicide,) * lamented;* and XoDomg fpsvotg, ‘ a better frame oi mind,’ 
(uttered by him in his first storm of indignation ;) but we camiol 
so readily forgive him for leaving out the touching dt yjv, tots (poovco 
at the conclusion of Ajax. 

In the hope that a second ^^iition wjll speedily remedy the sliglit 
deficiencies wliich form an exception to the general character of 
the work, we proceed to a much pleasanter task, and one for the 
performance of which the materials are much more ready to our 
hands ; and shall now remark a few of the many beauties of Mr. 
Dale’s translation. We have no scruple in pronouncing it, on the 
whole, to unite poetical merit with fidelity in a degree scarcely 
second to any version of a classic with which we are acquainted. 
Mr, Dale s good taste seldom fails to*indicate accurately when 
a passage may be rendered with strict adherence to its original 
form, and when it is most expedient to break it up into a diflerent 
shape ; when conciseness is desirable, ami when it is necessary to 
round off a striking part by a little ornament. The pc'culiar fea- 
ture of his translation is a natural and collorpiial air, which, whih' 
it never descends to familiarity, gives the effect of original com- 
position. We will take one passage out of many, 

' (Ed. Almighty Jove ! to what hast thou reserved me ^ 

Jo. My Oedipus, what means this wild dismay ? 

(Ed. ()h, ask not, ask not, tell me of this Laiiis. 

V/hat w'as his aspect, what his jigc, O speak ! 

Jo. His port was lofty, the first snow s of age 
I lad tinged his locks, his form resembled thine. 

(Ed. Wretch that I am, on mine own head, it seems. 

Have I called dowm this dread destroying curse. 

Jo. How say’st thou, King! I tremble to behold thee. 

(Ed, I fear tlie prophet saw, alas ! too clearly. 

One question more, and all will be disclosed. 

Jo. 1 tremble — but will truly tell thee jd!.’ — vol. i. p. 56. 

We have already adverted to Longinus’s favourite passage of 
CO yaiJLOi, yotfj^oi, &c. in the version of which it will be seen that 
Mr. Dale has shewn great judgment and propriety, without 
lowering its tragic dignity. The farewell of CEdipus to his 
(laughters in the CEd^^Tyravnus, the lamentations of Antigone a»id 
, Ismene 
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Ismene over their father in CEd. Coloneu3, and of Electra over 
the supposed ashes of Orestes, and lastly, the address of Ajax to 
his son Eurysaces, are all passages of dec^* feeling, and lose 
nothing in Mr. Dale's hands. As to the CEdipus Coloneus, it 
appears peculiarly to have struck bis fancy as a man of genius, and 
to have called forth his best powers ; and the spirit of the original 
words is well preserved in the following replies of OEdipus to 
Creon and to Polynices. 

' Unblushing villain ! dost thou think to pour 
Contempt oii mine old age or on thy own 
With these uphraidings, while thou tcll’st a talc 
Of murder, incesti misery, and despair. 

Which I, oh how unw^lingly ! fendured ? 

Such was the will of Heaven, against my house 
Incensed, perchance, fpr unrepented crimes. 

Thou canst not prove, that by a wilful deed 
I merited such evil, or involved 
Myself, my race, in guilt so dark as this. 

Say, if thou canst, since by the voice divine 
I was foredoomed a father s murderer,^ — 

Say, how can justice brand me with such deed, 

Whose doom was presaged ere my life began ? 

If — born to woe — as I, alas ! was bom. 

In chance encounter met, I slew my sire, 

Unknowing what I did, or whom I slew, 

Canst thou revile me for unconscious crimes ? 

And, oh thou wretch ! doth it not shame even thcc 
Thus to constrain me but to speak of her. 

My wdfe, my mother, and thy sister too ? 

Now I WILL speak ; no longer will I veil 
The tale in silence, since thy shameless tongue 
Hath forced it from me. Yes — she gave me birth j 
I here avow it — Oh accursed doom ! 

Unthinking of her fate as I of mini; 5 — 

She gave me birth > then to her son she bore 
Fresh sons, and to herself eternal shame, 

Ibis too I know, though thou with willing mind 
On me and her hast heaped this keen reproach. 

Unwillingly 1 wedded her, and tell 
This in!e with like reluctance. Not for this 
Shall infamy for ever brand my name ; 

Nor for my father 8 blood, though at this deed 
Are aimed the keenest arrows of thy wrath. 

And answer truly what I now demand 5 
Shmdd one rush forward to attempt thy life. 

Thou paragon of justice, wouldst thou ask 
If he who sought to slay thee were thy father ? 

Or take an instant vengeance ? Sooth I deem. 
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If thou lov'st life, thou wouldst repel the assault 
With equal force, and tldnk of justice after ! 

1 o these unconscious crimes the will of Heaven 
Constrained my path j and couldst thou from the grave 
Evoke the spirit of my murdered sire^ 

This plea he would not question/ — vol. i. p. 164. 

' Such were the curses of my first despair ; 

Such now with keener hatred I invoke 
To wreak my vengeance, that ye late may learn 
reverence due to parents 5 nor, though blind. 

With causeless insult wound a powerless father. 

My gentle daughters never acted thus. 

For this, on thy pi-oud throne and royal seat 
Shall sit th* avenging cui^c, if Justice, famed 
Of old, by Jove’s august tribunal throned, 

Maintain the ancient laws unbroken still. 

Hence to thy doom, accuiued ! I disclaim 
A fiither s part in tliec, thou scorn of men j 
And with thee bear the eurse I call to blast thee : 

That thou mayst ne’er thy rightful throne rcgJiin, 

And never to the Argivc vales return 5 
But fall uiipitied by a kindred hand,^ 

Requiting first thine exile by his death. 

I’lius do 1 curse thee : and I here invoke 
Dark Erebus, the hated Sire of Hell, 

To give thee dwelling in his deepest gloom ; — 

These venerable Powers, and mighty Mars, 

Whose anger cursed thee with this deadly feud. 

Depart with this mine answer.* — vol, i. p. 185, 0. 

We will quote one passage more from the CEdipus Coloneus, 
as well for its own sake, as for the choral ode which follows. 
T^'lic dying words of the blind monarch are rendered in a very 
kingly style ; and the idea of that inward light which dawms sud- 
denly upon his eyeless fram^^ to guide him to the appointed place 
of sepulture, is perhaps the finest conception in Sophocles ; 
while the scene is appropriately wound up by a solemn choral 
ode, or rather funeral hymn, in the diction and metre of which 
the translator has shewn a fine ear and an admirable tact. We 
seem to recognize in its gliding movement the a(T<padct(rjov x«i 
TTfj^rjfjicc of a ghost to the shades below, which Flaxmau has so 
well pourtrayed in One of the designs for the Odyssey. 

^ Great son of AEgeus, • 

I will inform thee what awaits tliy state. 

What lasting glories, never to decay; 

Now will I lead thee, by no friendly hand 
Sustained Or guided, where my life must dose j 
But never, neven breathe to mortal ear 

• 'Hie 
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The place of that mysterious sepulchre; — 

Tlien shall it guard thy land with firmer might 
Ilian myriad shields and mercenary spcais, * 

There too aJone^ secluded, shalt thou team 
Unuttered mysteries, w^htch I date not breathe 
To these thy subjects, no, nor my loved daughters. 
Though dearest to my soul. Do thou maintain 
Inviolate silence till thinfe hour is^'ntgh ; 

Tliert breathe them only to the noblest chief; 

Bid him disclose them to the next alone ; 

Thus ever shall ye hold your royal seat 
Impregnable to Thebes. Unnumbered states. 

Though swayed by wise and righteous laws, decline 
1 o wrong and foul oppression. ''Yet the Gods 
Behold uneningly, though late, when man 
Turns from their li allowed awe to lawless pride ; 
Beware, O Theseus, lest such fall be thine. 

Yet why teach virtue to the heart that loves it ? 

Now the strong impulse of th* inspiring God 
Leads to the spot ; then let us onward now. 

Nor shrink in awe-struck reverence. O my daughters ! 
Follow me thither ; I am now your guide. 

As yc so long liavc been your wretched father s. 
Advance — yet touch me not ; unaided all, 

That long and last asylum shall I find, 

Where this worn frame is fated to rejiosc, 

'Jliis — this way pass ; for Hermes in that path 
Directs me, and the queen of those dark realms. 

O light, dear light, long from mine eyes obscured. 

Thy last, last beam now warms this nerveless frame. 
Onward 1 pass to hide life's waning ray 
In death’s chill darkness. Most illustrious King, 
Blessings on thee, thy state, tliy faithful friends j 
Oft in the hour of conquest and of fame 
Revere iny memory, prosper by lUy dfX)m. 

Chorus. 

STROPHE. 

If to thee, eternal Queen, 

Empress of the worlds unseen ; 

Mighty Pluto, if to thee, 
ilell’s terrific Deity, 

Jjips of mortal mould may dare 
^Breathe the solemn suppliant prayer, 

Grant the stranger swift release, 

Bid the mourner part in peace, 

Guide him where in silence deep 
All that once were mortal sleep. 

Since relentless Fate hath shed 
Sorrews o’er thy guiltlesS head. 


In 
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la thy pangit let mercy stay thee. 

In the ^avc let rest repay thee. 

• ANTI STROP II IS. 

Powers of Night ! Infenial Maids ? 

Monstw-guardian of the shades ! 

Who, as antique legends tell, 

Keep*st the brazen porch, of Hell, 

And with ceaseless yell dost rave 
Fearful from thy gloomy Cave ; ^ 

I'hou, whose luighty^bulk of yore 
Eartli to sable Tartarus bore ; 

Veil thy terrors, quell thine anger, 

Gently meet the passing stranger. 

Sinking now \\’4th wclcome^spced 
'lo the dwellings of the tfead. 

Thou, the wai‘d of Hell \\ ho keepcst ! 

Thou the guard whenever sleepest !* — vol. i. p. 193 — 5. 

Til the generality of the choral odes, Mr. .Dale has been equally 
happy in preser\ing to each its distinctive character. Each 
si'eins a >vell-coinpacted whole, struck off* as it were by one eflfort, 
and sustaining throughout its leading lone, whether of triumph, 
of dejection, of supplication, of worship, or of moral sentiment. 
In the second chorus of CEdipus Tyrannus, the two short lines 
which close the first strophe and untistrophe seem to indicate the 
slow and sure pursuit of an avenging power, while the full close of 
the first strophe in the third chorus accords with* its sacred sub- 
jtjct. The fourth choral ode in the same drama, and the first in 
(lulipus Coloiieus, are rendered in a cheerful bounding metre 
ecpially characteristic, differing as much from the rich dithyram- 
hic style of the ode — 

IloXvwvv^f, Kcc^ftciwc, &CC, 

as from the short pensive closes of the .5th in CEd. Tyrannus, 
iw yeveai (^poTwr, &c. 

The same regard to metre as a medium of expression is ob- 
servalile in the general method of conducting his dialogues. 
T’heseus’s hurried advance is expressed in trocliaics, as in the 
original ; and in long dialogues consisting of single verses, mono- 
tony is avoided by breaking up and changing the pauses. 

Finally, if we have been somewhat diffuse in enumerating the 
faults of the translation hefoie us, it is because their correction 
is all that is w anting to render it an acquisition to the library of 
the classical student. Greater difficulties must of course present 
themselves in giving a faithful and spirited version of dramatic 
dialogue, than when the subject is narrative or description, as the 
human voice is harder to imitate in music than a battle, a dance, 

\ou XXXI. NO. LX I . * o or 
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or a triumph ; and these difticiilties have in the pre^nt instance 
been surmounted in a manner which evinces perseverance and 
talent. If Schlegers compaiison of Sophocles to * a sacred grove 
of the dark goddess of fate, in which the laurel, the olive, and the 
vine display tlieir luxuriant vegetation, and tlie song of the night- 
ingale is for ever hcard,^ be not too fanciful, we may add that Mr. 
Dale has been successful in dressing its walks, and laying open its 
recesses to the gaze of the unlearned, as far as is practicable in a 
modern language. 


Art. XII . — Catniogae ^ the celehr^ated CoUectiou of Pictures of 
the late John Julius Augcrsleitt, Esq. By John Young. Lon- 
doiie 4to. 

^l^HE acquisition by the public of the collection of pictures of 
the late Mr. Angerstcin forms undoubteclly a most important 
era in the history of tiie arts in this country ; and too much praise, 
we think, cannot be given to the Ministers who executed, or to the 
Hotise of Coimnons who approved of, the purchase. 

The advantages likely to result from this measure are — First, 
the iiupiovement in our own school of painting, which the con- 
stant inspection of so many admirable pictures by our artists is 
almost sure to produce. The grandeur of design in the great ' 
Sebastian del Fioinbo — the beautiful delineations of nature in the 
Claudes — the brilliant colouring of the Titians — the astonishing 
chiaro scuro effect of the Ilembraiidis — the noble simplicity whicli 
distinguishes the woiks of the Carracci — the correctness ami 
purity of design of Vandyck — the truth and humour of Hogarth — 

‘ the tavSte, the grace, the facility, the happy invention, and the 
richness and harmony of colouring’** of the inimitable Reynolds, 
must have their effect upon those w^ho study attentively the very 
fine specimens of their res})ective style.s which exist in the iVnger- 
Stein gallery. 

The next advantage which must accrue to the British nation 
from the possession of a national collection of pictures, consists 
in the increased affluence of foreigners of all nations to our metro- 
polis, somesof whom will become patrons of British art, and all of 
whom must contribute to the prosperity and riches of the country, 
by spending a portion of their leveiuies in it. That this will be the 
case, we may venture to predict from our experience of the num- 
bers of travellers who visit the various continental towns which 
are so fortunate as to possess public collections of pictures. The 
gallery at Diesdeu must have /epaid to the country many times 
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over Mliat Its formation cost Augustus tlic Third; mui the (tea- 
,s//m of Uu^ PittipaJace, and of * the Gallery/ have fully proved 
to the tow n of Florence, their title to that appellation, in its strictest 
and most literal sense. 

There is }et another advantage springing out of this measure, 

which, we own, appears to us to be one of the most important 

we allude to the improvement which will take place /y/ i/ie general 
taste of the public, by seeing con^jtantly befemi them these models 
of real excellence in painting. Our artists might, possibly, have 
gone end studied in Italy, and thus brought back a*'puier and 
a better taste ; but the great body of the people, the middling 
classes, as well as very many*of the higher orders, confd not, 
from their various avocations, have cfone this; and thendbre, 
llieir only chance of becoming acquainted with what Is really 

fine in ait, was in the eslahlishment of a National Gallery. Tfy 
means of this instiliitiou, that is to say, by frequently viewing the 
admirable models contained within its walls, the minds of all, who 
are not entirely dead to the feelings of pictorial beauty, wdll natu- 
rally be turned to the study, at the same time that their taste will 
be regulated by a just and proper standawl of excellence. That 
this will increase the number of patious of art, while it also renders 
them more competent than they have ever yet been in this country 
to act the part with credit to themselves, and with advantage to 
good taste, there can be no doubt. 

We are almost inclined to think, that the amelioration of the 
taste of the patrons of a country is, perhaps, the most important 
point of all in the consideration of this subject ; for where is the 
utility of striving to imjiiove a school of jiainting, unless the 
patrons, who arc to foster and to support that scln^ol, arc capabh' 
of appreciating its iinprovcnient? Painters, from their naturally 
depeiideiit situation, iiiiist alw^iys follow^ the taste of their employ- 
ers. How essential, theiefore, is it to the prosperity of the arts, 
that the latter should have their minds pro])eily enliglitened, and 
their judgment propeily formed! 

We believe it will be found, from the evidence of all history, 
that ignorant patrons have always been the contemporaries of bad 
artists. Thus, in the reign of Queen Anne, our niid^stors ad- 
mwed Kneller and Jervas; they were fully and entirely satisfied 
with the tame, unmeaning daubs produced by those pajnlers ; they 
thought with Pope, that tlie former w'as 

‘ By heaven, and not a master, taught’ — 
and that the latter 

* struck out a free design. 

Where life awoke an^l dawm'd in every line.* 

What w as the consequence — the whole school of painting only 

o 2 sought 
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sought to imitate thes^ muGbrpraisedi but faulty -models and 
hence it follows that the Augmtan age of ' ^ood Queen Anne* 
is a mere blank in the annals m painting. . ‘ ^ 

The age that followed tins was cursed with a still worse and 
more ignorant set of patrons. The reigns of George the b'irst arid 
George the Second spread a degree of bad taste through the land, 
worthy of the darkest times of barbarism. Then arose Hightnore, 
and Knapton, and Clostermans, and Hudson, whose egregious 
labours upon the persons of our ancestors still deform the houses 
of most of the English gentry. They, however, " pleased their 
age, and did not aim to mend.^ The contemporaries of ' good 
old Sir Robert’ were contented wUh these painful representations 
of themselves; which, hcfWever, will never be like human nature, 
till it 

— — ' shall please the Lord 
To make liis people out of board.* 

It was then tlie height of ambition of the nobles of the land to 
fee transmitted to posterity iii brickdiist coloured robes with wooden 
folds, and with their coronets, in shape and size resembling tw elfth 
cakes, on tables beside them. Such men deserved no better 
painters than those they met with — 

' Well judging patrons whom such works could please. 

Patrons well W’ortliy of such works as these !* 

And while works of this kind were encouraged, and praised, and 
boiiglit, it followed nuturall}, that better ones would never be pro- 
duced. 

As an additional proof of the bad taste of England during the 
first hair of the last ceiUniy, it may be mentioned, that even those 
persons who travelled in Italy, and may therefore be supposed to 
have been the most enlightened of their age on the subject of art, 
brought back with them none of < the real treasures which are 
always to be acquired in that country. ‘ They had eyes, but they 
, could not see/ ilor distinguish what was worth buying : so while 
the Regent Duke of Orleans was forming the glorious gallery 
which still bears his name, and while Augustus the Third, king of 
Poland ajrd elector of Saxony, w as rendering his capital of Dres- 
den illustrious by a collection of pictures which is still the finest 
in Europe, our countrymen were raking together (and in Italy, 
too!) .the kind of trash we see at Burgliley, Corsham, arid so 
many other country houses. 

With the reign of George the Third commenced an era of better 
taste; patrons became more liberal and more enlightened, and to 
Tpward their improvement^ Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson ap- 
peared. To pursue this argument' farther might b<6 tedious: be- 

' sides 
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sules we have now brought clown our examples to the verge of 
the age we live ih, wiiicli we think it would be dangerous to 
meddle with; for artists are a * genus irritabile/ atid if they were 
not so, comparisons of the living with the dead are seldom either 
agreeable or advantageous to the former. 

We think w^e have said enough to prove tlie extreme import- 
ance of improving the taste of patrons, that is, of tlie public in 
general, which is only to be done by enabling them, wifhout item*- 
hie or dijlfictilty io themselves, to study constantly the chefs- 
d’oeuvres of the old masters. We lay a great stress upon tlieir 
being enabled to see them without difficulty ; because, as we ace 
a nation of much business, and with whom, therefore, time is 
most precious, it is our opinion that we should not go much out 
of our Way to see a picture, even if* it were painted by Saint 

Luke. 

To have a gallery of paintings generally and frequently seen, 
there must be no sending for tickets — no asking permission — no 
shutting it up half the days in the w'eek : its doors must be always 
open, without fee or rcw'ard, to every decently dressed person; it 
must not be placed in an unfrequented street, nor in a distant 
quarter of the town. To be of use, it must be situated in the very 
gangway of London, where it is alike accessible, and conveniently 
accessible, to all ranks and degrees of men — to the merclianl, as 
he goes to Ids counting-house — to the peers and commons, in 
their way to their respective houses of parliament — to the men of 
literature and science, in their way to their respective societies — 
to tlie king and the court, for it should always at least be sup- 
posed that the sovereign is fond of art — to the stranger and the 
foreigner who lodges in some of the numerous hotels with which 
St. James’s street, and the neighbouring streets (the qaartier 
which may fairly be called the centre of London) abound — to the 
frt.'queiiters of clubs of all denominations — to the hunters <if exhi- 
bitions (a numerous class in the metropolis) — to the indolent as 
well as the busy — to the idle as well as the industrious. In short. 
We consider the present abode of the national gallery to be the 
very perfection of situation. 

W e do not mean that we should wish the national pictures to 
I'emain for ever hid in the dark and cavern-like roonsi of the late 
Mr. Angerstein’s house — far from it; we think that a well-lit and 
commodious building should be immediately erected to ebntain 
them; but we would deprecate as strongly as we* are able, the 
erection of such a building in any remote part of the town. 

The only valid objection which can possibly be made fo the 
IocmI we suggest, would be the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
extent of ground for sutji ap eslablishment in so populous a part 
. o 3 of 
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of the town; but this objection at once falls to the ground when 
we reflect that the Crown is the proprietor of the whole of this dis- 
trict, and that, in addition to tins, the improvements aud openings 
which are daily taking place in all this nciglibourhood, greatly fa- 
cilitate the execution of such a scheme. 

In an instant we could name several situations, all equally 
cflgible, and which the government and the sovereign together are 
fully competent to appropriate to any use they may thiiikproper. 
A wing might be added to St. Jameses palace; or Marlborough- 
house might be iitted up for their reception; or Cumherlaiid- 
house (now the Ordnance); or Carlton-house, if, as has been ru- 
moured, it is the intention of his Majesty to relinquish it as a 
place of abode; or the old building of the Mews might be con- 
verted; or Warwick-house*’; or a gallery might be built at the en- 
trance of Downing-street, where it is understood the old houses are 
about to be pulled down ; or even the unfinished wing of Soiner- 
sfet-house might he completed with this view. Any of these silu- 
ations would content us, because any of these situations would 
enable the good people of England to visit the ])ietures which be- 
long to them easily and frequmitly; but the finest, the best con- 
trived, and the best lighted gallery in the world, would, wc appre- 
hend, be almost useless if placed at a distance. 

We do therefore hope tluit those who have the direction of these 
matters will pause before they consign our pictures to the solitude 
of the -British Miiscuiii, (for such, though the design has never 
\et been avowed, is supposed to be the intention of government,) 
wliich, in fact, is very like sending them to Jvensiiigtou, Parsons 
Green, or any of the villages contiguous to London. The pic- 
tijires, if buried there, will be rather more visited than Sir Francis 
Bourgeois^ collection at Dulwich, but not much. 

In the five inonllis during which, the Angerstein collection of 
pictures has been the property of the public, it has been visited 
by twentj/if our thousand individuals ; we do not believe more than 
a tenth part of the number would have gone to the British Mu- 
seum in the same period. F'orbid it then, good heavens! tliat 
such a situation sliould be destined to our newly acquired trea- 
sures : to banish tliein there would indeed be, if wc may use the 
expressive fcuiguage of Scripture, * to place our light under a 
busheh’vio, render our possessions useless, and our advantages of 
no avail ! 

It has been ‘Said that the French are pre-eminent in the faculty 
of m^ing the most of every thing which they possess ; while we 
honest Bulk are simply noted for making the least possible show 
with all pur advantages. Whether past events justify these obser- 
Vfjlipns wc will not pretend to decide;, but wc. cannot avoKl 

, thinkings 
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thinking, that if we $e!id our national gallery to the Biilisli Mu- 
seum, we shall aftbrd the best practical illustiatioii possible of 
* hmo to make the least of it thing f while our Gallic neighbours 
arc proving their claim to the talent of * how to rrtake the most of a 
thing, ^ by continuing to exhibit their pictures in the magnificent gal- 
lery of the Louvre, the inost central and convenient point of all Paris. 

W^e cannot conchide without again entreating tlic government 
to abandon the idea (if indeed they have it) of offering up our 
pictures u sacrifice to the all-devouring Museum, a monster who, 
not content with being gorged from garret to cellar with marbles 
and manuscripts, minerals and mummies, libraries and antiquities, 
natural history and the spolta opima of all the savage nations iii 
the world, is still ravenous fof more. Tliat pictures may not be 
added to this miscellaneous catalogue is our earnest wish ; and we 
ha\e the more confidence in expressing our sentiments, because wi3 
are convinced they are those of all w ho, fi om their good taste and 
love for the arts, are most capable of forming an opinion on the 
subject. 


Aiit. XIII. — Narrative of a Pedestrian, Journeif through liiissia 
and Siberian Tar lari/, from the Frontiers of China to the Frozen 
Sen and Kanischatka. By Captain John Dundas Cochrane, 
11. N. Second Edition. London. 1824. 

T 1/ E had no design of reverting to the subject of Russia in the 
^ ^ present Number; biit as Captain Cociirauc's narrative has 
just fallen in our way, and as his adventures commence where 
those of J)r. Lyall may he said to close, we think that our former 
Article will be rendered soincwiiat more complete, if to the civilized 
part, we subjoin a cursory view (for such it must needs be) of the 
w ild and barbarous regions, of this most extensive empire. 

The two works exhibit aii^extraordinary contrast in the feelings 
and sentiments of their respective authors. Ca}>tai]i Cochrane 
appears, in all situations and under all circumstances, to have pre- 
served his temper unruffled by fits of sullen philanthropy or disap- 
pointed ambition. Careless of the present, and indifferent to the 
future, it seems to have depended on ^ the drawing of two straws * 
wliich w'ay he should direct his steps: accordingly one fine 
morning in spring he mounts the Brighton stage, with his knap- 
sack on his back, deterniiiied on some expedition or other, either in 
Europe, Asia, or Africa, without any determinate object in view 
beyond that of gratifying a restless and rambling spirit, and of en- 
deavouring to do something, no matter what, which no other person 
had done or attempted to do before him. and relying, as he says, 

‘ on his own individual e^iertipns, and his knowledge of man His 

o 4 first 
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fifst i4ea,w{us to cross Africa on foofy tracing the course of the N iger 
to to termination; and for the means of effecting this land-expe- 
dition, he tells us he applied to the Admiralty; where he is rather 
aurprized to have met with no encouragement ; we should have 
thought it more surprizing if he had. The attempt of Lydiard then 
presented itself to his mind ; andwitliout hesitation he determined 
at once to tread in that traveller’s steps, as far as he went, and OS 
much farther as he could; ^ to travel round the globe/ he say^, 
* as nearly as can be done by land, crossing from Northern Asia to 
America dt Beliring’s Straits, and to perform the journey on foot/ 
For what purpose this circumambulatory voyage was to be under- 
taken it is difficult to ^uess; for the Captain confesses his utter 
ignorance of natural history, his wattt of instruments necessary for 
geographical purposes, for ascertaining the State of the air, * and 
for such other matters as are generally expected to be noted by 
travellers/ The result of this promising expedition is now before us. 

Limited as the Captaii/s means confessedly were, we regret to 
find that he has not made the most judicious use of those within his 
power. His journal is almost without a date. From this and some 
other circumstances, we should fear that what he has to tell is not 
always told correctly. When we find him talking loosely of * tra- 
velling more than 30,000 miles, and announcing his journey as a 
pedestrian one/ we cannot but suspect some self-illusion, for the 
greater and most dangerous part of it was performed with' horses; 
and we should not have deemed the worse of his accuracy; if he had 
suppressed the boast of travelling from Moscow to Irkutsk, 6,000 
miles, for less than a guinea, when u e learn that, by order of the 
Emperor, of which he appears to have availed himself to the full 
extent, he had horses, boats, carriages, and every thing supplied 
to him on his demanding them, and a Cossack at his side to 
enforce obedience with his whip wherever any reluctance was 
shewn. Bui we have a more serious account than this to settle 
with Captain Cochrane* We observe, with deep regret, that so far 
from being sensible that the manner in which he was passed from 
one stag^e to another, was derogatory to the rank which he holds in 
the British navy, he appears, we will not say to pride himself on 
the circumstance, but certainly utterly unconscious 6f any degree 
of bumiliatibn, in letting the world know that the expense!^ of his 
expedifion were a rent-charge on the Russian governm^f . Iri the 
early part of his journey, though he might sometimes excite the 
compassion of the inhabitants, he was rarely treated ivith respect, 
atift with tha^ contemptuous neglect which the mean- 

ness of ^ his appearance vms but too muOh calculated to provoke. 
Thus, at Alzey, the landlord of the inn turned him out of dOofS, 
and he took up his night’s shelter in a barti. He entsfred FuM in 

the 
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the fvorshipfiil society of ^ a wandering tailor, a regenetatov of 
kettles, and an Italian ca^-maker,’ supped with them, and slept 
in the same barn. * At Naiiiiiburg he tells Vis he could gain no 
reception into any house but that of a poo-r shoe-maker, ‘ which 
(says he) I did at the price of a glass of schitaps, and slept soundly 
on a truss of straw.* His reception at Dueben, the first town in 
Prussia, he thus describes : 

* My reception was uncivil, if not inhuman. My passport do- 
mandcd, myself intorrogatod by a set of whiskered ruffians, obliged to 
move from one guard to another, the object of sarcasm and oflficial ty- 
ranny, 1 wanted no inducement, fatigued as I was, to proceed on my 
journey ; but even this was not permitted me. A large public room 
full of military rubbish, and t\w long benches serving as chairs to an 
equally long tabic, were the place and fiftniture allotted me. 1 asked 
the landlord for supper ; he laughed at me; — and to my dcnuind of a 
bed, grinningly pointed to the floor, and refused me even a portion of 
the straw which had been brought in for the soldiers. Of all the div- 
mons that have ever existed or been imagined in human shape, I thought 
the landlord of the inn thc blackest. The figure of Gil Perez occurred 
to me, but it sunk in the comparison with the wretch then before mo, 
for ill-nature and personal hidcousness. Ills face half covered with a 
black beard and large bristly whiskers, his'staturc below the common ; 
his head sunk between his shoulders, to make room for the protuberance 
of bis back ; his eyes buried in the ragged locks of his lank grisly hair ; — 
add to this a club-foot, and a voice which, on every attempt of speech, 
was like the shrieking of a scrccch-owl, and you have some faint idea of 
this mockery of a man. For some time he strutted about wrapped up 
with furs, which ill concealed the ragged testimonials of his wretched 
poverty, and taking immense quantities of snuff. The oaf at length deli- 
berately opened a large box, and, placing in it a pillow and some straw, 
wrapped a blanket round him, and committed his person to this rude 
but novel species of bed, shutting the lid half way down with a piece of 
wood apparently kept for that purpose. I confess, my indignation was 
so strongly e.xcitcd, that had ipatcrials been at hand, 1 bad the strongest 
inclination to nail the monster down in his den. My feelings resolved 
into a determination to run all risks for an escape ; and accordingly, 
getting out at the window in the middle of the night, I topk the road to 
Wittenberg.* — vol. i. p. 26 . 

In short, throughout Prussia, the natives of which are of coursi3 
described as tlie greatest brutes in Europe, he took up»his lodgings 
on the ground, on benches, in barns, in guard-houses suppti^ by 
the police, which he says was become almost necessary ‘ front the 
unaccountable but manifest ill-will of the women towarda him.* 
Poor Lydiard constantly found consolation in the kinditi^ of the 
women Tor the ill treatment which he sometimes experienced from 
the men ; and we cannot well imagine from what circumstance our 
gallant Captain incurred. displeasure of tlie sex, unless from 
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the siispktouii and miserable plight of bis apparel. ^ My capi 
says he, ‘ 1 had lost in the icy swamp, and in default, my head was 
bound up with a piece of red flannel; my trowsers were literally 

tarn to tatters ; my shoes tied to niy feet, to prevent their falling 
off; my shirt, except a flannel one, and waistcoat, botli superseded 
hy my outer jacket.’ This seems more like the costume of ‘ Mad 
'J^oni,’ than that of a distinguished officer in the iiritish navy. It 
is given, however, with such perfect good humour, tliat we can 
scarcely quarrel with him on a point of which, in the true character 
of a sailor, the impropriety probably nevtir struck him. 

On approaching Petersburg fortune began to .smile on our 
pede&trmu. He fell in at Narva with a black gentleman, a per- 
fect negro, who oflered him a lift in one of two empty carriages, 
as far as the capital, if he would wait till the following morning, 
iiaving, as he said, some important business on hand for that even- 
ing, * which turned out to be an intrigue with a rosy-checked cliain- 
bennaid.’ The two travellers set out at ihe time proposed, eac h 
ill his separate carriage, drawn by four horses, the negro strictly 
charging the Captain, who modestly followed in his train, to use 
no ceremony in abusing the coachman if he should slacken his 
pace, and paying for every thing on the road. The following 
instance of ouc of those whimsical frolics which fortune sometimes 
plays, and which came to light in the course of their journey, may 
amuse the reader : 

^ ' While at breakfast next morning, and just as the horses were an- 
nounced, my companion* asked me whether 1 was furnished with a pass- 
port. I replied in the affirmative. He requested to sec it ; and, ob- 
serving my name, inquired if I was related “ to Admiral Knkran^ who 
was in de West Indies, at de capture of de Danish Islands, in 1807 r” 
Being informed 1 was the admiral's nephew, he asked, “ .^rc )ou the 
son of Massa Kakraii Johnstone ?” — “ Yes, I am/’ — “ Y'oii are den,*' said 
he, “ dat lilly Massa Jonny 1 know at do same time/' — It now turned 
f>ut that this black gentleman with the Uvo carriage's and four horses 
each, had been my father’s and my uncle’s servant ll irteeli years before. 
Having talked over old matters, he remarked that he could never liave 
recognized itie, from the alteration that time had made in my features ; 
observing that I seemed to have \erificd the West Indian proverb, “ Like 
the black man’s pig, teru lil/y, hut dam old!* ' — vol. i. p. 54. 

Notliing ^uld be more flattering than the Captain’s reception 
in Petersburg ; where, through the exertions of Sir Daniel Bailey, 
tte British consul-general, he obtained orders of all kinds to the 
g<|iV^ojr8 of tlic several provinces to assist him on his journey : 

hod audiences of several of the ministers, having, we presume, 
.. — — .. — 

• THe Captain discovers at a subsequem period that his* uealih^y, dashing, over- 
hcitriiig, and intriguing cojupanion,* as he calls hinj, was (vdul he ought to have sus- 
pfcted ill first) a servant returning with his uiasterlj empty carriages.' 


first 
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fii^t laid aside his red flaanel nightcap:— and yet we know not; lor 
moved by the report of that or some other signal of distress, his 
Imperial Majesty, it appears, had the consideration to ask Colonel 
Cathcart whether he Wanted money, and how much, to enable him 
to start ? ' I think,’ the Captain says, ' I do no w rong to any one in 
believing’ (and we believe with him) ^ that no other crowned head in 
Kurope would have given itself any concern about me or my affairs, 
or have taken any notice of a stranger presenting himself without 
any reconuncudation of any w^eight, with tlie single exception of a 
private letter of introduction to Sir Robert Kerr Porter.’ 

On quitting Petersburg, our traveller, for the first time, expe- 
rienced some misgivings about the long and perilous jouniuy in 
w^hich he was embarking, and candidly informs us that he w'ould 
certainly have returned had not his honour been committed. Jt 
was a clear night, and the moon was near her full : ‘ 1 looked,’ sa>s 
he, * at the beautiful luminary, and actually asked myself, whether 
I vvere, as had been asserted, under the baneful iiitlueuce oi that 
planet ? Smiling that I received no reply,’ — if the Captain means 
from the niooitp he ouglit to recollect the proverb; if Irom himsell, 
we admire his expressive taciturnity , — * 1 tlien,’ lie adds, * consi- 
dered iny projects and intentions, and conduct 1 ouglit to foK 
low,’ — all which is detailed in a long soliloquy, which we have the 
satislaction to assure him savours nothing of the lunatic. 

A little beyond Tosna, while smoking liis segar, the Captain 
w as suddenly seized by two ruffians, who dragged him into an ad- 
joining forest, where they first stripped him naked, and then tied 
him to a tree. They next proceeded to rifle his knapsack, and 
took from him his money, \valcli, compass, thermometer, See., after 
which thev unbound him, making him first swear, as lie supposed, 
at the poilit of the stiletto, that he w ould not inform against them. 
They had the generosity, liowcvcr, to leave him ‘ a blue jacket, a 
flannel waistcoat, and a spare one,’ which he tied round his waist 
in such a manner as to serve instead of a pair of breeches; and 
thus ecpiipped, ‘ a I’l^cossoisc, he trotted on, he says, witli a 
merry heart.’ At Novogorod, tlie governor, who probably dis- 
approved of the novel fashion of his phillibeg, supplied him with 
a shirt and a pair of trowsers ; and a Russian merchant provided 
him with a complete refit, for which he refused all offers of re-im- 

bursemeiit. i j i. 

Tlie master of a post-house, a little farther on, touched most 
probably with commiseration at the piteous plignt in which he 
appeared, secretly slipped tw'Q roubles into his cap, having, oflered 
them as charity before, w hich the Captain thoueht proper to re- 
fuse; — this was, as he says, real benevolence. At anothe** place, 
he found in the morning that the good family had, during the night, 

taken 
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tiike^ out and, washed his small stock of llnen^ and replaced every 
article ill his knapsack. At the last European village, the cliildreif 
of the poor people presented him with wild strawberries and 
cream, which he says he received ^ standing with one foot in Asia 
and the other in Europe/ These testimonials are highly favour- 
able to the Russian character. 

.Nothing, in truth, could be more civil than tlie poor peasantry ol 
this remote country ; wliereverhe presented himself they were always 
ready to share with him their meals, their tire, and their dwellings, 
with the most cordial good will. At Vladimir, however, on enter- 
uig a house as usual suns c6r6mouie, and taking up a cup to help 
himself to some quass, * his hostess/ he says, ' instantly dashed the 
cup into the street, and with the assistance of others of her sex, drove 
him after it at the end of broomsticks, which were besides not 
spared upon his back/ He soon learnt that in this neighbour- 
hood were a set of people, separatists from the established Greek 
church, known by the name of Raskolnicks, (we hope the Captain 
has given us the right word,) who bind themselves to refuse food, 
lire, and water, and every assistance, to all who are not of their 
own persuasion, and that by ill luck he had entered into the habi- 
tation of one of these schismatics. The further he proceeded, 
however, the better he fared : 

* On reaching the Asiatic side of the Ural chain, I could not help re- 
marking that the inhabitants of all the villages were much more civil, 
more hospitable, and more cleanly dressed ; and in no one instance 
would they accept of money for the food 1 had occasion to procure^ 1 
never entered a cottage but shtshec (a cabbage soup), with meal, milk, 
and bread, were immediately placed before me unasked ; nor could any en- 
treaty of mine induce them to receive a higher reward than a pipe of 
tobacco, or a glass of vodka (whisky). In short, to prevent jiselessly 
troubling the inhabitants, I was obliged to consign my nearly exhausletl 
purse to the care of my knapsack, renouheing the hucknied and unsocial 
custom of paying for food/ — vol. i. p. 133. 

‘ Another remark which attends the traveller on quitting Europe, is 
the fact of his leaving the land of oak, not a vestige of that tree being 
visible, I believe, in Asia. The sable is, however, met with, an animal 
which is never found to the westward of the Ural chain of mountairfs. 
It is also confidently asserted that mice taken from one side to the other 
will not survk'c : thus, nightingales in Devonshiin, sables in America, 
or martins in Asia, arc, I believe, looked for as snow in Equatorial 
Africa/— *iS. 

Our seamaii here seems to have got a little out of his latitude^ 
It is preifty well ascertained, we believe, that the two Americas do 
not produce a single heath, nor the southern hemisphere a rose i 
us to the oak, it is found growing as freely and as fine in some 
parts of Asia, in Eastern Tariary, phiha, Cochinthina, India, 
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qnd Persia, as it is in Europe; and, if we mistake not, Thuft- 
berg mentions liot fewer than four different species in J apau. That 
there are no nightingales in Devonshire, is a vulgar error. 

The account whicli Captain Cochrane gives of the irop and 
copper fouhderies of Ekatherinebourg, as well as of the washing 
gohl sand, if correct, only nmkes it surprizing that they are not 
at once given up by the goverdntent. He states, that 6,000 fine 
young peasants belonging to the crown contribute, by their labour, 
to the public revenue, not more that 5,000/. sterling annually, 
chiefly on account of the corruption and roguery which prevail 
among all the superintending officers, from the higlies.^to the 
lowest. We suspect that he here speaks ^without book/ ind"^ that 
a night's lodging could hardly enable bim to enter into the details 
with which he is pleased to supply his readers. W e have no doubt, 
however, that \ory different results are obtained from a private 
establishment on the same spot. 

‘ The magnificent iron establishment belonging to the Yakovleff fa- 
mily is much better deserving of attention. Six thousand peasants arc 
attached to it, and at present employed in making bar iron for the fair 
of Nishney-Novgorod, iron plates for covering houses, cast-iron utensils 
of various kinds, sleain-ongincs, and immense quantities of cutlery, not 
forgetting the iron images for worship, all finished in a neat and solid 
manner. The buildings appertaining to this establishment are equally 
extensive and substantial ; and the situation of the overseer, who is a 
peasant, is worth two thousand pounds per annum ! The villages of the 
peasantry are well built, and much liberality is evident in every part of 
the concern, which is as profitable, as creditable to the proprietor, whoso 
character stands very high ; afi'ording no small counter proof how much 
die Imperial Avorks are neglected, while those of the individual arc pro- 
tected, encouraged, and industriously persevered in/ — vol. i. pp, 129, 
130 . 

At Irkutsk the society is ’stated to be good, and mostly among 
the Germans; the military •and the merchants seldom meet, the 
latter being considered as little better than Jew pedlars: their 
wives and daughters, liowever, associate among themselves; they 
dress magnificently, but are very deficient in education. The 
jiiil regulations are said to be such as would coipmaiid the 
approbation of the philanthropic Howard; the pysoners have 
plenty of wholesome provisions, and are made to labour on tlte 
public works. Our traveller, however, finds fiudt witii nipy of 
the regulations of government, and is every where fertile in his 
plans of reform in all the departments of state, and in schemes for 
improving the manners of the people. This is fhe national ma- 
lady ; it springs, however, from a noble source, and though we 
sometimes feel hurt at this i-estless^iulerfereiice, we scarcely know' 
" • liow 
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l]OW tO' regret il, especially when exerted, as it always is by tire 
Ca'^am, in the spirit of frankness and good hpniour. While on 
the^uhjcct, we may add, that he corroborates, as far as obser- 
vation extends, every thing advanced by us, respecting the amelio- 
ration of this great feiiipire, in our former i\i tide. 

Captain Cochrane warmly reprobates the treatment which the 
natives of the several tribes of Siberia experience from the Cos- 
sacks, whose despotism, he says, is infamous, ‘ abusing, robbing, 
and flogging them umnercifuily.’ Such, however, is the real or 
supposed utility of these light-horsemen, that by his account 
thhy cannot be dispensed with; ‘ no officer, he his lank what it 
may, when travelling, can do without them — no lioises, provi- 
sions, or assistance of any kind can be procured, no oidcis can be 
given, no punishment can l>e inflicted, no courier dispatched;’ in 
sliort, he adds, ‘ a Cossack is every thing, and therefore in Siberia 
he is feared he is, in other words, the Tartar or privileged mes- 
senger of lsj)ahan and Constantinople. At one place, a Yakut 
prince, having inspected the ukase which directed our traveller to 
be provided with what he might stand in need of, refused to attend 
to it, on die ground that the order mentioned tlie said traveller to 
be a captain in the navy, vvliich he could not deem the bearer to 
be, with a nankeen coat and a long heard, the dress of a Russian 
pedlar — the opprobrium of the nation. The Yakut piincc was 
surely right : the Cossack, however, was proceeding to enforce 
compliance by the weight of his baton, when the Captain interfered, 
and with difficulty prevented it. 

Xn the valley of Sartan, in the country of the Yakiiti, the ther- 
mometer is stated to have stood at 128^ and Sif below the freezing 
point of Reaumur, (about bolovy zero of i'aliienhcit). "J'liis 
IS one of the points which induced us to say that our traveller 
sometimes tells more than he knows. By his own account he 
had no thermometer or instrument of rfny kind ; and yet here, and 
in other places, in the midst of a savage and unfrequented coun- 
try, we have the degrees of cold marked, and sometimes as !ov\', 
too, as 42. * And to prove,* says he, (what required no proof if 
he had actually observed it,) * that X do not magnify the extremes 
of cold, I beg, to refer to Sauc/s Account of Billing’s Expedition, 
and the admiral Sari tchefl ’s account of thesjime;’ hy whom, \ye in- 
forms us, 4o^ of Reaumur or 74"^ ( — 6.3°) of Falireidieit were re- 
peatedly marked ; lie also says, that at Yakutsk, 47° of Reaumur 
, have been registered, equal to 84° ( — 74°) of I'ahrenheit. It 
may be so; but the Yakutsk thernK)meter has shewn at least 20® 
of Fahrenheit lower fhaii we ever heard of before. We shall say 
nothing of his mistakes in redufing the degrees from one scale to 

the 
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the other, because wo must do him the justice to say, that he 
warned us from the beginning not to expect any thing scientific 
from him; which, indeed, fmther appears to be justibed by his 
observing, * how ill we have hiiherto understood the rcflevtive or 
power of the sun in arctic latitudes f — a remark occa- 
sioned by his having seen that huninary on the twenty-second of 
December, when he was, as he supposed, a little north of the arc- 
tic circle. 

The Captain now indulges in some extraordinary stories of the 
prodigious quantity of food which the wild natives of Yakut are 
capable of swallowing at a meal, which perpetually remind us of 
the * festival exceedings’ of thej^skimaux. The public will spaie 
us the details, of which, indeed, they havu already had quite enough 
in the journals of Parry and Lyon. Our traveller is no glutton: 
like Captain Bobadill of abstemious memory, he appears content 
' with a pipe, and a radish to stop the orilicc of tlu^ slomach 
neither is he much of an epicure, unless on gala days, and when 
he falls in with sucli irresistible jnovocatives as raw fish — then, 
indeed, he luxuriates ! 

* Spite of our prejudices, (he says,) there is nothing to be compared la 
the inciting of raw fish in the mouth ; oysters, clotted cream, or the Bnest 
j(’lly in the world is nothing to it : nor is it only a small quantity that may 
be eaten of this precious commodity. I myself luivc finished a whole hsli 
which, in its frozen state, might have weighed two or three pounds, and 
with black biscuit and a glass of rye-brandy, have defied cither nature or 
art to prepare a better meal.* — vol. i. p. 26*6*. 


The inhabitants bordering on the Kolyma justify the Captain’s 
taste, for they live almost exclusively on fish. 


‘ The quantity of fish caught is prodigious, as will be inferred from the 
following account. From Nishney Kolymsk to Malone is a distance of 
eighty miles; the nuinbir of inhabitants in the two places may be six 
hundred, and these consume neiftly two million pounds of fish. Now% 
allowing one hundred and twenty families to represent the six hundred 
individuals, it follows tliat each family receives a portion of about fifteen 
thousand pounds of fish annually, or forty pounds a day. Nor is such 
a quantity by any means too large, considering the number of dogs, 
Avhich arc generally allowed each ten herrings a day, at least during the 
period of woik. Jn the distance above alluded to, there nAy be about 
eight hundred dogs, who consume above four thousand pounds of fish 
daily, during half the year : the other half they prowl about on iho 
banks of the rivers and lakes, and by their sagacity provide their own 
subsistence. Indeed, were it not for them, there would inevitably be a 
plague in the town of Nisliney Kolymsk, for there is no filth whatever 
which is not consumed by ;hem. With resjrect to their howling at 
stated periods, no cock ever crew, nor goose ever cackled more regu- 
hirly than these domestic animals: it would also appear that one of them 
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h tcmstantly pn the alert, and, giving tffc alarm, he is instantly followed 
by the rest during a space of four or five mniutcs/ — pp. 289, ^ 90 . 

,We are not surprised that these people should be subjeef to 
many diseases, move particularly the scurvy ; but we are some- 
what staggered with the Captain s assertion that it Is cured ^ by the 
consumption of raw fish dhring the winter */ — but if cured in the 
wipter, how happens it, th^t * in the summer the disease never 
fails to abate with llie arrival of fresh fish’ ! If it be cured in the 
winter, and abates in the summer, when does it exist in force ? 
His account of’ the following diseases is amusing enough, and w’e 
su|)pose will be new to most of our readers. 

‘ TJie complaints called (liable au corps, and imerachism, must also bo 
specified ; the former is a most extraordinary one, and consists in an 
idea that the body of the patient is possessed with one or more devils, 
attended with incessant hiccoughs. I hc parlies alllictcd with it arc 
generally most delicate and interesting in their appearance ; and it is 
seldom indeed that any individual is cured. In females it prevails to 
such an extent, as utterly to prevent pregnancy. I have seen them hic- 
cough to so great an extent as to induce me to strike them on the upper 
part of the spine, in the hope of relieving them from the pain by a sur- 
prise of the moment. They persist in believing that a devil is in the body 
of the person afflicted, and tliat, until he be removed, the person will 
never regain health. The complaint, whatever it may be, the natives 
consider as an inheritance from their fathers. 

* Imerachism, to which not only the people of the Kolyma, but those 
also of more southern countries arc subject, is equally unaccountable. 
Instead of exciting serious fits, like the last-mentioned disorder, it car- 
ries with it an air of merriment, as it by no means afi'ects the health of 
the person, though it subjects him to the most violent paroxysms of 
rage, fear, and mortification. Whatever is said or done in th6 presence 
of an imerach will be repeated by him. at the moment, however improper 
or vitilenl the act may be, I have scon the dog-master of Baron W rangers 
expedition commit acts sufficient to inghlcn the person in company 
with him. While in an adjoining rodm conversing on points of duty, 
a slight knock at the bulk-head was sufflcicnl to set him a pummelling the 
j^erson with him, merely from a principle of self-defence. Of this same 
dog-master, by the way, a highly amusing anecdote is related, and which 
was confirmed to me, not only by himself personally but also by i\fr, 
Gedenstrom of Irkutsk, who commanded the expedition. The theatre 
was the Fr<fcen Ocean, and the imerach’s dogs and narte were the head- 
most. One forenoon they encountered a large white beiir ; the dogs 
immediatiliy startetl' towards the animal, and the driver, being the dog-' 
master of whom I am s])eaking, steadfastly kept his place, prudently 
remaining by those who only could assist him. In the eagerness of the 
dogs, sharpened probably by hunger, they became entangled with one 
another^ and were almost rendered useless. The driver, seeing the state 
to which he was ivdu<x‘d, resolved to attack the bear with his ostol (a 
stout iron stick with small bells, which* si'ives to stop the narte), and 

' accordingly 
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i^cGonlfngly presented hiinfictf to the enraged hear, who immediately 
raised himself upon the hind legs, and began to cry and roaf most bit* 
telly; the iraeraeh fpllowed the example. The bear then began to 
dance, and the driver did the same, till at length the other nartes coming 
up, the bear received a blow upon the nose and was secured/~-pp. 2S12 

—295. 

The Tchutski liold an annual fair, at a Russian fortress on the 
borders of the country inhabited by these savages, in >Vhich they 
exchange their furs and skin§, sea-horse teeth, and rein-deer 
dresses with the Russians for tobacco and other luxuries, and 
household necessaries. It is not pennitted to open the fair until 
one or more of the chiefs have waited on the Russian commissary, 
to receive baptism at the h^nds of some missionaries from 
Irkutsk, and to pay a nominal tributes Oiir traveller gives the 
following account of tliis initiation to ‘ chiistianitv/ 

‘ The morning was ushered in by the arrival of these persons in stale, 
dressed in their gayest apparel, and seated in a beautiful nartc, drawn 
by two rein-deer, the whole forming a cavalcade of twenty-five or thirty 
pairs. Having reached a large storehouse, to which the altar and 
linages were carried, the priest proceeded to baptize the two men, their 
wiws, and three children ; but instead of being nn rely sprinkled with 
.water, they, men and women, were obliged one and all to strip, ttnd to 
be three limes plunged in a large iron cauldron of ice-water, with the 
thermometer on the spot at 35^' of Reaumur, with no pait of the dress on 
except their trowscis; and were afterwards diicctcd to bathe their feet 
in the same cold water. I could not help pitying the women and chil- 
dren, the former of whom, having long hair, became, as it were, enve- 
loped in icicles. A small cross suspended round the neck, with many 
difficult and almost useless injunctions how to pronounce their newly 
acquired names, completed the ceremony.' — pp. 304, 303. 

As these new converts are entitled to receive certain presents* 
chiefly tobacco, in return, it jfrequeutly happens. Captain Coch- 
rane says, * that the same chiefs present themselves twice or even 
three times to be baptized;* this liick, we think, could scarcely 
be played more than once. The ceremony being perfonned, 
the benediction follows, when, our traveller says, ‘ the poor igno- 
raiUs become quite happy, quite proud, and ultimately quite 
drunk.’ 

Captain Cochrane visited their camp, consisting of J;hree laige 
and thpee small tents; the latter, appropriated to the family of the 
chiefs, w'ere neat, clean, and warin> without a fire, at a temperature 
without of 3.3® of frost; the others, belonging to thepoo[Ae, weie 
disgustingly dirty and otFensive. 

‘ On entering one of these small dwcllmgs, I found the chief and his 
wife perfectly naked, as was also a little girl fheir daughter, of about 
nine years old, —nor did tho^ seem to regard our presence, (Mr. Ma- 
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tiushkin was with me,) but ordered the daughter to proceed and prepare 
some rein-Seer’s meat for us; which she did, in that state of nudity, by a 
fire close to the tent. Having lolled upon the bed.about a quarter of an 
hour, we were treated with the rein-deer meat half boiled, of which we 
of course partook out of compliment. I was, however, obliged to cut 
short my visit from want of air, and the mobt offensive smeii i had ever 

ehdured for so long a time.’ — pp. 309, 310. 

From these people, who are certainly the least civilized of all 
the various tribes of Northern Asia, Captain Cochrane procured 
such information respecting the North-East Cape of that conti- 
nent, as he deemed tit to be laid before the Koyal Society of 
London, especially as he conceived that it refuted a strange 
whim which Admiral Burney e^itertained, towards the latter 
period of his life, that Bearing’s Strait was no Strait at all, but a 
deep bay ; and consequently, that the two continents of America 
and Asia were united. To prove the absurdity of such a notion, 
(fortified by the geograpliical information received from the en- 
lightened Tchutski, who never saw a compass nor know wliat it 
means, and who explain the direction or position of places by the 
rising or the setting sun,) Captain Cochrane addresses a long- 
winded * Memoir on the subject, to the Secretary and President 
of the Royal Society,’ of which it appears they took n > notice; 
owing, as he thinks, to his having committed the unpardonable 
blunder of putting the secretary before the president. On his re- 
turn he demanded back his memoir, which was immediately given 
to him; and one of the * fellows^ whom he consulted on tlic sub- 
ject of this apparently strange treatment, advised him, he says, to 
‘ shame the rogues and print it,’ which he has accordingly done, 
in about sixty pages of letter-press. The paper may be suitable 
enough for the place where it now appears ; but the perusal of it, 
we suspect, will fully explain why the Koyal Society diil not ad- 
mit it into their Transactions- 

It would be tedious to follow 6ur author in the subsequent 
part of his journey over dreary wastes and dismal solitudes, across 
frozen rivers and snowy mountains, at the imminent risk of break- 
ing his neck, or being frozen to death, or perishing with hunger, 
at every step. VVe are only surprized that the young Kamschatka 
girl of foui^oen or fifteen years of age, whom he afterwards married, 
and who is said to be of a delicate habit, should be capable of per- 
forming &e same journey, under all the hardships which, at the very 
best part of* tlie year, must necessaiily be experienced. What 
these are may be partly seen in the letter which the Captain ad- 
dressed to the governor-general of Siberia, accounting to him for 
departing from the original design of his travels. 

*■ From the river^ Kolyma I had last the honour of addressing your 
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excellency; since when 1 have come over a large tract of desolate coun- 
try, nearly two thousand miles, with great labour and some peril. The 
dilficulties 1 have had lo contend with surpass every thing of the kind I 
have ever before seen, and required every exertion of mine to conquer; 
which I did not do under seventy-five days of hard labour. My route 
lay along the Kolyma, Zy 2 anka, Indigirka, Omekon, and Okota; all of 
which are, at this season of the year, large, rapid^ dangerous, and al- 
most impassable rivers. * Besides these, there are numerous other 
streams, as well as lofty mountains of frozen snow, large overflowed 
marshes, crowded and decayed forests, and half-frozen lakes, which 
present themselves in every part of this journey : sufi’oring at the same 
time cold, rain, hunger, and fatigue, with forty-five nights’ e.xposuro to 
the snow; at times without fire in a frost of thirty degrees; and latterly, 
five days being passed without food; neve)* having seen an individual 
during four hundred miles, and but one habitation in the extent of one 
Ihoiisand; being frequently bewildered and lost in the snow mountains; 
— all these circumstances tend to weary and dispirit a traveller upon a 
like journey, and Tender him incapable of addressing your excellency 
in a proper stylo.* — vol. i. pp. 35)9, 400. 

The officer, (Baron Wrangcl, often mentioned in our pages,) 
who was about to proceed from tlie Kolyma to settle the position 
of Shelatskoi Noss, declined the offer of Captain Cochrane Id 
accompany him. I’his, it appears, was o)»c of the objects of his 
journey, though wo cannot imagine how he could possibly have 
accomplished it to any useful purpose without instruments. Ano- 
ther object was that of ciossiiig over to America; this was aban- 
doned, because two Russian ships were in Behring’s Strait. We 
know not wJiy that should have pi evented him from putting his 
original design in execution, unless, which is not improbable, he 
received a hint that such a step would not be agreeable to the 
Russian government. All lie tells the governor, how^ever, is, that 
the naval expedition had the ^saiiie object in view that he had. 

* I cannot be allowed to act \yth them for the reasons before as- 
signed [none whatever are assigned]: I will not act against them; 
and therefore I cannot act at all.’ 

Thus, luckily for himself, disappointed in his intention of cross- 
ing over to America, wdierc he would inevitably have perished, he 
proceeds to Kamtschatka, traverses tliat peninsula, falls in love^ 
marries, and returns with his wife lo Europe, nearly iif the same 
w^ay he had proceeded, and everywhere experiencing the most 
friendly treatment, except at Perma, where ffe and his lady were 
obliged to take up their lodging in a stable, and to bear the iin- 
pertiniuice of the governor. His observations on crossing lake 
Baikhal are rather curious. 

‘ The mountains every where round the Baikhal arc of the most ele- 
vated and romantic appearance.* They arc bold, rocky, much indented, 
I V 2 and 
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mwl very dangerous for vessels in summer, as no anchorage is any where 
to be found. The winds are most violent, and subject to instant changes, 
resembling hurricanes. The sea is said to run mountains high, and as 
the vessels are badly manned and worse officered, it is no wonder that 
numerous accidents occur. Jiiiy and August are considered as the 
woht seasonii, May and June are the best; but whether in bad or good 
seasons, it not unfrequently happens that the transports are twenty-five 
and thirty days in crossing a distance of fifty miles. It is here that the 
power of steam would test exhibit its incalculable advantages.' — vol. ii. 

p. 128. 

Our traveller, however, crosses it in a very diflferent manner, and 
with sufficient rapidity. 

* Having reached the Baikbal, ouf of which the Angara flows, and 
into which the Selenga runs, we coasted it for thirty milts before we 
arrived at the place of crossing. The ice was so clear, transparent, and 
slippery, that 1 could not keep my feet, yet the horses are so accus- 
tomed to it, that hardly an instance occurs of their falling. We crossed 
the lake, and reached the opposite village, which has a considerable 
monastery, in time to breakfast; wc had been two hours and a half in 
'going the distance, forty miles. Such is, however, the rapidity with 
Jwhich three horses abreast cross this lake, that the late governor of 
Irkutsk usually did it in two hours — three hours are generally taken. 
A horse once fallen on the clear ice, I doubt the possibility of getting 
bim upon his legs again. It is dangerous to attempt stopping them, nor 
-indeed is it, in my opinion, possible; if, however, the vehicle be stopped 
on this sort of ice, I almost question the practicability of starting it 
again, without assistance from other people to force the vehicle on from 
behind. On the other hand, I have seen sledges move so much faster 
than the horses, as to overtake and turn them short round, and ulti- 
mately to form a complete circle.' — vol. ii. pp, 129 , 130. 

The Captain makes an excursion to Kiatchii and Maimaichin, 
.the two frontier towns of Russia ^iid China, at which the whole 
commerce of these two empires, which divide between them about 
one half of the old world, is carried on by forty or fifty Russians 
and two or three hundred Chinese. We accompanied the tra- 
veller to tliis singular mart with some degree of curiosity, which 
was but indift’ereiitly repaid; the only new information which 
we collect from his short visit is, that the Chinese live without 
women : ^tbat they told him so, on his inquiring for die ladies, 
we have no doubt, because, like all other orientals, they shut 
up their females, and here more closely than elsewhere, as a little 
brook only separates them from the Russians. 

Sed manum de tabula. Had time permitted, we would readily 
^ have entered somewhat more at large on the homeward journey : 
’'for though, as we have seen, our author travelled at a prodigious 
rate, yet, as he evidently possesses a shrewd and -active mind, he 
could scarcely fail to collect a considerable mass of intelligence 

respcc ting 
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respecting the manners and condition of the various tribes that 
people these interminable regions. 

We have only to Udd, that, although the work, from the writer’s 
want of scientific knowledge, contaiijj) little that is satisfactory on 
the face of the country and its na^ral productions, we shall be 
much mistaken if the general reader does not find in it a good 
deal of information that is at once novel and amusing. 


Art. XIV. — l. Report of the Commissioners for building New 

Churches. 1824 . 

2. The Protestant Dissenters Catechism. New Edition. By W. 

Newman. 1824 . * 

^ E have united these two publications under the same Article, 

^ ^ in order to allow ourselves full latitude for the discussion of 
a very important subject. The First, the Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners for the Building of New Churches, is 
highly gratifying, as it shows the great demand for church room, 
and the eagerness with which it is accepted ; and also in som^ 
degree discouraging, since it discovers still great and imperi- 
ous claims upon the munificence of the public, and that, though 
so much has been done, much is still wanting. The Second is, 
apparently, a sort of official publication, being a modified reprini' 
pf the old standard work among Dissenters. We trust, however, 
that it is not really characteristic of the spirit universally or 
even extensively prevalent among that body. It retains all the 
old and thrice-refuted calumnies against the church, the deprecia- 
tion of its ministers, misrepresentations of its principles, mistate^ 
iiient of its doctrines; with a proportionate profusion of panegyrip 
upon the founders and supporters of dissent. We are rather in- 
clined to consider the real temper of the great body of Dissenters 
not so fairly delineated in their own coarse and uncharitable por- 
trait, as in the following passage from a recent pamphlet, usually 
attributed to the late lamented Mr. Rennell, a clergyman who 
united in a remarkable manner the profound scholar, and laborious 
parish priest ; who, although a strenuous and most conscientious 
supporter of the Church of England, conciliated, vWth success 
almost unrivalled, the respect and esteem, even the attachment of 
all parties, whether they agreed with or dissented fron\his doctrines. 

^ The Dissenters are more a,ctive, perhaps, than they were, but they arc 
certainly far less virulent. They do not fill their ranks upon the principle 
of hostility, but of indifference. A resemblance to the church is rather 
affected than avoided. Their places of worship are no hmwc called meet- 
intrs, but chapels— their ministers assume the title of reverend in 
■ " • p 3 some 
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4ome cas(^ both the liturgy and Uiie surplice are assumed. If you ask a 
common person why he prefers the Di-^-senting chapel to the cliurch, he 
will tell you, that he knows of no ditfeience between them— tliat the for- 
mer is more conveai^it in point of time^ or commodious in point of room, 
and that therefore he attends it. Dissenting chapels in the present day 
^relike cheap shops; there is more sliow in the windows, more seeming 
accommodation in the prices, and more bowing for custom than among 
the old established traders.’* 

The latter part is expressed ^ith homeliness, but the whole 
wStalemeiit is undeniably true. The principles as well as the spirit 
of dissent in the larger part of the body are totally different from 
what they were of old. Of the three denoniinationsr of Dissen- 
ters, a few, and but few, of the old Presbyterian congregations 
exist, and maintain the Arian or Socinian doctrines into which 
they degenerated; still fevver, indeed scarcely any, except the 
Scotch churches in this country, preserve their original Calvinism 
and rigid discipline. It is not always easy to discriminate the 
modern Independents, who ha\e preserved the congregational 
form of worship, and the same meeting-houses ever since the 
time of Cromwell, from those of the Methodists, who have formed 
recent establishments on similar jirinciplcs. The Baptists, though 
subdivided among themselves both as to doctrine and system of 
communion, are a more defined, and w^e believe a prosperous 
body. The Quakers, though we have heard of one or two 
recent proselytes, where we should not have expected them, 
are, \ye believe, ’ stationary. The great accession to the body 
of Dissenters has been among the followers of Whitfield and 
Wesley. But in all the Countess of Huntingdon’s chapels, where 
the Calvinistic disciples of the former meet, a close approxima- 
tion is made to the services of the Church of England ; wdiile an 
attempt to establish the Liturgy as the standing sei*vice of the Wesley- 
ans, at a Conference in the north, was rejected by no great majority. 
In the latter, the original high chufeh principles of their*^ great 
founder ensure at least respect for the church from which they 
seceded, as they state from necessity; and in general, we apprehend, 
a friendly feeling exists. But both in parliament and abroad the 
grant for building new churches has been opposed by assertions 
of the superior popularity of dissent; the enormous and, extensive 
propagation of which has been assumed as a justification of open 
attack, as well as covert insinuation, against the negligence, fte 
inefficiency, the genera! character of the clergy. It has been 
roundly declared that the new churches remain empty, and are 
therefore useless ; that the appeal to parliament for assistance is 

♦ Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq, on Ki*s Speech at Durham, p, 10. 
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only a new proof, not of the zeal of tlie clerical body for the 
.spiritual welfare of the people, but for an extension of their own 
patronage and emolument. Whether, however, this increase of 
dissent is still progressive, or whether it has reached its utmost limit, 
our object is to show that it has been the natural consequence of 
circumstances, over which the clergy, as a body, could have no con- 
troul; which, as they could not counteract, is not to be imputed to 
them as a criminating cliarge | which lastly affords no argument 
against a national establishment for the maintenance of religion in 
a Christian country, as its apparent inefficiency in this respect 
arises from causes incidental to the peculiar manner in which our 
present church was formed, not in any thing necessary to or inse- 
parably connected with its nature. Wg do not mean to deny that 
in so lai^c a body individual cases of notorious negligence, or 
even w'orse, may be detected; nor have we any wish to avert 
the merited indignation from the offenders; but w^e deprecate, 
and wdth justice, the wicked and cruel condemnation of tlie whole 
body, for the sins of a few among its members. We sliall here- 
after revert to the difficulties which arc, unwisely we think, thrown in 
the way of the proper authorities, when they would exert their juris- 
diction to suspend or deprive clerical delinquents ; all we plead for 
at present is, the same justice and charity which we extend to 
others. We dislike, we will speak with greater energy, wc de- 
test that spirit, wdiich would make the general body of Dissenting 
teachers odious on account of the profligate, who may have assumed 
that character for tlie furtherance of their vices : our views are 
general, and will not descend to particular cases ; we discuss tlie 
principles of different systems, not the acts of individuals; we 
shall abstain as much as possible from mingling considerations 
purely political with the question at issue ; above all, we shall 
study to observe that spirit of charity, which, as it will not conde- 
scend to the restraint of fear, lest it should offend by declaring 
the whole truth, will study to express that truth, in a manner 
which ought to give no offence whatever. 

We consider then the clergy as trammelled and impeded in 
their labours by many difficulties, from which they cannot by any 
activity ojr zeal emancipate themselves; and the Dissenters as pos- 
sessing certain advantages, which the situation, the character, and 
the necessary habits of the clergy, as well as the peculiarities of 
the Church Establishment, render unattainable by its ministers. 
Many of these points are, doubtless, sufficiently obvious, and per- 
haps, for that very reason, do not meet with that serious attention 
which they deserve ; others, perhaps, are less prominent, though 
of material importance. We would therefore endeavour to direct 
the consideration of the public to these particulars, somewhat in 
♦ V 4 detail. 
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^Jetail, ssmcl leave the whole question without fear to the justice and 
impartiality of its award ; for it is only for want of information 
or attention that the public in this country is misled: it may Jiave 
its paroxysms of passion, or its obstinate lethargy of prejudice ; 
bnt good sense is sure at last to predominate, to calm the transient 
irritation, and remove the pertinacious obstruction. 

Without (JUOiStion then the first and greatest cause of the dimi- 
nished influence of the clergy, and 'of accession to the Dissenters, 
has been the enormous increase of local population. To^vns 
of a moderate size have extended themselves into vast cities, new 
towns have sprung up on wild heaths and barren moors, with 
the rapidity, and under the same agency, as that building which is 
said in Paradise Lost to i have ‘risen like an exhalation.^ All 
this extraordinary change has taken place for the most part in 
districts which, at the time of the establishment of our church, 
or rather when it adopted the parochial divisions, and took pos- 
session of the existing religious edifices at the Keforniatioii, 
were very thinly occupied by a scattered agricultural popula- 
tion. In the towns the old capacious church afforded tolerable 
accommodation to the parishioners, who were not yet pampered 
into fastidiousness by the luxuries of well lined pew's and cushions, 
but were content to offer up their devotions from a bare bench, or 
an uninclosed seat in the aisle. In our older cities, and the more 
ancient part of the metropolis, tow ers and spires, and perhaps the 
old massy cathedral, indicated from a distance, that due provision 
was made for the worship of God, in proportion to the number 
of buildings for the use and convenience of man. Nothing is 
niQr« striking than the total absence of the stately tower, and the 
spire, ‘ whose silent finger points to heaven/ when we look down 
on these new towns with tneir wide unbroken uniformity of flat 
roofs and heavy parapets ; or in the western part of London, which 
displays more strongly the deficiency of which we complain, by the 
cqntrast which the City, crowded with churches of every height 
and every description of architecture, perpetually affords. It i» 
evident that the clergy had not the power to supply the increasing 
demands for increased accommodation, thus multiplying in all 
quarters. If any where, the blame clearly attaches to the legisla- 
ture : but if we take into the consideration the unforeseen and un- 
exampled rapidity with which this extraordinary change has taken 
place, and that* its progress was simultaneous with the vast expen* 
diture required by the war, we can by no means either complain 
or wonder that every increase of the burthen which pressed upon 
, tlie nation was at that time carefully avoided. The promptitude, 
we might almost add the unanimity, with which the earliest oppor- 
\\\n%ty of peace and of financial prosperity was seized# to devote a 
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considerable sum to this purpose, the establishment of the Society 
for tire enlarging ctiurches, supported with great munificence, and 
the parliamentary grant of the last session, guarantee as well the 
estimation in which the Church of England is held, as the serious 
conviction of the paramount necessity of such measures. But lii 
the mean time the Dissenters had perceived, and with the gre«itest 

alacrity, seized their advantage. Many, we have not the slightest 
doubt, were animated in this baiise by the purest and most disin- 
terested motives, the providing spiritual instruction for the poor 
and ignorant, the bringing home the principles of the Gospel, as 
it were, to the doors of those who were either at too great a distance 
from their parish churches, or.who ccfuld obtain no accommodation 
there. Many were actuated by the less exalted principles of zeal 
for their sect or party. Many, — we speak from conviction, and 
therefore will not disguise the truth, from the spirit of cominercial 
speculation, as finding the building of chapels more lucrative than 
that of houses ; while in a still larger proportion the better and 
baser motives were so mingled and identified, that certainly no 
outwanl observer, and scarcely the conscience within, could dis- 
criminate the comparative force with which the love of God and 
the love of wealth operated ; or in what degrees their combined 
influence governed the conduct. 

But it is unquestionable that in many places the clergy have 
not only to compete with the fair opposition of religious zeal and 
activity, but with the interested spirit of pecuniary speculation. 
In many towns the dissenting meeting involves considerations at 
least as worldly as spiritual. The secure payment of a large in- 
terest for the capital vested, makes the letting of the pews, and of 
course the increase and maintenance of the congregation, not 
merely an object of importance, as far as the advancement of what 
is sincerely believed to be the pure worship of God, or even the 
prosperity of the peculiar sftet, but as a source of income to the 
individuals who have advanced the money. Though not actually 
in the market with Mexican and Columbian scrip. Tabernacle 
bonds are with many as good security and bear as high a premium 
as any other medium of exchange. But this consolidation of 
interest with- religious zeal (especially where the leaders of the 
secession are persons of wealth and influence, master manufac- 
turers or in wholesale trade, possessors of houses, to the rent of 
which the payment for a pew in the conventicle is appended) ani- 
mates and supports the system of proselytism, which is the life of 
all dissent, and which in the nature of things cannot be so actively 
excited in favour of what is old and established. But as habits 
of this nature are obstinate and inveterate, as the spirit of party 
is incessantly vigilant t6 a^ail ail who would again abandon a 

particular 
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particular religious sect, with every denunciation which can affect 
aed^enchain weak minds ; as every kind of influence is employed, 
from individual expostulation and rebuke, to the silent and super- 
cilious compassion of the whole congi egation for ^ the Demas who 
has forsaken thekn 5’ neither must the friends of the church of Eng- 
land be dispirited, nor the decisions of the legislature affected by 
the' discovery that the new churches in many places do not imme- 
diately draw back those, who seceded perhaps originally solely 
from want of accoinniodation in the churches of the establishment. 
In fact, to dissent from the church in many places is done with- 
out difficulty, aud the weakest mind will find few obstacles in its 
way. In a large parish in a town the gradual secession may elude 
the observation, and escape the expostulation of the most active 
clergyman, till the seceder is fairly committed with his new friends. 
But to dissent from a body of dissenters requires no little strength 
of character; to resist the criminations of the whole body, jealous 
at least for the interest of their sect, if not conscientiously con- 
vinced that salvation is not to be obtained out of its pale; to 
adopt again that creed, and attend on that minister whose in- 
efficiency and inferiority to the preacher of the conventicle, he 
has openly asserted ; to convict himself of having been misled, 
and avow his former error ; these marks of a rational and inde- 
pendent mind are not too common, and are not, we apprehend, 
the spontaneous growth of that soil and atmosphere which are 
found in the chapels of Dissenters. In the metropolis the success, 
if we may so speak, of tlie new churches, the large congregations 
with which they are crowded, are flattering symptoms of a return 
to the institutions of our forefathers ; and probably the difficulty 
of maintaining the strict surveillance of the Dissenters over their 
flocks, in the vast metropolis, may make against their influence. 
Notwithstanding however this tenacious hold upon new converts, 
and this rigid jealousy of separation anfong separatists, the principle 
of dissent is so relaxed, by that very accession of the Methodists 
which has appeared to swell their body to such an alarming extent, 
that it can be no longer enforced upon the family with such severe 
and uncompromising rigidness; the children sometimes quietly 
revert to the establishment, while the parents contixuie to attend 
the conventicle to which they have been accustomed. It is no 
longer an inveterate hereditary malady, but a transitory disorder, 
from the contagion of which the nearest relatives escape. The 
feud is not now handed down from sire to son witli all the cherished 
c#neour of many generations, born, nursed, and bred in acrimonious 
Keetility, imbibing prejudice during the whole course of their 
^fdttcation, and associating strictly with those of their own party 
irione; but the falling off and desertion? of the second generation is 
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iiol so much iuciuutered with difficulties^ us th;it of the new con- 
verts who of their own. free will have enrolled themselves in the 
list of couuilmtors aad members of the conventicle. On the one 

part, pai'ental fondness, perhaps a lingering respect for the 
estoblishinent in which they themselves were educated, and some- 
thing of dissatisfaction with the system to which they are, as it 
were, too far plecigetl to retract, temper the regret ; on tlie other, 
the fear of irritating stanch supporters, and probably the hope of 
eventual reconversion, make the secession a subject of remon- 
strance less indignant, and lamentation less uncharitable. Thus, 
although the piesent actual seceders cau scarcely be expected to 
return int<^ the fold ol’ the church, considerable hope may be 
entertained, tliat a very favoura]>le alteration in the general sen- 
timent may gradually take place, when a new generation shall 
spring up. 

But where there is not an absolute want of new churches, where 
the population, to use the language of Mr. Malthus, does not 
press so closely on the means for providing for their support in a 
religious sense ; where alterations in the church, by no means of 
an extensive nature, might add materially to the general comfort 
and accommodation ; it is inconceivable how great difficulties are 
thrown in the way of the clergy by old prescriptive rights and 
faculties granted by the injudicious facility of the ecclesiastical 
courts wherever the fees were to be obtained. A large portion 
of the area is secured perhaps by inclosure, and jealously pre- 
served for the temporary accommodation of some family not 
always resident in the parish ; but the right is maintained w'ith a 
strictness which neither argument, conciliation, nor the duty of 
sacrificing personal convenience to the general good, can induce 
the owner to abandon. 

Another very importafit point, to which the Dissenters have, 
with their usual pliability and sageacity, adapted thehr proceedings, 
has been the total revolution in the manners of the people, as 
regards their hours of rising and going to bed. Society in this 
respect was formerly more nearly uniform ; now, though the ex- 
tremes of fashionable and laborious life are very distant from each 
otlier, the general custom encroaches much more jijn the night, 
and though the benefits of early rising are still perpetually incul- 
cated by precept, they &re not by any means so frequently illus- 
trated by example. Even among our agricultiwal population, 
whose labours imperiously reijuire them to be ^ afield with the 
dawn,^ the Sunday morning is literally that of rest, most frequently 
protracted to such an hour, as scarcely to permit even the male 
part of the family to attend the morning service at the customary 
hours of tlie church. JPorilie female, on whom all the household 
• cares 
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of cleaning and drewslng the children devolve, it IS cei*« 
tainly difficult to arrange the whole family, and send them forth 
to the morning service ; and we all know how easily, in a point of 
religious duty, a real difficulty becomes an imaginary impossibility. 
In large towns this is at least as much the case; but as all tlius 
allow their sleep to encroach upon the day, they make it even, by 
sitting up much later than their forefathers were accustomed, at 
night. It is necessary therefore tS) fill up the longer evening, 
which formerly was not more than sufficient for family devotion : 
hence the idle for occupation, the pious for devotion, seek out 
whatever place of divine worship is open to them. In the esta- 
blishment many difficulties concurred to prevent this adaptation 
of the services to the tim*'^ and convenience of the people. In 
many places, where, as is too frequently the case, the whole 
duties devolve on a single overlaboured individual, it would be im- 
possible, were any addition made to the services, for any one, 
unless endowed with more than usual physical strength and activity, 
to perform the entire task. It would be like the labours of Swift^s 
curate. 

^ All this performed by Robert Hewitt — 

What mortal else could e’er go through it V 

With some of the clergy, that dread of innovation which is, 
according to circumstances, a vice or a virtue, operated most 
strongly. The custom having been begun by the Methodists, was 
therefore considered, whatever might be the circumstances, as hete- 
rodox and fanatic. In others, a conscientious dread of conducing 
to immorality, by leading the young abroad in the dusk of evening 
or the darkness of night ; the conviction that many would make 
the going to divine worship an excuse for escaping the conlroul 
of the master orfatlier of a family, and thus either never arrive at 
their destination, or be exposed to temptation or insult on the 
way ; these m^re serious and rational objections caused many of 
the clergy to resist most strenuously any concession on this point. 
The poor, however, soon discovered that, putting all spiritual 
improvement out of the question, it was more comfortable to 
pass the evening in a warm and well-lighted meeting-house, with 
occupation 'if not edification of the mind, than to cower over a 
scanty and expiring fire, by the feeble light which alone they could 
afford, and by which they could with difficulty, however piously 
disposed, makeout the letters of their closely printed Bible. We 
cafinot take upon ourselves to decide upon tlie wisest course to be 
pursued by the clergy in this respect, as the prudence of the plan 
must entirely depend upon local circumstances. But where the 
accommodation to the public wishes is feasible ; where the town 
gild the church kself are well lighted, should conceive that the 

advantage 
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advantage will probably predominate ; and accordingly, wc know 
that, in many large towns> and in London itself, the practice has 
been adopted witK very general success. Be this, however, as it 
may, long before the clergy had thought it prudent or desirable 
to deviate thus from the customary fonns, the conventicle had 
been rendered as attractive as possible ; its large gleaming win- 
dows, its sonorous psalmody had attracted the passer by ; many 
who hud entered to scoff, perhaps, remained to pray ; an attach- 
ment was gradually formed, either local or personal, to the meet- 
ing or the minister; and, in proportion, the affection for the church 
of their forefathers was weakened and undermined, till the mind 
M^as, as it were, surprized into and enslaved by dissent without 
having paused to examine the argumepts on either side ; or to put 
it seriously to the conscience, whether they consulted more than 
their own convenience in abandoning the ministers and the tenets 
under which they had been born and educated. Experience made 
the Methodists discover their vantage ground; most indeed, 
especially tlie followers of Mr. Wesley, who announced themselves 
rather as supplementary to, than as opponents of the church, 
selected ostensibly and avowedly the time when the churches were 
not open ; the old dissenters fell gradually into the plan : so that 
the evening service is the period at which, if we may judge from 
appearances, they meet with the greatest success, and strive with 
the greatest zeal to make their services and their pulpits most 
acceptable to the taste of their hearers, and most adapted to the 
securing and extending their own influence. 

But we must not disguise another cause of the progress of dis- 
sent in many large towns, the poverty of the benefices. With this 
we shall connect, as operating most strongly in the same manner, 
what we dare to call the vulgar prejudice against the opulence of 
the clergy. Their cnonnoufS wealth, and the implied consequence 
of rapacity and venality, lu>s been the theme of every demagogue, 
and of every sour and discontented pamphleteer during all the re- 
cent struggle with financial embarrassment and excessive taxation. 
It is in vain to detect the grossness of exaggeration,* which is as 
greedily swallowed us it is undauntedly asserted. J}ut though there 
are some prizes, some situations of great splendour and riches, wc 
scruple not to assert on the other side, that, as a profession, taken 
generally, none is worse paid. In order to estimate this point 
with justice, we must take into the account the gyeat expenditure 
of the clerical education, as well as the manner in which the clergy 
must live to keep up their respectability, we may add, their useful- 

• We recommend strongly two pamphlets on this subject by the Rev. Aiiguatns 
Campbell, Rector of Wallasey, ^ 


ness. 
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It is not fair to decide on the wealth of the individual bj' 
the iteind of his iticome. A man in one station of life is far richer 
with £500 per annum than another with £1000. The manner 

in which the clergy mingle with the higher and secondary orders 
of .society is of most inestimable advantage to the country, as 
tending more than any other influence to maintain that respect for 
decency and morality, without which conversation would too fre- 
quently degenerate into license, and^he manners receive an irre** 
parable taint of depravity. On a general view then, reckoning 
the cost of education, the situation they must inaiiitaiii, the chari- 
ties to which they must contribute, the families which, as so many 
from the soundest principles of morality marry early, they have 
to sifpport ; the books whioh, if of a studious turn and inclined 
to acquire a profound knowledge of theology, they must purchase, 
the profession at best is far from lucrative ; and, when years of 
ill-paid and laborious service arc deducted, appioaclies, in more 
instances than is generally- supposed, to the primitive poverty to 
which our political economists would reduce tlic church. We 
speak it to the honour of the Dissenters, that their ministers, 
considering the sphere in which they move, the situation in life 
which they have to support, the original expense at which they or 
their families have been at to qualify them for their duties, (if, 
indeed, they have thought any qnalilication necessary,) are main- 
tained in decent and respectable comfort. Tliere arc instances 
of large fortunes having been made, with the assistance probably 
of pious donations and bequests. Dissenting preaching, to a 
young mail who has no alternative betw(‘eu that and trade, with 
no very brilliant prospects, or even manual labour, is an exccllenl 
speculation. He has but to impose upon the minds of his coiw 
gregalion by talosit, or the appearance of it ; to strike if possible 
into a new path, or to humour the caprices and prejudices of men 
vain of their judgment, and he is suit? of a rich liarvest from the 
weakness of mankind. This is one of the great evils of the sectarian- 
ism of the day ; the preacher is perpetually tempted to abandon 
the bold vantage ground of truth, to conciliate liis audience, and 
flatter their prejudices, on which his maiiiteuaiicc depends; lie is 
not in any respect an independent teacher of religion, he is a sti- 
pendiary expositor of the opinions of his hearers. Such a system 
must lead to pride and self-sufficiency in the congregation ; in the 
preacher to an ..abject subserviency to the opinion of the leaders 
of the sect, and too frequently to an adulatory assurance of their 
superior righteousness as individuals. Ibis we assert without 
fear of violating the rules of the strictest charity, as a necessary 
consequence of that infirm nature, of those passions and that 
pride^ which are the inheritance of niait. 


To 
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To revert to our subject, however ; it happens most unfortu- 
nately, that in our older towns, with some exceptions, the benefices 

are remarkably siuttlli III gcucml, ificy wei'c the vicamges held 

under the abbeys or other ecclesiastical bodies. JBut tlie vicarial 
tithe is in its nature precarious, difficult to collect, and usually 
lamentably deficient in its amount, to say iiotliing of its occasional 
unpopularity. Hence those situations which require the most emir 
neut talents, the soundest discretion, and, in short, all that cun coiir 
duce to extensive usefulness, arc by no means courted by those 
whose splendid abilities and high character command preferment. 
It is in human nature that any man should prefer a country residence, 
with a comfortable income, and no larger population than lie can 
conscientiously take charge of, to a town cure, which is at once 
poorly paid and over-worked. Wc ar^ far from the most remote 
desire of (U picciating the labours of many excellent men who have 
filled these situations, or assuming that the duty discharged is influ- 
enced by the incf)me received ; but wo would secure, if possible, 
the tilling of these more important situations with the most efficient 
of the clergy, by something like a bonus; above all, we would 
have them not forced tv> take the whole oppressive duties upon 
themselves, but enabled to maintaiii one or more assistants in the 
work, as may be necessary. But it is an aggravation of the evil, 
and by no means generally creditable to the members of the 
church of England, to observe how that prejudice, which we be^- 
fore noticed, of tlie general opulence of the clergy, ojverates to 
the disadvantage^ of those whom none can suspect of shrinking 
from the diity, or being too rapacious of the emolument. The 
miserable Easter-olTering and scanty fee, whicb even the most 
constant attendaiits on the church are content to bestow, is often 
nearly the whole remuneration of the clergyman ; ^diile those who 
are thus parsimonious set Uicir consciences at rest by greedily 
believing the extravagant assjertions of the overw^eening wealth of 
the clergy as a body. For this reason, Ave cannot but look with 
considerable anxiety to the future provision for the clergy who 
are to undertake the new churches, wliere the parishes are not 
subdivided. At present, while there is a strong public feeling for 
religion, the remuneration may perhaps be adequate ; but in case 
of a reverse, of an age of lukewarmness succeeding an ag^ of 
fervour, we would have the ministers of such churches in some 
degree independent of the caprice of their congregation ; at least 
without tlie temptation of courting popularity, ana acting on the 
Dissenting principle of accommodating their doctrines to the 
humour and prejudices of their hearers. 

We are not aware that our preceding argument is vulnerable 
on more than one point, ^thg objections to which we wish to an- 
I ticipate. 
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ticipate. It may be asserted that expensive university edu^ 
cation is by no means necessary to form parochial ministers, 
arid the theological knowledge and usefulness of the dissenting 
ministers may be invidiously appealed to as a corroboration 
of the objectipn. But, in the first place, it is certain that all 
the more eminent of the old Dissenters were educated in the 
university — the Howes, the Owens, and the Baxters; and the 
succeeding generations^ — the Dod^ridges, AVatts’s, and Lardners 
were educated by men trained in the same system, before its spirit 
or its form had become obsolete among them. That almost all 
the early leaders of the Methodists partook of the same advan- 
tages is notorious, and Wesley himself is perpetually ascriliing his 
own success to the sound logic wliivJi he imbibed at Oxford. At 
present we have among thb dissenters men of eloquence, of great 
natural talents cultivated with uncommon industry ; but nothing 
less than that complacent self-satisfaction, which identities the 
knowledge ot Calvinistic interpretations of Scripture with the 
highest scholarship and most protoiuid divinity, would place these 
men in comparison with the Laurences, the Sumners, the I ichers, 
the Blomtields, and the Marshes, to quote merely a few names 
which adorn the establishment. But the question is not whether 
a few individuals may not triumph over the disadvantages of the 
w'ant of the best education, but whether we can admit of any lower 
standard for the whole mass of the clergy, who are to maintain the 
character of this country for sober, rational, jiulicions theology. 

If, however, the hold and decisive manner in which we have 
dismissed the vulgar exaggeration of the wealth of the clergy may 
have excited surprize, perhaps this will be still more the case when 
we lay down, as the next cause of the progress of dissent, the 
superior liberalUy of opinion professed both in word and practice 
by the clergy of the establishment. . To all who are accustomed 
to hear of nothing but higli-cluirch bigotry and intolerance, this 
may sound like a paradox ; but to those who will inquire calmly 
and reason temperately, we are convinced that it will appear a 
demonstrative truth* 1 he assertion of exclusive spiritual privi- 
leges is the principle of Sectarianism; its life-blood is detraction 
from the labours of the established clergy. The pale of the iiar- 
ro\v sect, if ft does not contain all who are in the way of salvation, 
comprjzes all who are endowed with certain peculiar advantages' 
unattainable by those without. But exaggerated pretensions, 
whether in politics, physic or religion, will invariably lead away 
the multitude. Only let the assertion of superiority be bold, 
decided and dauntless, and many weak minds will acquiesce at 
wee in the claim, and be as il were surety for its soundness. 
Thus then the Dissenter has the doujble advantage of keeping his 

< adversaries 
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adversaries under controwI*fey the impending charge of illiberalitj, 
while he is, in facj:, self-emancipated from the same restraint. 
He evacts with the utmost vehemence that charity which he knows 
too well oil what his own success depend, to venture on exem- 
plify'ing in himself. *Xf a zculous cluircluiiaii picachcb or puWiblieS 
a warm harangue against that which he may conscientiousTy 
believe a grievous error, every epithet of iutoleriince and of pre- 
judice is launched against liiin ; nor does he usually find cordial 
support from his own brethren, whom he displeases by his vehe- 
mence, even if they strictly accord with his arguments. But let 
the Dissenter or Methodist advance the iiHiie serious charges of 
neglecting theooiils of men, oi» ignorance of the religion which he 
preaches; the partial .candoui of the cta;y either admires the lan- 
guage as ihe offspring of devout boldness, oi at least excuses it as 
that of pardonable enthusiasm. It is in eveiy lespect an unequal 
strife ; on the one side, the appeal is to the jiassions and to con- 
ceit, on the otlicr, to sober reason. However ignorant, however 
eiroiieous the dissenting t(‘acher, it is a task of no slight difficiihy 
to the mild and atfertiouate, though zealous pastor, to eradicate 
his influence oi invalidate his authoritv. The minds of the poor 
and illiterate are only to be moved bv strong and vehement lan- 
guage; they do not conipiehend nice and subtle distinctions; the 
line of demarcation must be bioad and stiongly traced, the points 
of difference must be clear and definite. '^1 lie exclusive system 
piomises largely, and denounce'^ peicni])toiilv . The dogmatic 
assertion of superioi knowledge ol Ooci’s counsels, of peculiar 
sauctitv, or, in niau} cases, of aiUialaud '•ensible intercourse with 
the J^eitv, goes diiectly limiie to the iiudej standing, alai ms and 
awes. The clevgv man, especially if the iiivader^^f his province 
be ill other lespects a good* and devout man, can but insist on 
respect and attachment to anejeut institutions ; on the sin of schism,, 
a topic of all otheis the ino^-t difficult to define and make com- 
piehensible to the uneducated; legitimate ordination, and the 
pow er of administering tlie Sarranients, conferred on the clergy — 
feeble and uninteresting toj^jics when eompaied with the dauntless 
assertion of his ignorance or dislike of the Gospel, denounced 
oil the other side ; or peihaps the extravagant claims m the wildest 
enthusiasm, the relentless terrors- of the most gloomy fanaticishki* 
Thus that very charity which proves the clergynjaii to 
more real practical knowledge of the Scripture, his conscientious 
horror of infringing in the least 6n the great commandment which 
forbids to ‘ bear false witness,^ arc^his strongest impediments in 
the contest : while he is ‘ spoken against' in language dispjtraginr, 
contemptuoij^s, or slipercllimisly compassionate*, fiis only recriffw- 
nation can be what scarcely reaches the understanding or touches 
VOL. XXXI. NO. LXI. Q ihc 
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the pride-hardened hearty temperate argument and aifectioiiate 
exjpatulatiofi. 

We willingly concede to the Dissenters 'the having clearly 

proved the political li^t of exercMiig free judgniem in matters 

of religion ; but the moral expediency of ^suming and acting 
upon that right is quite another question ; and can only be ration- 
ally advised on the principle that all are so far advanced in reli- 
gious knowledge, so unbiassed by '^prejudice, so uninfluenced by 
caprice, and so entirely independent and abstracted from all extra- 
neous and less spiritual motives, as to pass a calm, sober and dis- 
passionate judgment on this most important subject. We confess, 
however unfashionable the doctrine, that we think humility and 
self-distrust would be more wise and prudent in the mass of man- 
kind than a presumptuous confidence in their own decisions. * Let 
every one judge for himself,’ say the Dissenters ; ' let every one,’ 
say we, * be first enabled to form a rational, well-informed and 
deliberate opinion, before he judges.’ Indeed, it is not a little 
singular that the strongest assertors of the entire corruption of 
our nature, and the total depravity of the will, are also among the 
loudest advocates for freedom of judgment, liut will this depraved 
will exercise no influence on this most momentous question on 
which its emancipation from controul or its mortification entirely 
depends ? Judge for yourselves, we reiterate with the Dissenters ; 
but first bring that pride down which may trust to the imagination 
to furnish evidence of personal election, and thus inflate the soul 
into a presumptuous Calvinism ; first gain that strength of cha- 
racter which will not * be blown about with every wind of false 
d^trine ;’ eradicate those passions which may mistake a personal 
dislike of thc^lergyman, on account of some trivial or perhaps 
unintentional offence, for a conscientious conviction of the erro- 
iieousness of his doctrines, or elevate convenience, personal 
advantage, perhaps tlie prospect of pecuniary emolument in 
ajnother sect, into sincere and rational motives for secession 
from the establishment. We are by no means inclined to under- 
f rate the capacities of the lower orders of society. He who reads 
but one book, and that the Bible, is often better informed as to its 
contents thfti many a better scholar, or man of more philosophic 
mkd. The followiiig passage from Bishop Horsley is quoted 
with triumph ^in a Dissenting publication of considerable autho- 
rity, to every word of which we accede: 

\ ^ 1 wilt not scrapie to assert that the most illiterate Christian, if he can 
his'^English Bible, and take the pains to read it in this manner, 

comparing passages) will not only attain all that practical 

^mawledge, which is 4!ieces8ary to salvaldon, but, by God’s blessing, he 
i^li become learned in every thing relating to his religion ia such degree. 
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that lie will not be liable to be misled either by the refined arguments ot 
by the false assertions of those who endeavour to ingraft their own 
opinion upon the oracles of God. He may safely be ignorant of all philo- 
sophy except what is to be learned from Ae sacred ; which indeed 
contain the highest philosophy adapted to the lowest apprehensioOS. 
may safely remain ignorant of all history, except so much of the history 
of the first ages of the Jewish and of the Christian church as is to be 
gathered from the canonical book^ of the Old and New Testament, Let 
him study them in the manner I recommend, and let him never cease to 
pray for the illumination of that spirit, by which these books were dic- 
tated : and the whole compass eff abstruse philosophy and recondite history 
shall furnish no argument with which the perverse will of man Shall he 
able to shake this learned Chriiitian*s faith. I'he Bible, thus studied, 
will indeed prove to be what wc Protestants esteem it, a certain and 
sufficient rule of faith and practice, a helmet of salvation, which alone 
may quench the fiery darts of the wicked.’ — Horsley^ 9 Scrmon&, 

AH this is as just and true as it is eloquent. All we require is 
that this exertion of the best faculties which the individual may 
possess, this sober and temperate inquiry be preliminary to the 
selection of the teacher ; if after that the man errs, we are among 
the last who would condemn his error with severity. But imless 
all this previous diligence in acquiring religious knowledge has 
been shown ; where the time, or the will, or the capacity of self- 
improvement is wanting, it is far better for the poor man to sit 
and listen to his appointed teacher, than erect himself into ajudge 
of religious controversy. With tlie privilege of thinking for him^ 
self in these matters, the consequence of answering for himself is 
inseparably connected, answering, we mean, for the full and im- 
partial consideration of the subjects in dispute, as far as his abi- 
lity extends ; the exclusion of every other motive but sincere desire 
of truth, and earnestness in seeking his salvation. **lt is not merely 
whether he is more moved or excited in the tabernacle than the 
church, he is responsible for the nature of the emotion, whether 
it be that of the vain, uncharitable, peevish fanatic, or that of tlie 
humble, sober and Improving Christian. But with regard to the 
lowest orders of society, the labouring poor, even if the con- 
venticle shall have prospered through causes less creditable to 
the clergy, the inefficiency of the minister, or the careless man- 
ner, in which be may officiate^ an active and zealous successor 
will* be able to retrieve much that has been lost. Where this 
part of the congregation has not been alienated by other causes, 
the deficiency of accommodation in the church, or its distressing 
distm^ce from Ijiis dwelling, the clergyman has so many oppor- 
tunities of intercourse, such facility^of communication, that in the 
cottage his presence will always be welcome, and bis character 
will contmafid attention. Among them the old feelings and twso- 

Q 2 ciations 
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ciations will revive ; the church and the worship of their fathers, 
which perhaps retained a lingering hold upon their affections, may 
be re-established in their attachment ; and through the increasing 
activity of the clergy, and the general adoption of the national sys- 
tem of education, we do not despair of seeiifg a most favourable 
re-action take place, and the church of England re-assume all its 
ancient hereditary dominion over the hearts of the true-born sons 
of the country. Our crowded maiilifactiiring population, we fear, 
ig Still infected by a disease, to which we would not be suspected 

of comparing the most acrimonious dissent. In exorcising the 
foul spirit of infidelity, we sjiy cheerfully and from our hearts,' 
' those who are not against us are;ivith us.' Here, of course, all 
those impediments to thv influence of the clergy above stated 
exist in the greatest degree ; here, and in all those places where a 
vast multitude has sprung up without appointed means of religious 
instruction, the Methodists have laboured with great success, and 
are worthy of all praise. That in many places the religion has 
not been able to eradicate the foul taint of political Jacobinism; 
that the bitterness of dissent has worked and fermented with the 
leaven of discontent and sedition, is not to be wondered at ; and 
unquestionably it is one of the great evils attendant on the wide 
extent of Methodism, that the rich and the poor do not meet so 
often in the same church and around the same altar, where the 
real feeling of Christian equality may conduce so much to the 
benefit of both. At present we fear that it is too common in 
many of the low preachers, and a grievous sin it is, to exasperate 
all the irritation which is caused by the distinction of rank and 
fortune. The passages of Scripture which diiuounce woe and 
danger against the rich are urged perpetually to gratify the spleen, 
rather than tcf^comfort the hearts pf the poor ; to justify their 
haired of the opulent, not to create a spirit of content at their own 
peculiar spiritual advantages. The’ poor are taught to read of 
the. fate of Dives, not merely without commiseration, but with 
sensations of fierce and bitter triumph ; not to use the example 
pf Lazarus as an incitement to humble gratitude towards the great 
and impartial Dispenser of good and evil, but as a ground for 
proud self-<5ongratulation at their own future superiority; their 
predestined enjoyment almost of revenge against those whose state 
they now envy. This spirit sometimes finds its way into works 
of higher pretensions : — 

* Who (says the defender of Protestant non-conformity, speaking of church 
patronage) are the possessors, the proprietors of this^world? What is 
their scriptural character ? How, under any conceivable change in human 
affairs, which should leave human nature ijjsclf unchanged, can we expect 
them tp be, but such as the inspired writei*s emphatically denominate the 
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men of this world 3 men who discern not the things of the spirit of 
God^” to whom they are foolishness^ " because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned/* * — Condcr on^Frotesiant Nmi’Conformity. 

Tliis charitable and authoritative condemnation, be it observed, 
comprises in its sAveeping malediction all the prelates and the 
chief ministers of the crown, in whom the greatest part of church 
patronage is usually vested ; there is more in the same tone, but 
we merely wish to show the tolerant spirit in wdiich tolerance is 
preached ! But the chief hold of the Dissenters is what is usually 
called the middle class of society; the upper orders are still in 
general sound. The historians of Dissent, Messrs, Bogue and 
Bennett, while they allow the fact, account for it with the same 
charity as that on which we have just animadverted: — 

When a person has attained to affluence, a multitude of new passions 
rise in his breast. He pants for distinction, for intercourse with the 
great, and for honours for himself and his children. But among Dis- 
senters these are difficult to be obtained 3 the members of their body 
seldom rise above the middle class of society 3 and their ministers are 
plain men, who make no figure among the gay and the great.* — vol. iv, 
p. 322. 

All this may be true; but may not also the liberal education, 
which the more opulent Dissenters may afford, the intercourse 
witli members of the establishment, who are religious without 
bigotry, have also some effect in removing the sour and obstinate 
prejiuliees in whicli he has been nurtured \ may not the dis- 
covery that Christian faith and practice may be found witliout 
the narrow pale of his sect be some inducement to throw off* the 
trammels of narrow-miuded sectarianism in which be has been 
bound? But we would inquire still further, whether there are not 
in the peculiar class of which the Dissenters aws^vedly consist, 
certain advantages not ciitirdy of a spiritual nature, winch may 
nevertheless operate very powerfully. The petty ambition of being 
a leading elder ; the management of the funds, ait influential voice 
in the appointment of the pastor ; the pride of exercising a strict 
iyurveillance over the flock; the brief authority and the self impor- 
tance ; above all, the advantage of being backed by a considerable 
party in all the woi Idly objects of life, a party in strict connection 
and mutual depeudance, and bound to the support an3 patronage 
of each other in trade and traffic ; these motives, we suspect, are 
much more conducive to the prosperity of tlie numberless places 
of dissenting worship, than the imperfections of our Liturgy or 
the inefficiency of our preachers. It is in this class, too, where 
perhaps the honest pride of independence sometimes overpowers 
the dominion of good sense. If there exists in this country a 
spirit of atta(;Jmient to aiicieftt institutions, there is no leas a sort; 
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of igtimly and self-willed love' of opposition* Whether His right 
be tailed in question or not, an Englishman has a sort of tenacious 
delight in asserting it. I have a privilege, 'and to show that I 
have, I will exercise it> is a feeling witli many far above the age 
of children. Nor inust we fotiget the old poetical truth that ^ a 
little knowledge is a dangerous £ing/ Ofteh w ith etrong minds, 
but partially cultivated, with much good sense and more right 
feeling, thi# class of society is morj^ obstinately wedded than^ any 
other to its own opinions. It has neither the superior information 
of the higher, nor the conscious inferiority of the lower. But 
unfortunately It is precisely with this class that the clergyman is 
most at a loss to find opportunities of intercourse ; while the hours, 
the habits and manners of the Dissenting preacher, who is usually 
one of ihcniaelYCS, enable him to mingle with them at all times 
and at all seasons. It is clearly not desirable that strictly social 
intercourse and close familiarity should exist between the rector 
and this part of the flock, but his occasional visits interfere often 
with their business, make their customers wait, or occupy the time 
which they have devoted to other purposes. This is the case 
with most shopkeepers and the higher orders of artizans; and 
however sedulously the minister may endeavour to discharge his 
duty, and however judiciously he may conduct himself, he finds 
the greatest difficulty in attaining any other influence, than that 
which he establishes in his pulpit. It is chiefly then by this chiss 
that dissent is supported and maintained ; here the narrow and 
circumscribed system of education and mental cultivation is best 
adapted to the leisure and habits of the peculiar class. Too 
much occupied to enter generally into literature, or to take a wide 
range in the field of knowledge, they retreat gladly into their own 
sphere, and submit to the bonds which their teachers prescribe : 
for the Dissenters have tlieir literature, not merely their divinity, 
but their review and tlieir magazines Lpart. The ^ religious world,’ 
an expression w^iich always causes in us a revulsive shudder at 
its uncharitable presumption, stamp all books, not with their 
* imprimatur,’ but their ‘ legatur,’ in a spirit as severe and uii- 
I comprcmiising as the Star Chamber of old, or the Holy Inquisition 
itself. Thgir list of * livres d6fendus’ would sweep away and 
proscribe as large a circle of our authors as the celebrated Cata- 
logue at Rome. ^ Tlie portion of our countrymen, which is called 
by that name which we consider so opposite to true Christian 
humility, comprehends also tiie more rigid part of the establish- 
ment;' but even within this circle, the Dissenters have one still 
narrower, and indeed begin to have their authors on almost all 
ilUl^cts, who have the' advantage that their wotks are bought 
avidity, and secure the upplaiVse of ^ numej^ous herd of 
“ ® ‘ ‘ zealous 
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zealous partizaiis. Among their poeta» Mr. Montgomery 
is, Mfe think, the only one who hats made any great impression on 
the public mind, and whose popularity, as it deserves, is far njorc 
general and extended. Among their works of imagmation, we 
speak of those whi(^ bear internal evidence of having been writteu 
by Dissenters, avowedly holding their doctrines and manifestly 
impregnated with their spirit, we have been much pleased by some 
of the publications by the Ta^or family of Ongar. But a recent 
attempt at a religious novel among the Dissenters has laid open 
scenes, and made disclosures very little creditable to any of the 
parties implicated, nor indeed creating a very favourable impression 
of the mariner in w'hlch some, we trust the least respectable part 
of the dissenting teachers, adfance their own fortunes and govern 
the minds of their adherents. A certjfin Mr. Andrew Reed, ill a 
novel called ' No Fiction,^ thought himself justified in describing 
the discreditable character of a Mr. Barnett, whom he supposed 
in good truth to be dead. The key to this interesting publication 
was handed about in certain circles of the dissenting interest. 
The conventicle love of scandal seems as active and eager as in 
the west end of London ; and as great a sensation was created 
among the sober and demure * professors,^ as by some * piquante’ 
tale, in which ‘ all London' is busied in tracing the leader of 
ton and fashion. Poor Mr. Barnett, however, vindicates his being 
actually in the land of the living, by two volumes of bitter, and 
rather outrageous recrimination. He accuses Mr. Reed of having 
violated something like tlie sanctity of a religious confession, at all 
events, the strictness of friendship; and adds a melancholy history 
of the manner in which his character was blasted, an .infirmity, 
of which the secrets are by all correct and feeling minds considered 
inviolable, laid open to the public gaze, his pro«pects ruined and 
himself pointed at as a profligate apostate. We enter not into the 
quarrel of these two worthies, but in his defence Mr. Barnett has 
contrived to give an insight into certain parts of his own edu- 
cation and preparation for the ministry, which are in themselves 
very curious, and which fully justify us in our assertion, tliat the 
motives which enlist candidates into the order of Dissenters are 
not universally and invariably the most pure, spiytual and un- 
worldly. 

We scarcely know whether to state our next point as a cause 
or a symptom of the progress of dissent, as it psobably operates 
equally in both ways, we mean the sort of reflected interest which 
the Dissenters deVive from the sufferings of their forefathers. 
There is a strong disposition to consecrate the memory of all who 
have suflered in the cause of religion, from the noblest martyr 
to the craei^st fanatic. T^JThe great northern Novelist has at* 
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traded * public attention to those scenes of cruelty and fanati- 
. but has at the same time given inexpiable offence by the 
impartial justice \vith which he has poiirtraycd the times; by 
displaying the gallantry as well a,s the cruelty of the court party, 
the folly and hypocrisy and hard-heartedness of the persecuted 
party, as well as their deep devotion, and holy fortitude. But 
the general tendency of the. age is to make heroes and martyrs 

of all the puritans; to consider their piety unquestionable and un- 
alloyed by baser motives ; to consider all their errors palliated if 
not sanctified by the holiness of their cause ; nor will this tendency 
be diverted by the extraordinary eloquence and beauty with which 
Mr. Southey has recently attempted to enlist the better affections 
on the other side, in his description of the cruel murder and 
martyrlike resignation of Laud. But, as every genuine member of 
the church of England has abandoned the doctrine of coercion 
in matters of religion, we all are inclined to judge that age in 
the spirit of the present. We forget that persecution wai^‘ con- 
sidered by all parties as a duty ; that all were alike fierce, merciless 
and intolerant ; that if on one side the Star-Chamber endeavoured 
to enforce uniformity of opinion by harsh and sanguinary means, 
on tlie other, the slightest suspicion of Anninianisin, the least dif- 
ference on those inscrutable sidjects which angels vainly desire 
to look into, attachment to the episcopacy by which they were 
ordained, and the liturgy which they loved, ensured to the faithful 
son of the church of England the severest proscription, ejection 
from his living, tine at the will of a despotic oligarcliy, iuiprisoiimeiit 
with Hall, or contempt, hatreil and penury, with those })redeces- 
sors of the ^ 2000 ejected niiuisters,^ whowere at least as conscien- 
tious, and certainly much worse used, ft is now not a little curious 
to observe the ccjjitest for the palm of having first dared to rebuke 
the sullen and oppressive spirit of iiiUderauce, and to assert the 
yet iinlieard of doctrine of religious liberty. W hether this merit 
be due to JohnOvveri tlie Calvinist, or John Goodwin the Arminian, 
or our own apostolic bishop, Jeremy Taylor, is now become a 
<juestion as materially afi'ectiiig the glory of each, as in their own 
time it exposed them to obloquy. Considering human nature as 
it is, v\'e lament, but can easily comprehend, the temper with which 
the affairs of tfie church were administered at the Restoration. A 
compromise, which should have included such men as Howe, 
Baxter and Bat^s, within the establishment, was certainly to be 
desired. Mr. Southey indeed tells a damning tale, which tlirovvs 
back all the blame of refusing the conciliation proposed, on the 
Dissenters themselves ; but as that distinguished waiter has^ in this 
instance, by some unaccounUble error in judgment, omitted his 
authorities, we must rest the fact on his simple assertion. Still, 

however. 
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however, though we might wish that the clergy had posscfssed 
sufficient magnanimity to have buried all offences and injuries in 
oblivion, it was scarcely to be expected. Emerging from the 
obscurity and poverty into which they had been injuriously thrust; 
re-occupying the benefices and the means of subsistence for their 
families of which they had been robbed by democratic* despotism j 
slandered in tlieir morals on the loosest and most suspicious evi- 
dence ; stigmatised, hunted frotn place to place, punished for wor- 
shipping God after the manner of their fathers, and proscribed the 
use of their liturgy under heavy penalties, we cannot wonder that 
the clergy urged every possible measure for strengthening and se- 
curing themselves, especially as they had been ruined by conces- 
sion in the first instance. Nor must it. bo forgotten, that many of 
that exaggerated list of 0,000 ejected ministers at the Restoration 
were merely obliged to give up a right which they had usurped ; 
to make room, in their turn, for the original possessors of the 
benefices, whom they themselves had cast forth without pity, and 
almost without maintenance. We have always looked with regret 
upon the failure of the comprehension subsequently proposed by 
Tillotson and Burnet ; a scheme far more practicable, as by that 
time the rancorous hostility of both parties, the remembrance of 
former injuries, had in some degree subsided. Nor do we think 
the alterations proposed in the liturgy altogether ohjectiouable : 
without pledging ourselves to parlieulars, we cannot hut consider 
the corrections, entrusted as they were to such men as Stillinglleet, 
l^atrick and Kidder, w itli the great names above-mentioned, ge- 
nerally safe, and judiciously calculated to diminisb or remove the 
few imperfections, ami siUmcc all rational objections to that noblest 
of uninspired compositions. 

But allow ing the severity of former laws againsrtlie Dissenters, 
ami giving them credit for tlie’foi titude w itli wliich they bore what 
we will not sci uphi to call (f|[>pressiou, nothing can be more ab- 
surd than the conclusion, that the present race of Dissenters are 
to receive the benefit of our sympathy, to be treated as oppressed 
sufferers on account of the harshness with wdiicli their fathers so 
many generations ago were afflicted. Toleratidn, we thank God, 
in this country, is universal; it is virtually concealed, though 
some obsolete laws may remain, and practically enjoyed ; nor can 
any thing be more ridiculous than the miserable grievances, which 
the secretary of what we believe is called the Society for the 
Preservation of Religious Liberty, with his utmost activity and 
zeal for misrepresentation, provides for tlic edification of Lord 
Holland at the annual dinner of that worshipful board. — But in 
the second place, unquestionably the lineal descendants of the 
three denominations, with tfie Quakers, (by much the smaller 

body 
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bodj* W6 apprehend of the IMssei^s,) are sJone entitied to this 
inheritance of pnblic interest from the distresses of their founders. 
The Methodists, whether Calvinistie^or Wesleyan, have sprung up 
in tlie bosoitt of the most profound peaco and perfect toleration ^ 
the law has taken them un^er its protection, 91^ inde^ peculiar 
privileges of exemption have been conceded to dissenting teachers. 
They haive no persecutions to boast, beyond the tricks of mis- 
chievous boys^ or the pelting of some uncleanly missiles* Indeed 
in ^he Lives of their founders, although occasionally a clergy- 
man t^re and there might display a want of temper, in their inter- 
course with the higher orders of the liierarchy they themselves 
cannot but admit the uniform propriety and gentleness with which 
they were treated. We allude especially to Benson, Bishop of 
Gloucester, Gibson Bishop of . London, and the Primate Potter, 
whom Wesley himself calls ' a great and good man.’ But it seems 
rather hard that llie clergy of the present day are to be taunted with 
the bigotries of their ancestors; to receive an entail of obloquy front 
the severities of Laud, and what is termed the uncompromising 
spirit of the bishops at the Restoration, w hile we are to hear of 
notliing but the hardships, the losses, the penalties of Presby- 
terians, Independaiits and Baptists; not a word of their scur- 
rilous provocations, their divine right of presbytery; their Venner 
and his fifth-monarcliy men, and the levelling principles adopted 
from the followers of John of Leyden: we are to forget entirely 
,that even tlie peaceful and demure Quakers had their fanatics 
who went regulaj’ly into the * steeple house,’ to insult the minis- 
ter; their crazy James Nayler, whom w^e see that the bard of 
that unimaginative race Bernard Barton has taken under his poeti- 
cal patronage. In short, religious enthusiasm sanctiiies every 
cause, justifies'every measure, palliates every otfence; is admitted 
as a plea in every case, excepting tliat enthusiasm wliichmay ani- 
mate the clergyman to the zealous ilefeiice of his own apostolic 
church, his own established institutions, his own character as a 
sincere minister of the gospel. 

. In a former Number w^e attempted to define the different man- 
ner of preaching ^hicli prevails in the church and among Dis- 
senters, to tttplain the causes and the consequences of that diffe- 
B ut we took no notice of the great advantage which the Dis- 
senters possess in tlie strict adaptation of their buildings for the 

Q ose of preaching. Hideous and unsightly, as tliese long 
. barns usually are, the interior is usually well calculated for 
its purpose ; while no greater exertion is required from the 
^preaclier, than to fill a given space crowded w'ith his auditors, all 
aure arranged in such a manner that not one inch of atxommoda- 
tion is lost : — thus that great accomplishment of a preacher with 
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Uie coiiunon peopfe, a leud' and sonorous voice> loses none of 
eiFect> and as their buildings are rarely very large^ the eilbct is 
comparatively triding. Far different the case of a clergyman, who 
has to fill not merely the navci but the long'*drawn aisles and deep 

recesses of aa old •church, where a wide-scattered^ though not al- 
ways numerous, auditory demands a constant and violent exertion, 
fatal to the intonation of the voice, and often severely injurious to 
the health. Many of our old churches, beautiful as iliey are, 
M'erc built rather for the long processional services of the Ca- 
tholics tlian for preaching; not that we object to the Gothic 
style for oiir new churches, where it is regular and uniform, and 
where the facility of hearing is studied : it is where the accommo- 
dation neither is nor can be m proportion to the size of tlie build- 
ing ; where all is rambling and irregular^ aisles and galleries and 
chapels crowded together without plan, according to the taste and 
fancy of various succeeding ages. 

There is one cause more, which we wish to touch with tlie ut- 
most delicacy, but which we cannot conscientiously omit. It is 
the system adopted by sonic of the clerical body themselves, whose 
zeal we admire, whose conscientious discharge of duty is worthy of 
every praise. We shall explain our meaning by recurring to the 
words of one, with whose opinions, as the reader has already 
seen,* we certainly do not entirely agree, but for whose labours 
we have a profound respect. 

* Many pious and even eminent ministers have so humoured and 
indulged their people, as to render them captious, self-conceited‘, and 
ready to take ofteiice at every faitliful and needful reproof and expostula- 
tion. Good Mr, Newton, than whom few stand higher on many grounds, 
had erred in this respect at Gluey to that degree that he could not preach 
a plain and practical sermon without exciting inquiries through the town. 

What has been the matter? Who has been telling something that led 
to this subject By this anej other concurring circumstances, though 
exemplai-y, meek, and loving in the highest degree, he became an Eli at 
Olncy, and really could not keep his station, having lost almost all his 
authority and influence. And when it was known he was about to go, 
it seemed the detei’mination to thwart and oppose him in all his plans for 
their benefit. Gluey, when Mr. Newton left it, swarmed with Autino- 
mians, and when 1 , about a year after, became curate of the parish, most 
of the professors of the Gospel were Dissenters j and 1 had to attempt 
raising a new congregation in opposition to the Antinomianism, apd 
anti-diurchism, which prevailed. In a population of 2500 peopk, often 
not one hundred got together on a Sunday morning till nearly the end 
of the service, and half of these from other places. A great majority of 
Mr.*Ne\ytdn’s people had died before this time 3 but the Antinomians and 
Disseiitef^ bad quite undermined his inlluence 3 while labouring assiduously 

* Art^ n. 8f this No. pp. 48 rt seq, 
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to carry off liis people, they met with no opposition / — Letters and 
humaus drapers of the late Rev. T. Scott. 

This is unquestionnUle authority, and xyejfe it not invidious, WO 
could name of our own knowledge other places where the conse- 
quences of the adoption of this exclusive and sectarian system have 
been precisely the same. Indeed it is the boast of the Dissenters, 
whose historians, Messrs. Bogue and Bennet, dwell on the fact 
xvith great complacency, and at considerable length. Now, in the 
instance in question, it cannot be assumed that the successor 
preached a different doctrine, and therefore revolted his congre- 
gation : for in tlie first place the secession took place during 
the incumbency of Mr. Newton, with whose opinions those of 
Mr. Scott, we believe,^ strictly coincided. We may indeed con- 
sider, in our more sober and temperate judgment, that the admi- 
nistration of strong and excessive stimulants in religion is almost 
as dangerous as in physic; they produce great immediate effects, 
unusual power and activity ; but in both cases the appetite so in- 
creases, that it is afterwards in vain to prescribe moderation ; the 
feverish and exalted tone is given to the conslifution, which we 
must feed with still increasing excitements, f)r it will seek them 
for itself elsewhere. But this is not all: — what we principally 
object to in the system adopted by those excellent men, is the xvant 
of independence, the too great subordination of their own conduct 
to the judgment of others. They are not teachers, l)ut coiidescond 
to be taught. The very strict line of demarcation which they 
draw between the religious and the worldly ]>art of the ffock, 
needlessly irritates the latter, while it dangerously Hatters the for- 
mer. Accustomed to great deference for their opinions from one 
pastor, the ‘ professing’ part of the congregation w ill rigidly exact 
it from his successor, having been tavght to listen not as learners 
but as judges; having not their consdenccs, but their prejudices 
perpetually appealed to, they arrive at that state in which Mr. 
Newton’s congregation at Gluey was found by Mr. Scott; and 
pass, by a rapid and easy transition, from having been praised and 
honoured as an ^ elect and pecitliar people,’ into that, for the pre- 
valence of which Mr. Scott, an admirable judge, is our voucher, 
proud Antindqiianism. 

We have thus endeavoured, with perfect impartiality, to state 
some of the re^asons^, which should exempt the clergy from that 
general impeachment upon their conduct, whicli is often deduced 
by theiy enemies from the progress of dissent. That our church 
establishment is perfect, that it has notits evils and inconveniences, 
we should be the last to assert; but we do confidently affirm, 
that on the whole it is most admirabJy adapted to tlie circuni- 
stalices of the country. It has produced, and w ill sQll we trust, 

as 
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an long as the Universities maintain their high character, produce 
men of all descriptions of talent, from the eloquent antagonists 
ot infidelity in the fiehl of letters, to the humhie and contented 
Village pastor — from the dignitaries always on the alert, like Hors- 
ley, to employ the comparative leisure which tlteir advantages 
afford, to illustrate the Scripture, and defeat the encroachments of 
heresy ; down to that character which we hope still exists, though 
in circumslauces morc^ suited to the times, the pious curate who 
* is passing rich on forty pounds a year/ 

That the interests of tlie Church arc dear to the nation at lai^c ; 
that by tlui Dissenters themselves it is considered absolutely ne- 
cessary for the maintenance #)f true religion in this country, >ve 
have no doubt whatever. A few sour*fanatics and a few cross- 
grained politicians may look forward with bitter hope to it's down- 
fall, or with greedy anticipation to its plunder. We would safely 
rest its defence on its utility. As far as the preservation of ortho- 
dox opinions, the gradual declension of the old Presbyterian con- 
gregations from Calvinism to Arianism, from Ariaiiism to Socinian- 
isrn, and their consequent almost entire dissipation, are melan- 
choly evidences, to show how precariously uniformity of doctrine 
can be maintained upon principles of dissent. Even the great name 
of Clarke led away few in the Church of England into the heresy, 
which was the ruin o( that sect, through instruments far less pro- 
found and Icanied. fn the ( iiurch itself differences of opinion will 
exist upon certain ijigh and mysterious points, which her articles at 
least have not rigidly defined ; which have equally embarrassed all 
pliilosopliv , and all false religions ; and which the Sacred Scripture 
has to all a})peaiance intentioually left unexplained. But the 
vital princij)le of dissent is disunion ; difference opinion is at a 
premium, cheerfully paid hy«tIiose who are eager to he the leaders 
of a new sect ; or to discover' some new and compendious way of 
insulating them still more closely from the general body of Chris- 
tians; and appearing or fancying themselves to possess some 
secret and esoteric point of belief, withholden from the many. 
That the church may not constantly maintain the same general 
activity, which at }) resent s(‘ems to prevail ; that at tlig period pre- 
vious to the explosion of Methodism, it was too quiescent, we are 
not inclined to deny. Not but that even this has been exaggerated 
by her enemies. There was much, even trusting to»the records of 
the Methodists themselves, of that retired and unobtrusive piety 
in our villages, which w^as content wdth the old Duty of Man, the 
precepts of which it humbly endeavours to fulfil. Most of those 
tracts which are published by the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge ^ere written at ^Siat period ; and though somewhat too 
formal and, scholastic for the exigencies of the present time, prove 

nevertheless 
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neveittieless that zeal was not c^n<it even in the bosom of the 
cliurch. But the fiict is^ that great emergencies and great dangers 
are necessary to stimulate great exertions ; it is to the progress of 
infidelity^ to die horror exeited by the formal ^^boHthm of Christi- 
anily in France^ preceded by the spoliation of the church, and fol- 
low^ by the horrible atrocities which might be expected ; it was the 
furious anti-<«hiistian zeal displayed.even in this counify, which co- 
operated With the progress of Methodism in awakening all minds to 

a sense of the inestimable value of riieir religion. Hence we appre- 
hend the general impulse was given ; an impulse, which however 
it may hurry men’s minds away into blind fanaticism, and cause a 
waste of money upon vast objects of tiiisdirected charity, is working 
through a thousand clianiie*ts for the general go^xl, not of England 
alone, but of Europe; not of Euro|>e, but the whole world. It 
has imperiously demanded and succeeded in establishing our 
church on a solid foundation in tlie Etist and W^est Imlies ; nor at 
present do we foresee any probability of its relaxing so far, as to 
permit anotlier period of that indolence and liikewaniiness which 
is the natural result of security, to bring reproach upon the esta- 
blishmejit, or inspire its adversaries with hopes of success. Within 
its sphere, its consciousness of utility, that noblest stimulus, will in- 
ci’ease^ nor can we encourage any hope that its antagonists, w ith 
more of whom it must'necessarily come in contact, w ill abate their 
jealousy or repress their encroachments. But lier cause is that of 
good sense and rational piety ; her benefits are felt through the 
whole mass of society from the highest to the lowest; her interests 
are interwoven with those most dear to the majority of the king- 
dom ; we therefore trust her, without the least apprehension of 
danger from tlio blundering demagogue, the bitter and envious 
Dissenter, or the artful Infidel, wlio'w.oldd make common cause 
wdtli the latter, in order to overthrow that whicli he knows to be the 
bulwark of sincere Christianity ; we trust her to the right feeling, 
the sober reason, the well deserved attachment of her country, wdiicli, 
under divine providence, will maintain her in Iut state of dignity 
as well as usefulness ; the church which has producc<l more learn- 
ing than Europe, which is defaced by fewer blemishes, anti 

adorned by as much true religion, as any system of Christianity, 
since tlie days of the Apostles. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Art. I.' — Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Hanley^ 
Esq^, the Friend and Biographer of Cowper, written hy ^himr 
se ^ ; with Extracts from his private Correspondence, and tm-’ 
published Poetry ; and Memoirs of his Son Thomas A Iphonso 
Hayley, the young Sculptor. Edited by John Johnson^ EL.D. 
Rector of Yaxham with Wtlborne, in Norfolk. 4to. 2 volsr. 

TT is stated in the preface to these volumes, that Mr. Hayley re- 
ccived a very considerable annuity during the last twelve years 
of his life, as the price of his own Memoirs, \vhich he was to leave 
in a fit state for publication. Many an unfortunate author has 
found, in the prospect of posthumous fame, a flattering unction 
for the disappointment of ill-founded pretensions ; and some, of the 
highest order, have contented themselves with the sure and certain 
hope of it, under the indift’erence or injustice of their contempo-^ 
raries. But Hayley is perhaps the only person who ever dealt 
with his posthumous reputation as a post-obit, and converted it 
into a present income. Both parties might reasonably expect, 
that the auto-biography of one who, during many years, was the 
most fashionable of li^ ing poets, would, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, excite the attention of what is called the reading public. 
And even if Hayley had been less conspicuous in literature him- 
self, the Intimacy which he was known to have enjoyed with men 
so eminent in different ways, as Romney, Gibboji, and Cowper, 
might have authorized such uu expectation. Hb had also ob- 
tained some popular celebrity^ as a biographer, owing to the man- 
ner in which his name had been connected with that of Cowper : 
for, although his life of that most interesting and amiable man bore 
abundant marks of tlie constitutional feebleness which appears in 
all his writings, the materials were of such sterling value, that 
they made the book one of the most popular and delightful of our 
times. That Life, like his Life of Romney, was as remarkable for 
what it suppressed, as for w^hat it communicated. These, however, 
are cases in which the sin of omission ought not to be severely con- 
demned. It is to Hjiyley’s honour, rather than to his dispraise, that 
he exercised a scrupulous tenderness towards the memory of bis 
friends, which he did not think it necessary to observe concerpildg 
himself, when he became his own biompher . The preface to mese 
memoirs infopns us, that tte Edit6t lias ^ abstracted some pas- 
voL. XXXI. NO. Lxn. T sages, 
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sages, which, if an opportunity of advising had been afforded him, 
he is persuaded the author himself would have omitted/ Something 
concemitYg these passages will be said in the proper place. Suffice 
it here to observe, that, in tlius eaerctsing his discretion, the ejditor 
has acted like a true friend, and with a just regard both to the 
living and the dead. 

The Memoirs are written in the third person, a less natural, and 
therefore a less pleasing form, than if the first personal pronoun 
Jtad tieen allowed its proper placet They have the less excusable 
fault that they are written as if th^ author aft'ected throughout not to 

•appear his own biographer: matters of fact arc stated hesitatingly, 
and as if by inference from other things ; and by this useless artifice 
of style, one charm of auto-biography is destroyed. The truth re- 
mains; but the stamp which should authenticate it, is wanting. We 
have, indeed, seldom seen a book which more completely disap- 
|>oints the expectations it might reasonably raise ; so cold and feeble 
18 the manner, and so little does it contain of those literary reminis- 
cences w'ith which the author’s mind must have been stored. We 
may gather from it, however, an account, amusing in some points, 
and not uninstructive in others, of one so conspicuous in his day, 
that he must always hold a place in the history of English literature. 
We may show what were the real services which he rendered to 
letters, and to what his disproportionate reputation was owing, 
without attempting to revive that which in tfie course of time and 
bf nature is defunct. To slay the slain w ere a work of useless se- 
verity, even if the memory of a gentleman and a scholar were not 
entitled to respect from all who have any pretensions themselves 
to either of those characters. 

The Memoirs begin, as it was fit they should, w'ith some account 
of his family. Thomas, his father, the only son of Thomas Hayley, 
Dean of Chichi^ster, was educated at Exeter College, and lived as 
a private gentleman in Chichester, ^iis first wife was the heiress of 
an opulent meixhant. She died earl^^, without issue, leaving him in 
circumstances ‘ sufficiently affluent to disregard the article of for- 
tune in his second marriage.’ No woman " had ever a juster title 
to the aiTectioiiate labours of a biographer,’ than the lady whom Ke 
afterwards addressed and married. She was the daughter of Co- 
lonel Yates^ who had represented the city of Chichester in parlia- 
ment, but by the ruinous expence of a contested election, and by 
improvident habits, was deplorably reduced in fortune, when this 
daughter gretv up. Shew^ent, therefore, to reside with a maternal 
aunt; wife of the then Bishop of Ely, Dr. Gooch, ^ a prelate,' says 
Hayley, ‘ who might have said, with Cardinal de ftetz, that he had 
f/anus peut^itre la moifis ecclesiastique quifut dam funiversJ In 
days, ^hjUfcfa preferment was often hiost unwisely and uu- 
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warrantably bestowed ; but if the Bishop had neither the disposi^ 
tion tior the learning, which ought to have been considered as the 
indispensable qaal^cations for his high office, he possessed extra- 
ordinary talents, and delighted in forming the * character of his 
niece. Her situatjon, however, was by no rnean^^ happy. Tlie 
advantages which she might have enjoyed from his kindness, -and 
from the society which frequented lys house, (for he was a inan oC 
ffie finest manners, and the most engaging vivacity of mind,) were 
in great measure frustrated by die penuriousness of her aunt, and 
ahe was often reduced to keep her chamber under a pretext of in- 
disposition, from the absolute want of the most common articles 
of dress. To relieve herself from this pitiable dependence, and 
at the same time afford some assistance to her parents, she bad 
almost determined upon assuming a fictitious name, and trying her 
fortune upon the stage; — a perilous adventure, for which, however, 
her person, countenance, voice, and elocution, appeared to qualify 
her in a singular degree. While she was painfully hesitating whe- 
ther to enter upon a mode of life, which, in those days, was at- 
tended both with degradation and danger to the female character, 
Mr. Hayley solicited her hand in marriage, and was strongly 
seconded by all her friends. His person, talents, character, ana 
situation in life were all in his favour ; the lady, however, feared 
some danger from his extreme generosity, and his propensity to 
indulge in expensive pursuits ; and she made it the condition of 
her acceptance, that, on his marriage, he should diminish instead 
of increasing his equipage ; a stipulation the more remarkaMe, as 
she herself was ^ far from being an enemy to splendour.* After 
the day had been fixed, she was seized with the small-pox 5 she re- 
covered from this frightful disease without injury, and in the year 
1740, they married, and took up their abode m tiieir native city of 
Chichester, wliere William their second sou was born on the 
of October (old style), 174^. 

Hobbes was frightened iifto the world by the Spanish Armada, 
and his constitutional timidity has been ascribed to the original 
panic which became, as it were, part of his nature. Hayley might 
have been frightened out of it, if his mother had not possessed that 
presence of mind which is among the best gifts of nature. The 
French were jit that time expected to make a descent* upon^ the 
coast of Sussex; and just after the birth of this babe,. came' news 
which were entirely believed, that they had actuallji^ landed at 
Pevensey, and were marching to Chichester. Mr! Hayley would 
immediately have removed his wife and child to Portsmouth, as a 
place of security ; but the mother refused to hazard her infilnt^a life 
by such a removal. The invaders,- she said^ might very probably 
never reach Chichester^ and if they did, shebad confidence enodgh. 
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in Ifa^ir huinauily to think it impossible that they should injure 0 
wbman in her sittiation. But though the danger to vs^hicb hef own 
life^ more than that of the infant, would have been expend, was 
thOa averted by her courageous composure, the alarm of invasion 
in Us consequences produced great and fatal injury to this family* 
Mr. Hayley hlid raised a company called the Chichester Blues, 
and exerted himself with so nyich zeal and success in the military 
ptispardtions which it was necessary to make, that he received a 
letter of thanks from the Duke of Newcastle, and the offer of a 
baronetcy. The title he was prudent enough to decline. But 
in supporting the military character, he was led into imprudent 
expellees, and into those habits of convivial intemperance, which 
were then the banc and the disgracetof society. Confiding in the 
strength of his constitution; he would; after a night of iutcmpcr*" 
ance, instead of seeking to recover himself by sleep, plunge into a 
cold bath, and by that means prepare himself for the business of 
the day. Tlie admonitions and entreaties of his excellent wife 
were of no avail; but lier apprehensions were soon verified; for 
this desperate imprudence brought on a pulmonary disease. At 
a time when her eldest child was lying in a dangerous fever. Mrs^ 
Hayley was obliged to leave it, that slie might attend a dying hus*» 
band to Bristol Hot Wells. There he expired, after lingering a 
few weeks, and by his own desire was buried at Eartham in Sussex, 
a beautiful and sequestered village, where he had purchased a small 
estate, and built a diminutive villa, to which he sometimes sent his 
children for the advantage of better air. Mr. Hayley was one of 
those men for whom it is a misfortune to have been bora rich; 
Had it been necessary for him to follow some profession, he had 
abilities which might have raised him to distinction ; and in the 
pursuit of fortune, he would have disciplined and enriched his 
mind; whereas, ih the enjoyment of hereditary wealth, his talents 
were dissipated. They were such as "rendered him capable of en- 
joying it wortliily. His son, who wa^ in his own day better read 
than most of his contemporaries, says, that his common-place 
books contain proofs of extensive study. ^ He was enough of a 
mdtician to compose a couiitiy dance, and enough of a poet to 
translate a sportive ode of Horace into spirited English verse.' 
Atod he had a passion for sculpture, painting, and architecture. 
Th^a latter pursuit led him into some whimsical expences : he left 
at bis deatl|an additional apartment to his house unfinished; but 
ofaoringuiar arcopstruction that it puzzled all persons to conceive 
what it was intended for; and his son could only conjecture that 
it wa0 to be a dimimitive representation of the great mosque of 
8ii Sophia, at Constantinople! 

, died ip 1749^ leaving two children. The eldest^ a most 
... - promising 
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pronibiiig boy, survived him only fM^o years^ falling a victim to tlie 
then imperfect practice of inoculatioiu Both children would }iave 
been inoculated at fhe sa^ne time, if one of their guardians had not 
suggested to the mother that it was risking too much to hazard the 
lives of bodi at onCe. The survivor had escaped even a more 
pitiable death in his earliest infancy. Mr. Hayley would not 
allow his wife to nurse the infant, lest it should injure tlie beauty 
of her form, a motive wliicli,*thc author justly remarks, ‘ ought 
never to be mentioned without reprehension.^ The woman who 
was hired to perform a mother’s office was so deficient in the vital 
treasure, (it would be a pity to defraud the reader of this flower of 
speech,) that tlie poor cliild w^s nearly star^ed to death before the 
cause of his wasting away wus (listovcicil. 

Left now with an only child and a diminished fortune, Mrs. 
Hayley removed to London, and placed the boy at a small school 
of considerable reputation at Kingston, luulcr a master by name 
Woodeson, a person who had the lionour of reckoning George 
Steevens and Gibbon among bis scholars. When Jiis mother had 
taken her leave of liim and left him there for tlie lirst time among 
strangers, the child, instead of joining any playfellow's, sate down 
under a tree alone in the desolation of his heart, and w ept. He 
ahvays remembered the kindness with wiiich his master^s daughter 
came to clieer and caress him. Worse evils, however, than those 
which were in store for him, could hardly have arisen from actual 
desertion. A dreadful fever broke out in the school; the mistress, 
relying upon her own experience and an ignorant apothecary, 
tampered with i. too long; undw^hen Mrs. Hayley, on being told 
that her son was slightly indisposed, sent a man-servant on whom 
she could rely to bring her an exact account of the state in which 
he was, his report was, that she must not only visit him herself, but 
take a physician with lier, or dicre would be little chance of saving 
his life. To Kingston accordingly she hastened, with Dr. Heber- 
den and with William’s nurse. They found him in such a con- 
dition, as much from misinaiiagemeut as disease, that, when Dr. 
HSberden departed, lie spoke to the nurse in private, and said he 
had promised to return on the morrow', but that this was only to 
relieve Mrs. Hayley ’s anxiety, for his opinion was l|^at the child 
would not be alive so long; indeed, he added, you can hardly wish 
him to live. And he requested that, if the little suftierer should 
expire, as he thouglit must he the case, during thutnight> a mes- 
senger might be sent early in the morning to apprize him qf it,a^ 
he could not leave l^ondoii that day without extreme , incouve- 
iiience. To remove the child was impossible ; and, for days and 
weeks, tlie mother and nurse watched over ‘ their little wieck of a 
human being.’ A more piftable case can baldly have been re- 
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cordocl, nor a mote surprizing restoration; for the disease had re^ 
duced him to the last degree of weakness, and not having been |at* 
tended with sufficient Care in that deplorable state, three of his 
veriebr(R were so injured, (absolutely dislocated, he says,) that his 
sight was impaired, and his mental faculties appeared to be de- 
strpyed. The physician, who was as humane as he was skilful, 
thought it his duty to prepare Mrs. Hayley for the worst, and told 

her in ey ought hardly to wish to save the child ; for if they were 

to succeed in kecking him alive, which was almost impossible, 
there was great reason to apprehend that he would be a cripple 
and an ideot. Under this severe trial the mother was supported 
b^ a reliance upon the mercy of God, and declared her full persua- 
sion that He would grant both the fife and the suspended senses of 
her child to her fervent prayers, if she faithfully discharged the du- 
ties of a parent. On a former occasion she had felt what it was to 
suffer for not discharging them ; and now they were performed 
* through a length and severity of trial that ensured to her the love 
and admiration of all who were witnesses of her maternal virtue : 
and at last she had the delight of hearing that virtue most grate- 
fully, though inadequately, acknowledged and recorded by the re- 
covered son, whom she watched with indescribable tenderness and 
fortitude through the years in which he was destined to suffer a 
calamitous suspension both of corporeal and mental faculties.' 
After some weeks he had regained strength enough to bear a re- 
moval to London : but as the summer approached. Dr. Heberden 
advised that she should take a lodging at Richmond, and put the 
child under the care of Dr. Jjcwis, of Kingston, whom Hayley 
describes as an excellent man of science and humanity, who had 
afterwards the honour of reading lectures upon chemistry before 
the late king at Kevv, and who published a volume with the extra- 
ordinary title of Commerciurn Philosophico-Technicum, or the 
Philosophical Commerce of the Arts. Dr. Lewis applied him- 
self with the utmost solicitude and zeal to a case vChich seemed 
almost hopeless; and it is to be regretted that the ' unusual Expe- 
dients,' which it is said ‘ his rare chemical skill enabled him to try,' 
should not have been remembered, or not recorded. Their suc- 
cess was sum’ll as to afford hope, not for the life alone, but for the 
distorted body and suspended intellect of his patient. Every day 
the child was taken in a carriage into Richmond Park, apparently 
incapable oft noticing any thing; but one day, as if his sense of 
perception had been instantaneously restored, he exclaimed Ah ! 
at seeing a hare start up before them. Mrs. Hayley used to speak 
of that moment as the happiest of her life, and never mentioned it 
^thOut tears of gratitude to Heaven. 

was long before he recovered the use of his limbs, after his 

faculties 
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facultjbs were restored; * first he learnt to walk upon crutches; 
then without them upon legs of unequal dimensions :’ but during 
these years of helplessness he appears to have acquired that love of 
fine literature which raised him to'idistinction, and constituted the 
main enjoyment of jiis life. His passion for poetry, he says, arose 
from hearing poems Tead by his mother. The Bishop of Ely had 
t^en great delight in improving her mind, and she possessed in a 
high degree the accomplishment of reading verse with discrimi- 
nation and feeling. Soon after he had recovered strength enough 
mhis limbs to walk^he was attacked with the small-pox; but even 
the natural disease proved less injurious to him than the inocu- 
lated one had done to liis brother, and he had it in the mildest 
form. At that time it was the practice to keep the patient in bed, 
a discipline to which the boy was ve*’y unwilling to submit, not 
being sensible of any weakness or disorder which rendered it ne- 
cessary. At length he bargained with his mother that he would 
continue in bed as long as she desired, provided she would read 
aloud to him the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sydney, w^hile he was so 
confined. And he enjoyed the pleasure of hearing the whole Ar- 
cadia read ‘ by the voice in which he deliglited.’ It was at that 
time one of his favourite books; there could not be a more hope- 
ful indication than this predilection manifested; but spring blos- 
soms are not more frail and uncertain than the promises of early 
genius. The nurse too, who had partaken in the solicitude and 
watchfulness of his long illness, contributed in no slight degree to 
encourage him in such pursuits. This person, who continued more 
than fifty years ' as a beloved and revered character in his family,’ 
(and it is no slight j)roof of goodness in any family to find an old 
and faithful servant thus as it were adopted into it,) was as fond of 
books as her mistress, and when Hayley one day happened to ask 
her if she had ever read Ilci^ner in English, replied with a smile, 
' Aye, long before you were born !’ One of his amusements was to 
spout tragedy before this nurse. He was enacting Othello once 
ill this manner, and catching up an open penknife from her lap, 
vwth which she was taking a gown to pieces, as he pronounced the 
passage — 

* I took by the throc'it the circumcised dog, 

And smote him thus’ — • 

he suited the action to the word, and forgetting that the instrument 
was sharp, smote himself on the breast so dangerously, that the 
surgeon, who was instantly called in, declared the hlow must have 
proved fatal if the knife had not providentially struck one of the 
ribs. 

During these years he was under the tuition of a Mr* Ayles, for- 
merly a fellow of King’s Cjpllege, but who then, in very advanced 

T 4 life 
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aiid Induced ciretimstancea, supported himself by giving lessons 
m^teek and Latin by the hour> and by making an index to the 
Journals of Pariiatnent* The tutor did his« part welh and the 
pupil was neitlier wanting in capacity nor diligence. By the time 
^ had reached his’ twelfth year» he was sui&ci^atly strong in body 
to be placed^ by his tutor’s advice, at Eton. Mrs. Hayley was 
persuaded that an education at one of the great public schools was 
necessary to form the proper character of an English gentleman; 
wtin wis penimsioii she sacrificed her greatest pleasure, l^t of 

superintending and witnessing his progress at home. Hayley per- 
haps was not sufficiently sensible of the advantages which he derived 
at Eton; for he, like Cowper,was one of those persons who thought 
that the evils of our public schools more than counterbalanced the 
good they might be expeeted to produce. His lameness, which 
was still considerable, at once exposed him to the insults of unfeel- 
ing boys, and disabled him from resenting them in tlie only manner 
they could understand ; and the recollection of tlie tyranny and 
injustice which he endured during his first years was so vivid that 
he always recoiled from the thought with indignation and disgust. 
He was one of those spirits which it is easy to lead, but difficult 
to drive ; and a punishment hastily indicted, and in his own opi- 
nion undeserved, had at one time almost provoked him to abjure 
studies, in themselves congenial to his inclinations. But when he 
bad Roberts for his tutor, the kindness and encouragement which 
he received produced the good effect which generous treatment 
never fails to produce upon u generous mind. A collection of PZ/Jy 
Exercises which he transcribed at this time, iu six volumes, and 
which Roger Payne, then young in his art, bound for him in what 
was tlien the best maimer of that celebrated artist, must be at this 
itey of no trifling value. He himself appears to have written well 
iu.Latm< w'hile a schoolboy, and to h^jtVe composed English verses 
with a facility which in those days was less common than it is at 
piusent. 

It was not Hayley’s wish to obtain a fellowship at King’s Col^ 
lege ; and, when he drew near the top of the school, he easily per- 
suaded his mother to let him relinquish his chance, and enter in the 
same university at Trinity Halbui college which he preferred, be- 
cause the stfidents enjoyed some exemptions under the plea of 
being trained for civilians, and he wished to enjoy as much leisure 
as possible for his favourite pursuits, which were pretty equally 
divided between literature and art. The latter study he pursued 
by the advice of his new acquaintance, George Steevens, under a 
drawing-master by name Brotherton, whom he always remembered 
with friendly respect; his intimacy with Meyer, the most eunuciit 
miniatui'e painter pf his day, was ac|vautageous to him in this 

. respect. 
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respectv and he appears to have made considerable proficiency in 
this delightful and most useful of accomplishments » Here too be 
commenced his Italian reading under Isola, who was then at- 
tempting, in forlorn circumstances, to gain a livelihood by teachr 
ing his own language in Cambridge, and who attributed the sue* 
cess which he afterwards obtained to the favour he experienced 
from Hayley and his friend Thornton, who were two of his 
earliest pupils. Having learnj; from him to write and speak the 
language , with fluency, they tlien read with him some of the Spa^ 

nish historians and poets; and* thus Hayley laid the foundation 
of that knowledge to which he wns indebted for most of his repu- 
tation, and by which he became awTiter of much gi'eater influence 
on literature than has yet been acknowledged. It w^as well, per- 
haps, for such a person, that he could aflord thus to neglect the 
peculiar and proper studies of the university ; and it was well also 
that his constitution enabled him to bear the intemperate appli- 
cation with which he devoted himself to these pursuits. He left 
college in 17C)7, witliout taking a degree, having entered himself 
at the Middle Temple. 

Tiie three years which he past at Cambridge were a part of 
his life whereon he always looked back with pleasure ; and well he 
might. He had formed friendships there so well chosen that 
nothing but death dissolved them. He had pursued with ardour 
and success a course of studies well suited to liis talents and alto- 
gether congenial to his taste. Though his patrimony was not 
large, it was sufficient to preclude all anxiety concerning his 
prospects in life. And, to crown all, he was in love, where his 
affections were well placed and happily returned. The parents 
of the lady had in her infancy expressed a wish that she might 
Jive to become the wife of Hayley ’s elder brother; and when 
this was told Hayley by one, of his guardians, iTr. Ball, the Dean 
of Chichester, he answered with natural vivacity, then she must 
certainly belong to me by hereditary right, and I shall assuredly 
make love to her. They were on the way to pass a few days 
with the family when this sportive declaration was made; what 
had been said in jest soon became a serious .feeling, by help of 
a thunder-storm, which surprised them when walking in the 
groves. The groves, he tells us, w^en? ^ peculiarly fuited to con- 
templation and to love;’ and the lady was constitutionally af- 
fected by thunder. She fainted in his arms ; and the effect of 
so opportune an accident showed that thunder can accelerate love 
as well as vegetation. Hiis occurred just before he went to 
I'a^ide at Cambridge; tlie attachment was encouraged by his 
guardian, and silently approved by his mother, who hoped 
that ‘ it mi^ht quietly tak^ root in his heart, and prove to him 
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of double »»e, as an incentive' to diligence in his stt^ies^ and a 

f reseiTative against the coarser affections of youth® liberty/ 
t was not doubted but that the father, who was a i^served and 
cautious man, would in due time approve his daughter's choice; 
a secret correspondence was carried on, and some four or five 
years past away while this happy dream of hope continued. 
Then, however, the course of true love ceased to run smooth, and 
their intercourse was finally broken off in consequence of some 
anonymous letters. Whence this malicious interference proceeded 
he seems never to have discovered; and the editor of his Memoirs 
has suppressed the details into which he had entered, thinking 
that, however such circumstances must have interested him at the 
time, and even in remembrance, they could only be irksome to the 
indifferent reader. ^ 

Before he quitted Cambridge, Mr. Hayley took a house in 
Great Queen Street, which he believed to liave been the residence 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller. The house was lofty and commodious, 
and a few trees in the area behind it gave tlie library windows ^ an 
appearance of verdure and retirement.' Here he deposited and 
arranged the books which his father had left, (a considerable col- 
lection for those times,) and those which he had added to them, 
for he had early begun to lay in materials for a literary life. In 
1767, a few months after he had quitted Cambridge, he set out to 
visit two of liis college friends who were then in Edinburgh. A 
journey to Edinburgh in those days was not so frequently under- 
taken for mere amusement by English gentlemen as a voyage to 
Egypt is now. The stage coaches, in fact, appear not to have 
proceeded farther north than Newcastle ; for, having travelled so 
far in the stage, he tells us that, with the assistance of the bell- 
man, he obtained a fellow-traveller to proceed in post-chaises. 
From Edinburgh, he and his friends planned a journey to Inver- 
ness, for the sake of visiting the scene of Macbeth. Tlie motive 
was a worthy one, but the manner in which it is mentioned is one 
proof of many that even the most refined of our countrymen had 
not at that time acquired a taste forthesublimer scenes of nature. 
Not allowing themselves leisure for this, they took what he calls 
' an extensive view of the country, visiting Glasgow and Stirling, 
and the seat V^f the Duke of Hamilton and the Falls of Clyde, 
Loch Lomond, it seems, was not thought worth seeing, and Loch 
Eattern had not then been heard of. Hayley has recorded in 
familiar verse a pleasant day at Glasgow with the Foulis' and 
Simlmn, and preserved a singular remonstrance in rhyme from 
his mathematical teacher at Edinburgh, upon, his want of dili- 
> gence and regularity as a pupil. He confesses that his time was 
employed much more suitably to 'his inclinations, in fencing and 

riding 
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ridiil^ uii^r Angelo’s iiistmctions ; and it appears also that a 
dancing-mster had been called in to complete his education. 
Worse things have J>een learnt at Edinburgh since it became a 
school for metaphysics and political economy : and it M^ould be 
unjust to infer, from the manner in which Hayley disposed of his 
time there, that there was any tendency to frivolity in his cha- 
racter. On the contrary, few of his contemporaries were ani- 
mated by so generous an ambition, or employed the means of 
fortune with which they were favoured; in the advancement of 
such worthy pursuits. 

On his return to London, a short trial of the study of the law, 
and a short attendance upon its practice in Westminster Hall> 
convinced him that, whatever^requisites he might possess for that 
profession, he had no inclinalion for it. He had often, he says, 
addressed to his excellent mother, sentiments such as Milton ex- 
pressed to his father; 

— — ‘ neqtte enim, pater, irejuhebas 
Qua tia lata patet, qua pronior area luen, 

Certaque cojidendi fuigct spes aurca nurnmi : 

Nec rapis ad leges, male custoditaque gentis 
Jura, nec insulsis damnas clamoribus aures, 

Sed magis cxcultam cupiens ditescere mentem, 

Me procul nrhano strepitu, secessibus altis 
Abduct um Aonice jucunda per otia ripce 
Pk(cbi£o lateri comitem sinis ire beatumJ 

^ Thou never badst me tread 

The beaten path and broad that leads right on 
To opnlcnce 5 nor didst condemn tliy son 
To the insipid clamours of the bar, 

Tile laws voluminous and ill-observed : 

But, wishing to enrich me more, to fill^ 

My mind with treasure, led’st me far away 
From city din to deep retreats, to banks 
And streams Aonian, and with free consent 
Didst place me happy at Apollo’s side.’ 

Cowpers Translation, 

Like most young poets, his thoughts were directed toward the 
drama; and he expected to obtain immediate fame and fortune by 
writing for the stage. Dryden had engaged to produce four new 
plays every year: he ‘ thought himself modest in his purpose of 
composing only two in the same space of time, and moderate in 
calculating upon a thousand a year from the pfofit. A news- 
paper supplied him with a subject for his first serious attenqpt. 
The story was deeply tragical: a son, condemned for a capital 
ofience, takes poison, witli which his fatlier supplies him> to avoid 
the shame of a public execution ; and, when it Is too late, tidings 

come 
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come that a pardfon has been obtaitied. It appeare4j^|^him sin-^ 
gUlarly adapted for moral as well as dramatic ejffect. ™he piece 
was finished, and, having obtained the approbation of the * partial 
fWend^ to whom it had been shown, was presented to Garrick by 
a gentlcsnan intimate enough wdth him to expect sincere and sum- 
mary proceedings. * If you think it unfit for the stage/ said he, 
^ Itond it back to me with any mark of rejection, and we will pester 
you no more on the subject ; but, if you think of it as I do, and 
resolve to produce it, I will then bring to you my friend the 
author. But remember you are upon honour, and engaged not 
to ask even his name, unless you have previously delennined to 
try the success of the play.' After * the anxious suspense of a 
few weeks' Hayley w’as informed that he was to breakfast with 
Garrick, who w’us delighted wdtli iht', tragedy, and who aceord- 
ingly, upon their meeting, declared that he had not seen for years 
any new piece of which he could eiit<‘rtain such high expectations. 
Another breakfast w as appointed, at wliich all particulars were to 
be settled — when, to the bitter disappointment of the poet and 
his friends, Garrick told them he had reconsidered the play, and 
was afraid it was not calculated for stage-effect ; a profusion of 
compliment and professions followed, and ^ the tragedy ended in 
a farce of adulation.* It was understood afterwards, that Mrs. 
Garrick thought the tragedy weanling lii pathos, and Ilayley sus- 
pected that he was indebted for some ill offices on this occasion 
to one of his literary ac(]uaintaiice, who, if we guess at him rightly, 
has the reputation of having done more malicious things than any 
of his contemporaries. 

Managers have frequently shown, both in the pieces which they 
reject and in those which they bring forward, what might be 
thought a strange want of knowledge in their own profession, if 
we did not bear in mind how little *depeudeiicc can be placed 
upon the judgment or temper of an audience. Even in courts of 
justice, verdicts are sonielimes given which asloiiish the bench, and 
in cases where no worse motive than a perverse humour can be 
iniputed to the jury. In the present instance, theie can be little 
d^rubt that Ganick was right in his second opinion ; for, although 
Hayley always continued to think that the subject of his play was 
singularK adijpted for the drama, he did not think the tragedy 
itself worth publishing w'illi his other dramatic compositions ; and 
in those compositions the very limited extent of his dramatic 
powefS is seen. He had, however, the merit of perceiving that it 
wastimb to lay aside tlie old slock of stage plots, such as had pre- 
ypjriteSf'fbr a full century, which he has described with some hu- 
his receipt to make a Tragedy : — 


^ Take 
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' T^e a virgin from Asia, from Afric, or Greecfi, 

Aileast a king’s daughter, or emperor s niece j 
Take an elderly Mi^^ her kind conifidant 
Still ready with pity or terror to pant, 

' While she faints and revives like a sensitive plant ; 

Take a heroj thought buried some tcn^ years or njore. 

But with life enough left him to rattle and roai*; 

Take a homd old brute, who deserves to be rack’d. 

And call him a tyrant teji times in each act : 

Take a priest of cold blood, and a warrior of hot, 

And let them alternately bluster and plot : 

Then throw in of soltliers and slaves quantum 

Let them march, and stand still, fight, and halloo enough. 

Now stir all together these separate parts 

And season them well with Ohs !^faintings, and starts : 

Squeeze in, while they’re stirring, a potent infusion 

Of rage and of honor, of love and illusion : 

With madness and murder complete the conclusion. 

Let your princess, though dead by tlie murderer’s dagger. 

In a wanton, bold epilogue ogle and swagger j 
Prove her past scenes of virtue arc vapour and smoke, 

And the stage’s morality merely a joke 5 

Let her tell with what follies our countiy is curst. 

And wisely conclude that play-writing’s the worst. 

Now serve to the public this olio complete. 

And puff in the papers your delicate treat.* 

Hayley’s dreams of literary ambition were for a lime suspended 
by the anxiety and agitation which the breach of his first attach*^ 
ment occasioned, and then by tlie pleasure of a second love, which 
in a singular manner grew out of the first. A daughter of liis 
guardian, the Dean of Chichester, had been the friend juid confi-^ 
dant of both parties during their secret intercourse, and through 
her their correspondence had been carried on. She had been se- 
verely censured for this in all anonymous letter, and the strong 
expression was there used, ihtit after such impropriety of conduct 
on her part, no man w^ould think of marrying her. As the young 
lady was attractive both in person, manner and accomplishments, 
and already so intimate with Hayley that tliey called diemselvea 
brother and sister, it is not surprizing that he soon proposed ta 
disprove the malicious prediction of this unknown enemy by mar- 
rying her himself, nor that the lady should have consented to be- 
come bride instead of bridesmaid at the long expected marriage^ 
Long and familiarly acquainted as the two families hrfd been, there 
was only one objection to tlie union, but that was the most serious 
of all objections ; — ^the mother of Eliza was insane;, — and 
Hayley asked her son if he had taken into his view the possibility 
that this calamity might be inherited. His answer was, < in tliat 
• * case 
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case I should bless my God for having given me courage saflScient 
to make myself the legal guardian of the most amiable and most 
pitiable woman on earth/ The excellent parent replied^ ' My 
dear child, I have done. Your heart is very pure— your feelings 
are <]uick and strong— your intentions are alvsjays kind ! I will not 
thwart your affections^ but only pray to heaven that th^y may be 
rendered the source of lasdng happiness to yourself/ And she 
immediately offered to facilitate his wishes, by enabling him to 
settle upon his wife the estates which were her own jointure. On 
the dean’s part the offer was received with the heartiest alacrity, 
and the marriage took place with the cordial approbation of all 
the friends on both sides. The ceremony was performed in the 
cathedral by the bishop. Sir William Ashburiiham, who was re- 
markable for his line voice and impressive elocution. At its close 
the bridegroom said to him, with great sincerity, that it w^as a high 
pleasure to hear any part of the Prayer Book read by his lordship ; 
but the compliment called forth a blunt and unexpected answer— 
* This is tlie worst service in the church.’ The bishop, it seems, 
had found it so in its consequences to himself. The time came 
when Hayley must have remembered this as a speech of ill omen. 

It was the wish of the dean and his other friends that he should 
apply himself to some business or profession. At one time he 
thought of studying physic, at another of devoting himself to the 
church, to which he was strongly advised. It had been well for 
him if that advice had been taken : for he was not wanting in de- 
votional feeling, and the restraints of his profession, correcting 
the infirmities of his personal character, would have made him a 
better, a wiser, and a happier man. His doubts and deliberations 
ending in nothing, reminded him of the Latin poet — 

' * Dum duhitas quid m, tu potes esse nihil ; 

and he satisfied* his own mind by applying to himself Cowley’s 

lines — 

^ * Their several ways of life let others chuse. 

Their several pleasures let them use, 

But I was born for Love, and for the Muse !' 

Fortunately he was born to some patrimony also, or he would have 
found that Love and the Muse make but sorry provision for their 
retainers. His own fortune and his wife’s did not amount toge- 
ther to affluence, but they enabled him to provide a carriage for 
his mother, whose health was now beginning to decline, and whom 
he seems nlw^kys to have loved and honoured as she deserved; 

After the disappointment of his first dramatic attempt, be was 
advised to gain a footing on the stage by new modelling some 
celebarated piece from the French, either of Racine, or Corneille, 
or Voltairev which might make way by its success for an original 

^ ‘ production. 
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production. TBe advice appears to have been given by George 
Steevens ^ and Hayley must have learnt to see things with a jaun- 
diced eye when he afterwards persuaded himself that it was giv^en 
with the insidious afid envious motive of diverting him from a bold 
original effort* Believing it, howeviir, to be sincerely given at the 
time, he followed it, and iinished a tragedy from the Ilodogune, 
which he called the Syrian Queen. It was presented to Colnian, 
who, without keeping him in suspense, sent it back, with a cxmr- 
teous letter, pointing out in wlfat respects he had injured the play, 
by weakening the character of Rodogune, and aggravating the 
horror of Cleopatra's part, wdiich was too horrible already.^ May- 
ley was not insensible to the justice of this criticism; nevertheless 
the rejection occasioned some degree of indignation that the 
theatres should, as he thought, thus be shut against him, and ' being 
persuaded by his own sensations that he had a considerable por- 
tion of native poetic fire, he resolved to display it in a composition 
not subject to the caprice of managers, yet more arduous in its 
execution.' He determined to begin an epic poem. Holding it 
for a maxim that a poet in his works of magnitude ought celebrate 
domestica facta, to devote his talents to the glory of his country, 
he resolved to chuse his subject from English History, and his 
' passion for freedom' made him fix upon Magna Charta, taking 
' for his heroes the Barons and their venerable director the Arch- 
bishop Stephen Langtoii.' The subject is, perhaps, the best 
w hich our history, barren as it is in such subjects, could afford ; 
but it is one thing to fix upon a fine situation for building, and 
another to erect an edifice tliere which shall not disfigure instead 
of ornamenting the scene. 

Tlie satisfaction with which any effusion of malevolence is re- 
ceived in the shape of criticism has given rise to an opinion that 
men are envious of superiority, and delight in Whatever seems to 
detract from the merit of their eminent contemporaries. If there 
be this disposition in the piddic mind, the greater is the crime of 
those who pander for it. But assuredly a very different disposi- 
tion prevails in private circles. Every man of any intellectual ac- 
tivity has a little spliere of his own, wherein his talents are acknow- 
ledged,hi| hopes encouraged, and his success regarded w^ith honest 
and liearty exultation. The feeling which prevails in such circles 
may be under the direction of a crude or erring judgment, but it 
is in itself a Isiudly and a generous feeling, and it shows that men 
would be better than they are, if so much pestilent industry was 
not employed to corrupt them. The society in which Hayley 
lived cannot be considered as a fair average of the then existing 
public, for it was very much above that average: in that circle his 
epic ambition was fostered, and he commenced the task with the 
• * approbation 
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stpprobatioii of lii» friends to ijuicken his natural ardour. Two 
iiieoi4ent8 checked his progress. His friend Meyer was so de^ 
lifted with the commenceitieiit^ that he intreated Haylfey to let 
bitii procure from Cipriani some designs for the poem. Hayley 
W4»9 pleased with the project, and hastened to produce a scene 
which bad been planned for a future canto, and which wa^ thought 
well suited for the artist. He wrote some three-score lines ; the 
only copy was put into Cipriani^s hands, who promised well, and 
intended well, and carried die versus constantly in his pocket till 
be lost them. They were irretrievably gone; for though the poet 
belietedPthey were really the very best verses he had evertoiii-» 

posed, he could not recollect a single line of tkem. The subject 
therefore was not willingly resumed,«ibecaiise it brought with it the 
yexatipus recollection of hjs loss. The other was a serious evil- 
Going to dine on board Captain Cookes ship, the Resolution, be- 
fore she sailed on her last voyage, he received a blast in his eyes 
from a severe east wind, which proved a long and most afilicting 
calamity. It put an end to his painting, and most materially im- 
peded his literary pursuits. 

Among other circumstances relating to this intended monument, 
which was to have been more durable than brass, and loftier than 
the pyramids, Hayley used to regret the loss of one golden oppor- 
tuifrty which blind fortune had thrown in the way of one then 
blind as herself. During a summer's residence at Lyme, he be- 
came acquainted with the two sons of Lord Chatham, then lodg- 
ing with their tutor in that town. William, the youngest, was then 
* a wonderful boy of fourteen, who endeared hiipself not a little to 
Hayley by admiring his favourite horse, and by riding to show him 
several romantic spots in the vicinity of Lyme, where an earth- 
qu^e is supposed to have produced a wild and beautiful singu- 
larity of appearance iu the face of Nature. Some of these scenes 
had been first remarked and admired by l^ord Chatham, who had 
an eye for all the charms of rural sceftery in their wildest neglect.’ 
Not having the faculty of second-sight, with whatever other inspi- 
ration he thought himself favoured, Hayley could not divine tl\at 
his young companion was one day to be prime minister; and he 
used often, he says, to regret * that his own poetical rqgerve had 
prevented hisi»iiuparting to the W'Ondcrful youth the epic poem he 
had begun on the liberty of their country.’ Alas ! the minister was 
not more like Mecaenas than the poet was like Virgjl. 

About four' years after his marriage, that love of the country 
whicb was the most pbetical part of his character, iiiduibed him to 
give up his residence in Loudon, and fix his abode upon his pa- 
tei^tml ground at Eartbam — a spot to which he had been attached 
from childhood, and where he hoped the peculiar salubrity of the 
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air might rei^tord lii 9 mo^er’^ declining healths Tlmt hope wi^ 
not realized; ^he Jabom^i^ * an oppi^fisiyiB malady Avhich 
rendered her life burtbenaome to beiaelf^ A friend, who had 
studied, medicine in* his youth, and was fond of giving gratuitous 
advice, gave her a prescription which he described as a most effi* 
caciou^ remedy for her complaint. It was sent to a chemises at 
Chichester, who inquired for whom it was intended, and then as- 
sured the servant, with an oath, that his mistress would kill herself 
if she did not take great caret Upon this Hay ley urged her, if 
she was very desirous of trying the prescription, to do it under 
the immediate care of her London physician, take their faithful 
old nurse with her, and go into lodgings for that purpose. Tliis 
was at the end of November j the advice was approved and fol- 
lowed : she reached London, thought herself better fpr the jour- 
ney, and on the 3d of December, expirea in her sleep, at the age of 
fifty-six. An abominable calumny was raised on this foundation, 
and it was said, that he had occasioned his mother’s death by 
turning her out of his house in the depth of winter ! She was in 
truth an excellent and admirable woman ; of whose peculiar en- 
dowments, he says, the most lively idea may perhaps be given by 
a simple but energetic expression of the nurse who had passed 
so many years in her service. ‘ My mistress,’ said this affectionate 
old servant, ‘ my mistress ought to be the queen of the whole 
world.’ Majesty indeed, he adds, was the cliaracteristic feature 
both of her countenance and her mind, but it was majesty so 
softened by the sweetness of benevolence, that it never appeared 
imperious or ungentle. 

The lines which he addressed to her memory in one of his 
poems delighted Gibbon. If they have not the stamp of genuine 
poetry throughout, tliey have at least that of genuine feeling, with- 
out which poetry is good for nothing* 

‘ If heart-felt pain e*er Jed me to accuse 
The dangerous gift o6 the alluring Muse, 

’Twas in the moment when my verse imprest 
Some anxious feelings on a mother s breast. 

O thou fond spirit, who with pride hast smlfd. 

And frown’d with fear on tby poetic child. 

Pleased, yet alarmed, when in his boyish time. 

He sigh’d in numbers, or he laughed in rhyme 
While thy kind cautions warn’d him to beware 
Of penury, the bard’s perpetual snare, 

Maikipg the early temper of his soul, * 

Careless of wealth, nor fit for base controul ; 

Thou tender saint, to whom he owes much more, 

Than ever child to parent owed before : 

Ifif life’s first season, when the fever’s flame 
Shfgnk to deformitythis sbrn^ell’d frame, 
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Atr4 Wrt’H each fanner image in his brara^ ^ * 

T<> blank con&jsion ami her crazy r ; ^ 

'Twas thine with constant love, thro- lingering years, > 

To>athe thy idiot orphan in thy tears, ^ ' 

Day after day, and night succeeding night, , 

, To t^urn i^ices^anit to^the.hirfeons sigh^, ' 

Ati^^frcodent watch, if baply^ai il'Y viCw, 

Departed reason might not dawn anew. ' 

Tho’ medicinal art, with pitying cafe, 

C6\ild lend no aid to save thee from despair, 

Thy fond maternal heart adhered to Hope and Prayer : 

Nor pray’d in vain ; thy cliiltl from Powen above 

Received the sense to feel and bless thy love. ' 

O might he thence receive the happy skill, 

AikI force proportioned to bis ardent will, 

VVilh truth’s unfading radiance to emblaze 
Thy virtues, worthy of immortal praise ! 

Nature, who deck’d thy form with Beauty’s flowers, 

Exhausted on tliy soul her finer powers ; 

Taught it with all her energy to fcel 

Love’s melting softness, Friendship’s fervid zeal, 

The generous purpose and the active thought, 

With Charity’s diffusive spirit fraught ; 

There all the best of mental gifts sbe placed. 

Vigour of judgment, purity of taste, 

Superior parts without their spleenful leaven. 

Kindness to earth, and confidence in Heaven. 

While my fond thoughts o’er all thy merits roll. 

Thy praise thus gushes from my filiaj soul. 

Nor will the public with harsh vigour blame 
This my just homage to thy honoured name j 
To please that public, if to please be mine, 

' Thy vii;(;iics train’d rnc, let the praise be tirmc.’ 

Mrs. Hayley wasburied at Eartliara, and her sou, ' afUT several 
fruitless endeavours ^ lo satisfy his own feelings in lier epitaph, 
trying both English verse ^ud Latin prose, fixed on tlie latter, 
and concluded it with aj Hiie. froiii Htatius* yidiicli " seemed to him 
to express wdth inimitable energy the uncommon fervency and 
force of her maternal affection.’ The difficulty of composing 
good ephabhs in' English is the best reason for writing them in 
Latin; biiotitppears to ns that Hayley has produced an ill effect 
by terfiiinatihg* a lapidary inscription with an hexahieter.* 

Ambitious 

' * Jiixta hoc Maniior requiesett 
„ Thomas Hayley arniiger, 

Cum Pilio Infante j 
lTrs,'quosln vitk (icfisi^ind colebat, 

In sepulchre iteruin adjuncta cst 

TTxor incuIp;ihins„Pareiu aiuanlisi^tnia.. 


Hoc 
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AmbiUous as tlajjky \vvj» of fame, he was not impatient for it : 
it was not till his tliirty^third year that he fairly took the field 
as an author, and published his Essay on Painting, in two epistles 
addressed to Romney. The main object of this poem was to en-. 
courage the painter in his better hopes — Uo persuade him not to 
waste too large a portion of life in the lucrative drudgery of his 
profession, but aspire to excellence in the highest department of 
his art/ It failed of that friendly purpose ; for though the painter 
possessed courage and enthusiasm enough to leave England soon 
after his profession had become lucrative, that he might study the 
principles of the ?irt at Rome, his conduct was not consistent with 

this magnanimity : tliere was a moral infirmity in his nature, so 
that, with many generous and noble qualities, he acted au un- 
feeling and wicked part iii life; and i&the numerous sketches of 
what he intended to do did not evince that he possessed the 
highest powers of conception, posterity would be little able to 
infer it from what he has done. The artist, as well as the man, 
was ruined by moral weakness, and he lost the fame and forfeited 
the happiness which were both within his reach. 

In this poem, and in the Essays on History and on Epic 
Poetry, by which it was followed, Hayley’s intention was that the 
composition should be historical rather that preceptive, present- 
ing a general view' of the art in question, w ith a just and animat- 
ing character of its most eminent professors. ‘ There is/ he 
says, ^ a season of life in which poems of this nature may be read 
w'ith the happiest elfect. The first, and perhaps the most im- 
portant step towards forming a great artist in any line, is to in- 


Hoc qualecunque Monunientiim 
Patri, quern parvulus aroisit, 

£t Mcati'i, qua3 vidua infaiitibus 
Solicite Sfimper iuvigilans, 

Utriusque Parentis officio fuugebatur, 

Filits consecravit ; 

Filius, queni solum ilia superstitem 
* Visceribus totls, aniinoque ampleia fovebat.* 

, MDCCLXXV. 

If Hayley in the course of his Portugueze studies had become acquainted with the 
Latin writers of that nation, he would have found a singularly beautiful epitaph, written 
by a son who, like himself, was in the highest degree beholden to the gfothcr whose vir- 
tues he recorded. It is so little known that the reader may lliunk us for transcribing 
it here. 

Memorise ct Pictati Bicatum. 

Salve, raea Mater, Fociuina innocentissima ! Cui me inter cunas reMctum, pius Pater, 
fidei tu» non ignanis, extremh voce commisitroorieiis;ciij usque perpetuo castissimoque 
vidttvid educatuB liberaliter annos 34, quidquid id seiatis sum, quidquid futurus postea, 
adeeptum fero. Audiffi luorto tu^ adsum ab uitimis Germanis parentntum, conlacry* 
mans moestiter jiista solvi. £c quoniam te uuk, niea Mater, adempl^, miserabiletn et 
ocbumtmdet patriae olim dulcissiinae, iterum peregre revertor. ^ 

L. Andr. Resendius Angel» Lconqrlse VasiaaMittri Pientiss, et B. M. D. S. P. . 

• u 2 spire 
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jSpirfe^it youth of qOick feoUu^^ith }in eiithusi^tlc 'pa^sioh for 
some paHicular art, arid with au ingenuous delight iii the glory 
of its heroes* These poettis Hvere* singularly successful, and ob-- 
tained for the author a teputaiion which satisfied his waririe^t 
expectations. Tliere were two causes for this, success, — the verse 
w{^s just ujrnn a level with the taste of the age; and the notes 
contained vhat was at that time an extraordinary display of 

reading, more particularly in the liqe literature of Italy and Spain: 
for the English had loiig been as indifferent to foreign literature, as 
foreigners were to that of EnglatuL 

There had existed a complete iutellectual communion through- 
out Christeiidom during the middle ages, and this in popular as 
well in sclioUistic literature: the sSme tales, the same romances, 
the same species of poem& were current every where. When this 
had ceased to be the case, our poetry long continued to lie tinc- 
tured by that of other countries. It is well known how largely 
Chaiicer drew from rreiicli and Italiau sourct^s. His successor, 
whose works have been printed as his by cai^less editors, were of 
the French school, and Skelton may be li accd to Alain Charlier 
for the singular style of verse which he used with so much vigour, 
and stampt with his original character. In llie Elizabethan age, 
our poets and novelists imitated the French and Italians, our 
dramatists the Spaniards. Even after the Restoration, some of 
our playwrights continued to pilfer their plots from Spain ; but 
with Hubartas and Tasso the influence of their respective coun- 
tries upon our poetry ceased altogether for a time. An effect, 
which has hitherto not been noticed, was then produced by llie 
Dutch poets. In their school Joshua Silvester (who had lived 
among them) learnt some of the peculiarities of his versification ; 
and if Milton vyas incited by the perusal of any poem upon the 
same subject, to compose his Parailise Lost, w^e are persuadeil 
it wavS by studying the Lucifer and the Adam in Bal/ingschap of 
Vondel; for he tried his slrengUi willi the same great poet in the 
Sampson Agonistes, V^ondel being indeed the only contemporary 
with whom he would not have felt it a degradation to vie. ^ A 
second French school of poetry then arose among us; but no one 
was capable of supporting it after l*ope, and English literature 
fell to Its IdVrest mark. It was however neap-tide every w^here ; 
and than, when they w'cre at the lowest, the waters began to 
flow^ , 

For about an hundred years French had been iho only literature 
which obtained any attention in this country, and that had been 
but little. Now and then some w orthless prodiiclion w as ' done 
into English by a Person of Quality,’ and a few sickly dramatists 
imported stage pfots and re-niaiiufay,turcd them for the English 

market. 
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market^ inaking of less value^ by their bad workmanship, materials 
which were of little enough value in then^selves« But at this time 
a revival was beginning ; it was brought about, not by the ap- 
pearance of great and original genius, but by awakening the 
public to the meri^ of our old writers, and of tl\03e of other coun- 
tries* The former task w as effected by Percy and Warton, who 
can never be meiiuoncd with too much respect; and what Uiey 

did was aided by the Shakspeare commentators — who can never 
be mentioned with too little- *The latter work it was Hayley’s for- 
tune to perform. A greater effect was produced upon the rising 
generation of scholars, by the Notes to his Essay on Epic Poetry, 
than by any other contemporaiy work, the Relies of Ancient Poetry 
alone excepted. A most gratifying proof of this was afforded 
him thirty years after these Notes w'^re published, when he re- 
ceived from liord Holland a present of the JL^ife of I-iOpe de 
Vega, and a letter saying that what Ilayley had there written con- 
cerning the Araucaiia, had induced him to learn the Spanish 
language. And this was followed by an act of substantial kind- 
ness on his Lordship’s part> in procuring the appointment of 
Ordnance store-keeper for one of the author’s relations. We 
believe there are many persons who might make the same ac- 
knowledgement as Lord Holland, though few who have pursued 
the sud}t of that fertile literature with such distinguished success. 
The strong interest which Hayley’s account of Ercilla excited, 
induced Mr. Boyd (the translator of Dante Uiid of his imitator 
the Abate Monti’s phantasmagoric poem) to perform the patient 
task of translating the whole Araucana, some fifteen years ago, 
but the version has not found its way to the press- 

7 ’he specimens of the Araucana in those Notes were given 
iu couplets, the worst form of verse for long narration, and one 
which Hay ley w'rote neither with skill nor vigour. His transla- 
tions from Dante were in the triiial rhyme of the original, and 
perhaps a better example trould not be adduced to show how 
greatly the style of a poet is influenced by the metre wherein he 
composes. We have heard a living poet say of this measure, ob- 
serving how admirably its solemn and continuous movement is 
suited to the tone and subject of the ppem, that, ‘you get into 
it and never get out of it;’ there is no end of it^ linked solemnity, 
long drawn out. Of all Haylcy s compositions these specimens 
are far the best ; and it is evident that he is more indebted for 
their merit to the mould in which they were caSt, than to the 
model that was before him. He, had been trained in a school 
which unfitted him for comprelicnding or feeling the excellencies 
of Dante’s severe and perfect style, and had he put the Inferno into 
couplets, it would have conie from that operation as flat as if it 
• had 
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hi^^eeri pia^f thmtij^li'a rollmg jpress. But the bai1>atisms and 
i^din3t6n*plac^ affectations^ \mibh had so lotig disfigured our 
rir^ed heroic verse that they had become the received- laihguage 
df poetry, were not transferable to a new measure like a trinal 
rh^me : and in thus following his original Hayley was led into 
a ^dbtiety and tnanliness of diction which, though now and then 
minted by the prevailing vices of the popular style, approached 
ih its general tohe to me manner of a better age. Mr. Carey's 
version of Dante is executed with consummate and unparalleled 
fidiefity; and yet we wish that Hayley had given a complete 
translation of this great poet, (or at least of the uifemo,) for, if the 
likeness to the original, feature by feature, is not so faithful, the 
general resemblance is greater, because the costume is preserved. 
^ The Essay on Epic Pofetry was addressed to Mason, with the 
vievv of inciting him to undertake a great poem upon a national 
silMeCt. Hayley had abandoned his own attempt, contented 
ivim the thought that the part which he had executed would apk 
pear among his posthumous *works; and it was the generous 
temper of his mind to acknowledge the superiority of others in his 
favourite art, and bear a prompt and willing testimony to the 
merits of his contemporaries. His hopes were now satisfied 
with a humbler flight; and these Essays, with his Triumphs of 
Temper, made him the popular poet of the day. Few poems 
have been more successful than the Triumphs of Temper. Its 
immediate reception equalled his own most sanguine expecta- 
tions. He had declared in his preface that it was a duty incum- 
bent on those who made poetry the business of their lives, * to 
raise if possible the dignity of a declining art, by making it as 
beneficial to life and manners as the limits of composition and 
the charac^r of modern times will allow f and he had expressed 
hopes that his poem might prove of some service to society, by in- 
ducing his young and fair readers to^ cultivate their gentle quali- 
ties and maintain a constant flow of good humour. Dante sup- 
plied him with an excellent motto : 

0 rot clC avete gV wtelktti sani, » 

Mi rate la doltrina che sc asconde 
Sotto il velame degli versi strani. 

He Snight*^have added the first stanza of good George Her- 
bert's Church-Porch. 

Thouy whose sweet youth and early hopes enhance 
, "thy rate and price, mark thee for a treasure, 

Hearken unto a verser who may chance 
Rhyme thee to good and make a bait of pleasure. 

A verse may find him who a sermon flies. 

And turn delight into a sacrifice^ 


If 
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, If this hppif sltpulij prove ^iphixne^icfih H wa^ le^t, he sm4f 
one of those ple^g^ ^,u4iiinocent delusions iawhiclt .a poetical 
ciuhusii^t inij^hjt indulged. He had aftej ward^ the 
pl^ure pf hp^rih^ fron^ the mother. of a large fspiiiljv that she 
was beholden to this pppm^for a complete reformation in the 
conduct and qharact^er of her eldest daughter, ' who, by an atiibi- 
tipn to imitate Serena, was metainoi phoscih from a creature of a 

most penerse anti iihractable spirit, iiito the most docile and 
dutiful of xhildren/ and this* he declared was the greatest re- 
ward he ever received as an aiidior. So early sometimes does 
the young mind receive that bicis, whereby the course^ of after- 
life IS determined, to the right hand or to the left ! Were parents 
to consider this as they ought to do, some of the most celebrated 
and fashionable productions of these ^lays would be transferred 
from the drawing-room to die tire. 

^ It is a remaikablc and interesting fact, that Romney, in painting 
an ideal portrait of Hayley’s Serena, should have produced a 
likeness of Honora Sneyd, the object of Major Andre’s love ^ud 
Miss Seward’s friendship : so happily had the artist knowm how 
to conceive and represent that perfect loveliness, which is only to 
be found where the features, even when most beautiful, derive 
their peculiar charm from the sweetness and gentleness of dis- 
position twhich die countenance expresses. Wsis Hayley equally 
unconscious that ho was producing an individual portrait when, 
ill the same poem, lie described the effect of a splenetic humour 
upon a woman rich in other respects, both in personal and mental 
attractions? The stoiy of his domestic life makes it probable 
that te had the model at home ; if however he was conscious of 
drawing from it, no insult or injury was intended, and the charac- 
ter was so generalized that no pain w^as intlictcd. Even in his 
imaginary parts he painted w'hcn he could from real scenes, and 
his Serena is ferried over the Gulpli of Indolence to the domaius 
of. „ Spleen, exactly in the j5*![une manner as the poet himself had 
crest the water in the Peak Cavern. 

After the publication of the Triumphs of Temper, and the 
Essay on Epic Poetry, Hayley lived for some years in possession 
of unrivalled popularity. From the days of Pope there had been 
no failure of poetical talent in this country : poels«of originality, 
as well as power, had appeared, but none were so conspicuous, 
either by their faults or excellence, as to influence the style of 
their contemporaries, though there were some Who obtained a 
great reputation, and. others who d^feerved and will haive secured 
a lasting one. Collectively, they had produced this good, tliat, 
by presenting new, and \n some respects, worthier objects of ad- 
miration. 
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tfaey in great vhetoii^re weaned the nsition from that idola- 
tiybf Pofte, which, if it had contitmed, would have flattened our 
poetry to the level of the French taste. Thomson recalled the 
as|>iraiit to the love of natural sceneVy, and the feelings connected 
with H, for which the school of Pope had neither eyes nor hearts. 
Young struck a chord (knd with a powerful hand) wbidt vibrated 

in every mind that was either under the influence of sorrow;"mr 
constitutional melancholy, or religious enthusiasm : how large a 
portion of mankind are included within his sphere ! The Night 
ilioughts, therefore, have been translated into most of the 
European languages, if not into all; and wherever they have 
been translated, they are popular among those classes to whom 
tliey are addressed. Glover was fAr a time so highly extolled, 
that Smollet,in his history bf England, mentions Leonidas among 
the glories of the reign of George 11. ; and Smollet did this, not 
in sympathy with the political feeling by which the poem had been 
cried up, but in deference to the public opinion which that cry 
had succeeded in forming. There was, however, something to 
support it. Pope had sent the English Homer into the world, 
laced, ruffled, periwigged, and powdered, in a full dress court 
suit of embroidery. Glover introduced Leonidas like a quaker, 
in drab, without ornament, without elegance, without any appear- 
ance of muscular strength ; but grave, decorous, and respectable, 
and with an air of moral dignity. The poem derived from its 
subject a kind of elevation, which, in some degree, supplied the 
place of passion and of power. Mason, like Glover, formed his 
poetry Upon the Grecian model, though there are perhaps no two 
poets who are more completely dissimilar in manner. Mason 
possessed a finer ear, a more active imagination, and a richer flow of 
language and of fhought. There was a promise of higher excel- 
lence in his early productions than in any other compositions of 
that age, — a liveliness, and vigour, and aspiration, which might 
have produced great things, if, as *his mind matured, he had 
thrown oft* his cumbrous and afiected alliteration, his florid ex-* 
crescences, and the trammels of his stiff and elaborate style. But 
Maaon was not a happy man; he yielded to a splenetic disposi- 
tion, and ifuffered his powers to wither away in discontent. The 
plac^ l^wevef' which he holds among the English poets he will 
maintain, and it is not a low one. He and his friend Gray were 
assailed with some ridicule, but their fair claims were fairly ac- 
knowledged by their contemporaries, they enjoyed a high degree 
of reputation, and they were me most influential poets of their age. 
Gray, indeed, left no followers possessed of skill and patience 
ami industry enough to compose in mosaic, as he had done ; but 

the 
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the ca^t of his poetry appeared io that of die succeeding genera- 
tion, and our Lyrics for awhile w^re marked as strongly by his 
manner, as they had been a centuiy before by Cowley^s- 

The truer lyric strain and higher poetical qualities of Collins 
obtained no notice^ It is a fact which ought never to be forgotten 
by those who would know what is the wortli of contemporary 
opinion, when left to itself, that Collins’s Odes v remained, for 
many years after their publication, utterly neglected, and almost 
unknown ; insomuch that when the poet acquired a small fortune 
by bequest, he ^'cturned to the bookseller the sum which he had 
received for the copyright, repaid him all bis expences, and com- 
mitted the large remains of the impression to the flames. It was 
not till nearly thirty years after his death, that Cowper had ever 
heard his name. He saw it first in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
and was so little impressed by what he saw there* that he called 
him a poet of no great fame, and appears not to have formed the 
sliglitest conception of his powers. 

John IJyer is another poet of that age, almost as much neglect- 
ed at the time as Collins, and hardly yet estimated by the public so 
highly as he deserves. A sneer is recorded of some critical visitor 
to whom the Tlcece was shown by Dodsley soon after its publica- 
tion. The man of letters, as he esteemed himself, and was sup- 
posed to be, after glancing into a few pages, and expressing a con- 
temptuous opinion, asked what was the autlior’s age, and being 
told that he was far advanced in life, replied, * tlien he will be 
buried in woollen.’ It is well for this ‘critical visitor’ that his 
name has not been preserved, for if it ha<l, he would assuredly 
have been gibbeted with this Jest about his neck. Erroneous 
judgments in the court of criticism are always, sooner or later, re- 
versed by time, and heavy damages are then awarded against those 
by whom they were prououn9ed. In an evil hour for himself did 
Bishop Hacket (good, and learned, and meritorious as he was) 
call Milton ‘ a petty sclioolflioy scribbler.’ Wiiistanley was not 
more fortunate in saying that ‘ his fame was gone out, like a 
caudle in a stink and Burnet drew upon himself more popular 
censure by tlie unlucky sentence in which he spoke of one Jrrior, 
than by all the inaccuracies of his statements and his style. 

Mr. Wordsworth has paid a just tribute to the merit of this 
delightful writer, who was gifted with a painter’s eye, and a poet’s 
heart. 

* Bard of the Fleece, whose skilful genius made 
'I'hat work a living landscape, fair%nd bright j 
Nor haUowed less with musical delight 
Than those soft scenes through which thy childhood stray'd^ 
Those southern tracts of Cambria deep embayed, 

• • By 
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gi^eetx hiUs fenced^ t>)r«ocieaxijs fiiunnur WIM j*" 
ha^y fstim batb4BacMay,«ik pl^aidet cnjl’d. 

For wortblei>$ brows, wbikia pensive sbe^de 
Of cold neglect sbe leaver tby bead ungraced j 
Yet pure and powerful xniudjs, heai ts meek and stilly 
A grateful few, shall love thy modest lay, * 

Long as the shepherd's bleating flock shall stray 

O’er naked Snowdon’s wide aerial waste. 

Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill.’ 

Another eminent poet of those days, Akenside, (who was a 
friend of Dyer’s,) attained at once to a high reputation, from 
which nothing will be abated by the judgment of posterity. Our 
language contains few poems so attractive to young and generous 
minds of the higlier class, as the Pleasures of Imagination, for its 
rich but not redundant diction, for its full and sonorous versifica- 
tion, always sweet and sustained, but never cloying, and for its 
general elevation of manner, thought, and sentiment. Something 
may be learnt from his after-vei sioii of the same poem, by com- 
paring the sobriety and chastened manner of mature years with 
the luxuriance of his youthful style. The poet may also learn 
from it a more important lesson — never to employ his best years 
in remodelling a work of his youth. It is vain to suppose, that 
the thoughts and feelings and opinions of forty can ever be made 
to assimilate in one composition, with those of twenty f this is no 
more possible than it would be for a painter to improve the like- 
ness in a portrait by retouching it from the face of the original, 
after an equal lapse of years. One of our old thoughtful writeis 
has said, in melancholy or in bitterness, that 
^ Old age (loth give, by too long space. 

Our souls as many wrinkles as our face.* 

It had been said before him, by Montagne, ‘ die nous aftacke 
plus de rides en t esprit qu!au visage*; et ne se void point d\imes^ 
ou fort rares,qui en vkiUmant ne seuient Caigre et le moisV The 
proper effect of age is to ripen what is generous, and to soften and 
ipallow what was harsh ; this is its natural tendency when not 
counteracted by untoward circumstances — its sure effect, when 
aided by genuine religion. We have seen a countenance wducli^ 
in yOjUtli, n^ght have been deemed stern, and in middle age, 
austere, settled, in advanced years, into an expression 
Kind as the willing Saints, and calmer far 
‘Than ip their sleep forgiven hermits are. , 

But — not to digress farther, as if the very recollectimi of Mon- 
tagne had brought witK it a rambling spirit — ^it is certain that time 
acts as sUrely and as strongly upon the mind, as upon the bodily 
features, and therefore the task uimn which Akenside employed 

the 
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ih^ latter ^ears of btii life #tli i» ittelf tiiMnse/ WiA less trouble, 
less vexation, and less exjience of time, he tnigbt have completed 
a poem of equal magnitude and importance upon a new design, 
have satisfied himself bctfer, and established his claim to a higher 
rank iii the literature of his country. None of these poets affected 
what may be called the current poetry of their age^ and they had 
past away when Hayley rose into notice. Mason being the only 
survivor of those who have beqn mentioned. A change was pre- 
paring and may be traced to winchester, which, under Dr. War- 
ton, had become a nursery of poets. If any man may be called 
the father of the present race, it is Thomas Warton, a scholar by 
profession, an antiquary and a poet by choice ; and by nature one 
of the best tempered and happiest of men. The influence of 
Collins (who had been his schoolfellowiand friend), of Gray^ and 
of Mason, may be perceived in his poems ; but they are more 
strongly tinctured by his romantic and chiyalrous^reading, and by 
the spirit of our elder poets. 

Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 

Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers. 

Thus he expressed himself, and the truth of this was exempli- 
fied in all his writings. No man could at that time have written 
such poems, unless his studies had qualified him to become the 
historian of English poetry; nor could any one have composed 
that history who had not been born a poet. 

The first pupils of AVarton^s school — the true English school 
— were Bampfylde and Russell — ^both of the highest promise, 
and both cut off in early youth. But to pursue this subject far- 
ther would lead us beyond the time when Hayley was, by grace 
of the public, king of the bards of Britain : for such he was by 
that authoritative right as iiicontestibly as Ben Jonson, and Cow- 
ley, and Pope had been before him ; and to him, as the person 
whom the vox populi would have acclaimed, the laureateship was 
offered upon Warton’s death. It was declined by him — ftwr 
w^at reason he has not explained. Perhaps it was because he 
knew that efforts were making to obtain it for Cowper, who 
shrunk from the thought saying it xvould be a leaden extinguisher 
clapt on the fire of his genius, and prayed Heavemlo gusiird hia 
brows from that wreath, whatever wreath beside might hereafter 
adorn them ! Perhaps it was that he felt himself unwilling, be- 
cause unworthy, to succeed the only poet since Beft Jonson who 
had done honour to the office : for however aspiring his hopes 
had been in early life, he had learnt to think humbly and more 
justly of himself. Miss Seward thought it an act of fake humi- 
lity when he addressed some sportive verses to Cibbon, in the 
• ® character 
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dtiaract^ a spiffrow iaviting llie Romaa e^^letabis shed. ;Sut 
was as free from affeclation erf this kind as he was from 
emy. He had a generous pleasure not me^rely in bearing testi- 
^molay to the merit of his distinguished eontemporaries^ but.iu ac- 
knowledging their superiority where it existed; if he had been 
asked his deliberate opinion of his own poems, his answer would 
have been, like' that of the Gracioso in one of Calderon's plays, . 

Buenos versos ? 

Pasquin. No muy bumos, 

Bazonablejos les basta ; 

and that this was his real opinion of himself appears by these post- 
humous Memoirs, in the title of which he has designated him- 
self as the friend and biographer of Cowper, resting thereby Mtl 
chief claims to the noticed of posterity upon his intimate connec- 
tion 'with one whose fame will sutfer no diminution. 

ITiere was the more merit in this, because Hayley was not in- 
debted for his reputation, however unnierited in degree, to any 
artifice or adventitious circumstances. None of the devices of 
puffing had been employed for forcing his works into favour; he 
was connected with no party, literary, political or sectarian ; had 
addressed himself neither to the bad nor the baser passions ; nor 
had he flattered, or even followed the taste of the public, to which 
Cowper, truly independent as his mind was in other respects, with 
all his genius, thought it was the business of an author to conde- 
scend. As little may his success be ascribed to his condition in 
life, his personal influence, and the sphere in which he moved ; 
for though brilliant in conversation, and everyway qualified for 
shining in society, his habits had always been those of a student, 
he had always loved the country, and circumstances had now com- 
bined with inclination to make him almost a recluse. No repu- 
tation therefore could be more completely natural in its growth. 
His next publication was a volume^of plays, written for a private 
theatre, by which Hayley meant only to express that they had not 
been 'written with a view to public representation. It contained 
three comedies in rhyme, and two tragedies. In his Preface he 
acknowledged that Dryden, wbo so strenuously argued for the use 
of rhyme in English tragedy, had expressly condemned its use in 
com^y ; btft as his opinion had been proved erroneous in the 
one point, 'Hayley expressed a hope that it would be found 
equally so in the other. But he was well aware that he had gt^eat 
prejudices to encounter, and tberefojre apolorized for his experi- 
ment by the authority of Ariosto and Molicre, and by the fact 
tliat our oldest comedy* is written in rhyme. He used the same 
argument to justify this metre for comic dramas by which the use 
" . . of 
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o& blaiik veisse ig justified* ap]>l5diiig» Sir Jostiua’s principle, that 
the most absolute possible resemblance is . not the most pleasing 
resemblance, nor th <5 best. And he expressed a hope that, in tiius 
attempting to introduce a variety^ he slmuld find the public as 
tolerant in the formg of literature UvS they were in those of religion. 
CJonsidering how strong the disposition to intolerance always is, 
they were much more tolerant than any one who knew them 
would have expected. ^ 

The comedies were light and lively stories in three acts, in the 
easy cantering measure of the Bath .Guide. One of the tragedies 
was upon the fate of Lord Russel. JMarcella, the other, is 
founded upon an abominable story whic h Richardson had recom- 
mended to Young, and which* Young Imd begun to dramatise, 
but left unfinished at his death, and the fragment disappeared ; 
by which the world lost nothing. A few days after the appear- 
ance of the volume, to his great surprize, Hayley was informed 
that Colnian had applied, tiirough the publishers, for permission 
to bring out two of these pieces at the llaymarket Theatre. As 
a theatrical trader, he said, he could not but regret that they 
should have lost the edge of novelty by j)ublication ; still he 
should be glad to bring them forth ; and though a comedy in 
rhyme was a bold attempt, yet when so well executed as in the 
present instance, he thought it would be received with favour, 
especially in a small theatre. The Two Connoisseurs and Lord 
llussel were tlie pieces which he would select. The proposal 
was gladly accepted. Both pieces were acted with success; 
greatly to the satisfaction of the author, tliougli, for some unex- 
plained reason, he received uo emolument from the representation. 
The comedy derivetl great advantage from an act of kindness and 
liberality on the pai t of Llaxnian, who having beenjKiigftged in deco- 
rating Hayley’s library at Karjfham, became from that time one of 
his most valued friends. In one of the scenes a large group of 
Alcestis and Admetus was to*be exhibited, wbicli Flaxman, at the 
stage painter’s recommendation, was applied to, to model. A 
litrie consideration sufficed to show that this would be very cum- 
brous, and very liable to be demolished ; it was determined there- 
fore to make use of a live group, clothed in white ; and Flaxman, 
with the ardour and liberality of a true artisf, ofter^l to set the 
figures and place- the draperies ; and being apprehensive that 
Colinan would neglect this offer, under an impression that he ex- 
pected some compensation for his time, he wrote to Hayley, that 
he was too much concerned in the success of any production of 
his to have any such views. ‘ I would make a design/ said he, 
"set the figures, and attend the theatre at any time, without 
making any charge; and I, think it an object of consequence to 

have 
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hAvt ;the iigures^set by a sculptor )^ho has s^qu^s> 

for if it is left to the dancers, I have no doubt but foey wiH make 
a scaramouch caricature of it/ 

Lord Russel was so Mopular a man, that before the tragedy 
could be acted at die Haymrket TTieatre, it.wa8 rejnesented by 
a provincial company in Haylej/s native city. A few years after- 
wards Hayley’s permission was asked to bring out Marcella at 
Covent Garden. He readily assented, but the reputation which 
he had obtained had not made him insensible to the revolting 
character of tlie story, and he was of opinion that it would not 
succeed. To his utter astonishment, a few nights before it was 
to appear at Coveiit Garden, it was announced at Drury Lane,' 
the manager of that theatre, in hie course of theatrical warfare, 
treating an author as a /leutral state is sometimes treated by a 
belligerent powerful enough and insolent enough to pursue its 
purposes without any inconvenient regard to right or wrong* 
‘This, is curious indeed,' said Hayley, ‘after having shut me 
out of their houses for twenty years, to see the managers contend-? 
ing witli each other in representing a tragedy of mine ! But I 
think the play announced at Drury Lane can hardly be rny Mar-- 
cella* There may be another of the same name ; for (to borrow, 
an expression from the lively dramatist, Mrs. Centlivre) I do not 

K retend to epgross all the Marcellas in the world.^ His Marcella 
owever it was, and having been got up hastily, and therefore 
wretchedly acted, the tragedy was put to death ; and the report 
of Hayley’s friends induced him to suppose that it had been 
played only on a few hours’ preparation to get the start of tlie 
Covent Ganlen manager, and prevent its success by having it 
damned at the other theatre. But Marcella had two lives, and 
was victorious on the rival stage. The business ended altogether 
to his satisfaclioh. ‘ 1 called on Kemble,’ he says, ‘ for an expla- 
nation of his strange conduct in producing my poor Marcella in 
a manner so very unfair, and so utteVly disgraceful to the tragedy 
and to himself. My adventures in this business would furnish 
some good scenes in a comedy, but they concluded with a v,cry 
full,, candid and flattering apology, which put me into perfect 
good humour with the great theatrical offender.’ 

(I’he lastoC Hayley’s works which excited interest on its appear- 
atice was his Philosophical, Historical and Moral Essay on Old 
Maids. It was published anonymously, wddely read, mneh talked 
of, severely ^ensured, and greatly admired, ‘ Never,’ he says, 
‘ was a book projected and written v^fith more guileless or more 
benevolent intentions, yet a host of prudes and hypocrites roiled 
against it as immoral and irreligious.’ It ^yas immediately 
ajiN:ribed to the real author^ from an opinion that the genius, 
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vvit^ aiui learning Miicli k*iikplayed were not to be found umied 
in anyothen. All thtee %v€re entimated too highly; but there 
are finer touches of feeiiiig in the work than in any erf his odier 
pr^uctions^ and some of the tales which it contains would ^not 
ha^e" been unworthy |o have appeared with the master-pieces of 
Mackenzie in the Mirror and Lounger* 

Hayley’s reputation had now reached its zenith, and in many 
respects it seemed as if fortune and nature had combined to bless 
him; Books, retirement, and friendship were, in his estimation, 
the real treasures of human life ; in all these he tells us he was 
abundantly rich, and he justly reckoned his quick and constant 
relish for them all, a blessing in itself that called fo# heartfelt and 
cheerful gratitude to the Oiv«r of all good. But there was a 
worm at the core. He used to say of hipiself, that, if he had met 
with a wife completely suited to his own character, he should 
have been too happy for a mortal. He could not reproach him* 
self with having made a hasty choice, for he had known his part- 
ner from childhood, and had lived and corresponded as a familiar 
and intimate friend, before a thought of any nearer connection 
had entered the heart of either. But he had cause to remember 
the warning that his motlier had given him concerning the danger 
of an inherited mental malady, and to that inheritance he imputed 
his domestiic infelicity. It was not manifested in any definite and 
tangible form of madness, but rather in a general insanity of feel- 
ing, always in extremes, and craving always from others a sym- 
pathy which she was incapable of bestowing even when it was 
most required, ^ There were,’ says her husband, ‘in her marvel- 
lous organization, inscrutable sources of suffering, which ren- 
dered her occasionally one of the most truly pitiable of mortals 
and ill proof of this, he quotes a saying of one of her most atten- 
tive medical friends ; ‘ her whole frame is full of pnis and needles ; 
at every turn they run into her, and she imputes the blame to the 
first cause that occurs to her Agitated fancy.’ Miss Seward, wIm> 
knew her well, describes her as ‘fire in her affections, frost in her 
sensations,’ with a French gaiety of spirit, a manner which ap- 
peared to exact unremitting homage, a rage for society, and an 
excessive love of talking. But the most unfavourable picture of 
her which remains is drawn by her own hand, in » little essay 
which she published with her initials, entitled the Triumph of 
Acquaintance over Friendship. From that essay, it might be in- 
ferred, that she was heartless, as well as vain and ili|>pant, which 
assuredly she was not, for she was a generous and noble-minded 
woman, subject to a perpetual and feverish irritability. 

Up6n this subject Hayley had entered in these Memoirs into 
details which have most properly been suppressed, and wliieh, 
* considering 
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dUKudefing the iieligious views entertained bjl him in the latter 
Mii of his life concerning his own conduct^ it is renpiarlMtble that 
be should not himself have destroyed^ The motive evidently was 
to Ratify himself for se{|arating from her, aiul still more for ano- 
ther part of his conduct^ which, though less^ excusable in itself, is 
always by the world more easily excused^ * Mrs* Hay ley rather 
yielded than consented to the separation Though it did not 
wound her affections, it mortified her ; but she continued to glory 
in hk reputation, and to bear a generous and cheerful testmcmy 
to his ^ood qualities. Jealousy was in no degree the cause of 
tbeir disunion : she was incapable of that passion ; and, as Miss 
Seward oddl}s«expresses it, ‘while she bad a morbid degree of te- 
naciousness respecting his esteem and attention, would amuse 
herself with the idea of tjjose circumstances, with which she could 
so perfectly well dispense, being engrossed by another/ She did 
not, indeed, like Sarah, actually present a handmaid to her hus- 
band, but she behaved to the handmaid’s son witli a generosity 
which was not shown to Ishmaei. These Memoirs are to be 
censured for nothing so much as for leaving the relationship in 
which Mrs. Hay ley stood to her husbands child doubtful. His 
character required no such tenderness ; and it was injuring her’s 
to deprive her of the high credit which, upon that score, is her 
due. ^ ^ 

It is not in severity we say that Hayley required no such ten- 
derness, When it is seen how truly excellent a father he was, 
and what he felt and sufi'ered for that son, the case will, perhaps, 
appear to have been one of those on which 

something more 

'Fhan brotherly forgiveness may attend. 

The world, wele it more rigorous in its judgments than it is, 
might pardon an offence which in its consequences tended so 
greatly to soften and exalt his chai*acter. The Memoirs of this 
son are far the most interesting part of these volumes. 

The boy was christened Thomas Alphonso, and brought up as 
an adopted child of the family. On his first birth-day he pre- 
sented a.Lilliputiaii ode, composed by his father, to Mrs. Hay- 
ley, who Wiia already so fond of him as to bless the day he was 
born: and as she was proud of her husband’s poetical talents, qnd 
gratified by this application of them, these birth-day odes were 
contiaued for some years. Hayley, though he acknowledges, fliat 
bk own temper was impetuous, (hjj| wife calls him Hotspur in 
their correspondence, and in return addresses her by the name 
of Katharine,) held the wise opinion, and acted upon it, that it is 
• jbetter to govern by love tluin by fear; and used frequetiitly to say, 
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lhat i£it shouldH^e the will of God to take tlie child, he ought to 
be thankful that he had enjoyeil several years in all the happiness 
of which he was capable~a consolatory ^nd ominous feeling, 
which many a parent will recogniije. ,His own recollections of 
Eton had .made him resolve that no son of his should ever go to 
a public school : upon that subject he agreed entirely with Cow- 
per ; and he well knew that in private schools, if there is less of 
the evil which may be apprehended from public education, tliere 
is little or none of the good Which that education assuredly pro- 
duces. He resolved, therefore, to educate him himself, and was 
conhrmec^ in that resolution by a good-natured remark of Joseph 
-Warton; who, in one of his visits at Eartham, playing with 
Alphonso in the library, said to the father, 'this boy, rolling 
about among your noble heap of bookstand taking to them as bis 
playthings, will prove a better scholar than I can make, in my 
school/ A better scholar it was not likely that he should prove ; 
but that he might be as good, by a much easier process, and more 
to his own immediate happiness, was certain. 

Fortunately the young Alphonso was sucli a child as a father 
would feel immiugied pleasure in instructing ; so apt, so docile, 
and so diligent was the pupil. Meyer, the miniature painter, had 
•exclaimed in wonder at the early progress of bis intellect, what an 
adviintage, it was for an infant to be under the perpetual care of 
those who were attentive to his mind. He was not aware that an 
early development of the intellectual faculties is among the most 
fearful presages which can be observed in infancy; and that a 
forcing culture is likely to produce w'eak plants. The boy’s me- 
mory was so quick, his ear so accurate, and liis articulation so 
well tormed, that before he was four years old he surprised his 
father by repeating to him half one of Pindar’s Odes, which ho 
had learnt merely by hearing him read it sevdlal times aloud. 
And so forward was his education, that he was reading Ovid 
before he had completed has fifth year. But his bodily l^ealth 
appeared to keep pace with his mental improvement ; and the 
perilous experiment of bringing him so prematurely forward, 
produced in this instance no evil. 

The separation between Hayley and his wife took pjaco when 
Alphonso was eight years old. Mrs. Hayley was settled at Derby, 
where she had many acquaintance ; and he who had no longer 
those high and lively spirits which had formerly enabled him to 
charm away the effects of her constitutional in^Jadj, remained at 
Eartham with his son, to whose education he had devoted him- 
self, and there commencckl a system of scrupukms economy, 
which might enable him to support the expence of a double esta- 
blishment. ‘ My little companion and I ,’ he says, ' make a pair 
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oft as cheaply supported hentiits as our couniry cswi • piasMluce. 
MKuy disappoin^eiitis and iniiitnittes/ he said, ? hadv.madd him 
fit ohfjr for solitude, fbr i?rhich Providence had kindly given him 
an early pa^iiioti. Of his infirmities, the weakness in his sight 
*Wa8 the most distressing ; but when he remiinds Mrs. Hayley in 
one of his tetters, how many a winter evening he had seen her 
' overwhelmed with the dread that she might lose her eyes by 
reading to the sickly hermit^ or by w^eeping for his misfortuttes/ 
the readet* is at a loss to divine what tliose misfortunes can have 
been. Excepting his matrimonial infelicity, (which certainly was 
not included in Mrs. Hayley ’s view of them,) his lite^as far as 
^pears from these Memoirs, had been singularly fortunate. 
Except in the loss of his mother, a«>d of his most intimate college 
friends, even the oornmoiv natural, and inevitable evils of life had 
never yet approached him nearly. The only mortification which 
he had sustained was, that he had not been successful as a drama- 
tic author, to the extent of his wishes. He seemed, indeed, to 
hpe lived as expensively as he could afford ; and therefore, when 
his wife required a separate establishment, to have found it ne- 
cessary to retrench his own : but the degree of anxiety which this 
occasioned, is insiifticieiit to explain a complaint of his misfortunes. 
And it is the more inexplicable, because he does not appear to 
have been of a querulous or discontented disposition. , 

Soon after he had entered upon this plan of retrenchment, his 
friend Dr. Warner proposed to take a lodging for the summer in 
the same village, to enjoy his society. Hayley fitted up the gar- 
dener’s quarter for him, and there the Doctor kept house for him-^ 
self. ‘ 1/ said Hayley, ‘ have so much of the honest pride of 
poverty in my nature, that I am never ashamed of telling any rich 
persons that I cannot afford to entertain them. 1 grow more and 
more attached to my plan of rigid ' economy, and feel more and 
inore encouraged to persevere in a system which promises to se- 
cure to me the independence in which my spirit exults.’ The 
Doctor was so well pleased with the temperate habits of Hayley, 
who drank no other stimulant liquor than coffee, that he de^er- 
miped^at once to leave off \yine and tobacco ; both which, in his 
Irina's opinion, had contributed not a little to his excellent 
Itehlth, and* lb his florid and comely appearance. The rash ex^ 
periment brought on debility and a low obstinate fever, which 
were ndt subdued till he returned to London society, and the 
ihoae of life which habit had rendered necessary, or 
wKteh Was originally suited to his constitution. 

This mischief Hayley had occasioned by his example, not by 
Ins precept, for he warned his friend against making so sudden a 
change. He prided lumseif, indeed, upon his medical skill, 

which 
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which was foundW upon long practice among bi$ com^try neigh- 
hours f and used to boast that he had acted in^e Ihap five and 
twenty years as a village doctor, without having shortened the 
hte of a single patient. He took great delight in this practice, 
beUevmg himself vejy useful in it, and probably in many instance 
because the patients had good faith in hi/ skill, 
what with his medical duties, the education of his son, and his 
literary pursuits, time was too fully employed ever to haug he^vy 

upon bis hnnds. The same activity of mind which qualified him 
to shine in society, made him also able to live happily in retire- 
ment; and anned hmi against disappointment, however he might 
be tempted ^metimes in this res|)ect to bear false witness against 
himself. His^ reputation as a dramatic writer stood so high, tliat 
the manager of Covent Garden applied to him for another tra- 
gedy, Eudora accordingly was bi ought forward, and with the 
highest expectations of success. It was praised for its structure, 
character, sentiments, and language, but it was coldly received ; 
and the author, who was present at the representation with his 
friemi Romney, imputing the failure to * the wretched maimer iu 
which some important parts of the sceuical ap]>aratus were ren- 
dered ridiculous,' immediately withdrew it. He was compli- 
mented for tile cheerfulness with which he bore this failure; a 
luojc seiious one to him than any of his earlier disappointments, 
because its success would have ptoved a seasonable addition to his 
ways and ineaiis : but his spirits were naturally buoyant, and, as 
he said upon this occasion, ‘it would have been unpardonable 
indeed if the author, who had presumed to give poetical lessons 
for the preservation of temper, was not able on such a trial to pre- 
serve his own.' 

It happened about this time that Dr. Warner went over to 
Franco as chaplain to the then ambassador, the Marquis of Staf- 
ford. This was in the }car 1790, when Paris was a scene of die 
liveft3st interest ; to which thif young and the aedent, and the un- 
wise, looked with the liveliest and most exultant hope. Warner 
[>er^uaded Hayley and Romney to take the opportunity of visiting 
that city while he was there, and thither accordingly they went, 
with a clergyman, by name Carwardine, for their companion, who 
was their common friend. Curiosity was. not the pnly motive 
which induced Hayley to take this journey ; he was desirous that 
his son should learn betimes to speak the French as well as his 
own language, and ‘ he hoped to find some good sensible French- 
woman, in an humble state, who might be content at a moderate 
salary to act as a** sort of governess to him, and to Carwardine's 
two sons, whoni he proposed to educate with Alphonso, as fellow 
students and playfellows. He appears to have consulted Miss 
• \ Ci Sew ard 
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SevhftiNl upott this aiagMiar plan; She says to bWiii in one of her 
letters^ ^France may perhaps supply you with what I think 
Eiiglami teould noti an amiable and accomplislied woman, who 
durst put her peace and fame iato the hazard of living domesti- 
cally, during some years* with the most dazzling and engaging of 
mankitid. Nothmg but a considerable independent fortune can 
enable an amiable female to look down, without misery, upon the 

censures of the many ; and oven in that situation their arrows 
have power to wound, if not to destroy peace. Surely no woman, 
with a nite sense of honour, — and what is she worth who has it 
not? — would voluntarily expose herself to their aim, except she 
has unwarily slid into a situation where the aft’ections, making 
silent and unperceived progress, have rendered it a less evil to 
endure the consciousness ^of a dubious fame, provided there is no 
reM guilt, than to renounce the society of him without whom crea- 
tion seems a blank.’ 

f The scheme exposed him to much raillery and some censure; 
but it answered well. He found in France a person willing to 
undertake the office, whom he describes as a very singular little 
woman, full of noble sentiments and odd fancies, of a disposition 
uncommonly grateful, and admirably adroit in teaching elegant 
manners to little folks. She was passionately fond of books, and 
though she hardly ever spelt two words together aright ru her own 
language, yet she read extremely well, and particularly tragedy, in 
which she delighted. Her father-in-law behig steward to a family 
of high rank, she had associated with the children of that family 
in her childhood, and with them used to act the tragedies of Ra- 
cine and Voltaire, She had married early and unhappily; her 
husband ruined himself by gambling, died, and left her, with one 
Kttle orphan, in indigence. Her nmnners were graceful, and 
Hayley was greatly interested in her favour by the manner in 
which her aged mother and father-ih-law recommended her to his 
protection. Beside the acqiiircineht of French, Hayley had ano- 
ther object in this scheme ; he was aware that an embarrassing 
and awkward shyness is often produced by domestic education, 
and nothing he thought was more likely to [)revent this than the 
attention wbicb a lively Frenchwoman would bestow upon the 
manners df^her pupil. The experiment completely answered; 
and it m no slight testimony to the merit of both parties, that 
when her assistance was no longer needful, and Hayley had suc- 
ceeded in recommending her to a more profitable situation, she, 
who saw that ho submitted to some privations from motives of 
eceuomy, wanted to return to him all tlie moderate salary which 
she bad received in his service, and actually sent him great part of 
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which he aftej^wards restored at a time when it was particularly 
welcome. . " * . ^ , 

It would have beeliiittle to Hayley’s credit, if his ac<{uaintance 
with this lady had not confirmed and increased that favourable 
opinion of her cou|itrymen which he was disposed to entertain. 
He had visited France during the first exciting hopeful days of 
the revolution, ^hen none but the coldest hearts WCrc Ulimoved, 
and none but the sagest intellects apprehended witli how dark, a 
storm that morning would soon be overcast. 

7'he senselessness of joy was then sublime — 

The antiquated earth 

Beat like the heart of man. 

So fully did he enter into the spirit of these limes,- — a spirit not 
less attracting than it was delusive, — th:»t he actually began to reply 
to Burke's prophetic Refiections ; an interruption, which he him- 
self acknowledges to have been fortunate, made him lay aside 
the attempt. Under the influence of the same feeling he executed 
the more extraordinary design of composing a French drama, en- 
titled Les Prtjiiges aholis, ou PA nglois juste erwers ks Franfois. 
The title explains the purport of the piece; it was presented to a 
Parisian manager, and * the reason why it was rejected, appeared 
to the author more truly comic than any speech in his comedy. It 
was inadmissible, on account of the chastity of the Parisian the- 
atres.' A courtezan was introduced among the secondary charac- 
ters of the piece, and French delicacy could not tolerate the ap- 
pearance of such a personage. 

About this time he lost the good old nurse who for fifty years 
had formed part of his family, and upon whom he had settled a 
small annuity. Her passion for books had been hardly less than 
his own; and when his eyes were disabled, she used often to read 
to him, amusing and sometimes instructing him both by her serious 
and her comic remarks. One of them he has preserved — reading 
Gibbon's account of the capAire of Rome by the Goths, the old 
woman came to a part where he speaks, more suo, of the treatment 
of women : ^ In my mind,' said she, ^ this is a sad pack of stuff 
to put into so fine a book.' * The spirit and naivete of this re- 
ms-rk,' he says, * struck him so forcibly that he was almost ready 
to conclude with Moli^re that an old woman is the wery bes^ of 
critics.' The remark should have been s^nt to Gibbon; he would 
have felt its justice and he knew, like Moli^rc, that the opinion 
of a strong and unsophisticated understanding is worth more than 
that of all the professional critics in Christendom. Hayley saw 
her a little before her death, took a last leave of her in her coffin, 
and composed, as she had requested and he had promlsed> her 
epitaph. 

* Farewell, 
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' * Fiirewdl, dear semtH^ ^ce thy beavenlrtoid ' 

Summona thy worth to its supreme reward. 

Thine was a spirit that no toH could tire, 

** When service sweat for duty, oot for hire/’ 

From hiin^ whose childhood cherished bjjr thy care^ 

Weathered long years of skkness and despau*^ 

Take what may haply touch the hlest above. 

Truth’s tender praise, and teai-s of grateful Id^re.' 

" At this time he had formed an intention of going abroad witli 
his son, and joining Ftaxman at Rome, who was then pursuing his 
studies there. He thought of fixing his abode there for soino 
years, but from this he was diverted by a proposal from Messrs. 
Boydell and Nicol, who were aboijt to undertake a splendid folio 
edition of Milton’s poems, and wished him to write a life of Mil*- 
ton. Hayley was well ihclined to this, for the pleasure of vindi- 
cating Milton from what he called the malignant asperity of Br. 
Johnson; and the persuasions of his friend Romney came in aid 
of his inclination. It happened that Johnson the bookseller had 
plamied a similar edition, which he had engaged Cowper to edit, 
and to supply with translations of the Italian and Latin poems. 
The first intimation which Hayley obtained of this was from a 
newspaper paragraph, stating that he and Cowper were each 
writing a life of Milton, in competition with the otlier. A little 
inquiry satisfied him that what he had undertaken di^ not clash 
with Cowper’s design ; and he immediately w rote a courteous and 
cordial letter to him, stating this, disclaiming all rivalry, and in- 
closing a coniplimentcavy sonnet. 

The letter was left at Johnson’s to be forwarded, and there it 
remained six weeks. Cowper was greatly vexed at this delay, 
well supposing that it would occasion some uncomfortable feelings 
to Hayley. lie wrote instantly to acquit himself of this apparent 
discourtesy. ^ From his reply,’ says he, ‘ which the return of the 
post brought me, I learn that in tlip long interval of my non-cor- 
respondence he had sulFered anxiety and mortification enough : so 
much that I dare say he made twenty vows never to hazard again 
either letter or compliment to an unknown author, Whaf, in- 
deed, could he imagine less, than that I meant by such an obsti- 
nate silence to tell him that I valued neither him, nor his praises, 
nor his proffered friendship: in short that I considered him as a 
rival, and therefore, like a true author, hated and despised him. 
He is now, ^lowever, convinced that I love him, as indeed I do ; 
and I account him the chief acquisition that my own verse has 
ever procured me/ If envy, hatred, malice and uncharitablenes^ 
were indeed the characteristics of the true author, he would be a 
much more odious beast than tlie true bull-dog, and the sooner 

* . the 
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the breed were e^termin^d. die better: but, it ways r^ver Cow- 
per’s intention seriously touccredit die libeUous imputation, which, 
though it has obtained a popular* that is tp ^ay* a vulgar belief 
from the time of He*siod, is disproved by die whole tenour of lite- 
rary history. Froip the days of Virgil and Horace, it will be 
found that those authors whom posterity has deemed worthy of 
the highest honour, have, in every age, lived upon the most gene- 
rous and friendly terms with each other, except in times of civij 
or religious discord. If Cowjier himself cannot be instanced i\% 
proof of this, it is only because of that misfortune which so long 
cut him off from all society, and always confined him to a most 
secluded way of life; still he is an example of a great author with- 
out the slightest taint of envy or malevolence in his nature; and 
in this point at least Hayley resembled him. The correspon- 
dence, which had been thus begun, produced a visit from Hayley; 
and so cordially did they soon learn to esteem and like each other, 
that Cowpcr, who had not left his abode before for twenty years, 
made a journey to Earthum that autumn. 

Hayley^s son was then in his thirteenth year. Cowper was 
delighted with the boy ; — a happier example indeed of what might 
be accomplished by domestic education could no where have been 
found (a subject upon which he felt strongly); and he thought 
so highly^if his talents and proficiency that, with his ckaracteristic 
good nature, he asked him to criticise his Homer, which he was 
then correcting for a second edition; and replied to the boy’s cri- 
ticisms in a letter, not less admirable for its good sense than for 
the playfulness and bciiigiiity of mind which it indicates. This 
kindness, which in any other man would have appeared like con- 
descension, was natural in him; and it was well bestowed upon 
one whose course was so wisely steered that he was in no danger 
of grounding upon the shoals of self-conceit, it had been Hay- 
ley’s first intention to educate his son for the profession of physic, 
but many circumstances combined to give hiin a strong inclina- 
tion for that of the arts; his father’s long and uninterrupted inti- 
macy with Romney, who had fitted up a painting-room at Eartham, 
was alone likely to have produced this determination of his talents. 
During a visit to Mrs. Hayley, Wright of Derby perceived in him 
so much aptitude for painting that he took pains^in instructing 
him; and^ upon the report of his progress, Flaxman wrote to his 
father, saying, * if you have not quite determined to make him a 
physician, and if you think he has talents for the ifine arts, show 
yourself my friend indeed, and accept my offer as frankly as 1 
make it. Send him to me ; I will instruct him in all the little 
I know; and it shall not cost you a farthing* You shall provide 
his board and lodging in the manner most agreeable to yourselves. 
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The education he should have under me m’ouUV be a theory and 
practice of art and science, to make him profound in Ids profes- 
sion, and not a drudge for the interest of his master. In your ab- 
sence I will be his father.’ 

Ten years before this, Flaxmanhad past a fortnight at Eartham, 
and ‘ such a fortnight,’ he said, ‘ as many thousands of our fellow 
creatures go out of the world without enjoying.’ There are few 
better criteria of a man’s worth than the choice and stability of 
his friendships: few men could boast of more distinguished tricnds 
than Hayley, and no one was ever more lastingly attached to them, 
or more cordially esteemed in return. * You will believe me,’ 
said Elaxman, in a subsequent letter,^ that Tlove your son as ten- 
derly as you can wish, for his father’s sake; and now that you ex- 
press so serious an intention of placing your little good boy under 
me, it is necevSsary that 1 should explain my intentions eoiiceruing 
him, when he is under my care. My first objec t will be. to pre- 
serve his mind in his duty to God and his noighhour, which cannot 
fail to form a good citizen, and give his mind sufticiont strength 
and resource for happiness, under the various attacks on his peace 
which he must meet with in this world. With respect to instruc- 
tion in llic arts of design, I shall only consider his good, and in- 
struct him in those sound principles which cannot fail of laying 
the foundation of an exc'elleiit [iractice.’ Willi I’hixmar, accord- 
ingly, young Hayley was placed. ‘ (lood friend, good artist, good 
man, good every thing that can be named,’ the pupil called Ids 
master: and well he ileserved to be so called. He read the Greek 
Teslanient with him every morning; in one of his letters he says 
that they had begun to talk Latin ; and in another, * he is such a 
good man, and so full of excellent qualities that 1 am always learn- 
ing something of great value from him.’ 

No youlh ever bc^gan the career of art with fairer promises, or 
under more favourable circumstances'. Iloinney said he liad higher 
hopes of him than lie had ever had of any one so young, for his 
talents, his vigorous industry, and his serenity of temper. Tiie 
youth had a worthy pride in his destination; and, when he heard 
that Lord Slieflield had talked to his father of doing something 
better for him, observed with generous spirit, ‘ in spite of his 
nobility, I dojiot believe that lie could.’ ‘ Be assured,’ he says to 
his father, that, ‘ as much as you praise my talents and virtues, as 
you please to call them, twice as much do I think myself indebted 
to you for having sown the seeds ; and 1 hope I shall prove that 
you have sown them not on stony places, w here the sun would 
scorch them n|>, or among thorns, which would choke them, but 
on good ground, where they shall bring forth good fruit/ Hay- 

ley’s 
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Ie}^^s whole hopfcs were fixed upon this excellent son, who was 
indeed as he describes him — 

■ ^ in spirit like the dawning day. 

And more in temper than in age matiire.’ 

But while he eiicoiliraged him with that affectionate praise, which 
is at once the dearest reward and the most powcrfid excitement 
of a generous ambition, he impressed upon liim the important 
lesson: — . 

^ That even by Genius excellence is bought 
With length of labour, and a life of thought.’ 

A letter of IIayley*s in reply to an intimation of the son^s, that 
so frequent a correspondence with home took up a larger [lortion 
of time than ought to be spared from his pursuits, represents the 
writer in so favouralde a point of view that it would be injurious to 
omit it in any account of his life. 

‘ I shall acquiesce in your inclination, and not write again till this day 
fortnight; yet 1 confess 1 felt rather more than a philosopher should 

feel of something like disappointment and mortification, in perceiving 

how very ready you are to r('liii(|uisli the privilege which you alone 
possessed, oF heal ing weekly fiom your old bosom-friend, as you luostcn- 
<leanngly used to eall liiiu. Your readiness to resign this distinction 
brought too forcibly to my mind and heart those touching verses of our 
beloved ( per : 

1 Wc wilfully forc%vent 

That conveise, which we now in vain regret. 

How gladly would tlie man recall to life 
The boy’s neglected sire.” 

* Do not, however, iiiy dearest of friends, survey in too strong a light 
this not perfectly apposite quotation ; for I should he nngratcFiil in- 
<leed, both to you and to Heaven, if I called myself a neglected sire, 
when my lieart tells me that your feelings towanis/iie are truly filial, 
and your virtues and your t;dei>ts are nobly exercised and iinpiovcd, so 
as to afford me inexpressible i^elight, and awaken in my soul the most 
lively gratitude to Heaven. 1 was early desired by luy own incomparable 
parent, never to cxjicrt from *any son, or even daughter, that sort of ex- 
quisite attention, which, by the wise ordinances of nature, can only be 
paid by a parent to a child. Their affections may and ought to be 
mutual, but never can and never ought to be equal. Thus, n>y dearest of 
dear friends, I am duly prepared, as I should be, to sec ^^ou deeply en- 
gaged in noble and manly pursuits and affections, without fancying you 
<leficient in regard to me. I even hope to see you love other objects in- 
finitely more than it is possible to love the temlcrcst of fathers ; and my 
chief prayer is, that your affections may be as well placed and as happy, 
as I am persuaded they will be keen. 1 think it most probable that I may 
not live to see you advance far in the maturity of manly life ; and I 
tlicreforc indulge my own affection for you in preparing for your future 
perusal many private compositions, which may secure to you a satisfac- 
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tiou that ypu might othemise negiat j so that I trust, i|i a more acWaocecl 
stale of manhood, you will seem to converse witli me, though t may then 
have long ceased to exist on corM/— voL ii. pp. 181 — 183. 

This letter produced an immediate expression of contrition for 
the fault which had occasioned it, but which ^lad not arisen from 
any want of affection, for never were parent and child more truly 
happy in each other. Beattie had at tliis lime printed that affect- 
ing account of his deceased son, which was not published till after 
his own death; a copy of it he sent to Hayley, 'in testimony of 
the utmost respect, esteem and gratitude.’ No father, whose 
hopes welrc built upon a promising child, could peruse that mourn- 
ful narrative without an apprehension such as passed across Hay- 
ley’s mind when, telling his son of the present, he said 'Ah caris- 
sime! I tremble when 1 rpcollcct that you are mortal.’ He com- 
forted himself then with the thought that the youth was in good 
health, and had chosen a healthy profession. But it was not long 
before that reliance was shaken, by intelligence that his health 
began to fail. Apparent recoveries and frequent relapses suc- 
ceeded each other for about two years ; till so evident a change 
had taken place in his appearance that, though his medical altcii- 
daiit in London could see no danger, Hayley removed him into 
the country, under a full persuasion that the most fatal conse- 
quences w'ere to be feared from so insidious a nialady< It was, 
indeed, one of those miserable cases in which parental anxiety 
presages more truly than medical skill. All who had hitherto 
been consulted had insisted that the affection was merely in the 
muscles of the breast, and in that opinion they had repeatedly 
applied blisters without avaih Convinced in his own mind that 
they were wrong, Hayley examined him himself, with the aid of 
his country surgeon, Mr. Guy, in whom he had, great confidence; 
and it was the father who discovered that the spine w^as affected. 
Hopes were now entertained that, as the disease was clearly as- 
certained, and the inode of treating it understood, there was a fair 
likelihood of recovery, and the father the more easily indulged this^, 
from a recollection of his own marvellous restoration, in a case 
something similar, and apparently more desperate. 

Mrs. liayley died before any serious anxiety was entertained 
for young Mayley’s health. Attached as she was to him, his 
condition would have affected her deeply. Her death could 
hardly have been an overwhelming, or enduring, affliction to her 
husband, yet 'we may well believe that it produced sensations both 
tender and painful for the lime. H e composed a funeral sermon 
upon the occasion, which was preached in the parish church ; 
and he afterwards pleased himself with thinking that her deatli 
was a merciful relief, which spared her from the sorrow of wit- 
nessing 
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nessing her son'ij decline^ mfferin^8, and death* Hayley had long 
become more and more religious in his feelings. His disposition 
was naturally devout; this wholesome tendency had been strength- 
ened by solitude, fie^uent illness, and now by severe affliction ; 
and he acquired a hj^bit of composing devotional verses during the 
many hours in which anxiety and grief kept him waking. Instead 
of the sportive and jubilant effusions, which die birth-day of this 
beloved child had always called forth during his childhood, a me- 
lancholy invocation of Patience was prepared for that on which 
he completed his eighteenth year. Some of the lines will not be 
read without emotion, Alien we consider the circumstances under 
which they were composed. 

‘ Come, ever listening to Ihy votary’s prayer. 

In every labyrinth of earthly care,* 

Come, and conduct with tutelary hand. 

Through each rough province of thy wide command. 

Mo, no new supplicant to powers tlivinc, 

And dearer than myself, a youth benign, 

More worthy of tliy aid, and more a ward of thine. 

Artist and invalid, each honour’d name 
'Jo thy pure guidance forms a peifect claim ; 

For whether man in health’s aspiring hour 
Courts genuine fame by intellectual power ^ 

Va\ bent by malady’s oppressive sway, 

Resigns to dull repose the sickly (lay ; 

Thee, Patience, thee, or active or sedate. 

Most aptly he invokes in eveiy state. 

Thy presence of his aims improves the best. 

Ennobling energy, and sweetening rest. 

Fountain of force, with all thy clear controul 
Soothe and invigorate a father’s soul 5 
Who, when be hoped in Ait’s suhlimest sph^o 
To mark Ids youthful {killing’s bright career, 

Relield him thence by ^uel sickness cast. 

And all his vigour as a vision pavSt: 

AVhile languor crepf through every vital part. 

And palsy threatened to benumb ilie heart— 

That cherish’d heart where filial virtue glow’d. 

Pleasure’s gay seat, and purity’s abotle. ^ 

Now two long twelvemonths slowly roll’d away,# 

Have proved sad witnesses of dark decay j 
Through twice nine years, since probity and truth 
To manhood’s vestibule have led the youth, • 

On this revolving morn that gave him birth. 

For ever honour’d for his filial worth. 

Descend, angelic Patience, from above. 

Bring me supplies of vigilance and love. 


That 
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That in this failure of well-grounded hope. 

With strong calamity I still may cope ; 

And, unsubdued by anguish of the heart. 

Act with alacrity a father’s part ; 

Prop nerveless limbs with cheerful succour kind. 

Impart new light to a reviving mind, f 
And in firm trust that Providence will bless 
Th’ unmurmuring thrall of undeserved distress. 

Attempt to teach him for life’s future plan. 

All that may guanl the youth and giace the man/ — - 

pp. 411—413. 

Two miserable years he watched the progress of this dreadful 
malady in his only child, seeing him become gradually more and 
more diseased, till all hope, first of* the use of his limbs, then of 
life itself, was lost ; the pritient the while supporting his snflFer- 
ings with a calm and cheerful equanimity, which made him an 
object of admiration not less than of compassion, flow the fa- 
ther supported himself during tlie scv(ircst discipline which the 
heart of man can undergo, is seen in these productions of his 
sleepless nights : — 

Sonnet to Devotion and TrantpnUitij. 

(Two pieces of sculpture intended for the Marine Turret.) 

* Ye powers most kind to man’s autumnal day ! 

When life is in the sear, the yellow leaf, ♦ 

And time on talent plays the subtle thief; 

Ye guardians of the mind, divinely gay ! 

Devotion ! and IVanquillity I display 
Your heavenly right to give repose to grief, 

’lo health enjoyment, to disease relief, 

Safety to strength, and mildness to decay. 

In this fair scene, by love parental plaiin’d. 

Friends qf all seasons, in the last be. mine ! 

Here let ^'our sculptured form^, my Lares stand. 

The friendly masterpiece of Flaxinan’s hand ; 

Here let ydur lustre in my codduct shine, 

Grace my retreat, and soften my decline.’ — 

vol. ii. pp. 425, 426. 

Sonnet. — September 30/A, 5 o*clock in the Morning, 

* Tiiou, dearest object of incessant care. 

For lAiee before the throne of Heaven I bend. 

Constant as days arise and nights descend. 

Imploring God, who seems thy life to spare. 

To gfve thee only good ; and if to share 
That good my worn existence may extend. 

Be it in forming, as thy firmest friend, 
l*art of thy bliss, the subject of my prayer. 

Spirits of light, who, tender as the dove, , 

On viewless wings o’er earth’s ijough confines rapge. 

Forbidding 
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Forbidding worldly demons to estrange 
Hearts form’d to harmonise by powers above 5 
In us for ever guard the sweet exchange 
Of perfect jfflial and parental love.' — vol. ii. p# 482» 

^ Sonnet, 

* Guy, whose humane and salutary skill 
Comprises all that nature, all that art 
Can to the body, or the mind impart. 

Of aid and comfort, untlcr deepest ill. 

Thou long hast seen, and thou art seeing still. 

The fearful trial of a father's heart, 

While death’s most subtle and slow poison’d dart. 
Mangles his darling, yet delays to kill. 

Oh, if in ought that Ifeaveii and earth rc([uirc 

Of resignation, or of tender caret 

Thy friend appears deficient, tried by fire. 

Still pity and correct the tailing sire ; 

For love and grief his reasoning powers impair, 
Inflamed by hope, or palsied by despair,' 


Sonnet. 

* Angelic sufferer, whose existence seems 

Supported only by a feeble thread, 

In troubled visions I have seen thee dead, 

^\nd waking scenes, as fearful as my dreams, 

Show me thy shatter’d frame, in pain’s extremes ; 

Yet unobsciircd, and nobly free from dread. 

The lucid spirit of tby heart and head 
Outshines Hyperion’s unobstructed beams. 

Desponding fricudsbip with compassion cries, 

** Poor martyr, mild and (juick by thy release 1 * 

So prays not Nature. Hope can never cease, 

In hearts parental, till celestial peace . 

Has, by clear mandate from the pitying smes, 

Seal’d with the seal of God his servant’s eyes.’ — 

^ vol. ii. pp. 496, 497. 

Surely there are few persons who can read these most affecting 
poiuns without feeling some respect for Hayley. It was feared 
that the loss of this beloved child would induce a settled melan- 
choly, which his recluse mode of life was likely to coiifiVm. Miss 
Seward thouglit otherwise, — * No,' she said, Miis ardour 

will bear him up. — Time does every thing for minds of that cast, 
lie who can bewail his sorrows to the world will not become 
their victim. There is a wonderful luxury in such pains which 
has nothing in it of the severity of despair. Mr. Hayley will al- 
ways love to deplore and to allude to his lost darling, in future 
compositions. Affliction never overturns the sanity of a spirit 
which it docs not first rendej: indolent. Never will he, like poor 
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Cowper, become the victim of religious despondeiicyi the dmkest 
and most desponding of all irrational feelings. O >vhat pests of 
human peace are those who seek to instil tl?e misery systematic 
cally, converting to deadly poison the bread of life in the gospel !’ 
Miss Seward was right in her judgment. The long anxiety and 
anguish which he had endured, left him irf a state of feverish 
agitation, and he described the bodily and mental exhaustion 
which ensued, as seeming to be a ^ sort of middle state between 
life and death. * I am now trying/ he says, ‘ by quiet and soli- 
tary meditation, to nurse myself into a firmer tone of mind and 
body, that if it slioiild prove my destiny to remain a few years 
longer in this vale of tears, I may not be utterly an idle heavy 
piece of lumber on the earth.^ • 

Cowper and Thomas Heyley died within a week of each other ; 
and the first hope which arose in Haylcy’s heart was that of em- 
ploying the evening of his life in paying ample and just tribute to 
the memory of each. 

His first intention, with regard to his son, was to publish the 
devotional poems composed during his long illness and after his 
death, in the hope tlial they might prove soothing and medicinal 
to other parents under similar affliction. That purpose was laid 
aside for a reason thus slated in a letter to the friend and relative 
of Cowper, Lady Hesketh — *when 1 reflected on the uii common 
modesty and reserve of that angelic youth, 1 seemed to hear his 
meek spirit suggesting to me, that fond as he ever was of being 
praised by me, yet he would not wish me to obtrude so much of 
his suffering or of his praise, on thatjiene eye of the public, which 
he, like your ladyship, was tenderly apprehensive of drawing too 
hastily on himself. 1 have therefore reserved those eff usions of a 
paternal heart, which 1 thought might be usefully soothing to 
other afflicted parents, to rest in privacy at present; and to appear 
perhaps only when I am united ag?;jiri (as 1 hope to be) to that 
gentle and affectiohate being of who'se beatitude I have the most 
consolatory assurance.’ About two years after the death of his 
son, be enlarged the plan, and began to compose that account, of 
his life and sufferings, which forms the most interesting part of 
these Meiboirs. 

The task preparing a life of Cowper having been declined by 
Lady Hesketh, in fear of that farce eye to which Hayley alluded, 
was called fo^ by the public from him, and committed to his care 
by the unanimous desire of all the friends of* the deceased. To 
Cowper, Hayley had indeed been a most affectionate and useful 
friend; and it was owing to his personal application to Mr. Pitt, 
that that pension was given to the author of the Task, which, 
though given too late to cheer bis spirit or contribute to his hap- 
piness. 
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piness« secured yim a support for which he must otherwise have 
been dependent upon private benevolence. Hayley had now a 
substantial reward in the profits of his biographical work ; a great 
and providential one’, he believed it to be, ‘ for the compassionate 
zeal with whicdi, in the midst of his own troubles, he had laboured 
to improve both ttte fortune and the health' of his friend ; and 
' he acknowledged with devout gratitude that Heaven rendered 
his disinterested friendship for a man of virtue and genius, suf- 
fering under the darkest calamity, a source of untliought-of bless- 
ings to hims(df at a distant period, and in those latter days of life 
when the favour of Heaven is felt with all tlie just sensibility of 
religious contemplation/ The profits which he now reaped came 
at a critical lime, for he liad g-rcatly reduced his fortunes, but in a 
manner most honourable to his character — by ]>utliiig meritorious 
young persons forward in the world, fixing them in respectaVjle 
situations, and assisting them even with largo sums, when there 
seemed a fair prospect of future repayment. But in this way he 
had .suffered coitsideralile losses. Hayley indeed was not one of 
thbse men to whom wealth would have proved a snare, and ren- 
dered th(3 entrance of H<»aveii like a needle's eye 5 a princely for- 
tune in Ills hands would have be.en a blessing both to himself and 
others, so bountiful w'as his hand, so humane, so kind, so generous 
was his luiart. 

Early in hi.s son’s illness, Hayley had begun to build what he 
called a marine lieruiitage, in the village of Eelpham, boldly, as 
he said, plunging into brick and mortar, with the prudence of a 
poet, as the iirst stej) in a plan of economy. Earlliam had, in 
fact, become too expensive for him, and hoping that his son might 
one ilay retire to it as liis paternal seat, his intention w^as to let it 
in the intermediate years, and retire to this nook himself. After 
his son’s death there was an additional reason foj/adlieriiig to this 
plan; the youth died in that l^rary where he hftd so often played 
in infancy, and where he haa imbibtid that g’enerous ambition 
which had put forth so fair a blossom. The father therefore 
shrunk from a scene which recalled such painful thoughts, and 
jiast the remainder of his life at Eelpham. He survived his son 
twenty years. He survived his popularity also, life of 

llomiuiy and some other later works were completely jLinsuccess- 
ful; they were indeed very inferior to his earlier productions, and 
tlie public had acquired a taste for higher seasoning, or for 
stronger meats. The Life of Romney could not be rated lower 
than its demerits deserved, nor could the Triumph of Music; for 
any thing more puerile, and at the same time more extravagant, 
than tlie story of that poem never issued from the Minerva press. 
Soin^ devotional pieces were introduced in it, with about as much 
* * propriety 
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propriety as the songs in an opera. It is, liow^jver, remarkable 
that Hayley, when upon all other themes he had become little 
better than a driveller in verse* should still have written devo- 
tional pieces with more success than men of* far higher powers 
have attained in that species of composition. He published also 
a little volume of " Ballads founded on Anecdotes relating to 
Animals/ and if any person collects books, which are curious for 
their absurdity, this volume is well entitled to a place in such a 
collection. Some one upon reading it quoted the burden of one 
of O’KeelFe’s doggrel songs, llayley-gai/ly , gamborayly ^ 
piggledy^ galloping^ dr aggle-i ailed dreary dun. 

The worn-out author, however, was of a happy disposition; 
pleased but not elated with success 7vhen he obtained it, and never 
soured nor dispirited by f;[iilure. ' If 1 have lost my popularity/ 
said he, ‘ it is the more incumbent on me to show my friends that 
the cheerfulness of my spirit is built on a much nobler founda- 
tion than the precarious breath of popular applause.’ 

In the sixty-fourth >ear of his age, he committed the grievous 
imprudence of marrying a young woman. With that event he 
chose to conclude his own Memoirs, saying that, notwithstanding 
the disproportion of their respective ages, the adventurous couple 
seemed as happy for a considerable time as %iny mortals could 
expect to be. It appears, however, from Dr. Johnson»s supple- 
mentary chapter, that the preposterous marriage, after continuing 
three years, ended in a separation. It had in no respect altered 
his recluse habits while it lasted ; but afterwards he seemed to 
recover his relish for society, and w^as pleased when his neighbours 
visited him. For several years before his death, lie suffered dread- 
fully from the stone; but during all those years he was never heard 
to utter a querulous word, for he had not prayed for patience and 
resignation in vaVi, either for his poor son or for himself. Before 
his medical attend in ts were satisli^l concerning the nature of his 
complaint, he w^as fully aware of it,''and of its inevitable termina- 
tion. Some of the last verses which he composed were sug- 
gested by seeing the swallows in the fall of the year congregate 
upon his turret, before their departure. 

' Yc gentle birds, that perch aloof, 

^ And smooth your pinions on my roof. 

Preparing for departure hence, 

, Ere winter’s angry threats commence ; 

* Like you, my soul would smooth her plume 
For longer flights beyond the tomb. 

^ May God, by whom is seen and heard 
Departing man and wandering bird, 

III mercy mark us foniiis own, 

And guide us to the land j*nknown,*— vol. ii. p. 2 Id. 


In 
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In this frame mind did Hadley calmly and religiously wait for 
death. Mr. Sargent, the biographer of Henry Martyii, and son 
of the well-known jjuthor of the Mine, was with him in the latter 
days of his life ; anM says it was never his lot to witness moie per- 
fect patience, more \heerful resignation, than lie manifested under 
the most acute sufferings. Thus, in complete possession of his 
intellect, in full reliance upon the merits and mediation of his 
Saviour, and through that faith in a well-grounded hope of a blessed 
immortality, he expired in the seventy-liflh year of his age. 

It w'us his wish that, us he himself had endeavoured to render 
all the justice in his power to some of his most eminent conlem- 
j)oraiics, so he might in his turn find an honest chronicler to sum 
U]) his merits and defects, and* deduce from them useful literary 
and moral lessons. That wush has beciii faithfully performed by 
the editor of these Memoirs; and the judgment of that reader 
must be strangely w arped by a censorious disposition w ho does 
not agrei' wdth him in admiring Haylev as a trul\ generous, and 
gentle-hearted man. His ])oetry has had its day aiul is foi gotten; 
yet during that davit was so generally applauded, that a Collec- 
tion of the Knglish l^)ots would be incomplete without it. Some 
of Ills pieces nmy^till be read with pleasure, uot a few with ad- 
vantagij; and the tenderny as w'ell as the purport of all is such 
as left hiili nothing to rejientofin this respect. In ihost^ later 
pioduetious, imhu'cl, some of which have been adduced — the oiit- 
pouiings of an alflieU'd heart — there is a strain of tlioiight and 
leeling, wliieli will lind sympathy and may a {lord consolation, and 
v\hi('h ( iititles liim to respect, both as a poet and a man. 


Aui. II. — llioughts on the Funding Sj/stem nndjts Ffvcls, By 
J^ieicy Kavt iistoiu', M.i\y o\o. pp. 80. l^idon. 18C4. 

funding system is jj^olitical engine yof such iinnieiisc 
power, and has been used in this eounliy for so long a pe- 
riod, and to sucli an extent, that it is ecatainly proper and can 
seateely be uninteresting, from time to time, to examine into its 
nature and efi'eets. On the one hand, if its use be directly inju- 
rious, or exposed to abuses which are beyond the ord^ary inte- 
grity and prudence of statesmen to eontroul, the sooifcr and the 
more clearly these consequences are pointed out, ihe better ; 
while on the other, if tlu' sy stem prodiu e benefits, v#nich in cer- 
tainty and amount more than counterbalance its probable or possi- 
ble evils, it is scarcely less iinpoi taut that these also should be staled 
with full advantage, and that the public mind should be satisfac- 
torily inforni(‘d on a canlinal ^oint, upon which wrong impres- 
sions may produce praclical»m'ors of the most fatal description. 

VOL. XXXI. xo. Lxn. Y W ith 
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With this feeling we took up somewliiit eagerly die pamphlet of 
which the title is prefixed to this Aiticle, glad to avail ourselves 
of the assistairce of any man, who undjitakes to throw new light 
upon the subject; we lay it down with imich disappointment; its 
only merit is that it is not very long, for time^ean scarcely be less 
profitably spent than in the perusal of it. 

Mr. Ravenstone, indeed, is exceedingly unfortunate in haviii«:, 
almost ill the very outset of his work, fallen into a mistake, whidi 
at once shows that he has read the books of other men without 
understanding them, and makes it no matter of surprize that he 
should have produced one which no other man but himself (we 
make the exception in courtesy) can possibly understand. This 
mistake is that of confounding flie general accumulation of 
capital in a country with tlfc increase of capital stock in the hands 
of the fundholders — an odd error certainly, and scarcely credible 
even in the infant state of our political economy. JMr. Raven- 
stone indeed professes to abhor tliat science altogether, and there- 
fore ive^inust not be surprized at his treating its leading doctrines 

with little ceremony. One among them is fated to sutfer under 
his more especial dis})leasure ; he cannot tolerate the notion that 
accumulation of capital is u desirable object; ^ind, coupling this 
dislike to capital in general, with the notion that evory mil- 
lion funded is a million added to the already existing ’weight of 
capital that bojirs down tlie energies of England, it is no wonder 
if he occasionally speaks in hard terms of tlu^ funding system. 
We w ill not scare our readers by presenting to their view the 
long procession of horrors following in the train of this system 
which has so perniciously increased the ca})ilal of the Rritish 
nation ; but wt^ will comfort them by the assurance tiuit, even in 
our author’s oplyou, 

‘ All its conscHiuc'jccs are not evil. * Results little anticipated by its 
inventors, and less (i*eaint of by those Wio have given it so large a sway 
in the aflairs of men, have more than redeemed the miscliicf it has 
inflicted upon society.’ p. 51. ' What are the evils of tlic funding 

system, which can be set in opposition to the good it docs in breaking 
down the great masses of property, and giving an excitement to all the 
active spiKts of a nation, by holding out to them a prospect of sharing 
in the weal) a* and dignities which, in countries wliere property is never 
put in circulation, they may contemplate with awe and reverence, but 
never with li^^pc.’ p. 55. ^ Used with moderation, the funding system 

seems a necessary evil, a corrective for greater evils, in countries where 
the law of primogeniture is established, and entails are permitted. It 
mitigates the narcotic effects of such drowsy institutions : it has per- 
haps saved England from the lethargy into which Spain has fallen/ 
p. 56. 

We ceitainly do not consider to be the consequences of 

the 
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the funding systK^m. We have always thought that they arose 
from tlie accumulation of capital under the persevering efforts of 
industry, left to the full exertion of her energies by a free consti- 
tution, and never ceasing to urge her disciples to raise themselves 
or their posterity to^ higher station than that in which they were 
born. But, though we do not ascribe to the funding system the 
effects which liave arisen from the excitement of industry, and the 
free circulation of property, yfit we consider it as a most bene- 
ficial invention in politics ; not because it increases the national 
capital; it is but too plain that that is not its merit; but because 
it enables tlie stale, upf)n great emergencies, to devote to the 
public service that part of the national capital which the necessi- 
ties of the occasion demand, without making such violent and 
sudden inroads upon the property of individuals as would destroy 
or derange their means of increasing that which is suffered to re- 
main in their possession. 

What those emergciieies are, wdiich justify a govcrnnient in 
thus sacrificing a portion of the national capital. It Hoes jpot fall 
within the scope of our present discussion to inquire. It will, we 
))resume, be conceded l)\ all that there may be siu’h occasions. 
'Tlie ( xtrtuiie (-use of necessity would probably be that of an 
actual invasion of the country by a powerful enemy, with the de- 
clared intention of depriving the inhabitants of all their property, 
and reducing their p(‘rsons to slavery ; in this case there can be no 
doubt llial it w ould be proper for the invaded people to sacrifice 
any l>art, however large, of its capital for the protection of the 
rest- Other nationiil objects, though of minor importance, may 
still he of consequence enough to demand sacrifices similar in 
kind, though less in degree, for their preservation; and, whenever 
tl’e sum ueeessary to be ruLsed in defence of the^ objects in any 
year exceeds w hut the peoplt^would be able t^pay out of their 
revenue, tlie ex^'ess must obvicjrfsly be paid out capital in some 
shape or other. The true question, therefore, to be considered 
ill discussing tlu’ merits or demerits of tiie funding system, is, 
wliellier it does or does not place at the disposal of the govern- 
jnent this necessary portion of capital with less inconvi^icnce to 
Individuals, and less obstruction to their productive ii^iystry, than 
would he occasioiK'd by levying it in any other mode? ' And this 
question we shall proceed to discuss, waving any furrier exami- 
nation of Mr. Ravenslonc’s objections, which are totally irrele- 
vant to his subject, and tend only to demonstrate the enormous 
mischiefs consequent upon the increase of national wealth; with 
w hat success, we leave those of our readers, w ho may still be in- 
clined to open liis book, to ju^c for themselves. 

They w ho answer the proj)fJ§ed question in the negative, main- 

V (2 tain 
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tain tliat extraordinary supplies, required for in^tancc by a war, 
ought to be raised at once by extraordinary taxes ; and thus they 
think that not only the distress occasioned by the war would be 
confined within the period of its duration, because, as soon as the 
war was over, the taxes might be taken oft ; ^Hit that tlie expense 
incurred in negociating government loans, collecting the interest, 
and managing the public accounts thereby rendered necessary, 
would be saved. If it is presse^l upon them that merchants, 
manufacturers, landholders, in short all classes whose capital is 
invested in property not immediately accessible or convertible 
into money, cannot meet these large demands, they answer that 
all these descriptions of people maj obtain the same accommoda- 
tion which they enjoy under the present system, by going into the 
money market and borrof<iiig for ihenxselvcs. l^ut here an im- 
portant difficulty occurs, in the necessity of finding security for 
all these private loans. Tins the trader has not to oflFer, unless 
either the whole of Ins capital is not Invested In his business, m 
w’liic h case he is, as to the part not invested, a capitalist not con- 
cerned^in trade ; or, unless his trading capital is fixed, that is to 
say, invested in buildings and machinery which may be mortgaged, 
in which case he is pro tauto in the saim^ situation as a landowner. 
But if his capital be wholly circulating, that is, constantly passing 
from him in the shape of wages, pi ice of raw material, or pur- 
chase of goods, and returning to him by the produce of his sales, 
he can give no secuiit^, and must withdraw from his trade the 
portion of capital re(|uirod of him, contract his dealings, and pro- 
bably ruin his prospects. The fact is, that, when the government 
goes into the market, it is able to borrow on the credit of all tlie 
capitals of the country as one great capital, managed indeed by 
clitfereut individuals, some of whom will fail, but others will suc- 
ceed, and by tlfc success will ke^p the national capital entire ; 
and theiefore, as| it makes no df&rcnce to the creditor of the 
public whether A, is ruined and B. enriched, or B. ruined and 
A. enriched, both A. and ii. are left to possess and manage tlieir 
respective capitals in their own wav. But to the private creditor 
of A. it is every thing that A., and A. alone and individually should 
retain hi^*i pro] lerty entire, and tliercfore the private creditor will 
require t<y nave such a hold upon that property as to make it 
impossible '/or A. to dissipate it, and if it is so secured, A. cannot 
embark it ill' trading speculations so as to hazard its loss. 

But it is not only the trader who w'ould often find it difficult 
to offer such security for the sum demanded of him by the state 
as would be accepted in the money market. How many land- 
holders are there of large and cl^r incomes, the titles of whose 
estates will hardly bear the miniit^isp^jction to wkich they must 

submit 
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submit them if tjiey attempt to borrow money upon mortgage ! at 
wliat a disadvantage must the owners of life-estates borrow the 
sums assessed upon them ! and yet even these would be better oflF 
than some other classes of borrowers. For instance, the interest, 
which a fellow of a college has in his fellowship, may by possi- 
bility endure throng his life, and is therefore recognised by the 
law as a freehold ; yet it is determinable by marriage, which the 
law wiir permit no man to bind himself not to contract, and by 
the commission or omission of various other acts, against which 
no covenant could secure the lender, and upon which the juilg- 
ment of a domestic forum, namely that of a visitor, is comdusive, 
however summary or informal. Naval and military officers are 
similarly situated ; and it would probably not be easy for either 
fellow or cai)tain, having no other proymty but his fellowship or 
commission, to anticipate his revenue by raising a loan upon it, 
even if the law had not prevented officers from borrowing on the, 
security of their commissions. And the sunio remtu ks apply to 

all those inimcrous classes of persons, some high and some low, 
whose incomes arise from the enjoyment of offices whi(‘li they aie 
liable to be deprived of at the will of their employers, for their 
own misconduct, or in consequence of supt'rvening inability to 
perform the duties, arising from sickness, accident, Jicc. IVat llie 
jijovernmi^nt can borrow^ upon the credit of all these incomes, as 
if they w'ere permanent; for, though A. H. and C. lose tiieir 
situations, others must succeed to them, in whose liands the emo- 
luments will be equally accessible to the go\erinueul. Anil, in 
like nianner, wherever a fund is divided between a tenant for life 
and a remainder-man, either of these parties must borrow to a 
disadvantage ; the first on account of the insecurity, the second 
on account of the remoteness of his interest ; but the government 
can borrow^ on the credit of tjie whole fund, wl^h it can reach in 
either of their hands. But .further, where me borrower is an 
individual, he must submit m the inconvenieifce of being liable 
to have the loan called in at the pleasure of the lendei ; or, if he 
stipulates that it shall not be called in for a certain time, or without 
a certain notice, or the like, all such stipulations are valuable 
considerations in addition to the loan, and must of coip^se be paid 
for by an equivalent in some shape or other, lint tiff; facility with 
which govenunent securities are negotiated renders All arrange- 
ments of this sort unnecessary; the holder can at|all times gel 
their value at the market price, and as that price, if the character 
of the government for stability and punctuality in its payments be 
good, is liable only to the same fluctuations inversely to which the 
value of money iu the market is liable, and as those Huctuations 
are uncertain in their natur^^iid as likely to be to Uic benolit of 
• the 
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the holder as to his detriment, it amounts to nearjy the same tiling 
so far as he is concerned, as if the value of these securities were 
fixed to the most perfect uniformity. Tliis, indeed, is impossible, 
not from any peculiarity in the nature of government securities, 
but because no commodity is free from fluctuation in value ; and 
money lent to be repaid in numero as little as any other ; for the 
borrower may force the lender to receive it again at a very disad- 
vantageous time ; and, if he be ^restricted from so doing, that 
agreement must be paid for by* an equivalent, as was before 
observed in the corresponding case. 

Supposing, however, all the difflcullies attending the negotia- 
tion of private loans to be sumiounted, still the use of this expe- 
dient neutralizes the first of the tm> advantagi^s proposed by the 
advocates of the new play of finance. For if, at the end of the 
war, individuals are to remain oppiessed by tiie weight of di'bls 
contracted for the purpose of pacing oft in each year their shares 
of its charge, they will be no less distressed than they now arti by 
remaining liable to their shares of the public debt. 

We will now consider whether, by the use of the same expe- 
dient, the other aiitieipated advantage, namely, the saying the 
expense of collecting llie interest-taxes, negoeiatiiig public loan^’, 
and managing the ac counts of the debt, would be nioie eftectiially 
realized. It is material and obvious to remark, though it seems 
to have escaped the notice of our projectors, that the expense of 
collection must be added to the weight of taxes levied tor the 
purpose of raising the supply within the year, as well as to that 
of int(irest-taxes. If both were to be collected at the same rate 
per cent., nothing would be saved upon this head by the remission 
of the extraordinary taxes at the end of the war. The two prin- 
cipal branches of the revenue of the united kingdom, the customs 
and the excise, ahe collected, the fqpiiCr at an expense of about 
12, the latter of jibout 4| per c^it. The net receipt of the 
customs, after deducting repayments, allowances, discounts, draw- 
backs, &c. amounted, in the year ending on the 5th January, 
1823, to 12,923,420 and a fraction; the cost of collection to 
^1,347,486 and a fraction; the net receipt of the excise 
amountedVo cf28,97(>j344 and a fraction ; the cost of collection 

to and a fraciion. The total net receipt then of these 

two taxes, about 42 millions, costs nearly 7 per cent, in collecting. 
We will ass^^ne that any additional taxes to be imposed for the 
service of a war would be collected at the same rate, and that the 
sum required to be raised is one million. If this is raised by 
loan at 5 per cent, the expense of collecting the interest-taxes, 

50,000, at 7 per cent, will be ^£2,500 a year, and an annuity to 
that amount must be raised by the pk^plc, in additioij to the inte- 
rest- 
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rest-taxes ; but if the whole million is to be raised within the year 
by war taxes, ihj expense of collecting these taxes will, at 7 per 
cent., amount t0 .:£’70,000 ; and this £70,000 must also be raised 
by the contributors by private loan, and the yearly interest of it 
at 5 per cent, will also be £3,500 a year. The same reasoning 
applies, whatever raw of interest money may be supposed to bear 
at the date of the transaction, or at whatever rate per cent, the 
taxes may be supposed to be collected ; because any increase or 
diminution of either of these i?ites would affect both sides of the 
account alike. It is tiue, indeed, that, if the selection of the 
objects and modes of taxation were guided by perfect political 
wisdom, there ought to be no other difference between tlic cost of 
collecting a large and a small ^;evcnue, than that trilling one, which 
would arise fioin the necessity of employing in the former case 
agejits of greater responsibility, and coifseqneiilly rccpiiring larger 
pay, than such as would be suflicient in the latter. For, as all 
taxes ought to be so contrived as to bear equally upon every maifs 
p’.operly in proportion to its value, nothing more ought to be 
necessary, when the public service recjuires a larger amount of 
money to be raised, than to increase the weight of the existing 
taxes, without creating any new ones, which would require the 
intioductiou of -now machinery for the purpose of collecting them, 
lint this ^onliivance is one of the most difficult problems in poli- 
tical economy. The pro])erty-tax was perliaps the. nearest approach 
(hat has ever been made to the solution of it; and accordingly 
the expense of collecting that tax v\as iiicomparably less than that 
of any otlier tliat e\(‘r was imposed in this country, being, in the 
year ending on the .3lh January, 1814, only 1.38, upon a 

receipt of i' 14,8] 8,8 if). Still the repugnance, with which it was 
endured, showed that it liad defects, uiiatoued lor in the opinion 
of (he contributors, cvtai by the high merits \vhm*li it possess(‘d as 
a measure of public ecouomj^ If, however, y should be uiaiu- 
taiiied, and we aekiiowledg/ ourselves inclined to lean to this 
o|)iniou, that ll.e public dislike to this tax was occasioned more by 
the, great w eight, vvhitdi it added to the already enormous pressure 
of the public buitheus, than by any tiling peculiarly obnoxious in 
its own nature; that a property tax judiciously imposed might be 
advaillagcoual) 6UbsUlUtcd for all others, or nearly even in 
time of peace, and that by increasing it upon occasi(Jis of extra- 
ordinary emergency, any additional sum of moiie^ which the 
public necessities required, and the national resouroes could fur- 
nish, might be collected with a very small, it any, additional 
exjiense ; then we would observe that, as by reason of the exclu- 
sive employment of this tax, the collection of the supply-taxes 
would cost no more, or bulj/tlc more, dining the war, than that 
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of the interest-taxes would have cost under the ^funding system ; 
so neither would the collection of the interest-taxel* after the return 
of peace, under this latter system, add materially, if ^at all, to the cost 
which must have been inciured in raising the* ordinary taxes of the 
peace establishment. If it should be said diat in point of fact 
the people of tliis country did submit during vhe war to raise large 
supplies by the property tax, which was brought into the Exche- 
quer at a cheap rate, and are now ^)aying the interest of the public 
debt by otlier taxes gathered at a great expense, we aiiswer that 
this circumstance docs not at all aifect the merits of the two 
systems under consideration, inasmuch as this heavier charge Js 
voluntarily incurred by the contributors in preference to the lighter 
charge, on account of tlieir dislike to a peculiar mode of taxation, 
and is therefore not fairly' attributable to the funding systmn, to 
which a property tax would be quite as applicable as to that of 
raising the supplies within the year. It is therefore immaterial to 
the present question, whether an increased expense of collection 
does or iloes not attend an increase of taxation; because, in tlie 
latter case, the gathering l itlier of the supply or the interest-taxes 
will cost nothing in addition to the expense of collecting the ordi- 
naiy revenue; in the former case, the collecting of the supply- 
taxes for one year \^ill be as burthensome as the collecting for 
ever of those which \sould be necessary to defray the iiu^erest of a 
loan of equal aiiiount. 

The funding system then is not more expensive, as far as relates 
to the collection of taxes, than that which is opposed to it; and 
we will now proceed to show tliat in the negoeiation of its loans, 
and the management of the accounts, which become necessary in 
consequence of them, it is far more economical. In pointing out 
the difficulties, which many classes of people would encounter in 
linding security V)r the advanciis reipiisite to enable them to pay 
at once their lieavi war taxes, we d^ not enter into the considera- 
tion ot the expens’es to be inciirrecrS)y those who really possessed 
a marketable security, before they could raise money upon it. 
Each ot these private loans, however, must be neguciated at, the 
expense of the valuable time and labour either of the borrower 
himself, ojr of some professional agent, who must be paid for his 
trouble ; ^(bwhen that negoeiation is complete, still tlie costs of 
the requisite examination of the borrowers title, and of the secu- 
rities to be\xecuted by him, will remain to be defrayed : and it 
is worthy ot remark, that these expenses will be so distributed 
among the contributors as to become a most unequal tax upon 
them ; because the expense of the investigation of a title bears no 
proportion to the value of the cstete which depends upon it, so 
tliat the smallest proprietor inighf^ij obliged to pay more than 

the 
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the most opulent, and must certainly, upon the average course of 
such dealings, |jfty as much. In a government loan almost all 
these expenses are avoided ; nothing is necessary but one negoci- 
ation \vitli a few great contra(!tors who have ready money at their 
cominand, and vvho^are dealing with a borrower whose security 
is above the necessity of investigation as to its validity, or of legal 
forms for its assignment. The negociation itsell too, being but 
one, and on so large a scale, is conducted at an expense so incom- 
parably less than must be incurred in the aggregate of the smaller 
individual transactions of the sanu' nature, tliat we should proba- 
bly over-rate it, if we stated it at ihti same rate per cent, as an 
individual must pay for the commission alone of his agent on the 
sum borrowed; and then thew^ still remains this most important 
consideration, that all this trouble and^cost nuist, in the case ot 
some at least, jirobably of most, ol the individual transactions, be 
repeated, anil that periiaps more than once, before the loan is 
fmallv paid off, masmiicli as it is not likely that all the borrowers 
should be able to pay off their creditors at the time when these 
miglit be desirous, and, according to the terms of their agree- 
ments, entitled to receive tlieir principals. And as to the charge 
of management ; liowevi'r light may be the labour of paying tlie 
interest upon a private debt, and keeping the accounts of the 
transactiiMis relating to it, we much doubt whether it can be so 
light ill any ca^c, that it would be worth while to incur it tor the 
purpose of saving ou(‘ shllliug upon each 100 of the amount of 
the debt, wliicli is a eoiisiderably higher rale than that ot the 
inanagemenl of that jiait of the public debt w hich is eluirged the 
liighest, iiauiely X‘>iO per million. 

Still it may be said tliat all this reasoning upon the trouble and 
cx|>ciise of borrowing applies only to the ease^ ot those wdiose 
cajiitals are whollv engaged in inercaiililc speci^ation, or invested 
in land, and not to the great. nnass of inoniecf capitalists, whose 
funds arc always accessible. 'If this remark be just, it may yet 
be answered that the former class inelndes the persons whose 
capital is em])loyed most for the benetit of the country, and who 
also possess the greatest part of the whole capital of the nation; 
so that by crippling their means of exertion, we shouh^njure the 
sources of riches to the whole empire. J3ut the ipitiftion deserves 
consideration even as far as the mere monied capitaljfits are con- 
cerned. If the supplies were raised by taxes withm the year, 
these persons would pay their contribution at once, a part of 
their capital would be sunk, but they w^ould have no interest to 
pay: the residue of their capital, or such part of that residue as 
they now invest in the funds, Aey would lead to individuals who 
wanted it for the purpose Q^aying tlieir taxes. Now they pay 
• with 
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with one hand in the shape of taxes the interest of their proj)or- 
tioii of the sum necessary to be raised, and re<\nvc it back with 
the other in the shape of interest from the government on stock 
piircliased willi that part of their capital, w’liicli would upon the 
other plan have been paiil to the governuient. It is true they 
must bear, in addition to the interest-taxes, tli« part of the expenses 
of collection and management, if any such part there be, which 
might have been saved had the supplies been raised within the 
year. But in recompense for this, they have an opportuiiit) 
afforded them of investing the residue of their capital, without 
delay or difficulty, upon security which is both unexceptioiiabh' 
and convertible again into money at their pleasure — advantages 
which they could not enjoy unde** the other system, and which 
probably far more than ^counterbalance the charge above-men- 
tioned. We have thus compared the effects of both systems upon 
the property of the monied class, lest our view of the subject 
should iuivo been left luromplc^fe; though wo do not loi’gcd that 
the monl(id men arc not coinmonly supposed to l>e entitled to 
niiicli commiseration as losers by the funding system; on the 
contrary, the great gains supposed to bo made by them through 
its means are often hnpnb'd to it as among its bud consetjucncos. 

Theie is one objectiou in paiticular often taken on this ground 
to the practice of our own funding systmii, \v!ii(‘h, though it is 
merely popular, is }et so popular, and at lirst siglit has such an 
air of ])lausibiiity, that we think it worth oxamiunig in sonic de- 
tail. The objection is, tlial tlie govennucnl, in consequoiico of 
the course adopted by it of negociating its loan in a fund bearing 
j)cr cent, inloiest, when the market rate was 5 per cent., was 
obliged to give I’lOO slock for every £C)0 sterling vyhicli it re- 
ceived, and has thereby laid itself under tlie necessity, if it should 
ever deem it oxjVdieiit to pay off the debt so contracted, of pay- 
ing .i’ 100 stei'liiij^for every T0‘O r<j^eivcd, to the great gain of the 
stock-holder, aiuh conseipient I os? to the public; which, it is 
said, niigiit have been avoided, by borrowing in the first in- 
stance at d jicr cent, interest; in which case the goveruipent 
would have created only ^flOO stock for each i^lOO sterling 
which it actually recinvcd. This objection, however, arises solely 
from the waRt of duly coiisideriiig the differcut natures of a loan 
by an incfevidual to a government, atud by one individual to 
another. this hatter case either party may commonly put 
an end to the contract at his pleasure, the borrower by paying, 
the lender by calling in his money ; or if, as is common in mort- 
gage transactions, llieie is any restraint upon this power, the 
restraint is usually reciprocal, ^ut in the case of a goveni- 

iiienl 
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meutUian, the lender has scarcely ever the power of calling for his 
principal, the bowwer almost always reserves the power of paying 
it wlieii lui pleases; and where this power is by the contract sus- 
pended for a time, as* is frequently done at th<i lijst creation of a 
new stock, both parties are, until the expiration of that time, and 
no longer, in the situation of private persons who have borrowed 
and lent money upon mortgage under the reciprocal restraint 
above alludtul to. The capitalist therefore, who advances liis 
money by way of loan to a government, is in substance alway s, and 
generally in form also, a mere purchaser of an annuity, perpetual 
if unredeemed, but redeemable at the pleasure of the borrower 
only; and the qu(\stion upon the negociation for such a loan is, 
what will the lender givt' for an annuity of this description? Now 
it is iiiaiiifest that he will not give so miydi as the market price of 
an annuity of the same amount either irredeemable or redeemable 
at the pleasure of each party alike; because tin* borrow^er, having 
till' power romplelely iii Ins own hands, wdl be sure not to repay 

him wlien the value of money is higher than it was at the time of 
making the contract, and on the other hand will he sure to pay 
him as soou as it is lower; for tlu^ borrower can then get money 
from other quaiters upon easitir terms, and pay off tlie original 
lender. For this reason more money, in propoitioii to the amount 
of the annuities, will always be given for an annuity of re- 
deenuible on payment of TlOO, at the jileasure of the borrovvtu’, 
than for an annuity of , To, redeemable oii the same terms; for tlie 
former apjiroachcs more ueaily to an irredeemal)ic annuity, on ac- 
count of tlu; improbability that the borrowin’ will ever lind it his 
interest to ]iay it off. It is not a true statement of the case, to say 
that the government whicli receives £()0 sterling, as the price of 
TlOO per cent, stock, bonows £(k) to pay TH)0. It is true 
that the government cannot compel tlie lender take less tbtin 
c£lO() sterling for every THK^^tock; but the g^ovenunent may at 
any time become a purcluiserin the market of TlOO stock, at the 
market price of an annuity oi' £3; so that in fact the additional 
£40 operates only as a secuiity, by way of penalty, that the go- 
vernment will not compulsorily pay oft the holders of its anmii- 
ties, makes the annuities irredeemable unless upon payment of 
that penalty, and pro tanto puts the lender upon it^>ar with the 
borrow'cr in respect of the mutual inability of each ^rty to put 
an end to that i elation against the will of the other. , 

'To illustrate tliese positions — at the commencement of a war 
we will suppose that the goveniineiit wants to borrow money, the 
market rate of interest being d per cent. An individual might 
then borrow TlOO at an interop of T5 per annum, if the contract 
cither left thejeiider at liberJ|&no call iu and the borrower to pay 

the 
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the money at their pleasure, or restricted botli from so doing for 
some definite term. But in the government Iwn the lender can 
never call in his money; therefore if he lent ^100 at 5 per cent., 
he would be liable to incur considerable loss in the manner about 
to be stated. If the war should continue, moro, loans would become 
necessary to the government, and the interest of money would rise 
in consequence of the increased demand for it, let us suppose to 
6 per cent, (for we need scarcely observe that, in the great 
money market, money will always fetch its value, without regard 
to any laws fixing the rate of interest, and particularly in trans- 
actions with the government, vvhicli is above all such restrictions). 
I'hen the annuity of £5 will be worth only £%5 : 6 : 8; but the 
lender cannot demand his £ 100, he can only sell his annuity in the 
market for the market prif.e, and therefore loses a£’l6 : 13:4. On 
the other hand, if the war is ended, and capital accumulates on the 
return of peace, the interest of money will be lowered, let us sup- 
pose to 4 per cent., and thus the annuity of £5 becomes worth 
But now the government steps in, and exercises its power 
of paying oft* the debt with of 100, so that the lender loses the ad- 
vantage of the increase in the value of his annuity, though in the 
opposite case he must have submitted to the loss occasioned by its 
decrease in value. This irregularity is corrected by borrowing in a 
fund bearing 3 per cent, interest; thus — for every jf 100 received 
in money the government gives c£^l60 : 13 : 4 three per cent, 
stock, that is to say, an annuity of £5 redeemable at the pleasure 
of government on payment of £l66 : 13 : 4, whether the lender 
will or no, but not at any inferior price, unless with the lender’s 
consent. Then what is the eft’ect of this contract? If the war con- 
tinues, and the market rate of interest rises to £6 per cent., the 
annuity of ofo,^\vhich at its creation was worth ^100, will be 
worth only o£’83t 6 : 8, and the leyder must bear his loss, as he 
must have done Dfefore ; Imt if tha^var ceases, and the interest of 
money falls tOcf4‘ per cent., so that the annuity of of 3 is increased 
in value from of 100 to £125 sterling, the lender can in tliis case 
avail himself of this increase iu value, because the government 
cannot compulsorily pay him oft* with <£100, as it might have done 
under theycircumstances of the case first supposed, hut only with 
<£l66 : 13; What then, is the government unable to cancel his 
demand alU less price, and must it pay#£l6*6 : 13 j 4 for an an- 
nuity for wndch it only received *£100, and which even now is only 
worth £125? Certainly not; for it may go into the market, and 
buy in the annuity at the market price of £l23; and this gain to 
the lender is no more than a compensation to him for tlie loss he 
would have sustained if things l^d taken an opposite turn, and 
jtbe interest of money had risen insKid of falling: fpr if the inte- 
rest 
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rest of money rose from 5 to G per cent., then the value of £lOO 
after the risewoyd be to the value of of 100 before the rise as 6 to 
5, or as jf 100 to of 83^: 6:8; but if the interest of money fell from 
5 to 4 per cent., then the value of ^f 100 after the fall would be to 
the value of £l00 before the fall as 4 to 5, that is, as of 100 to 
£126. 

It may be said, however, that government can never take ad- 
vantage of the rise in the valuf of money, while it must always 
pay for its fall. And this is true ; but the reason why government 
IS differently situated in this respect front the private borrower 
must be considered. The private borrower may gain as well as 
lose by the fluctuations of the money market, but it is because his 
demand is but a small part of flie general demand for money, and 
has but a slight influence upon the general market price. But 
government is so large a borrower, that every one of its operations 
affects the general market price; and therefore, as it is but reason- 
able that it should guarantee its creditors against the effect of the 
fluctuations occasioned by its own acts, so the monied men, who 
have the power in their own hands, will take care, in every in- 
stance, so to frame their contracts, as to indemnify themselves 
against the violent commotions which may be produced in the 
money market by any new wants of their debtor. This they will 
do where*the government raises money upon 5 per cent, annuities 
redeemable at its own pleasure, (when 6 per cent, is the market 
rate of interest,) by refusing to give so much as jf 100 sterling for 
each cf 100 of stock; and that will be found always to have been 
the case in all the government loans «ver contracted for in a fund 
bearing the market rate of interest, however the real nature of the 
transaction may have been disguised by giving compensations un- 
der the name of bonuses, &c.; and the deductkyi which they will 
make from the jf 100 sterling will be equal t^the difference in 
value between an irredeemable annuity of ^£3 and an annuity ot 
redeemable at the pleasure of the borrower only, and consequently 
sure to be redeemed at a loss to the holder; the amount of 
wdfich difference is easily capable of being ascertained bv the 
ready reckoners of the money market. From what has been 
said, it follows that it can make no real differq)»ce in the 
amount of the burthens to be imposed on the coifntry, whether 
government ^effects its* loans in a 5 or a 3 per jjbnt. stock; 
nay, it would not vary the case if they were effected even in 
a 1 per cent, stock, were it not for the following consideration ; 
namely, that an estate defeasible upon a contingency certainly 
very remote, and not calculated upon as likely to happen at 
all, will sell for nearly, if no^quite, as much money as an inde- 
, feasible 
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feasible estate. Tims, at the time of contractrag for the greater 
part of the loans negociated during the late war\few people pro- 
bably contemplated the possibility of the i^arket rate of interest 
ever being reduced to 3 per cent. ; and therefore all the con|[i'acts 
for 3 per cent, stock were made upon tenns^as favourable to go- 
vernment as if they had been for annuities of £3 irredeemable. 
Now indeed, after the reductions we have seen take place in the 
market rate of interest, one may ^suppose it possible that it 
sink below 3 per cent. Suppose it should fall to £ per cent., 
each of those annuities would then be worth £l50 sterling; but 
the government would be entitled to pay them off with 100. For 
tills reason it would be always advisable for governments to bor- 
row in a stock £ or 3 per cent, loiter than the market rate of in- 
terest; they will thus obtain as favourable terms from the con- 
tractors as if they offered irredeemable annuities ; and yet, if a 
time ever arises when the market rate of interest is lowered £ or 
3 per cent., they will be able to take advantage of the fall either 
by paying off their creditors, or, if that should be beyond their 
means, by calling upon them to reduce their interest; to which, 
if they should not consent, the same relief may be obtained for 
the public by raising a new loan at the reduced rate of interest, 
and applying it in payment of the original debt. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived upon this ^branch of 
our subject, naturally leads us to consider the question of the dis- 
charge of the public debt. It is obvious that tliis, whenever it 
takes place, must be effected by means of a surplus revenue be- 
yond diat, which is required for the payment of the interest on the 
debt, and the current expenses of the government. Now it is per- 
fectly immaterial, so far as concerns the amount of the national 
capital, whether /he debt is ever paid off or not. That capital, the 
loan of which to the goveriimeut constituted the debt, is irrecover- 
ably annihilated ; tbe battles of the'qation for liberty, for security, 
for existence, have been fought by its means ; and her existence, 
her security, and her liberty are the commodities in the purchase 
whereof it has been invested ; but in any other shape it can nefVer 
reappear. Payment to the public creditor does not create a 
consumed *|^^ital ; it only transfers to him one which before the 
transfer existed in the hands of the contributors of taxes, charged 
with the patient of the interest on the debt. BuUin a country 
whose inhabitants are industrious, the national revenue, that is to 
say, the aggregate of the revenues of all the individuals who com- 
pose the nation, will always be in a state of progressive increase, in 
a time of peace, and under a government conducted upon sound 
principles; and as the national ret(^ue is the proper subject of 
taxation, the state will have the op#on of raising ? greater in- 
come 
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come by taxes levied in the same proportion as before on the in* 
Creased revenue/ or of obtaining, the same income as before, 
from lighter taxes. If then the object of discharging the debt 
should be abandoned, the latter course will be pursued ; the in- 
creased revenue will be left in the hands of tlie public by remitting 
taxes to the same amount ; and in that case the whole, or at least 
a considerable part of it, will be added to the capitals of the in- 
dividuals who would otherwise have been tlie payers of those 
taxes; the taxable funds will go on increasing in a constantly ac- 
celerated progression, and each man’s share of the interest of the 
debt will gradually diminish till it is scarcely felt as a burdem 
If, on the other hand, the existing taxes should be continued; 
and the increasing revenue applied to the reduction of the debt, 
then the money wherewith any part of it^is paid will be employed 
as capital by the late creditor, or lent by him to some person who 
will so employ it. lii this latter case the public will be eased of 
the charge of collection and mauagenieiit of the interest of that 
portion of the debt which has been paid oft', but the weight of 
this charge will be felt by the body politic in another shape, 
namely^ in the expense of negociatiug such private loans as this 

appropriation of what would otiierwise have accumulated as ca- 
pital in the hands of a different set of individuals will have ren- 
dered necessary. The difference between these two systems, as 
they affect individuals, is, that under the operation of the first, 
taxation may be lightened gradually by an annual diminution, and 
each generation may be allowed to enjoy its due share of the 
benefits of the public prosperity, and compelled to bear its due 
proportion of the burthen which has been incurred for the public 
good : under the operation of the second, taxation cannot be 
lightened at all until the whole of the public ^lebt is paid off, 
and then the interest-taxes wifi all be swept off once. Such a 
course as this is not likely to be ever followed to its full extent; 
the present generation must naturally be unwilling to see the re- 
lief from taxation removed to so great a distance, for the purpose 
of conferring upon posterity the iiitoxicaliiig happiness of throw- 
ing off the whole weight together. Yet there are reasons which 
make it highly desirable that this system should bo adapted par- 
tially, and in combination with the other. The ffftect of dis- 
charging any part of the public debt is precisely thd of laying 
up a treasure against any future emergency, and great re- 
sources may thus be at any time called into action, by merely 
suspending the process of cancellation, without burthening the 
subject with fresh impositions. It must also be constantly borne 
in mind, that however Reason .^d Justice may reprobate the cla^ 
moiirs with jivhich a niisg^fefed multitude has sometimes de- 
manded 
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mhnded the lightening of the public burthen even at die expense 
of a breach of faith with the public creditor, y\d those clamours 
which have been once raised, may, if a season oF distress should 
return, be renewed. Therefore, although the payment of the pub- 
lic debt would make ho real addition to th^ national capital, it 
may still be expedient gradually, and by such exertions as our 
strength will bear, to discharge it, and to let the amount of what has 
been paid disappear from view among the varied labyrinths of 
private speculation, rather than t6 suffer the account of the in- 
cumbrance which has been incurred, even for the wisest pur- 
poses, to stand constantly displayed in a tangible and destructible 
ahape before the eyes of those who would not want the will, if 
jUiifortunate circumstances should ^ive them the power, to vacate 
the record. It is sufficiently obvious that the reduction of the 
rate of interest upon the public debt, whenever it can be accom- 
plished with good faith towards the creditors, is an object equally 
to be pursued under both systems ; but which neither of them 
would either promote or impede; because the possibility of 
effecting it depends upon the fall of the market rate of interest, 
which is not a consequence of either of the systems, though it 
arises out of the same circumstance which calls them into action, 
namely, tl^e accumulation of capital in consequence of increasing 
prospeiity. q 

It is with far greater pleasure than we could derive from pre- 
senting to the world any theory of our own, however ingenious or 
well-supported, that we thus confess ourselves unable to propose 
a better mode of <lealing with the public incumbrances than that 
at present pursued by those who direct the ffnancial operations 
of our own government. They have at once lightened the 
weight of taxation, reduced the interest, and provided for the 
gradual diminution of the principal of the national debt; and 
for that which ftinains, it only cemaiiis for us to express our 
earnest wishes, that no foreign oV domestic disturbance may 
prevent them from continuing in the course they have so well 
begun. But when we turn our thoughts to the events which^.fu- 
turity may produce, we cannot conceal from ourselves, that at 
some timber other the circle of human affairs must be expected 
to bring on hi its course occasions which will compel us again to 
draw upon^^ur capital for the means of extraordinary exertions. 
Perhaps we^ay fairly indulge the hope that that time is far dis- 
tant ; the sense of recent suffering, and the exhaustion incident to 
the late struggle, warrant us in the expectation. It may not, also, 
be too much to say, that a better principle, a saner and more 
Christian feeling, seems to inspire the cabinets of Europe, than 
be traced in their previous nHitpry. But of these grounds 

for 
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for hope, the^twy former must daily lose a portion pf their Mreight; ^ 
and upon the latter, it is too obvious that no permanent retiaiice 
can be placed. * At i|ll events, we must ever bear in mind* that foe 
most conscientious endeavours on the part of pur own ^vem- 
ineiit for the preservation of peace may be rendered inemsctual 
by the misconduct of others. The individual who has passed 
through life >vithout foe entanglement of a single law^aatt, has 
not only been a good tempered* but, as Demosthenes has observed, 
a very fortunate man; and foe condition of nations, in this re- 
spect, is the same as that of individimls; like them, they are 
liable at all times, by the bad faifo, or animosity of their neigh- 
bours, to be forced to appeal to that law, which alone can decide 
their differences. While, therefore, we are at rest, it will be 
our wisdom to remember that the season of tranquillity is that 
wherein we may best consider the means of meeting danger, dis- 
cuss the merits of the weapons which we have wielded in former 
engagements, and ascertain whether any improvement can be 
suggested in their construction, or their use, if we should again 
be obliged to bring them into the field. 


A’it. III. — Ge^chichie dcs Preusmehen Staates vom Frieden ru 
Hubertsbeig bis zur zweyten Pariser Abkunft. Drei bande. 
Fiaiikfutt am Main. 1819, 1820. 

O man who has considered foe history of nations with atten- 
tion or advantage, and least of all any renting Englishman, 
will ever subscribe to the opinion of a great ^et, whose power 
of epigrammatic expression too often misled him into sententious 
fallacies, that it is folly to contend about forms of government, for 
that the best of constitutions is that, which is ihe best adminis- 
feied. Yet it is, on the other hand, extreme rarrowness of mind 
to attach such exclusive impgftance to the form, as to suppose that 
all investigation beyond it is useless ; and that all questions of the 
happiness, morality, and progressive improvement of a nation are 
settled at once by the mere admission, that its government is an 
absolute monarchy. In a former part of fois volume we have 
given a shoit sketch, from the pages of a sensible *Joarist, of the 
domestic administration of Prussia, one of the powerful ^s- 
potisms of the continent; and we revert to foe subjei/t again tiius 
early, because we think its interest and importaUfce demand a 
more detailed and systematic statemd^., Our purpose is not to 
shake, the well-founded conviction, which all should cherish, of 
the vast superiority of a mixed government, like our own, over 
foe simple monarchies of Europe; but we destm nnd we hope to 
HtducB a mofe liberal conuderation of the capacities, whidi weit 
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of aindiioratiaii; and pc^ap9 

of mom importance, to diffuse among political spe^latkiU in ge- 
more cheerful anticipattons of the future condition 
mnuiemd* 

iPrueaia first participated in the general ti’anaactioiis ofv Euro* 
peaie^ppUttcs at the commancement of the last ccmtury, wh^ the 
amfii^on of Erederic, Elector of Brandenburg, induced him to 
u^ge the Emperor of Germany to consent to his elevation to re^l 
dignity f and vritliin the short poik>d of forty years this youtliful 
inonaTchy became an important member of the European com-' 
monwealth. EVederic the Second was, to a certain extent, an 
eni^tened, as well as an ambitious despot. His position when he 
ascSended the throne was such that h£ could only remain any thing 
by becoming more than he r^^as; and uniting great talents, military 
as vobU a^ civil, to an unscrupulous system of policy, he was able 
ul^mately not only to defeat the confederacy against him, but 
paHly at the expense of his enemies, and partly by joining with 
them plunder of Poland, to exalt Ins kingdom into a 
of the first order. Few monarclis have ever enjoyed a more brilliant 
personal reputation. The difficulties, which at times seemed 
threateiiin^to overwhelm him, the courage witli which he faced 
ttein,and die address and rapidity with vvhicli he extricated himself 
frean them, were in themhclves of a nature to dazzle the jifdgment ; 
but independently of these, circumstances had forced upon him 
the maintenance of opinions as a man, which in truth were in 
direct contrast with the measures of his internal government as a 
king, but which in general repute very much enlianced the great-^ 
ness of his character. Standing forw^ard as the protector of Ger- 
ituii\Uberty, the correspondent of Voltaire, the friend of Catharine, 
idol ^ven his natural enemy the young Emperor Joseph,^ 
hevbacanie of necessity tlie avowed patron of liberal opinions; but 
aaJbe bad reconciled private infidelity with the public support of 
the' Protestant interest, so did he not suffer those opinions to in- 
terfere with the consummate despotism with which he governed 
hit bingdoin, and made ail the rights and interests of his subjects 
sufaaerwnt to the maintenance of that power in huiiself, which^ 
was lhegre^q|^ectof his solicitude. With a thorough indifference 
to all religicm in bis own mind, he was ready enough to disclaim' 
aH. interference in the religious worship of his people. It was 
alike to him Whethei' they used* the ritual of the Romish mass or' 
subscribed to die Confession of Augsburg, so long as he had their 
bocUts battles and tlieir purses to fill his treasury, 

rfn piusuit of diese objects he organised an elaborate milkary 
which converted idle popullitioti into one large army, and' 
iiia^tabUshed ^^^ciseof une^uallsd oppression., To render* 

his 
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his <yd rill of fgnofektlrtfa Ihna 

profflotfowh th* ani^, a measiirO, by the way, ofBbiibtfiit 
and, ildtwlthstandhij his avowed fotirtnes^Tdr litemtttfe 
claims to the character of a man of letters, he degiad^ed» 
utmost of 'hjs po^w, the clergyman imd ^he scholar. H^isfHvas 
the sjgirit'of bis government, and Hvhen ihfe ^nerg^ and skm, viflddi 
had given life and unnatural power to his systOm, had censed to 
Operate oh the cabinet of his’^iccessors, ftls spirit survivdd^ 
cnnging vices spread alikcf over the civifaiid mililary departmeitls 
of administration, and speedily wrou|ht their sure effects in ^ 
temporary ruin of the monarchy. 

The French revolution, iipop its first bieakitig out, was encoun* 
tered in Prussia, as in other countries, by the marked hosriHty Of 
the government, whilst it was in secref favoured by a large por- 
tion of the people. By far the greater part of the literati— the. 
clergy— the fawners, and thcnumerous body of men employed In^e 
civil cfficcft of municipal and linaiicial administratis, affdftviom 

had received their education at the German universities, were more 
or less partisans of revolutionary principles. The progress of 
French reform, however, naturally corrected and qualified the 
sympathy which at first it had excited ; alid the sufferings which ' 
the Prussians and other German nations endured in the course of 
repeated and successful invasions by the French aimies, finally 
produced a sentiment of hatred towards France, deep as it was 
universal, and exaspeiated rather than soothed by the comphl- 
sory and heartless alliance of their courts with the triumphant 
enemy. Every combination of suffering and shame existed to 
cherish and increase this sentiment in Prussia. The government 
had pioceeded in its feeble and vacillating policy through a cCfutsd 
of peril, disaster, and disgrace, till she wascbmpelled to surrender 
her richest provinces to rivaFpowers, who had been even more 
subservient than herrelf to Fj»ance ; to admit the garrisons of hCr 
enemy Into her strongest fortresses ; to see her capital in his 
hallos 5 her revenue at his disposal ; and herself, with all her re- 
sources, finally placed in the most pitiable of all situations, that 
of being a tributary ally to be usec^ for the drawing down bn 
others, and those her former associates and friends, i ruin atm 
degradation as complete as her own. , . * 

From this condition there could be no immediate, dr Cveti^ 
ultimate hope of redemption, but in the preservation ‘of thSe* 
loyat^ of the pedpfe, and in the creation of a public 
and tnis ^ould alone be effected by producing an ifimtllC 
foundl^ conviction oh the part of the governed, ^at lbd3r|M 
their government were umtea by a common^ mtdrort. Tbd 
Prussian minlsti^* had 0ie sagacity to discern this ahd lJie' mag- 

z 2 panimity 



Pfuvmm R^orm. 

ta ii^ wImu tt-mUBh polictiiri^^M^^deeined. 
'MiMjnM'hMepMi. A ^roa|^ R^om i««oW^ 

vprunder ^ udmiiiMrstlim of ««aitn toa }itt& 3 ca^ in^s 
wuMtiyi the Baton Stem; Mid wUen this grcnt nan' was diiven 
hdib and outlawed by order of N8p<dMii> his sue* 
ouadoa ^aa*, I^nce, Hardenberg. manfoHy petsis^ in 
'Qm <Knqaa'|MreiMa^aed by him ; and to the combirnd operation 
thdawaaiiiM^ the sense of nationalr huiiiy» and theinew Itl^KtiiK 


^iCMnn X orfe and his army from the rrench troops m 181v^ and 
iviiich coDsunfmated its glorious work in the emanciparioh of 
Oeniiaiiyp and indeed of the continent of Europe, from the yoke 

Ittmi scarcely I therefore, be uninteresting to our readers to 
befone them the more important particulars of this natioiial 
the honour of originating whi^ belongs unquestkpably, 
as w© ba;ve already said, to Baron btein« Of this a very viable 
tecord hw been published in a circulai letter addressed by the 
retiifd minister to the great officers of state from Konigsberg, dated 
d4th November, 1808. It has had throughout Germany the 
aimat extensive circulation under the title of ‘ The Political Tes- 
of Baron von Stein.’ It briefly indicates the system 
adiioh he had projected, and the details of which were then in a 
comm of execution. 

^ One of the most important and earliest of these was the esta- 
blfiidimesit of about six hundred Municipal Corporatiom, which 
^itnu to many eentres of local administration* It will at once 
to thn En^iisk reader that this measure was but an iimta- 
t^^on a graad«scale, and by an uniform law, of wh^ had^ub- 
for centuries in our coun^, in France, and other conti- 
Hantal states. ^ In fact, the Prusriqn law has for its object what 
Hftost at all times ha\e been that of similar establishments, the 
tUm^biving to local governments all those matters of municipat 
Mj^hnion which require local knowledge and in which local in- 
involved. In France the constitution of Buonaparte 
lyd ot XVIII/were contrived to give to Ae central 

possible power and influence, even in the remotesf 
matters of the minutest detail. Not a mayor of 
hdwever inconsiderable, not even a police officer any 
nominafted but at Paris^Hsot^a bridm be built, or 
f IbitiAd, Of any measure of munidpaT rei^lation finally 
«t Paris. In direct hostility to tbw spirit, which aa- 
members of a state to its head, the Prussian law 
to fim^prdvineiil eapitak and to fiie,ema&r towns 

of 


PPHuiatk Reform* 


itsr^f^ritory pfoportba gi 

igoveifii&tttl; cSarctes^jfche poor, fite-mmmMp hm^ 

lNsildii]g», weights eiidi^ nfeem»e\ 

bifatag soldiers/ «re ell dheeed undee die masaigeiieeotoli^ 
loetl iiiidumttea«< ^By this Great Chaiteri aa tl may sdmoit^be 
teroi^, the cidaens of die towns^ witluMit ally eackisioiiiroiiii 
or n^gioii> coQcar in the^electton of the magistracy ^ they ^retail 
admitted to the free exercise of every kind trade and manii&i;* 
lory, the ancient compatiies and guilds being every where abo- 
lished. At the same tim^ an equal right of carrying on auch trades 
and manufactories is conferred on the inhabitants of stnall towOs 
and villages, from which they were before excluded. . ‘ 

♦ In October, 1810, an entir£ revolution in the system of 
was effected. At that period one half»of the enormous contiibu** 
tion of one hundred and twenty millions of francs required by 
Buonaparte was discharged, but the remainder weighed heavify 
on n>qpieople who had already grievously suffered by the expenses 
of their fruitless resistance, and by the burthens imposed on 
diem by a victorious enemy. The necessities of tiie times 
enabled the government to leform an abuse of great antiquity, 
which it might otherwise not have been strong enough to encoun- 
ter. A very large proportion of the revenue was drawn from the 
Gnwd^^^er, or land-tax, from which, however, the estates of ibe 
nobility were exempt ; this exemption was at once taken awty* 
It will be recollected, that the refusal of the French noblemo 
before the revolijition to acquiesce in a similar measure was one 
of the main incidents, which led to that event. It is easy/r U{lon 
the vantage ground of history on which WC DOW Stand/ tO COndUDHI 
the unwise obstinacy, witli which an ignoble privilege of this sort 
^was clung to by an ancient noblesse, in spite of its manifem ii^us- 
tice, and in wilful blindness, as we may think, to the decisive stjpis 
of the times; but to judge them with due allowance, wesbouWfdane 
ourselves upon the same stage, in the same drama, at the same time; 
we should clothe ourselves in their passions, and put 
light, which events and consequences afford us. Star 

Jfyvw* In proportion as we do this, and thereby become 
considerate judges of the resistance, which this refWiiiiimet w^iti 
France, we shall also learn to appreciate more nJghl 3 ^the.|f^ 
submission of the Prussian nobility. It is true the ^xaiaideuSiWa 
before their eyes, but it requires some wisdom to apply 
wheiiv they interfere with personal interests; and a vselfi^ff|^t 
tnig^t easily have been led to the belief that iesi8taiisie^aMif&^ 
1810, when a revdlutionary spirit at least was not to 
.At the same time the nobHity made another but ndnoe 
{ice ; the ehaplers or canonrits of the Protestant idutiUbinindvAe 

monasteries 
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<d ikh 

ihm pmp^ty 4^}i<d la piiUia ^rmmi> » Tb# 
^dbiplefv (i^mm)a}mg4iio8e af a^r epii(to|Dal 
a aiogoltv imoiii^ in a aoiintr^ in wbicli the ftefoiiwMiatt 
cmieA to abotiiiOn of. the emeeapiii^^oi^^ 
had became sineeuma for tlie rektives of^themhihtl^ 
M one ecaild he received into any of them who did not i|Miarter 
dUteeii KOUU of arms ; and it was Jiherefore die ordinn^ ^prea^ 
sh^ to denote a truly noble family, that it was stifh Jabig^ i^ e* 
(aide Center into a chapter). 

i 'Important as these changes were, they were followed by one 
sdll more important ; this consisted in the abolition of viUefiage> 
mni in raising a great body of serfs* and vassals into freeholders, 
m Inch entiUed to a dliart^ in the projected national representa- 
tion oC the kmgdom. The villenage of Prussia proper, like that 
oC moat countries, had its origin in foreign conquest. The pro- 
vjmeet which border on the Baltic Sea were oiiginally peopled 
hy a tribe of the Sclavotiian race. They were conquered by 
‘Germans who dwelt between the Rhine and the Elbe, and 
theiconquerors pursued a system not differing in principle from 
that of the Normans in England, though the effects varied ac- 
ccttding to the opposite circumstances in which tlie nations were 
pbced. In England, happily, the Normans, though/^ in many 
reapeeU, farther advanced in civilization, were not numeroua 
ta impose upon the conquered people the character of 
their 'Own institutions, which were leas favourable to popular 
When the Germans made the conquest of Prussia, UiCtr 
|Ni|KMDderaliCe was so great that they preserved and commuiu* 
eoM dieir language, while they assumed the character of masters^ 
'l^peasantry were left indeed in possession of their lands, but^ 
kayrneld them as serfs only, and suited to the wills of their con- 
^neapra, who became the nobility of the country ; hence arose a 
bo^y of laws and customs of die inost oppressive kind, which 
ydi)^ the great body of the people permanently and in all re^ 
spaek m t^ condiUoQ of vassals to the nobility, the descendimtl 
<rf ib^ mttktary conquerors. The early records of almost eiflery 
ciailbb^rOft jSiifope present similar facts, and modern hislory is 
evi|ijQiyed ia lianaUmg the incidents which have either promoted 
ormkimfd Ijiejemailcipation of the mass of the people ftom the 
Ak military subjugation. For seveiwl centuries 
kkWkiiiitiOiw wbic^ sprung out of this feudal system have been 
pkMlly yieUiug to the commercial spirit and to^ dominion 
ol lap lotuided yOn the assumption of the equal rights of tbo 

Oebilbr, 1807, the of Priunkt passed a 
■ ' ■ decree 



Pni9iii^n, M9 

difcr^'fortli^ a^lilioa 0f^ 

tejrm watt koowa in iKa judii^l 4»f 

Aaiaia;) ia }6 k>^ |ie put au«a<i to Uie ralaittoa.af 
Jimmiga t>otwe€ii peasant and mesne lord; and 
wew passed to fix.^the rights and duties of these newljr eres^^ 
ireeludders towards the state^as well as touscertam the indemai^ 
due to Uieir former masters for die |>ecutiiaiy loss sustained 
tkeir^einanctpaiion. « 

It wUl he at once perceived^ that so momentous an alteratioit 
in tile relative condition of the people and nobles must induce a 
corresponding change in every branch of legislation. The endre 
system of Frederic the Second was in eftiect overturned. Under 
that system the nation had bedh divided into three classes, nobility, 
burghers, and peasantiy ; the burgher** carried on every kind of 
manufactory in the towns, at the gates of which the excise was 
collected. In the villages no kind of manufactory or craft was 
tolerated except those of carpenters and smiths, and, in a limited 
number, tliat of tailors — even shoemakers were prohibited ; the 
peasantry filled his armies, but were not suffered to command in 
them ; this was tlie prerogative of the nobility. I'he distinotion 
between high and low bom WAS exleiidefl even to knd ; of tlie 
ferms or estates sonic were termed noble (adelige) which no coni- 
ittoner could liokl; others, peasant-estates (baiiern-giiter), cmfld 
not be possessed by a nobleman. The laws or customs indeed of 
die provinces w'ere Narious; and though in some the common^ 
were permitted to buy these noble estates, yet tliey were depriv'ett 
of the enjoyment of many of the privileges annexed to them Wlteii 
in the hands of noblemen; and in case the daughter of sitch com- 
moner manied a nobleman, the estate passed to him. With reasoli 
*did liaron Stein in 1 806 ascribe much of the* evil, which op- 
pressed the country, to the dissensions arising out of institutiiUiiis 
so barbarous and unjust. In the }ear 1807 a law was passedrd^ 
moving these bairiers to the transfer of propeity* by enabling, with- 
out distinction of birth, all the subjects of the state to 
afubenjoy every kind of landed and other property. 

The r^orm, W'hich thus comprehended every kind of property, 
was also extended to personal rights. In Augu^, a 
cree passed which enabled * every low-born soldier to ^€ari^% 
sword is, to become a commissioned officer ;%{ind in ISQ&ha 
was allowed to attain the rank of a staff officer. It 
the^ ‘dates of these laws, that the ministry had some 10 

mmin carrying into effect this military reformation^ 
imtufti ttiat in Prusski a more tiian common relttCtanc^ shoiild 
be felt to abandon the favoiiritt? policy of Frederic the Se«*dbd; 
in a matter of military govewufiient ; but whatever ihigbt be ur^ed 
in defence of that policy at the time of its establishment by him. 




Pruman Ptfoi'm. 


cWrly unjStterf'for a coiitttiy; bf^kh 

tWBre raised into i^reevien mi' frcefeoMtefs, tttl WtiWir m- 
sfsttttioiia were baginmoff to savour more or less of ^niAhtT equality. 
Onq avowed object of the innovation was to genOrat^^a sense oC 
liefuonal honour in the Prussiiui soldiery. It was for Ifee mm 
IHirpose deeuied expedient to relieve the soldier from severe cor^ 
poral pun^im^ts. In modern times France had taken fhe 
in abolishing them. And when Ae French and Grermatt sol- 
dier fwght under the same banners^ the inequality in their 
conditions in this respect became manifest, and was source 
of weakness, subsequently, to the governments opposed to Napo^ 
leon. On the 3d of August, 1808, the King graced his birth- 
day by publishing a decree, which put an end altogether to 
the punishment of military flogging, retaining, however, the per- 
haps more objectionable use of the cane only. Even this could 
be inflicted only upon those soldiers who had been previously 
degraded to a lower rank in the army.’**' 

These reforms were happily carried into effect before that 
flsmous national inmrreciion took place, which changed the face 
of Europe. It is in the joyful recollection of us all how 

< ■■ the mighty Germany, 

She of the Danube and the northern sea,' 


availed betself of the first propitious incident to expel from her 
bospdi tbe enemy who hod so long preyed on her vitals, and 
heaped disgrace as well as suffering upon her. We have now 
i^w how the Prussian government in prosperity persevered 
US^e liberal course of amelioration, which had been begun in 
wivei^ity.^ An opportunity soon presented itself of mani^ting 
sin^rity. It was one of the consequences 6f the glorious 
campaigns of lfU3 and 1814, that France was compelled to cede, 
as well the provinces she had ineprporated with herself on the 
left bapk ed the Rhine, as tliose on the right bank, vdiich had 
been granted to' individuals of {he French Imperial family. 

these provinces weie ancient members of the Prussian 
others were more modern acquisitions. They had alike 


f.. 

uie benefit of institutions which it would have been a grie- 
v^ce Ip lasfj^by a return to their ancient laws. This the Prus- 
sia recognised. And when possession was taken of 


* pa 98 over % mulrltiide of niinpr rifortas ; one, ot rather an amudng ualard, is 
of Sn a ni>te. The King of Prussia, on hrs retom tows in 
i309tt permitted the rotvriere wives of those, whote Ol^ces futhkd 

theOitd flt|i«w|c!tioii it court, to 8hare in the privilege enjoyed hy their bosbauds. Till 
libWthilOiilib^ lystem of exclusion was so severely carried into execuflou Uirohgmiut all 
Ifkt b lady, who by birth was enthleo to appear irt court, bavinglditi^^ber 
by^mtenttarryinfg with a commoner, ^ exclucli^ troia the p^aco, |ier 

flWwmW* bjf vltiniof bifolbce* «i from his personal chsMreei^v at a of letters, 
%,$. pouctued the right of eppeartiig there. • « ^ 3 ? « 

these 




PtWiia^JUfoms* 

theji# announced that the ^mkiisirative 

and|M«^^in|BdtutJiim fbr iniktance^ mt ii^al b/jinry 

in criminal inatter3) should be retained the {iresignt^ * It b^Stis 
my will/ said the King in his royal rescript/* thaft the ^oodillioald 
bnsecQgnised and setained whatever iu origin may be/ ^And, 
in fact# no change in .these establishments has taken place! 
tho.coatrsu'y^ they have been adopted into the political constitu- 
tion of tlie provinces of the Rhine^ which was publfehed itt 
1823. 

We have already adverted to the abolition of all aristocratic 
immunities from taxation^ which preceded the restoration of die 
monarchy to its former extent and more than ancient glory. After 
that great event, a more extensive reform of the system of tax^ 
ation took place, which aftected the minutest details. These we 
cannot enter upon. The great object was to give to all the sub- 
jects of the state, as well in towns as in villages^an entire liberty 
carrying on every branch of industry wherever they pleased. Of 
ail establishments none are so vexatious as custom-houses in the 
interior of a country. Formerly every walled town in Prussia 
was, for fiscal purposes, a royal warehouse, and necessarily a soirt 
of prison. But in the years 1818-1820 arrangements werfe 
completed, by which the excise at the gates of the towns was 
superseded ; and we believe they have been found equally bene- 
ficial to the people and to the treasu]|^ 

While these changes were made ii^epartments of the public 
service on which the very existence of the state depends, the 
government found leisure to form institutions, which respect the 
higher interests of society, and which generally presujmose a 
condition of repose and affluence. The Universities of Breslau 
and Berlin were established after the catastrophe of 1807# and 
that of Bonn after the campaigns of 1813-14, 

Without pretending to present our readers with a methodical 
review of the internal changes in the system .of government, we 
have nevertheless laid 1>efore them a statement, which proves 
at Jeast that the government cannot be fairly reproached with re- 
fusing to act in deference to the spirit of the age, as far at least a» 
a liberal administration of the powers of the state is^ required of 
every government, however absolute and uncoatrollable 
powers may be. In every country which enjoys the benefiti of 
peace and a paternal government, a humble andVj^escent senri- 
will arise, which rests contented with a ben^cefit adfidfiis- 
trarioti;, and thinks that sufficient for the day is the g^od ^ereof, 
wiffloiit curiously inquiring into the means of secttiing its oon- 
timmiiice. As tlM^ advance, jiowever, in civilbsalion ami kilow- 
will not be th^ only demand upon ihe govermmiit# 
• even 



fi#%»ir|jaiit«4 ^ m»mf but' ambitkHi»lbemsieim^^^ 

go«a#€op|ffaaF^ tkote mjiMfe^hidi 
loyojbiflg 4^^ fi» itmil m aftef« mtt raquire a s^iiitity i^ tlie.eoii^ 
&Ma^iice^^ Atdr preswl advantages. The most ccmsadcurate and 
keM: of this class of pafnots and reformers will not fail 

to discrinunate between the powers of' administration, whic^ 
muit^neceasarilj be placed in foe hands of foe sovereign and has 
ministry; and are essentially active* and positive ; and those powers 
4sfcm^ml which are purely negative^ and which alone can be 
mbly entrusted to popular bodies. It is foe pride of our country 
tj have established three organs of this power of controul of ttB*^ 
paralleled extent and efficacy, — a free press, trial by jury, and an 
elective house of commons. It is not to be supposed that any one 
of these great models of political institutions could have escaped 
llte uttenrion of so enlightened a people as the Germans, or a 
ministry so patriotic as that of Baron Stein or Prince Hardenberg. 
But it was chiefly to foe demand of a Standesmimige verfassMg 
{a comtHution of states), that the attention of the Prussian ministry 
was directed. Germany, in every part of the German ierritoty 
except AusUia, manifeste<l its feeling b) loudly demanding, on 
behalf of the people, a chamber of their representatives as co**le^ 
gklators in the state. Those other securities of civil liberty, wbfoh 
W’e are accustomed to priaa as of nearly equal value, trial by jury 
aaod rni unlicensed press, \m*e nianticstly less objects of desire. 

The want indeed of a free press was less felt in Prussia than in 
any country, on account of foe extreme liberality with which the 
Ceseotxbip was administered. Besides, a very large proportion of 
the literary men of Gennany reside in and are members of the 
isviiversities, whose privileges serve as a protection against any 
vexatious interference of the police. The trial by juiy does not 
so great favour in the estimation of speculative men in 
Gentiany as most English institutioits do. 

On t^ other band, our Parliament was foe constant theme of 
euic^ to their lecturers and authors. It w^as besides well known 
to^aSfoo w^t infonned classes, that though foe English Parliur^ 
niom httdulwe retained and even added to its original power, foe 
iimiltilioir'Wait in its origin, widely extended over Europei the 
Spuntifo C&rtis, the French Etats, the German Stmde, being 
ementialfy foe^samo; A restoration of this constitution was 
oalied ibr m this period* Nor was this the mere C 17 of 
epeeukeiors, much less of factious demagogues, it had long 
befeiie been foe sutgedt of the serious Considerarion of the^P^ttst- 
sjiu# cabinet; arid so early as ISOfl Baron Stein, in his P«4ilfcal 
limde badbeeti discossed ih 



Sabinfil;^ Hp. frwi hk the ofAs^ of 

^ j;^l>i!^iibtioRpf ihe'peop^bi^ 
Vfr]^:WR»*»piete^ Mjirpiffui waa to give evary ef tlie .s*ele 
«Sii*bli"tQ. Jbe ,r^^ whether ti« pos^a ^ 

silitgle e^^ wheUiei; he pursue agriculture or commerce^ or ^ 
c4f f .t^a^ or husiiieas ; or whether he be counected withihe ata^ 
ii^^llectual bonds 6nljr.’ \ V 

JiPChat in tlie sad interval Between 1808 and 1814 the PruSsiw 
government was not inert in thd* great work of reform^ placed ash: 
was ii^ a position of unparalleled danger and difficulty^ we tliink we 
liave shown, and indeed it is universally acknowledged. When the 
delivery of Germany from the yoke of France led to ffie Congress 
af Vienna, and the formation pf the German leagm, the act pf 
confederation provided, s. 13, that in every one of the states of 
the league, ‘sthude* (that is, representatii^e states) shqnld be estab- 
lished. The expression, it must be owned, was somewhat 
indefinite. But on the ^2d of May, the King of Prussia 
, published a decree announcing that a commission was about to 
be formed for the purpose of organising, first, Provincial states^ 
and next, out of them, a central body as representatives of the 
whole kingdom. In one article it was declared, that the ^fiino- 
tions of the representatives of the country, C Landes repr^mr 
tmdm*) i^iould consist in ^ deliberation or consultation on ail 
subjects of legislation, which concern the rights of the persons or 
property of the citizens of the state, inciudiiig taxation.^ The terms 
appear to have been very carefully selected ; and they certainly 
suggest a doubt how far the government meant to confer on this 
new body a negative voice only, or a positive concurrent jurisdiction 
within the limits assigned. We think too well of the distinguished 
members of the government to suppose that it was seriously in*^ 
Uanled to give this body merely the power of tegistering kws, 
like that enjoyed by the old Parliament of Paris. But what^ 
ever the immediate plans of the govennnent might be, they were 
of necessity suspended by the war, which was for a short time re- 
newed OB the return of Buonaparte from Elba. It was not tiU 
M^ebi 1817# that the commission was nominated, which was to 
cany the former decree into effect# Generallyspeaking, it 
sisl^ of men who. enjoyed foe higliest estimatim forougboiit 
Qtrmaxiy# wd some of the members had, acquired even an EnincH 
peau reputation. Few of our readers wiH be Vlieiwisfif thaii 
fmidiar with foe names of foe Chanceliox HardenBeigj, Geneml 
C^unt Gneiseiiau, the Minister of State von Humboldt#^ wf 
Bu]|ow,PrmeeWittgeastein, Professors von Savtgnyjsid Eid^m. 

labour was to bp performed in thecompilttfomof 
atcompkte atatisUiud aurvex of ^very part of^foe ku^doncij liolh 



Rejbrm 

Wd peroom, in n \tr6rd, a Pru»»«i\ JJ^imesdigrvJboifc- 
CQiiid Mt w worit Qfcndty in any coniWry at ^ny Mriod; 
uryay of WUlifan die Coaqnevor^ whicli did hot eatem W the 
nordinm counties^ took, ifmAj aix years (or its coeilltedon ; 
mid in estimating the progress of the Prussian cominisaioti wo most 
make dui^ allowanoe for that national ^l<mm9s, comn^n afikfe hi 
Qermanj to jSKd^olars and tiiinkers^ as well as to medbanies^aiid 
of the worlds which has been at all times the occasion of satirical 
remark to the lively nations of the south. 

At this period the most lively anxiety for the estaUishment of 
the states was felt, not in Prussia only, but throughout all Ger- 
^ny ; some of the governments of which manifested sentimenhs 
w less favourable to the projectedrconstitutions than the Prunsian 
ministry. 

Early in 1818, the Prussian minister took occasion to make a 
solemn declaration to the diet, then sitting at Frankfort on the 
Maine, of the determination of his court to adhere to the promise 
made, notwithstanding the unexpected difficulties which had* 
arisen in carrying it into effect, but at the same time he declined 
peimitting the diet to interfere in tl^^e work to be carried on ; 
and he proposed that the several governments should, at the end 
of it year, report progress. The Austrian minister shortly after- 
wards delivered in a note to the diet echoing the liberal profes- 
sions of Prussia, but concurred in the recommended delay of a 
year. 

JDturing that year, an important accession to the cause of con- 
stitutional liberty was occasioned by a change in the Bavarian 
ministiy. Its very able prime minister, Monlgelas, (of whom 
Buonaparte declared, that he and Talleyrand alone, in Europe, 
deserved the character of prime ministers,) was forced from the 
helm ; and in May, Bavaria received t constitution whicli afforded 
to Germany the novel spectacle of a popular and public deli- 
berating body, a house of commons with its regular opposition. 
The first proceedings, however, of the lower bouse, were of a kind 
to idarm those governments, which had not yet created similar 
bodies. Witli an impolitic precipitation, and in a manner, which 
could not but have a pernicious effect, they manifested their deter** 
mination without delay, or moderation, to redress the grievances 
of the state, and extend the reform the government had yolunlfiiity 
undertaken.* They Were, in consequence, dissolved as soon as 
poMble; ana a second chamber was found more moderate in its 
pretensions* . ^ 

In the year 1819 the Wirtemberg new constitution (in< which 
dso wetn two chambers) was carped into execution. The Com- 
sil^fSiis^of that country were, howeverj^not entirely novices , in the 
> * functions 
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of legi^tor»; formerly tlie freest p^ple va OemiiiiiYi 
et^oymg a iDonstitittiott eleeely reseiitft>Ue|r emt* OW 0 , tfiey ha4^ 
lafi^der BfOtectieil^ Austria, saeces'sfttlTy resisted the tyranny 
of JLsndgrftfi tmtil Buonaparte, in assertion ^ die ri^ts 

ef ibi^eignty, as he^i^cted to term the pierogadves 6f the king 
he had by a stroke of the pen annihilated the «tates ana 

the liberties of the people. When Germany regained its in- 
dependence, the states of Wiftemberg were restored to their 
anient privileges; but they were involved in contests with the old 
kin^, and afterwards with his son, concerning the extension of the 
privileges of the constitution, which the young king was desirous 
tb impart to his new subjects, but which the states wished In 
retain as the exclusive privilege of the old Wirtembergers. The 
liberal and just principles of the sovereign finally prevailed* A 
reconciliation took place, and the states were opened ; confidence 
was restored between the King and his people, and the Wirtem- 
bergers enjoy again the reputation of being the freest of the 
German nations. In Baden also the assembly of the newly 
established stdnde created at first dissensions, but in a second 
session harmony prevail^ in both houses. The constitution, 

which the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt gave to his people, 

was conceived with less liberality than those of the other govern- 
ments of* the south of Germany. It was at first even rdected 
by the people ; but it was amended and finally found sufficient 
for the essential purposes of government. 

While these and several other of the smaller states had carried 
into effect the resolutions of the 13th article^ of the Act of Fede- 
ration, the Pnissian ministry still delayed the execution of the 
deeme of the diet; a circumstance which certainly requires 
explanation, but which alone ought not to raise^ suspicion, when 
£he extent, number, and dissi|;nilar characters of the various Prus- 
sian provinces are considered. ^ 

The government has gived its pledge to the people that there 
shall be a national as well as a provincial representation: 
it cannot refuse to redeem that pledge without covering itself with 
ihamo, without forfeiting "all title to the confidence of its sub- 
jects, and in the same moment weakening its surest reliance, and 
wantonly sacrificing its best interests. Hitherto, vfe believe, ntk 
mene than two or three of the provincial states,, are oiganbed; 
itor are we in possession of details even as to theib,* sufficient td 
lay wvith satisfaction before our readers ; but that the govern- 
ment is earnestly and sincerely engaged, at least in the pri^ 
Ibninal^ portion of the great work, (the provincial states,) is 
doubts by no man acquainted with the subject; arid that a 
watiorial or^ceritml representation will ultimately be 
> ' * confidently 
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bemuse ^e* ^iek that neiife^r the «ea1 
the*£iff^ or mhtisirj^ ^meompetible 
medam estabUdfmtnt; i^sesiai^the ^verm^em e«idhiidtl>e 

iiM it imi», 43 S pti^lid ophiioti, ^hidi^ Adt in l^$h 

tet i^reuf^soiit nil Germaiiy^ demwudsnbe establii^afietit 

mi because what has htm atre^ done h 
a^ffieioBfil^teend fdt beiievixig that the goveratneiit is tod patri*^ 
otie4iiid hoimt mt to cotnplele that which is stiA to he 4^ne* 
detldi, which we have presented, demonstrates that liberal 
itfSlitottmui have been distributed with no uig^ard haiid^ The 
(HgimisatkHi of tlie legislative body may be 
^the last key-stone 
That makes the aiiui $’ 
yet W should pause befofe we add — 

* TIic resit that there were put 
Arc nothing till that comes to bind and shut/ 

The institutions, of which we have given an account^ are far 
indeed from forming an entire constitution; but we shall without 
impatience and with much confidence await the completion of 
the system thus happily commenced^ We rejoice sincerely iu 
beholding other nations pursuing a couise of amelioration through 
which our country has happily and gloriously passed; ^nd how- 
ever that course may be impeded, wc firmly expect an issue 
favourable to the best inteiests of mankind. We entertain this 
cheerful expectation, because we perceive llmt the piesent reforms 
have followed not preceded a corresponding change of public 
option; and our hopes are the better founded because tliey 
do not rest on the belief or assumption of any extraordinary viitiie 
or generosity on the pait of those who must be Uie agents in 
this great measure. \Ve do not ascribe to the King of Piussia 
or his ministers any^ romantic or heioic self-denial— we by no 
means expect that, the formation of the assembly of the Prus- 
sian parliament will amount to an abdication of any of the great 
prerogatives of the king; and if the qualities and poweis of this 
as^hlbfy should fall short at first of the expectations and wishes 
even of the most enlightened patriots of Geimany, we shall 
stiH nourish nmre confident hopes of the futuie, than if we $avv 
in '(^rlnany what the world has seen with mingled scorn and 
pity in die Govfth of Europe. Tliere we have beheld a body 
of reformers, hiany of whom we doubt not were well intentioned, 
no| merely go before the great body of the people, (which 
must often happen,) but actually run out of meir sight, and 

S ftsh Cbnstitutinns unintelligible to an immense majority of 
0 * who were to be governed by them ; the consequence of 
trfl was, that alike in Piedmont Snd Naples, ir* Spain and 
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Pprtugal, moii^eut an external arm was^ i^ain$t those 
the great body of* the people manifeet^ an ^ 
rence which aloiiie sofieiently proved how ill diey were adapted 
tovthpae for whom , they ;wcve framed. The^ gr^at chti^jjB 
effedtns^Jn the laws jof Prussia has not been the work of a baiid 
of enduisiastaor of afaction; but^the foundation having.been laid 
by die thinking part of the nation, Uie edifice has been raised by 
itsr 11101 of business^ by its and ministers in every den 

partasent of tlie public service^ civile and military, and ecclesks^ 
tio4d| by its nobility and its great proprietors, and at the head of 
thesg, by the sovereign himself. That a reform carried on by 
such agents should be a subject of calumny and reproach to the 
eulogists of the Spanish, and, 4iy adoption, of the Portugueze, 
Neapolitan, and Piedmontese constitutions, w-as in the natural' 
course of things. There is a compendious logic by which the 
insidious cliaracter of such a reform is at once demonstrated: — 

. ^ None but good men can give good gifts.’ 

For. this principle there is tlie highest authority; and though it is 
obvious that by this principle it is as easy to determine the cha- 
racter of the giver from the gift, as that of the gift from the giver, 
yet, when tliat giver is a member of the Holy Alliance, the debate' 
is of course closed on the part of these persons. There IS another 
argument equally conclusive : the Prussian government it is said 
has not reformed its judicial institutions. We have indeed heard of 
certain public men. Professor Jahii in particular, who have uiider-^ 
gone a long imprisonmcjilit, and either have not been tried, or their' 
trials have not been published. It is true, that Prussia has not yet, 
nor has any state on the coiiliaent perhaps, a law corresponding en- 
tirely with our Habeas Corpus Act; and few sovereigns have yet 
been enlightened enough to discern the advantage^) to public jus- 
tice and themselves of a public ^ trial of criminals by the confron- 
tation of witnesses, with a power of cross-examMation to all parties. 
But because these beneficial institutions are still to be formed, it 
does not follow that those, which are already obtained, are imthing. 
To think nothing won until every thing is gained is a noble senti- 
ment as a stimulus to our own actions, but it is a most false and 
perriicious rule in the appreciation of the acts of others.* In coti*^ 
templating the actual condition of mankind in the various stages' 
of that progress of improvement in which we believe^ generally 
speaking, every community is to be found, it behoveo us equally 
to itompare it as well with the actual worse of past times as with' 
the possible better of future. It is so only that we can be just in 
ouf distribution of praise ; and it is by an application of this equi^ 
table rule that we have endeavouj^ed on this occasionf to do justice’ 
to the Prussian King and hisutotuistry. 

Art. 
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Art. IV , — Tlxodrici « JTafe; ani o^er Po«fits. By 

Thomt^ Cai»{i))elji^ London^* 

^H£ claims cf a Uvitig. fpoat qpoa contemporary admiration, 
^ like Ihos^ of profoaMl lteaaty> are eajpoaed to hazard from 
two dkacfly opposiila Ciioaes#^ U ha offer himself t<m frequently 
to the coaiixma uoy’e,. th^e is«a risk lest the fastidiousness of 
pubUc taste become sated, by constant recurrence to tlie 
saine object* If, on die other hand, he be uni^cessarily reserved, 
some ^ungor or bolder favourite steps in, withdraws the public 
attentton from fahn who .seems to have ceased to be its suitor,^ and 
perhaps seises thawreath, which it is fait" more easy to win at first 
than to retain when won, or to r^ain if it be once loosened from 
the hroYf^ Fame too, o/ at least contemporary popularity, which 
is so often mtsodten for it, is at the best but as fickle and capri- 
cious as Fortune-^kinc apicem rnpax « Sustulit; hie posuisse 
gaudet; and she generally compensates any excess of kindness at 
one time by a tenfeild payment of neglect or persecution at ano- 
ther. 

Of the first of these two dangers Mr* Campbell has proved him- 
self sufriciently conscious. How far he has been aware of the se- 
cond is by no means ao plain* His * visits* before the public (to 
adopt his own words) have been * few and far between,* « Ten years 
elapsed between the appearance of The Pleasures of Hope and 
that of Gertrude of Wyoming: thirteen have been allowed to roll 
away before his third app^l to the Palatine Apollo* Witli a cau- 
tion exceeding that recommended by the precept of Horace, and 
scarcely exce^ed by the practice of Gray, he has consumed a 
third of (he age of man in the slow creation of fewer lines than 
some of Ilk projific brethren would have thrown off in a single sea- 
son. Whatever be the cause of this delay, we certainly are Jjjy no 
means prepared to object to it 'There is a want of respect to his 
readers, and an inability to percei^ either the real importance or 
the high pii:m pf hia calling in the poet, who throws his first 
thoughts immediately before the public, warm as they comew from 
his bead# and before he is himself in a condition to exercise a 
cool judgment upon them. But on the other hand, delay' and mis- 
givings are always occasioned by feelings 8u<d) as those we 
have just m^ioned; there is a consciousness, of concealed fee- 
bleness in srmis K;^3, god of disproportionate success in others, 
which will fe^ful to risk wW tliey have, by any venture 

for more. Nor k it an, unerring of true genius to be slow in 
compositioHj to write little, or to finish with excessive labour. To 
tlm real poet p^ry k Ae vocation of his life; from every thing 
within and without him, .the appearances of nature and the 
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achievements of from stady of books and meditation on him-* 
self, he is every aay and every hour deriving fresh materials for 
his occupation, and additional skill in the use of them. The nio- 
n»ent of composition is that of his greatest deliglit — it is not there- 
fore to be expected diat he should write either very slowly or sel- 
dom; and though it is a mistake to suppose that the labour of 
correction is cold or painful, still, as habit will tend to give iiis 
first conceptions clearness, and Jiis first expressions fitness, and as 
a, sense of his own power will give decision to liis judgment, the 
necessity and the inclination to correct will gradually diminish. 

It was by no means a cold approval which Mr. Campbelfs 
former poems obtained from the public; and .we gladly added our 
tribute to the general voice of {Praise. We thought TAc Pleasure.^ 
of Hope a poem of brilliant promise — bpld and animated in many 
of ita conceptions — luxuriant in its imagery — rich and varied in 
its \€rsilication ; yet die most partial criticism must have ad* 
initted that it was not upon this single coup cteasai tliat Mr. 
Campbell ought to rest his ultimate hopes of fame. Pope might 
just as reasonably have been content to repose upon the ap- 
plauses which were bestowed on his Windsor Forest ; for each ol‘ 
these poems seemed rather to be evidence of great powers than 
opecimtiis of perfect performance, blossoms only which raised 
hopes, no^ fruits which satisfied desire. Public expectation was 
accordiiigly much excited by the aimouiicement of Cicrtrade of 
Wyoming, arid if it was in some measure disappointed by its ap- 
pearance, if (lerfrnde was not so universally popular as 2/te 
Pleasures of Hope liud been, we believe that it was more in- 
tensely admired : with less brilliancy, it had more delicacy and 
softness of colouring ; its appeals were directed more closely to 
the heart, and die tenderness, with which its diuiiestic pictures 
were drawn, atoned for the absence of more prominent and strik- 
ing attractions. Tliere was in it, too, a sweetness of diction and 
rhythm, carried perhaps to a faulty excess, and* which in a longer 
poem might lir.vo become cioyitig, yet wliicli added to the charm 
of Gertrude — if the expression be not fanciful, it made it even 
physically pleasant to read. Some disappointment, however, there 
certainly w'as ; and it arose, we Uiiiik, not so mucl^from positive 
demerit as from a want of increase in relative value. Time ap- 
peared to have added nothing to that promise whi^thc poet had 
exhibited before its lapse. His form and gestiir^ still shewed 
adolescence, though his years suificiently proclaimed the fullness 
of manhood. He had gained neither in strength nor in correct- 
ness; he had even lost in simplicity and clearness. The defects 
which had been, in great measure, concealed by the rambling and 
desultory nature of his didiv tic poem, were plainly developed in 
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this, vvhicli was narrative. The plot was ill lai^ the story feebly, 
obscurely, and imperfectly told; and deeply interesting as many 
separate passages most assuredly were, Qertntdc of Wyoming 
was justly characterized rather as a beautiful assemblage of de- 
tached stanzas, than as the well compacted^ and highly finished 
work of a poetical mind of the first order. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat our opinion of some of Mr. 
Campbell’s minor pieces. Lochifl, Ilohenlmden, and the Mari- 
ner$ of England^ in tlieir several kinds, have scarcely ever been 
surpassed. They are treasured in our memories now, and they 
will survive in all future collections of the beauties of Englisli 
poetiy. But it w'as still higher that we wished and hoped to see him 
rise; and we would fain persuade ourselves if we could, that it is any 
thing rather than want qf power, which has hitherto prevented 
him from attaining a pennanent rank among the classics of our 
language, and which, m his present poem, has degraded him so 
very many steps below it. 

The story of Theodric may be comprised in a short compass. 
Julia and Udolph are the children of a Swiss gentleman, and the 
latter is engaged in the Austrian service, during the w’ar of the 
French revolution. He serves under the command of Theodric, 
and the letters which he writes to his home, are full of the most 
glowing admiration of his leader’s worth and vah)iir. Gn oiu^ oc- 
casion, Theodric saves the life of Udolph on the field, and the 

letters which announce the safety and restoration of the w ounded 
boy, are written under the hand of his colonel. The imagination 
of the tender and secluded Julia is kindled by these incidents. 
She paints Theodric to herself as the perfect model of heroism, 
and she becomes deeply enamoured of her own brilliant fancy. 
This romantic passion is increased by the sight and possession of 
his picture, which Udolph brings hqme with him during a short in- 
terval of peace. Profiting by the same period of repose, Theodric 
meanwhile visits England, where accident introduces him to Con- 
stance, an Englisli lady, w^hoin he sues, is accepted by, and be- 
trothed to. Before his marriage to her, it is necessary that* he 
should return for a short time to Germany, and as his route lies 
through Switzerland, he pays a visit to the chateau of Julia’s 
father by the way. During this visit, Julia betrays her secret, 
and receives^ i^assiirance from Theodric (without violation of liis 
fealty to Cofetance) that had he seen lier before his present 
engagement, he might have pleaded for her love. Theodric re- 
turns to England and marries Constance. In the remainder of 
^the story, however reluctant we may be t6 fall into the flippancy 
%f caricature, it would be most difficult to avoid tlie appearance 
of it, if we attempted any paraphrase ^ and we shall |herofore tell 
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most of it in Mr, Campbeirs own words. Constance has some 
ill-tempered** relations wnom she occasionally visits as a peace- 
maker, and she has* besides only * one congenial sister.' War is 
renewed, and The^dric resolves to take tlie held again. He urges 
Constance to remain one campaign in England, and she, though 
secretly resolved to accompany him, gives an apparent assent, 
and, at a time when the days previous to his embarkation are 
numbered, sets off on a visit tb her relations. Theodric is natu- 
rally much vexed at this unseasonable absence, and, while he is 
musing on her seeming neglect, Udolph is unexpectedly an- 
nounced, bringing an account of his sister's hopeless illness, and 
her strong wish to see Theodfic once more before her death. 

' Their converse came abruptly to a close ; 

For scaixe could each his troubled looks compose. 

When visitants, to Constance near akin, 

(In all but traits of soul) were usher’d in. 

They brought not her, nor midst their kindred band 
The sister who alone, like her, was bland ; 
liut said — and smiled to see it gave him pain — 

That Constance would a fortnight yet remain. 

Vex’d by their tidings, and the haughty view 
They cast on Udolph as the youth withdrew, 

Theodric blamed his Constance’s intent. — 

The demons went, and left him as they went. 

To read, when they were gone beyond recall, 

A note from her lov’d hand, explaining all. 

She said, that with their house she only staid 
That parting peace might with them all be made 5 
But pray’d for love to share his foreign life, 

And shun all future chance of kindred strife. 

He wrote with speed, his soul’s consent to «ay : 

The letter miss’d lier pn her homeward way. 

In six hours Constance was within his arms ; 

Mov’d, flush'd, unlikcPher wonted calm of charms. 

And breathless — with uplifted hands outspread — 

^ Burst into tears upon his neck, and said, — 

I knew that those, who brought your message, laugh’d, 

' With poison of their own to point the shaft ; 

And this my one kind sister thought, yet lo*li 
Confess’d she fear’d *twas true you had been wroth. 

But here you are, and smile on me : my pi^^ . 

Is gone, and Constance is herself again.” ^ 

His ecstacy, it may be guess’d, was much. 

Yet pain’s extreme and pleasure’s seem’d to touch. 

What piide ! embracing beauty’s perfect mould ; 

What terror ! lest his fliw rash words, mistold. 

Had agonized her pplse to fever’s heat : 

But* calm’d again So soon it healthful beat, 
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And such sweet tones were in her voice's s^nd* 

Composed herself, she breathed composure round. 

‘ Fair being ! with what sympathetio grace 
She heard, bewail'd, and pleaded Julia’s case j 
Implored he would her dying wish attend, 

“ And go,** she said, to-morrow with your friend j 
ril wait for your return on England’s shore, 

And then wee’ll cross the dug) and part no more.*’ ’ 

pp. 31— 34. 

Theodric arrives in time to take leave of Julia; and from her 
death-bed he is summoned to attend his wife, to whom he returns 
too late to find her alive. The violence of her mother, who from 
selfish reasons wishes to prevent her from going abroad, has occa- 
sioned premature deliver}fr(if we understand the passage rightly). 
She dies, having first penned a letter to her husband, with which, 
and with a description of his feelings on perusing it, the poem 
closes. 

However simple, even to nakedness and childishness, this plot 
may appear to be, the conduct of it necessarily involves most dis- 
proportionate difficulties, from the ill-judged division of interest 
between the two heroines. Theodric is, in truth, no other than 
an Involuntary Maclieath, and Constance and Julia are the dear 
charmers with either of whom he could be happy werd* the other 
away, yet the death of both of whom he is made to occasion. J iilia, 
after all, has most claim upon our pity, (for Constauce in some 
measure falls a victim to a certain little conjugal trickery,) and in 
her dignified and suppressed love, her sinking health, and her 
death-bed, there room for affecting poetry, which might have 
atoned for the defects of other parts of the story. To our surprise 
and disappointnRent, however, these ar.e among the least effective 
passages of the poem. c 

‘ Of Constance then she heard Jbeodric speak, 

And steadfast smoothness still possess’d her cheek j 
But when he told her how he oft had plaun’d 
Of old a journey to their mountain-land, ^ * 

That might have brought him hither years before j 
'^•'Ah ! then,*’ she cried, ** you knew not England’s shore j 
And, had you come, — and wherefore did you not?” 

" be replied, it would have changed our lot !” 

Tfi^jRburst her tears through pride’s restraining bands. 

And with her handkerchief,- and both her hands, 
bhe hid her face and wept. —Contrition stung 
Theodric for the tears his words had wmng. 

But no,’* she cried, unsay not what you’ve said. 

Nor grudge one prop on woieh my pride is stay'd •, 
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To think I could have merited your faith. 

Shall be*toy solace even unto death !” — 

Julia,” I’heodric said, with purposed look 
* Of firmness, my i^ply deseiVed rebuke ; 

But by your pure and sacred peace of mind. 

And by the^dignity of womankind. 

Swear that when 1 am gone you 11 do your best 
To chase this dream of fondness from your breast.” 

' Th’ abrupt appeal electrified her thought j — 

She look’d to Heav’n, as if its aid she sought. 

Dried hastily the tear-drops from her cheek. 

And signified the vow she could not speak.' — pp. 20 — 22. 

The death of Julia is dismissed in these lines : — 

' Sweet Julia, though her fate was finish'd half. 

Still knew him — smiled on him ^ith feeble laugh — 

And blest him, till she drew her latest sigh!’ — p. 35. 

Constance fares little better under the poet’s hand ; and yet she 
dies under circumstances of loneliness and widowhood, which it 
required but moderate power over the passions to have made the 
foundation of very pathetic description ; it is hardly credible that 
her death should be told by " the oue kind sister’ in such lines as 
these 

* 'Twas blame,” she said, I shudder to relate. 

But none of yours, that caused our darling's fate } 

Her mother (must I call her such ?) foresaw. 

Should Constance leave the land, she would withdraw 
Our House’s charm against the world’s neglect — 

The only gem that drew it some respect. 

Hence, when you went, she came and vainly spoke 
To change her purpose — grew incensed, and broke 
With execrations from her kneeling cliild. • 

Start not ! your angehfrom her knee rose mild. 

Fear’d that she should not long the scene outlive, 

Yet bade ev'n you the* unnatural one forgiVe. 

Till then her ailment had been slight, or none ; 

But fast she droop’d, and fatal pains came on ; 

Foreseeing their event, she dictated 

And signed these words for you — '* ’ — p. 38. 

We had marked other passages of the same bar? feebleness for 
remark ; but it is still more a subject for complaiiij^ tliat we do not 
find any redeeming beauties, any of those broa^and decided 
master-strokes obliterating the sense of accompanying defects and 
causing the figures to start from the canvass under the hand of 
the artist into such energy and expression of life, that we think 
onlj? of them and forget what i» around them. On the contrary, 
all is tame and languid; we, are left to gather the characters of the 
" A A 3 leading 
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leading personages from vague generalities; to take the poet’s 
%vord for what they are, not to learn it from <^r observation of 
themselves: and it is thus that^ in the end, we obtain but loose and 
indistinct notions of their respective qualities* Theodric is a bold 
dragoon, Julia a romantic ^irl, Constance an affectionate wife; 
but there is no sign of individuality by which ahy one of them may 
be distinguished from numerous counterparts in every insipid 
not^l. With this opinion of the matter of the poem generally, it 
would be a waste of time to enter into a minute description of 
its execution — the one is worthy of the other; we seek in vain 
for the brilliancy of the Pleasures of Hope, or the sweetness of 
Gertrude of Wyoming: the language is prosaic without being 
either natural or clear, abounding turns of diction that are 
vulgar without being simple — the rhymes are often incorrect, and 
the versification at once latiguid and inharmonious. 

There is little to say of the Fugitive Pieces, to which 100 pages 
of this volume are assigned; they were bom, we believe, and should 
have been suffered to die and be buried in a magazine ; much will 
be excused in poems found in such a place, of which a more rigorous 
account will be demanded^ if the author, by collecting them, seems 
to assign them a positive value. One very fervent and furious 
piece. Stanzas to the Memory of the Spanish Patriots killed in re-- 
sisting the F^gency and the Duke of AngouUme, is worthy of pre- 
servation for Its hard words ; it is levelled against * kings, bigots, 
and Bourbons,^ who ^ mangle martyrs with hangman fingers ;’ of 
* cowl’d demons of the Inquisitorial cell,’ and ‘ Autochthones of 
hell/ who are bid to go and — 

* Smile o’er the gaspings of spine-broken men 5 
, Preach, perpetrate damnation in your den / 

It was due to Mr. Campbell’s name to place any poem of his 
on our lists — it is with pain that we have discharged our duty 
towards liim, and we close the volume with sensations of regret. 
If we have not cited any passage, or ^y one of the smaller pieces, 
of which we think less unfavourably than of the rest, it has not 
been because we were unwilling to bestow our approbation on 
him, but because we remembered his former estimation, and felt 
that such languid praise, as we could honestly give to the very best 
lines in th$ vQ,lume, would be no compliment to one, who has 
ranked so hi^h as he has. There is, and has been for some time, 
a growing jpen^asion, slowly and reluctantly entertained by the 
public, (fof Mr. Campbell has ever found in the public a favour- 
able and faithful audience,) that the character of his mind is to be 
feeble and minute. Such a poem as Theodric must impart fear- 
ful strength to such an opinion. Yet we will struggle against 
the conviction ; literary history is not without examples of failures 
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great as this, and there may be circumstances of mind or body 
which may accoiflit for them. Mr. Camjpbell is in the prime of 
life — he has placed his poetical reputation in the greatest danger — 
we cannot suppose him insensible to the peril, or careless of the 
issue; let him, then* withdraw from every avocation, the tendency 
of which is to debilitate or dissipate the mind, and with matured 
faculties, and increased knowledge, make exertions commensurate 
with the necessity for them ; for our parts, we will cheer him on 
his way, and forgiving, or rather forgetting, this unworthy publi- 
cation, contribute gladly our help to replace him in that respect- 
able rank from which we are sincerely sorry that he has declined. 


Art. V. — 1. Illustrations of the Origin^and Progress of Rail and 
Tram Roads, and Steam Carriages, or Locomotive Engines, 
S^'c. SiC. By T. G. Gumming, Surveyor. Denbigh. 18^24. 

^2. Report of Rail-roads and Locomotive Engines, addressed to 
the Chairman and Committee of the Liverpool and Manchester 
projected Rail-road, By Charles Sylvester, Civil Engineer. 
Liverpool. 18^5. 

3. A I.etter on the Subject of the projected RaiWoad between 
Liverpool and Manenester, pointing out the IfieceBsity for its 
adoptidh, and the manifest advantages it offers to the Public ; 
with an Exposure of the exorbitant and unjust Charges of the 
Water-Carriers, By Joseph Sandars, Esq. Liverpool. 1825. 

TT must be allowed that we live in an age of speculation and 
^ experiment — the one always conducive to the establishment of 
truth and sou'hd principles — the other too often leading to no- 
thing but delusion and disappointment. Both of them, however, 
have scope and allowance enough at this particular time. The 
cultivators of the arts and sciehces can no longer with justice com- 
plain of any want of patronage, either on the part of government 
or individuals. Nor can it be said, that men of wealth, rank 
or yiHuence, turn a deaf ear to the multifarious projects which 
from day to day are bursting forth into light. So much, indeed^ 
is the contrary the case, and such is the eagerness qnd avidity 
with which schemes (as wild, some of them, as wert! ever hatched 
in the college of Laputa) are seized upon, from the moment 
they are reduced into a tangible shape as objects of^ speculation, 
that one of the first questions * on ^Change^ usually is, what new 
project is in the market to-day? There is, in fact, such a mania 
for speculation, that the old Romans were not more clamorous 
for their ‘ paiiem et Circenses,^4hau the monied gentry of the city 
are for new projects and slyires; * give us but shares f is the uni- 
• ' A A 4 versal 
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versail cry ; and it is not confined to the city — the loungers of 
the club-houses, tlie young Gu^dsmen, the cl^s in the public 
offices are all inoculated — ^indeed the frenzy is become so general 
and wide-spreading, that we should almost Ibe afraid of its pro- 
ceeding to a confirmed constitutional diseasei were we not satis- 
fied that it must ere long work out its onm cure ; for although 
some of the operating causes may be found in the unparalleled 
prosperity of the country, the great amount of surplus capital, 
and the consequent low rate of iuterest ; yet we mistake much 
if the great force and spread of the disorder be not mainly attri- 
butable to a cause, which must be less permanent; the facility, we 
mean, with which all classes find admittance into the new schemes, 
by the smallness of the first deposk: how to pay the second is a 
question never once asked, 

lJut whatever the origin may have been of that rage for specu- 
lation, which has driven all ranks of the community to seek em- 
ployment for their capital out of the ordinary channels, it must 
be admitted that very little discretion appears to be exercised in 
the pursuit and selection of extraordinary ones. It matters 
not, indeed, w hat the foundation of the project may be, nor whether 
it stand on any ; it is only necessary to find out some shrewd, 
confident and bustling agent, generally in the person of an at- 
torney, who gets together a president or chairman, (of rank or 
distinction if possible,) with a dozen names of some notoriety, 
containing a considerable sprinkling of M. P.'s, to act the part of 
directors ; a banker, not difficult to be found ; and an engineer, 
like a physician, or, like a lawyer, ready to undertake any case, 
however desperate, and like them sure to derive individual profit 
from the undertaking. When these dramatis personcB of the farce 
are procured aijd arranged, and the curtain is drawn up, the 
crowd rush forward, all eager to act a part, and to contribute 
their share to the new adventure ; contented, however, to assume 
the parts even of mutes — mere pupflfets, whose motions are to be 
determined by those, who pull the strings. This may be amusing 
enough to the lookers-on; but in sober sadness, it is painfu^ to 
observe the prevailing mania for rash and improvident speculation ; 
no participator in which once thinks of inquiring what the pro- 
bable result iilhy be, or what is the real nature of the risks to be 
encountered; but onward they proceed, without one intelligent 
and reflecting^ind to look up to, to guide or check them in their 
mad career. It must not be supposed, however, that the original 
projectors have not a due regard to their own particular interests ; if 
the shares (of which they are the largest holders) bear a premium 
(which those of the most unpromising speculation are almost sure 
to do on their first appearance in thermarket), they sell out, and, 
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their object thus obtained, start upon some fresh game ; if the con- 
cern lingers on, a'hd fresh deposits are required, the unfortunate 
holders, unable to pay or fearful of larger demands, are compelled 
to sell ; the price of the shares then falls, and on further calls being 
made, the luckless piirchasers get out as well as they can, by sell- 
ing at a considerable loss ; the next bolder does the same ; and thus 
they go on progressively in their descent, till they reach their pro- 
per level at zero, or nothing, when the bubble finally bursts, and 
the whole scheme explodes in empty air, like the infamous Poyais 
fraud, or King Ferdinand!s repudiated bonds. 

In some of the projects that are started capital is wholly unne- 
cessary; such as these are never intended to proceed beyond the first 
deposit of a* pound or two per«cent. to be shared among the pro- 
jectors and the professional men. But enough — we shall not at- 
tempt to enumerate, much less to describe, the various objects 
of speculation, foreign and domestic, which just now agitate the 
public mind. We shall merely observe, that those of foreign 
growth appear to be most flourishing, because least understood ; 
they are generally the offspring of cunning upon credulity, and 
nourished by folly and avarice. They consist chiefly of loans 
of money to, and pretended associations for working the mines 

rtf, the various new governments of South America— Columbian, 

Mexican, »Braziliau, Chilian, Peruvian — to all of whom immense 
sums of money, in hard dollars, have been sent out — sent to 
those very spots from whence they originally came, but from 
which, we fear, they are not likely soon to return. No matter; 
the high rate of interest which these loans bear is regularly paid 
for a tune, not by the borrowers, but out of a portion of the ca- 
pital reserved for that purpose ; for we are well assured that, up 
to Christmas last, not a single dollar had been returned from any 
one of those borrowing states. Woe then be to the last luckless 
holder of these misnamed South American securities — ‘ occupet 
extremum scabies.’ • 

One might have thought, so nearly allied are these speculations 
in qame and situation to a once celebrated bubble, that some 
unpleasant reminiscences would now and then have occurred to 
those who are engaged deeply in them ; but as this is ngt the case, 
we are rather surprised that some hardy projeetdi* has not yet 
brought forward a prospectus for connecting the Cijreat South Sea 
with the Atlantic, by a ship canal cut through Nicaragua or 
the isthmus of Panama.* 


* The first is done ! Scarcely was our ink dry, when we beheld fm invitation from 
tiie P4‘esident and Congress of Mexico for proposals — But has Mexico really possession 
of that long isthmus which connects the fwo continents? Has not Guatimala also de- 
clared itself independent? No matter j the project will take 

^ ' But 
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But the frenzy of speculation appears to rage highest among 
the mines of South America, from whose bowelsUhe * auruni irre- 
pcrtum/ which the Spaniards have left, because the Spaniards had 
ceased to find it profitable, is to be dug out by means of English 
capital, English men, and Englii^ machinery; and in such abun* 
danee, that certain political economists are already lamenting the 
probable depreciation of the precious metals, and otliers are feel- 
ing some little alarm, lest the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
be enabled to pay off the National Debt, which would undoubt- 
edly be a very serious misfortune ; — ‘to these persons w^e have only 
to say, with the notable Mi*s. Glasse, * first catch your fish/ But 
to what will npt men persuade themselves, when we find that a 
single share of a certain mine^ named the Beal del Monte, on 
which ^70 only had been advanced, rose to a premium of of 1,400 
a share, or ^£,000 per tent! What other conclusion can be 
drawn than that the gentlemen of the Stock Exchange have either 
lost their wits, or found the long sought-for passage by which 
Candide and his man Cacambo were floated down into the happy 
valley of Eldorado, and have ascertained that the * cailloux d’or,^ 
and the ‘ boue jaune,^ are still to be had fpr fetching? that 
they have they been told, * emportez-en tant que VOU9 YOUdrc^^ Ct 
grand bien vous fasse’, as the good old king of that happy valley 
said to the Optimist. So say we ; much good may the golden 
pebbles and the yellow dirt do ye, gentlemen; long may you 
cherish your golden dreams, and sufler yourselves to be gulled by 
sharpers, whose daily and hourly business it is to plant ‘ springes 
to catch woodcocks,' and whose study it is to persuade their 
dupes that 

^ There the molten silver 
Runs out like cream on cakes of gold ; 

* And rubies • 

Do grow like strawbeiries/* 

In the greater npmber of these moling associations, the original 
movers keep in the back ground, and those that are put forward 
know nothing of the real merits of the concern; and as to the 
dealers in shares, it would be in vain to look for any thing like in- 
telligence, or the exercise of a sound discretion in their proceed- 
ings. Such cdd and calculating caution would not be consonant 
with the enterpri^sing spirit of the age. We know that the old 

* The Stock E^hsnge history of this wonderful mine is this. It belonged to a pri- 
vate gentleman of Idexico, who derived such wealth from it, that he made a present, 
during tlm last war, of two seventy-four gun ships to the King of Spain. We could 
another ' tale unfold/ respeeting this golden bobble and its Jiaffpm 'at the west end of 
the town, where * news from the mine' is regularly nianufiictured, from St. James’- 
street down to Gliaring Cross, to catch the city gulls, wlm in return lay their daily baits 
for the gentlemen of the wdst. ^ 

' Spaniards 
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Spaniards who undertook to work tliesc mines were mostly ruined, 
so that it becamem common saying, * a silver mine brings misery, 
a gold one ruin.\ Our speculators, however, take not the trouble 
to inquire either into^what has been or what may be. It would 
seem to raise no suspicion in their minds, that, when the lever 
rages, an advance in me shares from one to four hundred pounds 
takes place in a day, and that on the next, when it is somewliat 
abated, they tumble down in a greater proportion. A single 
thought might satisfy them that^this could only be the effect of 
fraudulent tricks, false reports, and fictitious sales, to entrap the 
unwary; — the result of craft working upon ignorance and cre- 
dulity, Ask any one of the shareholders where a particular mine 
is situated, he knovvs nothing about it; with what fuel the steam- 
engines are to be fed, where it is to come from, and what it will 
cost? he is equally ignorant;* with wh^m the contract is made, 
and what the conditions of the contract? he never inquired. The 
various contingencies, on which any return can ever be expected 
for the capital expended, would appear not once to have dis- 
turbed his thoughts or abated his thirst for speculation. It would 
seem never to have occurred to him that, in the first place, it 
must, ill the nature of things, be years before any return can be 
made, and that the successful result of mining operations is always 
doubtful ; secondly, that any return at all must depend on the 
honesty o^ the revolutionary governments; and thirdly, on the 
permanency of those governments; both of which remain yet to 
be proved. So many, indeed, would be the chances against suc- 
cess, if there really was any serious intention of working these 
mines, that nothing but disappointment could be expected to 
follow ; but we do not hesitate to assert, that many of the original 
projectors have never once thought of working the South Ame- 
rican mines; their mines are within the bills of* mortality, and 
the richest veins * crop oaf in St. James Vstreet and tlie Stock 
Exchange. The whole of th^ir concern is slider gambling, and 
the worst kind of gambling, as little is left to the ordinary 
chances; indeed it would answer the purpose of the adventurers 
just as well, or perhaps better, to draw two straws, calling the one 
Cantarac and Ihe other Bolivar. Perhaps if there be a chance of 
success in any of the foreign projects, which are serieusly intended 
to be pursued, it is that of the pearl fishei7 on the coast of Pa- 
nama ; there the adventurers are afloat, and the diVing-bells will 

* We well remember seeing in some of tlie old Spanish writers,^ the jnctwes of long 
strings of mules -winding through the mountain passes, each having a stick of wood 
for the mines dangling on either side. Alcedo says, a piece of wood for an axle-tree, in 
the Cordilleras of Peru, whetethe mines are, costs from 1800 to SOOO dollars — and it is 
liere (if there they ever arrive) tliat ihi steam-engines are to petlbnii miracles, but 
whither all the mules of Tucumau will not be able to bring them. 

• ' allow 
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pillow them to fish up all the oysters (muscles rather^ that can be 
fbund> without incurring danger from sharks^ 'whicli are said to 
have driven the Spaniards from the fishery.’*' 

]>ave we now' these foreign speculations in their full and bril- 
liant blossom* an4 us turn to the projects going forwards at 
home« of which there is no dearth* nor w*ant of variety, either in 
kind or importance. Thus w^e have mining associations for Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, to all which we heartily wish success ; 
w'e have in progress stone-brealwaters and iron-chain piers — 
bridges suspended over rivers, and tunnels bored under them We 
liave steam-engines of all sizes and for all purposes — steam- vessels 
— steam-coaclms — steam- cannon — steam-ovens to hatch chickens, 
and steam-kitchens to cook thenvin — steam-hothouses to ripen 
grapes and pine-apples at Christmas, and steam-laundries to wash, 
and to wear, our linen : we have London, Westminster, and Alder- 
ney milk companies; we have Metropolitan and Westminster fish 
companies, trying their baits to catch Thames’ gudgeons ; coal-gas 
by which we are to ride among the clouds at the rate of forty miles 
an hour, and whirl along a turnpike road at twelve miles an hour, 
having relays, at every fifteen miles, of bottled gas, instead of re- 
lays of horses.t On the continental gas scheme sufficient light has 
not yet been thrown to enable us to ascertain whether it is to be of 
home manufacture, and exported in bottles or gas-tigbt casks, or 
furnished only in the raw material. As all the world in warm 
weather run from London to the sea-side, it has wisely been de- 
termined to spare them the trouble by bringing the sea to Lon- 
don ; and, lastly, to accommodate the dead as well as the living, we 
are to have a necropolis or two along the sloping sides of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate to outdo that of Pere la Chaise, near Paris. 

To all these and other projects of home growth and manufac- 
ture, that are not in their nature positively mischievous, either to 
individual or the public interests, vife most cordially wish success, 
the tendency of most of them beiftg to divert into more useful 
channels, than those foreign ones we have adverted to, that sur- 
plus capital which a long peace and the industry and ingenuity 
of bur countrymen have accumulated. Home projects, be they 
what they^may, will soon find their true value, from being con- 
ducted under^he immediate eye of the public, which, however it 

• We consider, is an exception from these remarks, the Company established under 
Mr. John Irvine. Mr. John limes. Mr. Hait Davis, &c.. for working the Brazilian mines, 
and other purposes ; their names (most of the others have no names) are a sufficient 
guarantee^, against all imposition. The mines of Brazil are besides easily accessible, 
which those of the Cordilleras are not. 

. t This non-descript gas-breatiiiiig animal, something of the velocipede family, is in- 
tended to crawl over the ground by protruding, from behind it, six or ei^it legs on either 
side in alternate succession. 
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ttia^ be hurried a>yay for a time in the vortex of speculation, will 
ultimately, by the exercise of a due caution and common sense, be 
enabled to- discriminate between what is beneiicial and what is 
injurious to its interests. We are, indeed, well convinced that, 
as a national benefit, it would be preferable that the surplus 
wealth of the country should be expended at home, upon the 
most unpromising and unprofitable projects that the perverted 
ingenuity of man can devise, tban be sunk in loans and specu- 
lations, which benefit only needy foreigners and domestic sharpers, 
at the expense of British folly and British capital. Rather than 
this we should deem it politic not to discourage the wildest 
schemes, provided they are innocent ; even if it were proposed to 
graft on the ' Australian Company’ an association to breed kan- 
garoos on Bagshot Heath, or, as a wag of the seventeenth century 
advised tlie projectors of that day, to 

' set Dutch windnulls 

Upon Newmarket heath and Salisbury plain 
To drain the fens,’^ 

Man is ill fact a gambling animal ; rich or poor, civilized or 
savage, it is the disposition, almost the craving necessity of his 
nature to speculate upon chances, and one would wish therefore, at 
least, that the preference should be given in all cases to those pro- 
jects, of ah innocent character, which arc likely to afford most 
employment to the people 5 whatever the result of such may be to 
the projectors, they at least contribute to the public beuefit. 
It sometimes happens that an invention, which at first blush may 
appear frivolous, and even ludicrous, turns out in the end to be 
extremely useful. That which has failed in one person’s hands 
sometimes becomes profitable and important in another’s, it is 
easy enough to throw an air of ridicule on die anxious and 
laborious trifling of the old alchemists in their search after the 
philosopher’s stone; but we ^should not forget that the valuable 
discoveries of modern chemistry owe their origin, and are not 
a little indebted, to those very labours. The brilliant flame 
froifl coal-gas, which lightens up our streets, and renders them 
as safe by night as by day, was but a few years ago considered 
as a subject fit only to be sneered at, in the haiids^of ^ bungling 
German. It is to be wished therefore that every invention should 
have fair play, and not at once be disparaged oit account of its 
apparent absurdity or supposed inutility. 

* Tiie speculating mania would seem, by its periodical revolutions, to be a sort of 
centciiar;/ remittent. In tlie former part ol the seventeenth century, alclieiny and ull 
its concomitant projects were in full vigt^ur; in the commencement of the ei^liteenth 
century the South Sea bubble and a hundred wild projects were abroad ; and we sec 
wkat the earlv part of the uinctuciitl^ is dail^ producing. 

On 
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On the other hand, it sometimes happens thi^ those of the most 
promising nature wholly fail, and ruin the contributors. But 
Englishmen are not discouraged by such failures* This, indeed, 
is the only country on earth, where individuals embark so much 
private property in works of public utility add national ornament, 
whichi to the projectors and proprietors, are too often the source 
of unproductive labour and expense; indeed there are cases in 
which, we thUdi, they ought te be indemnified, to a certain 
degree, by the public: in the case of Waterloo Bridge, for instance, 
would it not be just, that a certain portion of the immense sums 
expended on this magnificent structure should be given to the pro- 

E rietors, and the tolls removed? that stupendous monument of 
uman labouV and skill, which a French writer says will one day 
point out, by its ruins,«the spot where the modern Tyre once 
stood, ought, we think, on every account, to be a national con- 
cern. It is far from certain that the Regent^s Canal; the pio- 
jected quay of Colonel Trench; the tunnelled archway under the 
Thames; the ship canal intended to unite the British with St. 
George’s Channel, — ^will over remunerate the subscribers; yet 
who would wish that any one of them should not be completed? 
These and many other undertakings, besides being splendid ex- 
amples of national enterprize, confer a national benefit bj affording 
employment for the labouring and manufacturing poor, and thus 
preventing, or greatly diminishing, the necessity of their liaving 
recourse to parochial relief. It is on these giounds that we wouUl 
deprecate the interference of the legislature to restrain any home 
prmect of an innocent character. 

But it is high time that we should advert to the more imme- 
diate object of this Article — a discussion of the merits of an old 
invention, newly revived, which is become a subject of almost as 
eager and feverish speculation as the mines or the loans. It is 
one, however, in which the comipercial, manufacturing, agri- 
cultural, and indeed every class of the community, are most 
deeply concerned — ^we need hardly say that wc allude to the 
projected improvement in the internal communications of' the 
countiy, by which a more speedy, certain, safe and economical 
conveyance ot, persons and property is expected to be accom- 
plished. It would be a waste of time to point out, what is so 
obvious, the vaiit importance of such a result, which must be felt 
and understood by all; — by the producer and consumer, by him 
that travels, and by him that remains quietly at home. It is true 
that we, who, in this age, are accustomed to roll along our hard and 
pen roads at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour, can hardly 
iuiagitie the inconveriiences which beset our great-grandfathers 
'when thej had to undertake a journey — forcing their way through 

deep 
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deep miry lanes; fording swollen rivers; obliged to halt for days 
together when the ^ waters were out;’ and then crawling along at 
a pace of two Or thrje miles an hour, in constant fear of being 
set fast in some deep quagmire^ of being overturned, breaking 
down, or swept awaj^ by a sudden inundation. 

Such was the travelling condition of our- ancestors, until the se- 
veral turnpike acts effected a gradual and most favourable change, 
not only in the state of the roadi|, but the whole appearance of the 
country ; by increasing the facility of cammunicotion, and the 
transport of many weighty and bulky articles which, before that 
period, no effort could move from one part of the country to ano- 
ther. The packhorse was now yoked to the waggon, and stage- 
coaches and post-chaiscs usurped the place of saddle-horses. 
Imperfectly as most of these turnpike roa^s were constructed, and 
greatly as their repairs were neglected, they were still a prodigious 
improvement; yet for the conveyance of heavy merchandize, the 
progress of waggons was slow and their capacity limited. This 
defect was at length remedied by the opening of canals, an improve- 
ment which became, with regard to turiipSce roads and waggons, 
what these had been to deep lanes and packliorses. But we 

may apply to projectors the observation of Sheridan, * give these 
fellows a good thiilg and they never know when to have done 
with it,’ for so vehement became the rage for canal-making that, 
ill a few years, the whole surface of the country was intersected 
by these inland navigations, and frequently in parts of the island, 
where there w^as little or no traffic to be conveyed. The conse- 
quence was, that a large proportion of them scaredy paid an interest 
of one per cent j and many nothing at all; while others, judiciously 
conducted over populous, commercial and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, have not only amply remunerated the parties concerned, but 
have contributed in no small 4<^grec to the wealth and prosperity 
of the nation. 

Yet these expensive establishments for facilitating die convey- 
ance of the commercial, nianufactiiring, and agricultural products 
of the country to tlicir several destinations, excellent and useful as 
all must acknowledge them to be, arc now likely, in their turn, to 
give way to the old invention of Rail-roads, ^odiing now 
is heard of but rail-roads; the daily papers teem with notices 
of new lines of them in every direction, and pampklets and para- 
graphs are thrown before the public eye, reconiineiiding nothing 
short of making them general throughout die kingdom. Yet till 
within these few months past, this old invention, in use a full cen- 
tury before canals, has been suffei-ed, with few exceptions, to act 
the part only of an auxiliary to chnals, in die conveyance of goods 

to 
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to and from the wharfs, and of iron, coals, liniestone and othei 
products of the mines to the near^t place of shipment. 

What, it may be asked, has given spdden an impulse to 
speculations in tWs mode of conveyance, and raised up, in one 
little month, associations and companies forcthe construction of 
about three thousand miles of these iron-roads, at the expense 
of at least twenty millions sterling? It cannot be the employ- 
ment of ste^-coiriages merely, for thei/ have almost as little 
pretensions to be considered a new invention as the rail-roads 
tliemselves. Mr. Gumming informs us tliat the application of 
steam-power to the moving of carriages was first suggested as 
far back as 17o9; and that the first practical use made of them 
was by Messrs. Vivian and Trevithick, at Merthyr Tydvil, where 
H steam-carriage drew as many carriages or waggons as con- 
tained about ten tons ana a half of iron, travelling at the rate of 
five miles and a half an hour, for a distance of nine miles, with- 
out any additional supply of water being required for the boiler. 
He also states that several years ago, on a rail-way at the col- 
lieries of Middleton, near Leeds, Blenkiiisop’s patent steam-car- 
riage was used, which was capable of dragging thirty waggons at 
once, computed to weigh one hundred and Jive tons, on a level 
rail-way, at the rate of three miles and a half an hour. If this 
has been exceeded, it is only wdthin the last two months. 

The powers of the steam-engine and a growing conviction that 
our present modes of conveyance, excellent as they are, both 
require and admit of great improvements, are no doubt among 
^he chief reasons that have set the current of speculation iir this 
particular direction 5 but we suspect that something must be 
attributed also to the great encouragement held out by the first 
Minister of the^ crown and his colleagues (at a meeting for con- 
sidering the proposal of a monument to the bite James Watt) to 
those who should effect a further improvement of this mighty eu- 

f ine, and to tlie promoters and disco^rers of other useful inventions. 

t was truly stated, as it had frequently been before, that nothing 
is tod great, nothing too sm^ll, for this wonderful machine, which, 
like the proboscis of an elephant, can tear up an oak and pick up 
a pin-— ca« fpr|e, with equal ease, the heaviest anchor and punch 
the eye of finest needle — can twist the largest cable, draw out 
a fibre as d^li^te as the gossamer, and drag a first-rate man of war 
over the ocean— traversing the seas against winds and tides, and 
thus bringing nations nearer to each other by quickening fiieir in- 
tercourse, and rendering it more fixed and cerfiiiiit 

At this meeting, the President qf the Board of Trade deemed, 
it a happy circumstance, that weMive in an age .vyhich gives us all 
the benefits arising out of the invention of the steam-engine, which 

had 
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had not only become subservient to the ordinary operations of ma- 
nufactures and trade, according to the will of man> but had con- 
ferred on them tjie incalculable benefit of economy, abridgment 
of labour, and a perftction and rapidity unknown before ; and 
that greater benefits might still be anticipated from future 
efforts ; — these eifor?s are now in progress » The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department avowed, in the most mo- 
dest and manly manner, that he derived all his worldly pros- 
perity from the inventive faculties and industry of others, and 
would consider himself unworthy of the situation he held, if 
he could refuse his cordial support and encouragement to those 
who had so eminently contributed to individual and national 
prosperity. These and many similar sentiments of die ministers 
of the crown were cordially re-echoed by Sir James Mackintosh, 
Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Brougham, which occasioned Lord 
Liverpool to observe that, ‘ where the arts were concerned, there 
would be nothing like party in the country/ 

That sentiments such as these, proceeding from such quarters, 
bad the effect of stimulating the inventive faculties of our coun- 
trymen, there can be little doubt. It must indeed be highly encou- 
raging to the cultivators of the sciences and the arts, to have it 
publicly declared, thaf their application to the improvement of the 
agriculture, commerce and manufactures of the kingdom, when 
clearly demonstrated, would not only meet with the decided sup- 
port of His Majesty's government, but also of the leading mem- 
bers of the House of Commons who are politically hostile to it. 
Tliat opposition to measures of general utility , which but too fre- 
quently is made on the plea of ^ vested rights,^ a plea always 
plausible, sometimes just, and very often fallacious, has, we think, 
by these mutual avowals, lost much of its usual force. 

On this plea, however, the projectors of the intended rail-roads 
should be aware of the necessity of being prepared to meet dm 
most strenuous opposition froq|L the canal proprietors; though it 
cannot very consistently be uiged, when it is considered that 
there is not one of those thousand navigable waters, diat intersect 
our bfiautiful island in every direction, that has not encroached on 
' vested rights,' and that has not been made at the expense of the 
comfort, or the convenience, of thousands of individual!, and by 
the invasion of private property, sometimes in the most anuqjril)^ 
maimer. If, however, it can be shown, that eitRer by hoi^ 
power exerted on rail-ways, or' by a safe and improved application 
of steam, the transport of go^s and merchandise can be ef- 
fected in a more safe, certain, expeditious and economical man- 
nhrv dd^pleaof ^ the vested ri^t^’ of die canal proprietors cannot 
almid a^moment agsinst.the rights of the mdlion; but as the 
rpt* xicxi. xo. Lxn. • b b owneis 
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owners of pack-horses were injured by turnpike roads ; artd the 
proprietors of waggons, in their turn, by canals t so must the pro- 
prietors of canals yield to the adoption of rail-ways, or any other 
improvement that can be shewn tp be more economical and to 
afibrd superior advantages to the commerce and manufactures of 
the country* " 

But, we are free to confessb it does not appear tp us diat the 
canal proprietors have the least ground for complaining of a 
grievance* They embarked theinproperty in what they conceived 
to he a good speculation, which in some cases was realized far 
beyond their most sanguine hopes ; in others, failed beyond their 
most desponding calculations. If those that have succeeded 
should be able to maintain a comjpetition with rail-ways by low- 
ering their charges; what they thus lose will be a fair and unim- 
peachable gain to the picblic, and a moderate and just piofit will 
still remain to them ; while the others would do well to transfei their 
interests from a bad concern into one, whose superiority must be 
thus established. Indeed we understand this has already been pro- 
pOdCC^tO a veiy considerable extent, and that the level beds of certain 
unproductive canals have been offered for the reception of rail-ways. 

There is, however, another ground upon which, in many in- 
stances, we have no doubt, the opposition of the canal proprietors 
may properly met,— we mean, and we state it distinctly, the un- 
questionable fact, that Qur trade and manufactures haVe suffered 
considerably by the dispropoi donate rates of charge upon canal 
conveyance. The immense tonnage of coal, iioii, and earthen- 
ware, Mr. Camming tells us, 

* have enabled one of the canals, passing through these districts, (near » 
Birmingham) to pay an annual dividend to ihe proprietary of £140 upon 
an original share of £140, and as such has enhanced the value of each 
share from £140 to £3,200 j and anodes* canal in the same district, 
tqmy m divWr^ of £160 the original share of £200, 

have teaoM the value of £4,600 each !’ 

splitaiy inataq^s.^ Mr# Sandars informs us that, 
which unite Liverpool with Manchester, the 
jproprietors of one of tjiem, die Old Quay, 
oveiy other year, for nearly half a centuiy, the 
and that a vhare in this canal, 
£T0, has recently bean sold for £1,^50 ; and that, 
uther, the late Duke of Bndgewatei’s, there is 
goqd JTeasqsq lo batieve thaj the qet inoopic has, for the last twenty 
years, averted i»*«rly £ 100,000 pj^lMtiium ! 

lt& imp06idh|te that the oropriqj^^Qf such canals as these can 
come forward, de#qnd from 

the legislature a in peipetuity of th^^ pnoitupvis ^ 

^ * profits, ' 
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profits^ (taken from the pockets of the public,) to the exclusion of 
all competition ; e^en. if they were able to perfortii with proper 
convenience and « regularity the whole transit of the districts 
through which their canals extetid; the contrary of which we shall 
presently demonstrate^ 

In making these remarks, we wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we have no feeling^ of hostility towards canals ; we oppose 
only the unfounded pretensions of their proprietors. Nor shall 
any one go beyond ourselves in fhaintaining the sacred rights of 
private property, when they neither clash with public interests, 
nor are injurious to public welfare. We are not the advocates 
for visionary projects that interfere with useful establishments ; 
we scout the idea of a general ifiail-road, as altogether impracti- 
cable; or, as one, at least, which will be rendered nugatory in 
lines, where the traffic is so small that the^receipts would scarcely 
pay for the consumption of coals. 

As to those persons who speculate on making rail-ways ge- 
neral throughout the kingdom, and superseding all the canals, all 
the waggons, mail and stage-coaches, post-chaises, and, in short, 
every other mode of conveyance by land and by water, we deem 
them and their visionary schemes unworthy of notice. Every parti- 
cular project must stand or fall by its own merits ; and we are greatly 
mistaken if^nany of those which are already announced, will not, 
when w^eighed in the balance, 'be founds wanting/ The gross 
exaggerations of the powders of the locomotive steam-engine, or, 
to speak in plain English, the steam-carriage ^ may delude for a 
time, but must end in the mortification of those concerned. 
What, for instance, can be more palpably absurd and ridiculous,' 
than the followiflg paragraph in one of the published proposals 
of what we should call a hopeless project ? 

' According to the estimate of experienced engineers, the expense of 
a rail-way ought to be ^5,000 a mile j but let it be supposed that it 
require ^10,000 per mile’ (a pretty sort of estimate for an experienced 
engineer !) ' to lay down a rail* way between London and Woolwich, and 
that the first portion of capital advanced will be ^100,000. The number 
of short coaches running upon this line is 150 per diem. Admitting 
on the average that these coaches are only half filled, their receipts for 
passengers alone will be 26,000 a year. As locomotive maej^ines, moving 
with twice the velocity, and witli greater safety, must in a v<^ great der 
gree supersede the coaches, the company will probably olitaiii from pw- 
sengers alone, independently of the baggage, an income of ^0,000, or 
et'20 per cent, upon the capital of ,£100,000 requisite to cany the rail- 
way to Woolwich.* 

We are not surprized that Mr. Peter Moore and some of his 
co-directors, who probably never saw a steam-engine or a rail- 
way, should put their names ^to such pure nonsense as this ; but* 

B n 2 w^c 
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Mrc hardly expected that Mr. Telford, the engineer, should have 
lent it the sanction of his, as it must be prcBdmed he has done; 
it calls however to our recollection the logic by which he proved, 
in his report against the erectioti of a new London bridge, that 
the tide in the Thames flowed at the ratp of twenty miles an 
hour>* being a mile or two faster than the intended Woolwich 
steam-coaches. In a similar strain we find a countryman of 
Mr. Telford wiring thus: ^We shall be carried at the rate 
of four hundred miles a day, %ith all the ease we now enjoy 
in a steam-boat, but without the annoyance of sea-sickness, 
or the danger of being burned or drowned.^ It is certainly 
some consolation to those who are to be whirled at the rate 
of eighteen or twenty miles an )iour, by means of a high pres- 
sure engine, to be told that they are in no danger of being sea- 
sick while on shore ; that they are not to be scalded to death 
nor drowned by the bursting of the boiler; and that they need 
not mind being shot by the scattered fragments, or dashed in 
pieces by the flying oflf, or the breaking of a wheel. But with all 
these assurances, we should as soon expect the people of Woolwich 
to suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet 
rockeCS) a3 trust themselves to the mercy of such a machinci 
going at such a rate ; their property, perhaps, they may trust; but 
while one of the finest navigable rivers in the world rpns parallel 
to the proposed rail-voad, we consider the other 20 per cent, 
which the subscribers are to receive for the conveyance of heavy 
goods, almost as problematical as that to be derived from the pas- 
sengers; we will back old father Thames against the Woolwich 
rail-way for any sum. 

Returning, however, to that important question, which will 
speedily be brought to issue between canals and rail-roads, and 
perceiving how much the public mind is abroad upon the sub- 
ject, we think it may pot be usdess or uninteresting to take a 
general view of tlie comparariife merits of the two. No 
accurate estimate can be made of their comparative expense, 
because both must depend on circumstances constantly va- 
lyingi and which can seldom be common to either: but it 
may be stated in general terms, with regard to canals, that 
the deepWttmgs and high embankments to preserve the levels, 
or, in itefimlt thereof, the substitution of numerous bridges 
and locks; tHb high price paid for the best land through which 
they are generally carried; the reservoirs necessary for col- 
lecting and preserving water; the repairs required for their locks 

• * It b high water,’ Mr. Telfprd, ' at the Nore at oue o’clock ; it is high water 
at London Bndge at three o’clock ; the dlstai’ice from the Nore to Loudon Bridge ia forty 
inUei} ergo, the tide runs at the rate of twenty milts an hour !’ 
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and banks, the lattar of M^hich are constantly subject to injury 
from floods or fros^ the cost and feed of horses;^ the building 
and repairs of floats ;^these and other incidental charges oc- 
casion a much larger expenditure in a canal than a rail-ro^, mile 
for mile, supposing Aem to run to and from the same places ; to 
say nothing of the excess of length which, in the canal, will be 
generally about one-third greater than the rail-Toad« As to the 
original cost, we have before us « list of the estimates for no less 
than seventy-five canals, including those of the greatest and those of 
the least expense, and the general average is c£7,946 per mile ; and 
as the estimated expense is generally very much exceeded, we may 
fairly set down the real cost as £^,000 per mile. We have also a 
list of rail-roads, (some tram-railS, others edge-rails, some of cast and 
others of wrought iron,) containing upwards of 500 miles, and the 
general average (allowing them a double set of tracks) is as near as 
possible j£*4, 000; but, from the imperfections of these old roads, 
we may extend the average to £5,000 per mile. The estimate for 
the Liverpool and Manchester rail-road we have understood to be 
taken at <£12,000 per mile, but that road is meant to be executed 
on a magnificent scale ; to be sixty-six feet wide ; the rails to he 
laid down in the best possible manner: and the purchase of land 
at the two extremities must be paid for at an enormous price; 
this estimate also includes the cost of engines, waggons, and 
warehouses. The Union canal, however, is stated to have cost 
just as much; the Forth and Clyde twice as much, the Regent’s 
canal we are afraid to say how many times as much, and the Ca- 
ledonian more than four times as much. We observe also that Mr. 
Jessop, after a^minute survey of the proposed Peak Forest rail- 
way, pacronized by the Duke of Devonshire, states its estimated 
cost at «£ 149,206; and that a canal, to form the same connection 
as is proposed by the railway, ^a$ estimated in October, 18 10, by 
the late Mr. Rennie, at *£650,000, being more than four times the 
cost of the former. 

The disadvantages of a canal are numeious. The frost at one 
season of the year entirely puts a stop to all conveyance of goods; 
and the drought at another renders it necessary to proceed with 
half cargoes. A rail-road is exempt from bothjthese serious 
drawbacks ; and even if snow-blocked, nothing can be so easy as 
to send forward a scraper at the front of the steam-carriage to 
clear it as it proceeds. 

The speed, by which goods can be conveyed on a rail-road, can 
be so regulated as to be certain and constant, while boats are fre- 
quently delayed for hours at the lockages of a canal. This speed 
besides is limited on canals, as Ve shall presently shew, but unli- 
mitad, as far^as the power of steam can be made to exceed the 
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power of friction, on rail-roads* To what with safety and 
convenience, this advantage is capable ofoeing carried, nothing 
but experience can determine. Rail-roads hiay be made to 
branch oat in every direction to accommodate the traffic of the 
«couttti7, whatever be the nature of the surface;* the possibility 
of carrying branches from a canal in any direction must depend 
entirely on the surface, and a supply of water. 

In every case, with regard to apoed and the weight to be moved^ 
the rail^road has the advant^e, except when that speed is less than 
^82 miles an hour, when it is in favour of the canal, — but even 
this small advantage is lost by the circuitous windings of the one, 
and the direct line of the other. As this rate of going is about the 
greatest speed of an ordinary hori^e, whether drawing on a canal or 
a rail-way, and as the rfisistance of the water at that speed is less 
than the friction to be overcome on a rail-way, we may under- 
stand why canals have hitherto been preferred to rail-roads so long 
as horse power only has been used. But on these two points of 
velocity and the weight to be moved, it may be necessary to enter 
into a few details, in order to shew the vast superiority which 
raiWoads have over canals. 

With regard to the weight which a horse will draw on a rail- 
road, there arc scarcely two accounts that agree, though the prin- 
ciple is reduced to a mathematical calculation ; thi difference 
arising from the care, or otherwise, with which the roads are 
constructed, tlie form of the rail, the size and structure of the 
engine and waggon wheels, and the power of the animal. It has 
been stated tliat a horse on a rail-road, with a descent of sixty 
feet in a mile, will draw twenty tons at the rate of three miles 
an hour; and that the same horse will draw the same weight 
with equal speed on a canal. Mr. Telford has said that a horse 
will draw from twelve to fifteen tons on a rail-way with a 
slope of fifty-five feet in the mile, and return with four tons. On 
Sir John Hope’s rail-way, which ^is about two miles, there is a 
descent of 1 in 80 for about 500 yards, and an ascent of 1 in 400 
for 500 yards, the rest level, and a horse will drag twelve ton? from 
end to end at the rate of two and a half miles in an hour. Mr. 
Camming s^s, that on some of the tram-roads in South Wales, 
where the inclined plane is about half an inch in the yard, one 
horse itsually^akes down from thirfy to forty tons over and above 
the weight of ffie waggons. Mr. Wilkes, of Measham, has stated, 
that one horse, 'value £%0, on a rail-way declining one in 115, 
drew thirtyrfive tons, which on a level rail-way would have been 

reduced to about six and a quarter tons. But tlie most extra- 

— - — ■ - — — — - ... 

^ ^ sUti&nary engine will the waggons up and down any tiill that may occur in 

ordinary 
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ordinary feat is iji^stated by Mr. Banks, and to whidi many 
persons were witnes^^of a horse which drew sixteen waggons, 
weighing jifty*five toni, for more than six miles along a level or 
very sB^tly inclined part of die Surrey rail-way. On the whole it 
appears that, on a Vell-cpnstructed level rail-road, an ordinary 
hmrse will draw with considerable eai^ a load of seven, or eight 
tons at the rate of two and a half miles an hour, or tan or. twelve 
tons at that of two miles an hou^. ' This may be considered as the 
greatest draft on u rail-way, while the same horse will draw on a 
canal, at the same speed, about three times tlie weight. . But diis 
advantage is counterbalanced by the greater original cost- of the 
canal than that of the rail-^road, and by its greater length. 

Here indeed the advantage of the canal, whatever it may amount 
to, ceases, whether the moving power animal or mechanical ; 
between the two there can be no competition. 

^ If a hoi*se standing still,’ says Mr. Sylvester, ^ can by Lis strength 
keep a weight of 169 pounds from falling, when suspended over a pulley 3 
he will exert 121 pounds, when he goes two miles an hour; 100 pounds, 
when he goes three miles an hour ; eighty-one pounds, witli four miles 
an hour j sixty-four pounds, with five miles an hour ; forty-nine pounds, 
with six miles; thirty-six pounds, with seven miles; twenty -five pounds, 
with eight miles ; sixteen pounds, with nine miles ; nine pounds, with 
ten miles four pounds, with eleven miles j one pound, with twelve 
miles ; and at the speed of thirteen miles be is not able to exert any 
power.* 

But this diminution of strength in proportion to the speed of 
the animal is not the only disadvantage ; the resistance of any body 
floating in the water increases as the square of the velocity ; thus 
whatever poweT is required to move a floating body with any given 
velocity, it will require four times that power to give it twice that 
velocity, and nine times that power to give it threfi times that velo- 
city. Nor is this all. The Horse when put to the speed of four 
miles an hour can exert only 1 force of 81 pounds, a loss equal to 
that of 2 horses at that speed. It would therefore require no less 
thai^G horses to draw along a canal, at the rate of 4 miles an hour, 
the same load that one horse would draw at the rate of 2 miles aa 
hour. ^ 

The application pf steam to canal navigation,^f practicable, 
would, to a certain degree, supply the irremediab|p defect of that 
of horses; that is to say, an engine of I 6 horse ppwer would drag 
the same load at the rate of 8 miles an hour, thajt one horse would 
do at the rate of 2 miles an hour; but the result would be 
destructive to the canal. The rapid motion of the wheels would 
cause such an agitation of the #vater, as to wash do^vn its banks. 
Several attempts have been made to move the purges in canals 
• ^ ^ B 4 without 
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wthoHt disturbing the water ; .and Mr. has succeed 

.m' this to a certain extent, by a sort of j^rjpetual sculler at the 
gtejni> in the shape of the four arms of a windmill’s sails, moving in 
pairs, in a contrary direction; but as increased speed must cause 
an accumulation of the water, which, on fSlling from the vessel 
agamst the banks of a narrow canal, would create the mischief 
contained of, it would seem that dl improvement, as to speed 
;oll eanals, is nearly, if not altogether, hopeless, Mr. Sylvester 
has ^ven the following view, in the shape of a table, of the 
relattve advantages of common tumpike«roads, rail*-roads, and 
cnnals. 


Velocity. 

Weights to he fno^td. 

Miles per 
liour. 

Od a Turnpike 
K&ad. 

On a 
KaiUroad. 

On a Cana). 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2 

3024 

22,400 

44,800 

19,911 

3 


same 

4 



11,200 

5 

^ . 


7,168 

6 




4,978 

7 

— 


3,657 

8 

— 

— 

2,800 . 

9 



2,212 

10 

— 

— 

1,792 


From this table it appears that, at the speed of two miles an 
liour, if the same moving force be applied to a turnpike*road, a 
canal, and a rail-road, the canal has the advantage of the turn- 
p^e as 15 to 1 ; and of the rail-road as 2 to 1 ; that at the speed 
of 2,82 miles, the rail-road and canal will be found to be equal ; 
but at the rate of three miles an hpur, the rail-way has obtained 
the advantage over the canal as 22,400 to 19,91 1 ; and that at 9 
miles an hour the canal would onljF take 2,212, or just one-eighth 
paitof the weight conveyed on a rail-way with the same power. 

^ese statements are deductions from experiment. The 'tran- 
sit of goods between Liverpool and Manchester had long been 
crippled by insufficient means, and heavy charges, A rail-road 
committee wis formed, but with that caution and circumspec- 
tion which affairs of importance demand, they endeavoured in 
the first instance to try %( they could prevail on Mr, Bradshaw, 
the canal agent to the late Duke of Bridgewater, to come into 
their views, by increasing the means and reducing the charges, but 
they only received an unqualified refusal ; they mentioned the 
expediency of a rail-way, and evdh invitqd him to become a large 
proprietor of shares ; his laconic reply was* * all or none.’ Mr. 

Bradshaw, 
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Bradshaw, it se^^«M|. like the proprietors of the Stroiid 
confident in his im'a|^d security. * They scouted' (says a writer 
against rail*roads) ^he very 'notion of the siUallest reduction ; 
they wallowed in their dividends with a confidence, that must always 
be impolitic and pftsumptuous, when not perfectly secure ; they 
engendered the elements of that opposition whose powers th^ at 
first ridiculed, but now respect; and they frittered away their 
concessions in a manner that eacited the mirth of their opponents, 
and the pity of their friends.' 

The Liverpool committee had found, on a survey, that the 
intermediate countiy was most favourable for a rail-road ; that with 
a very moderate cutting the inclination along the whole line would 
not be more than 1 in 800, which may in fact be considered as 
a level. They knew, and so did Mr# Bradshaw, that no third 
canal could be made, all the water being absorbed by the two existing 
ones. A deputation next proceeded to Killingworth colliery to 
inspect the rail-ways and steam-carriages, which had long been in 
use there ; and though the engines, the waggons, and the roads 
were all capable of very great improvement, they had the satisfac- 
tion to witness one of them travelling, with 45 tons of coal, at the 
rate of four miles an hour ; and they were informed by the en- 
gineer that, by way of experiment, the engine had dragged nine 
waggons*(weight about twenty-four tons) one mile in 5J minutes, 
being at the rate of eleven miles an hour. A similar experiment 
was made at the Hetton colliery. 

Being now fully satisfied as to the advantageous application of 
the power of steam to rail-roads, the committee put forth tlieir 
prospectus, prpposing to raise 400,000/. in 4000 shares of 100/. 
each ; no one person to hold more than 10 shares; and so strongly 
convinced was the whole body of merchants, nKinufacturers, and 
tradesmen of the propriety apd necessity of the undertaking, that, 
if the amount had been ten times as great, it would have been 
subscribed for immediately. 

Anxious, however, to remove all doubt as to the expediency of 
enfploying steam-carriages, a deputation proceeded a second time, 
accompanied by Mr. Sylvester, an ingenious mechanic and engi- 
neer, to witness some further experiments. Mr. ^ivester learned 
from Mr. Stephenson, the engineer, and Mr. Wood, of the Kil- 
lingworth colliery, that it had been proved b^xperiment, that 
an empty coal waggon, weighing 23.25 cwt. required a force 
equal to Hlbs. to keep it in motion; and that this force was 
not altered, on varying the velocity. When loaded, the weight 
became 76.25 cwt. or 8,540 lbs. which, supposing the friction 
to increase as the weight, would give 45. 9 (not 53lbs. as stated) 
^\mt it wgis found to ^b^ 49lbs— Mr. Sylvester assumes it at 
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was IT^QSOlbs. (K«^out 8 tons, and 

draped after it 16 waggons, which, wim the steam-carriage, 
weighed .154,^@Qiba. or nearly 70 tons, ♦the average number 
>of afrokes pei* miimte of the engine was 45,‘ which, multiplied 
Jntothe circulEtference of the wheel, 9 feetf gives 405 feet per 
Biinule, op af little more than 4^ .miles an hour. The plane 
ifici}iied,4il the direction of the load, about -J: of inch to a 
. yard, or Jb in 3£4* Taking the velocity at 5 miles att>hour, or 7^ 
feet per second, down the above plane, and the engine making 45 
'Strong j>er mmute, there will be required a pressure of 9.71bs. 
upon an inch on each of two cylinders, whose area is 63.6 square 
inches.. Thisi velocity of 5 miles an hour being acquired the -first 
minute, the whole may be kept in^inotion at the same speed by 
r force equfd to the diff^nce between the gravity of the weight 
down the plane and tlie friction. The friction at the rate above 
^ stated may be taken at OOOlbs. and the gravitating force at 540ibs. ; 

. the difference is SffOlbs. 

^ If the same weight at that speed,* says Mr. Sylvester, ^ had to move 
on a dead level, and acquired the same velocity in one minute as before, 
the moying fo(rce would require to be 1,781 lbs. which would require a 
pressure of J 3.71bs. upon a square inch/ But after the speed is obtained, 
it would require only 71bs. to keep it moving at the same rate. If the 
same load were required to move up the plane, it would require a moving 
force of 2,5281bs. on apressui-e of 18.3lbs. upon every square inch j anti 
' this velocity would be kept up by a constant pressure of l,4471bs, which 
will be ILSlbs. upon every inch of the piston,’ 

By these data, the 'speed would be limited to 4f or 3 miles an 
hour; and Mr. Sylvester thinks that the number of strokes of the 
wheel should not be niore than five-and-forty or fifty in a minute. 
If, therefore, it were required to double the speed, say nine miles 
an hour, or 79^ f^set per minute, it would tlien be necessary to 
increase the circumference of the eVigine wheel from nine feet to 
t>r, 15,8 feet, or about fi!ve feet tin diameter. At this rate of 
speed Mr. Sylvester says, 

^ The weight I propose to be conveyed by one engine will be thirty- 
eight tons ; the friction of this, on a level plane, will be 4681bs. Then, 
the moving /orce to give this weight a velocity of nine miles an hour 
will be I,5981b^inone piinute^ and if we agree to have the same area, 
namely, 63,fi for each cylinder, the pressure upon an inch will be 

And he adds^ 

' Although it would be practicable to go at any speed, limited by the 
means of creating st^m, the size of {he wheels, and number of strokes 
in the engine, it* would not be safe to go at a greater rate than nine or 
fim miles an hour. — If by any« chance iht wheels of the .engine should 

get 
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off the Tail$> ^ sometimes the case^a greater sffeed then that 
above mentioned wmlU be attended vnth proportionate danger/ 

No doubt h would; for if ponderous bodies, moving with a 
velocity of ten or twelve miles an hour, were to impinge on any 
sudden obstructioiQ or a wheel break, they would, be shattered like 
glass bottles dashed on a pavement; then what would become of 
the Woolwich rail-road passengers, in sueb^ C9se, whirling along 
at sixteen Or eighteen miles aij^ hour, . as Mr. Telford says, ' with 

f reater safety’ than the ordinary coaches ? We trust, however, that 
Parliament will, in all the railroads it may sanction, limit the 
•speed to eight or nine miles an hour, which, we entirely agree 
with Mr. Sylvester, is as great as can be ventured upon witli 
safety. • ^ 

Mr. Sylvester, however, has shown jhat the high pressure en- 
gines, used under the above limitations, are not at all dangerous, 
and are nearly as economical as the best low pressure engines, 
which cannot well be used on rail-roads ; and he observes that, 
where high pressure engines have been attended with danger, it 
has either arisen from the grossest neglect, or by making the 

boiler of an improper material, (cast iron for instance,) instead of 

wrought iron or copper, which would only open in a seam or rent, 
instead of bursting into fragments. Besides there would be no 
difficulty*in attaching to each engine, as Mr. Perkins has done, a 
self-acting safety-valve, entirely out of the controul of the person 
managing the engine — a tube of copper, for instance, of a strength 
to bear but little more than the required pressure, and less than the 
boiler or cylinders, which by its bursting would let off the steam so 
gradually, as not to be felt or even observed but by the stopping of 
the engine. The French, we perceive, have recommended a me- 
tallic plug of such a composition as to melt at % given heat of the 
steam; but, as Mr. Sylvester observes, 'if the strength of the steam 
to be used does not exceed a pressure of twenty to twenty-two 
pounds on a square inch, it Vill in no other Respect deserve the 
name of a high pressure engine than by its working without the 
aid*of an air-pump and a supply of cold water.’ We may observe 
that where wrought iron boilers have opened, it has generally been 
owing to the water in the boiler getting too low, and the steam, as 
Franklin said on another occasion, 'taking the water upon its 
back;’ in which case the bottom of the boiler becomes red hot, 
and the expansion of the steam within irresistible. Mr; Sylves- 
ter suggests that, by discharging the waste steam into a recipient 
connected with the boiler, which would return it, when con- 
densed, into the boiler, so much water will be saved.* 

Satisfactory as the calculations and statements of Mr. Sylvester 
were, severjjl gentlemen of# the committee were still desirous of 

being 
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being eye-witnesses to what the steam-carriag^^t^ere able to per- 
form, and for this purpose a deputation m^eded in January 
last to Killingworth, near Newcastle. The engines and the roads 
were the same which had been in use ten years ; &e power that 
of eight horses. A number experiments^Were mside, but we 
must confine ourselves to a brief statement from the report of Mr. 
Walker, the engineer, who we rather think was disposed to under- 
value &e steam-carriage as applied to rail-roads. The length 
measured, he says, was 1685 yards or .956 of a mile; the inclina- 
tion, 1 in 840; die greatest rise in any part, 1 in 327 ; the average 
difference of time, in travelling up ana down, was half a minute ; 
so that the road, in fact, might be considered as horizontal. The 
weight of twelve waggons and theif loads was 48 tons, 15 cwt. (the 
latter alone 33 tons, 1 3 cwt.) ; the weight of the engine and carriage, 
9 tons ; total, 54 tons, 1 5 cwt. The average time occupied by each 
of the four journeys, forward and back, was l6 min. 33 sec. ; the 
average velocity therefore 6^ miles per hour; the shortest time 
occupied by any of the four journies was 15 min. 58 sec.; the 
greatest velocity therefore 74 miles per hour. The greatest velo- 
ci^ observed in any part of the journeys was 95 miles per hour, 
being 66 strokes of the engine in a minute. When it is considered 
that neither the road nor the engines are to be compared with those 
that are now made, and that some parts of the rails w^ere’loose and 
irregular, these experiments may be regarded as quite decisive, as 
to the power and speed that may, with safety, be exerted on rail- 
roads.** 

By applying the foregoing principles and facts to the only case 
we have yet seen stated in detail, that of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester projected rail-road, we shall be enabled to form a more 
correct idea of iha comparative merits of it and the existing canals ; 
our guide roust be the pamphlet of^ Mr. Sandars. 

We need scarcely say how important an element time is in all 
commercial transactions; or that safety, certainty, and economy in 
the conveyance, whether of money, letters, or merchandize are not 

* We edd the following from a gentieiuan, who, being present at all the ex* 
periraents, and free from all prejudice on the subject, states in plain language, that 
wliicb he saw 5 * The engine, with wheels of four feet diameter, was relieved of all the 
waggons except on^bmpty one, in which about twenty gentlemen got, five of them en- 
gineers. 1 sat elose to the furnace on the engine} the speed appeared to me faster 
than ever I rode in a carriage. Mr. Sylvester <muntcd the strokes of the eiigine, which 
were, on the rise, 65, and, on returning,, 80 strokes in a minute. Some waggons pre- 
venied us taking the time, but X have no doubt that we went from ten to twelve miles 
an hour. One experiment I thought sufficient for roe at that speed * others tried it after- 
wards ; but as I write only what 1 absolutely saw, I will not detail their account, but 

^the^ slate it at 11 miles an hour. 

* P. S. 1 ought to mention to you that the noise was not equal to a cart in the streets. 

CSaUlo were grazing clo^ to ui« iA did not even lift up their heads as we went past at 
^ gfeutest speed, * 

less 
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lead so. Hither|g all lieavy and bulky articles have been con- 
veyed between Ltvelxnool and Manchesjter by the Duke of Bridge- 
water^s canal> and th^^ Mersey and Irwell’ navigation ; and in both 
cases, by a difficult and tedious, frequently dangerous^ navigation 
of sixteen or eighteqjn Aiiles up or down the Mersey, a rapid tide- 
river, or rather estuary, on which, in strong and contrary winds, the 
canal flats are so subject to loss and damage that, according to Mr. 
Sandars, in the storms of N ovember, 1 1 , and 5lh December, 1 8^2, 
upwards of 50 vessels were losf or stranded on this river, and very 
serious losses of life and property were sustained in the course of 
last winter. Mr. Sandars further states it to be notorious, that 
packages which have received damage are polished up in Liverpool 
previous to shipment, and pass»inspection ; baton being opened in 
a foreign market the secret is discovered, and the underwriters 
called upon to pay a loss against which^they never insured. It is 
also stated that the present circuitous and dilatory passage affords 
but too many facilities for pilfering.* Now these things could 
not happen in a direct and uninterrupted journey of five hours on 
a rail-road. 

The want of certainty as strongly felt as the want of speed and 
safety; and such is tbte state of uncertainty, in which the merchant 

of Liverpool and the manufacturer of Manchester are kept, as to 
the receipt of goods by the present canal conveyance, that on 
ordinary occasions packages, which ought to arrive within two 
days, are frequently delayed a week or ^ven a mouth, and in long 
frosts or droughts, for much longer periods. So uncertain in- 
deed is the present conveyance that, in some instances, it is 
said, goods shipped at New York have arrived at Liverpool, 
before goods ^shipped at Manchester have reached that port. 
But setting aside these extraordinary and chance delavs, it 
appears that ' the usual detention of goods *on the wharfs, 
the passage of the locks wlfich connect the Mersey with ,the 
canals, the state of the winds and tides, pause the average 
length of passage from Liverpool to Manchester to be about 36 
hou^s; and if it be sometimes done in 14 hours, which is a rare 
case, it must be under the most favourable circumstances of wind 
and tide, upon which the merchant cannot calculate. , The con- 
sequence is that, to secure a certainty as to delivefy, the spiiiners 
and dealers are said to be frequently obliged to c^t cotton on the 
public high road, a distance of 36 miles, at an enormous rate of 


* This pilfering is not an imaginary evil ; it is well known that, to this present day, 
the wools that are sent into the manufacturing districts of Gloucestershire are con- 
veyed by the slow progress of waggons in consequence of the numerous frauds in the 
canal craft, which could not be detected frdiu any deficiency of weight, the wool extracted 
being supplied by an equal weight of water; which is absorbed by the reromnder. 

• ' * carriage; 
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carriage; and that packages of gmds are sonjfstimes sent from 
Manchester in this way, for immediate shipitf^nf at Liverpool, at 
the rate of two or even three pounds per toij rather than trust to 
the uncertain conveyance by the canals/ A rail-road would take 
them in four or five hours, at a rate below the canal freight- 
age, and subject to none of these delays and uncertainties. 

As the two existing canals share between them a complete 
monopoly, it would be idle to expect economy. The proprietors 
well knew that no other canal could possibly be constructed 
for want of water, and they had therefore no competition to dread 
on that score; bu| they had also secured all the land, alt the quays, 
wharfs, and warehouses; so that if a bye-carrier should contract to 
convey goods at Q.s. per ton, from Liverpool to Runcorn, a 
rate at which many would be glad to do so, while the trustees of 
the Duke exact 5s.; the owner of the goods would find that he 
had not only to pay the 2s. but the 5s. also; or they would not be 
suffered to be landed. To levy a proportionate rate of freight 
between Liverpool and Manchester, the Duke’s trustees and the 
quay-proprietors entered into a combination in 1810. In that- 
year they exacted nearly one-third more than they now do, and 
nearly three times what they did in 1795. The freights are now 
about double to what they then were. 

It is computed that the quantity of merchandize, passing daily 
between the towns of Liverpool and Manchester, amounts to 
about 1000 tons, which, reckoning 15s. per ton, the freight 
charged on light goods, for 300 working days, is £225,000 a year, 
or, at 12s; 6d. for heavy goods, ^187,000 a year; or, by taking 
the average, about *£200,000. Of this his Grace the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s successors are said to have long beenSn the receipt 
of from <£80,000^ to <£ 100,000 a year, and the proprietors of the 
Old Quay have been paid every other year, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, the total amount of their original investment. 

Against these enormous demands ^f the two canal proprietors, 
the one established by act of parliament in 1 720, the other in 
1700, the great commercial and manufacturing interests of Liver- 
pool and Manchester h^ve hitherto had no protection. And such 
are the paralysing effects of an undisturbed and successful mono- 
poly that, whrie^ssailed in vain from the most respectable quar- 
ters on the inc<yivenience of delay, uncertainty as to time, and 
exorbitancy of charges — while steam-vessels were navigating the 
Mersey under their eyes, — it seems never to have occurred to them 
that, by relieving the public of a part, at least, of the grievances 
felt and, complained against, they were using the most likely means 
of perpetuating their own and their employers profits. It seems 
that they have at length seen the folly, of such conduct, and now 

talk 
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talk of steam-vessels both for the Mersey and the canals (the, 
latter we have to be nearly, if not wholly, impracticable); 

and they have also mlMe some show of lowering their rates ; con- 
cessions, which hiade^iii time and with a good grace might have 
disarmed their opponents, but which now will only encourage 
them in their projecf, as an indication of weakness and alarm* 
Strong as these grounds are for establishing a new line of 
conveyance between the first commercial and manufacturing 
towns in the empire, a stronger* one yet remains to be mentioned 
— the almlute necessity of the measure-r-the present means of 
conveying goods being, in addition to all other disadvantages, 
wholly inadequate to the demands of the merchants and manu- 
facturers. Mr. Sandars asserts, that the greatest difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining vessels to convey goods to Man- 
chester, particularly corn and timber ;*that the latter has fre- 
quently been detained a month in Liverpool for want of convey- 
ance, while the owners of it have been fined by the corporation, 
for suffering it to remain beyond a certain time on the quays. 
We observe that a large body of the most respectable merchants 
and brokers of Liverpool certify and declare, that the delay they 
experience is highly prejudicial to the trading and manufacturing 

interest at large. ‘ We consider/ say they, ' the present establish- 
ments for the transport of goods quite inadequate ; and that a 
new line of conveyance has become absolutely necessary to con- 
duct the increasing trade of the country, with speed, certainty and 
economy.’ This plea alone necessity, in so important a case, is, 
in our minds, irresistible; and that our readers may form a better 
idea of what this ‘ increasing trade’ has been, and how rapidly it is 
going on, we sjjall extract from authentic documents before us, a 
few particulars of the progressive rise of the towns of Manchester 
and Liverpool. * 

The towns of Manchester jind Salford, being separated only 
by a small river, are always considered as one. 

In 1757, the iiuniber of houses was estimated^ at 3,316, and the 
population at 19,837. 

In 1^73, houses 4,268, population 27,246. 

The census of 1821 gave, houses 21,156, population 133,788. 

In 1824 (by estimate) liouses 25,913, population ^63,888, being 
an increase of houses 4,757, population 30, 100, in three years. 
In 1815, the quantity of cotton manufactured hi Manchester, 
was 1 10,000,000 lbs., making 99,687,500 lbs. yarn, at Is. 6d.^ 
i:7,487,562. 

In 1823, 160,000, 000 lbs. were mamifactured into 145,000,000 lbs. 
at Is. 6d., of 10,875,000. 

The first steam-engine used in Manchester was in the year 1790. 

In 
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In the year IBQ4, there were upwards of 200 engines. At thi^ 
moment there are upwards of 30,000 loonw^^tEorked by steam-' 
engines. At the close of the year ISH^here^was not one in 
use. ^ 

The rise of Liverpool is, perhaps, still more extraordinary. 
In the year 1347, when the whole naval power of England was 
assembled before Calais, London supplied 25 ships, Bristol 24, 
Hull J6, Great Yarmouth 421, and the river Mersey one! 

In l6l 8, Liverpool had • 

Vessels. Tons. Men. 

24 . . . 462 ... 76 

In 1822 . . 8,916 . . 1,010,819 • . Average 113 tons, 

1823 . . 9,507 . . I,120,y4 . . . . . 117 

and in 1824, 10,001 — 1,180,914 tons, being an increase in the 
last year of 494 vessels, and 60,200 tons. 

Since the year 1814, the tonnage of vessels in Liverpool has 
increased in the ratio of 25 to 12. 

In 1636, on account of King Charles’s ship-money, Bristol was 
rated at .£1,000, and laverpool £0,5 ! 

In 1710, the old dock, beiitg the first, was completed. 

In 1770> John Colquitt, Esq. then collector, said, ‘ How happy 

shall I be, when the customs of Liverpool amount to cf 100,000 

per annum !’ tliey were at that time between £80,000 and £90,000. 


In 1 822, they were £ 1 ,59 1*^ 123 

1823 1,808,402 


Increase in one year *. . . £217,279 

In 1784, an American vessel brought eight bags of cotton into 
Liverpool, which were seized, on a supposition that^they were not 
the growth of America, In 1823, there were imported into Liver- 
pool from the United States of America, 409,670 bags of cotton, 
and from all the world 668,400 bag», being an increase above the 
importation of 1822, of 135,250 bagp. 

Then with regard to the population. 

In 1720, the number of houses W'as 2,367, population 11,833. 

In 1760, the houses were 5,156, and population 25,787. 

In 1801 . . houses 11,784 . . population 77,708 

1811 \ . . . 16,162 94,376 

1821 ..... 20,339 118,972 

1824 . * ... 22,756 135,000 

and the townships within three miles, 29,000, making a total of 
164,000 souls. 

We need hardly observe that nine-tenths of the cotton above^ 
mentioned, goes to Manchester a^d the neighbouring districts, 

a large 
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a Wg(^ proportioiij of which is returned in the shape of tnauufac-^ 
tUfes to be exported from Liverpool. 

From this short i^tch of the progressive but rapid tisc 
ofthe two places^ we think that if, in die year 1 760, the Duke 
of Biidgewater conceived there was room for a second caifal, 
which was of course vehemently opposed by the old * Irwell and 
Mersey' company, who had obtained their act in 1720 — and if, in 
1795. the Dukew^ satMed with one-tMrd part of the chdr^e 
which he made in 1810, and v^ith less than one-half of what is 
now levied, (when in the first period the dock duties amounted 
only to about .£*13,500, which are now c£^ 115,783,) our readers 
will agree with us, that the adoption of some new line of convey- 
ance between Liverpool and Manchester is indispensably neces ^ 
sary, not merely to save the public from the 'imposition of most 
unreasonable demands, but on the strod^ ground of absolute 
cessity to answer the increased and increasing demands of the trade 
and manufacture of the two places. 

As to the nature of this new line of conveyance, there is, 
as wc have said before, no choice left. Were the advantages we 
have stated of a fail-road over a canal less manifest and decided 
than they are, the newline could only be a rail-road; a third 

canal is impossible, as the two existing establishments have pos- 
session of fjl the water. In the present case, however, the rail-road, 
independently of this consideration, is preferable in a very emi- 
nent degree. 

The distance between Liverpool and Manchester, by the Mer- 
sey and Irwell canals, exceeds 50 miles ; which cannot be performed 
in one day, and, as we have seen, requires sometimes many days. 
By a rail-road •the distance is reduced to 33 iuil^, ‘whiA would 
always be performed, whether by horses or engines,* wthin &e 
day ; by the latter, the same engine would go fcnd rietum with 
ease the same day, and be si/lyect heither to delay nor risk o£ 
damage, nor total loss by adve/se winds and storms which, on the 
passage of 18 miles in the tide-way of the Mersey, frequently 
cur ; nor would frost or drought interrupt tlw conveyance. In- 
stead of Ids. per ton, the conveyance on the rail-road will only cost 
10s., and probably less. By tne establishment of a rail-way, the 
inhabitants of Liverpool, and those parts adjacent t^jthe line of the 
road,- will be enabled to buy their coals several sjiillmgs per ton 
below the price which they now pay. By opening the collieries to 
the sea, Liverpool will become one of the greatest shipping ports 
for coal in the kingdom. A rail-raod will facilitate die convey- 
ance of this indispensable article, together with the agricultural 
produce, the iron, lime-stone, 8^:. throughout the* whofe mwufec- 
turing districts of Lancashire, a concentrated beehive containing a 
VOL. XXXI. .NO. Lxii. V • c c condensed 
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cfae^itcr ma}^ be considered aa theaeatre. NorTire the advantage^* 
of a rail^Mray iiierely of a l<^Qal nature* By meana of steam- 

boats, the passage fiom Manchester to Dublin will be reduced to 
ei^teen or twenty hours; the transit of go<jds between Ae two 
piae^ is coiisiderable, and rapidly inci easing; atid by this rail- 
road, the late, at which the corn, the flax, the linen, and the butter 
of Irekiid can be distiibuted in Lancashire and Yorkshire, will be 
conaider ably reduced* Among thcf plans for bettering the condition 
of Ireland, the l^iverpool 1 ail-road uuist be considered to take a 
prominent station, and the people of li eland feel that it will do so* 
Tliey feel that, whatever shortens the lime of conveyance prac- 
tically diminishes the distance^ aiid« whatever is saved in tlie cost 
of carriage is a gain to Ireland. « 

On these and other coilSiulerations, stated in Mr. Sandars’s pam- 
phiet, the principal merchants of Liverpool, and the principal ma- 
nufacturei s of Manchester, have detei mined to apply to pailiament 
for an act to enable them to proceed on the projected rail- road. 
I'bat diey will meet witii opposition from the two parties most 
inkrested in preserving thei^ monopoly, it is but natural to 
expect; but it is probable also the opposition will by no means 
be couflned to them ; all poisoiih interested in canals may proba- 
bly unite their forces and make a stand against this |>articular 
road, as being the iirst intiodiiced into the house of Commons, 
and that on which the strongest case will be made out; concluding 
that, if they succeed in quashing this, they will be secure against 
all tlie others. We cannot of course anticipate the ground which 
may be taken in opposition. It ma> be rested upon broad and 
manlyrgrounds-^but it may aho lely upon the assumed ignorance, 
the prianta prejudices, interests, and lelatious of those who are to 
decide the qiiesdon* Avoiding, as far as may be, the particular 
merits of tliis case, the object may be to declaim against the 
geoerid principlc,^to raise a clamour about * vested rights/ the 
invasion of private propeity,the crossing of turnpike rpads, rivers, 
bropks and canals ; passing through parks, avenues, woods and 
groun<(L, occupied by noblemen and gentlemen, within d few 
hundred yards of their residences, annoying them with clouds of 
smoke fromldgSi-prcssure engiues, frightening the cattle from their 
pastureiB and the plough, and other nonsense of a siipiiar kind* If 
this be die covirse adopted, the people of Livcrpwl and Maii- 
chqipler wdJ, we trust^ely 011 the integrity of tho tribunal beTfore 
whic(|»they appear, merely act on the defensive, and confine theip- 
selvea to.the merits Of their own caap,the necessity of the measure, 
and ibet .undeniable and incontrovertible evidence to prom the 
tntth of what they allege, and die Reasonableness of what they 
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prayffir, /Ip'or ottr.<ywn part$ GiMdt imagine that the same 
which has .distin^ished itself Js/a rt^markably m re- 
inotnbg all restrictooas on ihe trade and commerce of the king- 
dom, .will consent, by rejecting a measnre^of this kind, if the proiif 
meets me statement which is made of it by its advocates, lo cripple 
and etamp that trade in one of its most important points — ^ihe safei ' 
cheap and speedy transit of goods* * 

It has been smd that an opposition to rail-roads will be made^ 
on fh^ part Of tiie landed propitetors, but the absurdity of "this* 
is SO ^giarin^,' that it must defeat itself* Country gentlemen may' 
not' at first see their own interest, but their tenants will find^ 
it out for them ; they will discover immediately the advantage^ 
which a rail-road will confer along the whole line of country’ 
through which it passes, by the increased facility of sending their^ 
produce to market, and of receiving the* objects of their wants 
in return. ITie two great landed proprietors along the projected 
line of the Liverpool and Manchester rail-road, are the Lords 
Derby and Seftoii, and with regard to them it appears by the 
plan,* that the road does not reach within a mile and a half of ‘ 
the residence of the Earl of Sefton, and that it traverses the Eai4’ 
of Derby’s property over the barren moss of Knowslfey, passing 
about two miles distant from the Hall. ‘ I would defer to my 
Lord Derby^ iny Lord Sefton, or to Lord Stanley,^ says Mr. San- 
dars,' on all points aff ecting their substantial comforts and conve- 
nience ; and I am convinced that they possess feelings of a charac- 
ter too liberal and patriotic, to urge speculative, frivolous or fanciful 
objections.’ With regard to Lord Sefton, the coal waggons and 
other traffic now pass on the public road, within a hundred yards 
of his door; he, therefore, would be a gainer by the rail-road ; 
and so far from its trespassing on the quiet and peaceful enjoy- 
ment of Knowsley, the line is meant to pass over i barren heath, 
far in its rear, and will be separated from the park by a public 
road ; as little likely, therefore, i$ Lord Derby to be annoyed by 
the smoke, as the Duke of Wellington is by the smokiffg chim- 
niesl of Kilburn. Thus wfiiie the road will disturb neither of 
these noble Lords, both of them must be aware how immensely 
their estates will be improved by it. 

We have purposely abstained from that part ofnhe question ^ 
which regards the conveyance of passengers. Tteup is no doubt 
that a^diminished weight may be conveyed with increased speed 
and with equal safety, as far as the strength and stability of the 
en^ne are ccrticemed; but we think it would be expedient to^ wave 
all thoughts of this part 4 )f the subject for the pi^esent, until 
the roads and the engines have acquired that degree* Of petfectioit 
of which they arc capable, and such as will remove all appreheii- 
" • . teS sioii 
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9diM>4lfMf whiHlsitifd.'afiiveciMe It^ibit-roads, wtllt stt^KlpaM^wn 
VV6 Ivin ck»t! atir x^servatioDB fo^dM^ pni8<»<t. 

dMi<!ln(te,th(^ file nemwtf U>imw!^,lin l9ng.Uke 
K^ibiAge'drawn Idip^ed bf * bc«tiiollir4«ti^^^th 
tmconcem and with far better assurance safety^'tliilii'lie nnw 
dlnaitil^fitoMeif in ome drawn by fonr horses of «Bo(|aal ptrawrsjand 
amf^inbiUwcd t(^ passions, that adtnowlodge no oonuial MMnpyrier 
iM») ^id dM4 separately, momentarily liable to alt the c^aatWl^ titat 
is^beir toa Surely au iuanii^ate power> that fluted* itp^p^ 
8^ g!9^d nt plj^ure by the i^nger or foot of jpoan» must premise gre^^r 
^qurity to the trav^erp tb^ a power derivable frpni ^imal life, 
inSr^ities and passions recjuire the constant exercise ,of o^her 
^ssl^p united with mu&^ular exertion to remedy and coUti^oi ^etn. 
^ojwbal t\ie incbnventence his senses are anticipating^ 1 must ask^hltn 
to mdtdg^ hi^ imagination with an excursion some twenty or thirty years 
^t^hard in the regions of time $ when the dark, unsightly, shs^less, 
idukilne that now odhnds him, ^ven in idea, shall be metamoiphoaed 
Into one of ex^isite symmetry and beauty, glittering with all the pomp 
hiMl drcamstaiiae,the pride ot wealth knows so weUhtDW to bestow^ mid 
ab itpbly wdblazoQed with hmldie honours as any now 

l^liuci^d from the floors of Long-acre : a machine that may i^gale his 
with exhalations, not from pit-coal and train oil^ but from some 
|;emal produce of the eaith, whose essence may be e:2tracted at an 
Jimgolucant cost by the same principle that cieates the power which 
moves him, and its fragiance idt on the breeze for the sensitive tra- 
vetlers gratification : a machine, which, in place of the dull monotonous 
dehe^^ndering rumble of modem coaches, may delight his ear With 
tlie^ c6ncord of sweet sounds, the lever-wheel of the engine proving the 
IIUmi Spring of harmony ; and last, though not lesUft, a machine that 
my minister to his palate in a style somewhat superior to the comforts 
^joyed by a mdil*coacb dinner party, in eighteen hundred and twenty- 
&ve» * But a truce to fanciful imagimogs . 1 am aware they are least of 
luU calculated to serve the jurinciple 1 advocate , they may stan^ however 
tp exemplify the p'oet's sentiment, that let a man learn what he will, 
at^ must be die with halt his lesson unlearned ; and this caviller may 
rest assured^ that neither bis olfactory, his auricular, his ocular, Jiot euy 
ddief heeves he possesses, are likely to suffer from the change/ ' 
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of ^I^Ujghwotiiaii oro m ,ii9lumUjpoiic) Uveliljr ipou^irs^^ 
it4q|iii|tiGaliM of tii^ incoiivj^tei^s 

a^lsi^KMl, her c^go^ol lts£ltb^ her dislikoW dijP^teAtier 
surpriase^ at the hahits die people, her gmwing attf^l^ieiit 
the^j.fuf fthe .bpcoofpl, ae^^wpted with their real charac(er|^add 
fioi% j^e regret y»m whidh ehe deparU from a couiitr^r 4iat^ ajje 
has always b^n wishing to leave. ^ ^ , 

It is not a mere paradox to say that Portugal is a land of Vfhtch 
you eim n^ith^^ speak too ill ttor too well: it is true of the king- 
dohl^itt general, a^d more ei^pecially true of the capita). Itook (U; 
thedirt of Lisbdti — its Egyptian plague of insects, diose that creep, 
apd diose diat sUp, and those that fly; its destitution not only 
of what to an Englishman are the common every-day conveniences 
of life, but even of its decencies ; and it should seem impossible 
to reside in such a city without sacriifcing all the comforts to 
which we have been accustomed at home. Consider the state of 
society, and of education — the total want of police— the flag|rant 
disregard of justice, where the foulest murders pass unpupishl^'' 
and often unnoticed, and where every thing is decided by favom, 
or'interest — the degradation physical and moral of the higter ranks# 
the inveterate superstition of the people ; read Costigan’s Sketches, 
and remember the Inquisition, and if you are in an uncomfortable 
hubiour, ou of a severe disposition, you may be tempted to think 
that Lisbon deserves another earthquake. The first impiessioos of 
an English traveller are of this complexion — for all this is out- 
ward mid visible — whatever there is offensive in the^Iace stares 
him in the face; u^hatever is reprehensible in tlie government and 
in the nation forces itself immediately upon his attention. But let 
him tarry awhilb, let him search out the interesting objects, and 
the magnificent points of view, which the city itself afl'or^; and 
the delicious scqncs, which are within reach of ah easy ride; let 
him reside there long enough ^to grow familiar with the people, 
and to discover what the natynal qualities are, which even long 
misrule and the grossest superstition have not destroyed ; let him 
obseiye the integrity of the commercial classes, and the attachment 
of the lower orders to their employers, (a virtue which among to 
is so nearly extinct !) let him learn the real state of literature in 
a country which he at first supposed to have none, and find out 
how many of the Portugueze have in every generation pursued 
literature, not as a pfofession, not as a trade, not even from the 
excitements of ambition or vanity, but with the best and pu^t 
motives, for its own sake, without any Impe or possibility of 
reward than what is found in the pursuit itself— let him adapt his 
habits to the climate, and seek in the enjoyments^ which are to be 
found there, an equivalent for those which are not— let an Eng- 
• * c c 3 lishman 
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do this, and ho wilt hO cdnsn^ibdsr faeis 

Portugal. til( fe lAa left it— 
natipn with6ilt «^|KkA,'tio1^'thiB coimtrtM||ftiEu*t 
'pOihaps iiOverjiv!t&6itt regret.*^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

firat'ai^lit aiid hrst sd&ell of yshoir have hi ili^iy 

a traiaiSlor dte^doUgnt whidhi is felt m setting foot's^re after a 

«p8f- , :! 

|l*ft4lOp«»sslou made upon ounminds after landiofr’ saya M ^ ^ 

^ by no means favourable; we toiled up a steq) aseei^t pcom the 
llbm/ passing tbrpugb a parched neglected-looking garde^, beni^h a 
fude trellis of vines, from whence we emerged into one Of tbeOlirow 
streets in the Immediate vicinity of our hotel. The view of this street 
was startling ftom its filth, and disgusting from the bad smelh trh^ we 
found it impossible to esct^, as they continued to overpower us Without 
int^ission, during its entire length/— v. i. p^ 2. 

Ifi vain did the fair traveller hope to escape from that omuipre- 
{lent mal-odour. There it had been from time immemorial, 
except only when the great earthquake buried part of it and the 
fire consumed the rest; and during Junot^s tyranny. He made 

the Lisboners keep the city clean ; but after we had rid Portugal 
of hi9 army of robbers, the people resumed the right and privilege 
of having, in one of the finest capitals in Chiistendom, the filthiest 
struts in the world, whole Lisbon being one grand pot pourri. 
Except in those intervals the mal-odour has been undisturbed for 
centuries, perh^s from the foundation of the city, whether by 
Ulysses, ot by Elisa son of Javan. There we left it some thirty 
years ago, under the old despotism ; there Mrs. Baillie found it 
Ulider the Constitutional government, and there she left it under 
the restored authority of the throne. It is (to use a |chool 
term) an inseparable accident of Lisbon, as inseparable as the 
river itself, which, passing by the city in its whole length, would 
go eflFectuall} rid it of this disgrace, if the government would but 
bestow the slightest attention upon what ought to be one of its 
principal duties. 

* Dr. Beaumont describes such a smell in his poem— thp most 
singular and fantastic poem (with one exception) in the i^glish 
language. His Psyche is thrown into a dungeon, where as she 
|Unfc into the^nire, he says, 

4 * — ^slic waked the Stink : 

A stink which miglit disdain what Araby 
And all its odours could against it dci : 

An aged stink, wbicli in that sordid sty 
Had mellowing lain ; for it was long ago 
Since any foot disquiisted the heap 
pf poisonous lothsomness which there did sle^ 


The 
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word lyv^ich tbe poqlj tistcs may 
lie deilbHbes* Wlthmit ttiqd^ritig i^hetier hia be 
or ^ot;vve. thou A io hiunble prtwe. ha>fe d^ttomi- 
uiBitea that, wiiich prevails at Xisbon, the maV^odoor^ as' We speak 
of in Italyi (U^dbecause for its antiquity and this scale 

upon which it is eahihitK it deserves to be distinguished above 
au other ill scents. Edinburgh has been (to use a gentle term) 
tntsfw^t in former tiipes, and there are still paits of it vvhere 
‘one i^ght * sigh for* the galei^of Arabia/ or, in default of them, 

g '* f^ly 'to a Scotch mull for rdljef. It b not agreeable^ to enuff 
breath of lUorn in some of the continental cities— *in Paris, 
fo/exampie — tlie French have a national expression about the nose, 
which perhaps may be produced as much by this liabitual impact 
Upon the olfactory nerves, as by the frequency of nasal sounds in 
their speech. Geneva is an unsavour^fcily ; whether it is in the 
odour of Calvinism or of Socinianism, a Roman nose, if prcqperly 
trained, might possibly decide, for that there is an odour of heresy 
as. well its of sanctity, was proved by a certain memorable relic of 

Martin Luther. A traveller on the continent may meet with 
stinks and arch-stinks ; but the most potent of them can be only 
a type of the mal'-odour at Lisbon. Hear how this lady com- 
plains of it 

* I endeavour to look on the bright side of every object, both from duty 
and policy; there are some things, neveitheless, to which there is but 
one side, and that a very black one indeed. Imagine what it is to sit 
as I do, night after night, in the hotel, smelling eau de Cologne, or burn^ 
ing dried lavender, to avoid being suftocated by the poisonous odours 
which, rising from the street beneath, reach to the height of our 
windows, and j^netratc even through the panes of glass. It has such an 
overpowering eflPect upon my nerves, that I have sometimes found it im- 
possible to refrain from absolute tears of disgust. VVhen we walk out, 
alsd, either to attend the English chapel, or to take a boat at the water 
side, we are obliged to pass through such revolting paths, that my pro- 
menade becomes a sensible ppnance, an absolute state of physical 
suflfering,* 

Xbe tutbaned Spanish traveller Ali Bey passed once on the 
Red Sea, and once in Egypt, through parallel currents of wind; at 
sea one vessel in his flotilla was sailing before the wind, another 
in a pel feet calm, and this alternately ihroughowt the whole line : 
on shore the parallel strata of wind were alteriia|ely hot and cold. 
In walking the streets of Lisbon, you pass in like manner^through 
little streams of atmosphere inipregnated eacli w^ith some "peculiar 
scent. The inhabitants scent tKeir apartments jby fumigating them 
with lavender and sugar, in a cliatiug dish ; this luxury is in com-^ 
mon use, and you can hardly pass through a street without crossing 
a current of this agreeable fragrance. Presently you aie regaled 
• * c c 4 by 




.4^ b^oiwL^ll ^ 

If ijjr^4en 

jftolii # iW<^ W^ed gi^f ns, wWA are no$ ii#fiM|it^ 
pa^ of .|j^ an4 on die ascent connecting 
Ajp^ityon ffl^nmt the rich perfume of orange, ,orTh^i>i^^ 
:tn na^r. > And if none ot d^.succours come .to y^Mif 
and , 7 D^ Milsh to ^refresh yourself after having bfeiMh^ 
odour top longi it is but to enter the nearest churchi^ aiop tp^e 
jou iyi|l have that Sabean incense* which, being evci^y ds(jM¥- 
nc^lfed, ja TOrpetually present^ and*'makes it always re&eshin^/jto 
ent^* a Roman Catholic place of worships And wh^Ui y*iou 
.esci^into the pure atmosphere^ where there is neither mal-od^r 
to ^end, nor fragrance to court ^d gratify the sense* there is ^ 
jjela^dmty^in the aif> unlike any thing that can be experienced in 
^E^and, except in fine weather upon the mountains; and even 
li^gt imperfectly represents what is telt in Portugal—it becomes a 
>jdeasttre to breathe. In such a climate mere animal existence 
rs ^dyment. •> 

, ^ Tdne every-day sights which Lisbon presents are not more Cf p- 
^dxadug to a stranger’s eye than the salutes which regale his oifac- 
tory, nerves. 

^ Where*' says this lively writer* * shall 1 find words strong enon^to 
extHPess the disgust of my feelings* when I reflect upon the appealrance 
rf the city in the aggregate* taking into account the personal appearance 
and customs of some of its inhabitants ! Here, everyesort of impurity 
mpears to be collected together! You are suffocated by the steams of 
Indd fisb* rancid vil, garlic* &c. at every turn, mingled with the festid 
eifhwja of decayed vegetables* state provisions, and other horrors, which 
% lin^ssible to mention — to say notliing of the filthy dogs* of whom 
1 hayi^ fortherly spoken. Wretches of a lower and more squalid appear- 
ance thSn the most sordid denizens of our St. Giles's* lie basking in the 
anuu* near ibe heaps of impurity collected at the docups* while ypmg 
^oamu. (and these of a more prepossessing personal appearanea* from 
a one would naturally expect ^eater delicacy in the olfactory uerv^a) 
: far out of windows above* as if they were trying punmely to 
pestilence, which contaminates the air beneath I Mon and 




to l^&* that the armies of fleas* bugs* mosquitos* and other vermi^ are 
too mnnerdus to be conceived even in idea* axul die pictuta Wm be 
!!^ii^pll5ae!'«-4tol.i. p. II. ' 'e 

the 





obj^ isoving {^|ireftr« tiot miie^d 

here, ^ bilg^^^#iko^ pMiap 9 ^ mor^ mimetoa^ dam to Fifitoce, 
n^r {>e#ti&aotouB, the; ^ c^ore atooyii^* The ^Fremch, 
rags eat) begger|i^5 ridmn somethin to die& lx)ijatiiier$j; nvhicb, 
eito^ataaces^ would have beeu wUimse. Butj^e 
J^lM^tiglieze meudkaiii Meeps close to ;our siae, thrusts a dkty 
itotot^hefbre jfoa» ibllows you into a shop, and then touches ;our 
eipr^ pulb your sleeves your elbo\v> till he has bvc^mc 
yow patiencei or you have wearied hia. The only mean dT es>- 
(Mie IS by outwalking a coUipanion vmose contact is at once to be 
alpboi^d and feared ; for he looks as populous as Tom Coryate 
Qddcombian represents himself in his frontispiece ; and his 
looks do not belie him. B^fl however as this is, this is not the 
^WOrst. Perhaps in no other city would such disgusting exhibi- 
^to>ns of disease and deformity be tolerated, as are displayed in the 
sireets of Lisbon. Objects too loathsome to be described, and 
not to be remembered without a shudder, have their stations under 
a dead wall, in the sun, or in the shade, according to the season; 
some of them unable to move without assistance. One fcHow, 


we remember, used to walk the streets with a wen growing 
fitnn his back, half as big as himself, and he carried his cloak 
under his arm, in order to expose tliis naked. Another used to 
perambulate the town with a leg like an elephant, inviting attention 
to it with a voice like a Stentor. This fellow married in that con- 
dition, and was said to have settled his leg upon his wife for her 
portion* * , 

The manner with which all English travellers speak of Cintra, 
might be thought to proceed in part from the delight of escaping 
out of a city,#vhere there is certainly more inconvenience in going 
abroad, and less pleasure, than in any other civilized metropolis. 
But the charm of contrast is not wanting to make Cintra appear 
what all who have visited it allow it to be, without a dissentient 
opinion — the most delightful place they have seen in all their 
bfavets^ let them have travelled where they may. Mrs. Baillie 
enters fully into tins feeling. So did the German anibassadois 
to toe year 1503, went to Poitugal to bring home an em- 
^ess. But tliey included llie whole country in their exclamations 
of rapture. * O Portugallia, O Portugallia, bgna regio; ibi e$t 
i^unmtUia panis, vini et oki boni; et multi fractus arbotum, 
^run^es, citram, malagramta, Jicus, poniereme, lemonii pecoru, 
cames et pieces: mel zuchamm in pluribus lods in ctmis 
citescit. 0 Smtna, ammissimus locus, et hortus reg^us,, patvo 
cum bonis truttisl^ 

U these honest Germans fished for troto at Cintra, t^ey must 
h^e been more enthusiastic* anglers than Izaak Walton, pr Sir 
^ ^ • Humphry 
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m^t, i^mimh^htt {tt twfoot 

^ toigl^ caU¥24ttte 

if te ^tiA it iinAkmi a name.' la tifud abib^dor^ 
^ li^;ttere more wdbd in the cotiittry> and 

mhrb Water mtnbs^oueneeof mpre shade* But 
\totiM he ^ hn^Iitig ror tinpossibilities/^ If indeed the fraesrnity 
of the#rod and Kne conM condescend to fish for frogsv ftistendtif 
ibn&m, no place could aftbrd finer spoii^^ti Cintia- 
{t h i:heir garden of Anaida, their very £den» their v*bo$rer of 
"hlisaM i^tnpared with all odier batiachoid colonies or setfib- 
ifiente^ Ae frogs of Ckitm are the fidalgos or nobles of the epe- 
cies^what a JBramin would call twice-born frogs, supposing 
them, like his own caste, to have been purified and refiiikl \ify a 
seeOnd bfrth, and placed in die highest state of exaltation wd 
fe^ci^ whereof frog nature is capable. Others inhabit lOw and 
itoiliy lands, among reeds and rushes, where stagnant pools and 
Wtbes half filled with slime and mud, and half clioakcd with 
W^ds, are their best places of resort. Here — but this leads us 
lo notice one characterbtic feature of this peculiar, but most 
beaudful and most delicious place. Mrs. Graham lemarks, that 
broken as the mountain is^ theie is no appearance of a stream 
there; * no sparkling biook, no graceful cascade, nor miniature 
lake; not e\en one of those narrow falls of uater, resembling a 
line of liquid silver, which are so common in other mountainous 
n^iotts/ * The grand aqueduct,^ she adds, ' has, I beUe\e, 
ef&ctually drained eiery source of this beautiful and precious 
element, which is cairied along the heights, and descends into the 
reservoir, by means of small tunnels formed of led tile, and pro- 
tected from the impurities it might collect in its ‘progress by a 
Hide covering of cemented lime and sand.* Upon this, the 
audioress has been mis-iufoimcd; the water with which Lisbon 
is ahpplied has its sources on the dther side the mountain, and 
does not drain the side on which Cietra stands of a single spring. 
But what springs are on the northern side are carefully covered, 
as Mrs. Baillie describes, and conducted through these tunpels 
to supply the numerous fountains and tanks \’vhich coutitbute so 
greatly to the beauty of the place, aifd on Mhich the fertility of 
its galena depei^ds. £ver> garden has its tank in proportion to 
its size, the overfipw of one being conducted with the same care 
to ano&er; so that in every house the gentle fall of water, Aat 
sweetost of all sweet sounds in a hot climate, is continually heard. 
The Water from these tanks is let off three or four times a week, 
ficcording to the weather, into a slated channel, that no drop m&y 
and so to the root of every lemon tree. And in these tanks, 
are well constructed of hewn stone, and in which a supply 
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of Ae finest dprii9^ in l^voirtiNNt^ ih«lae fiue b$mas 
AS^dalgtf lidceA^r Aetklour 

’Of wiietr it pl^»iios thein 

tindef * Ao lismbfi tr^s. There it was'^Aat the Atisflof^itic 
mMt tlbard h p^rfcctioti : — ^ 

^ , r ^peK^tOK^, mhl 

Bp€K4K£Hi(, KOafi^ieodS* 

‘ Thfere Aey had Aeh* elyahyn, where there were tto heroWto 
Ae «tork^ though comition ilt sotne* parts ef Alelti- 
*t^o, in w© believe never seen north of the Tagtfs, (Akacetc’ 3o 
"Sti is the nearest place to Lisbon where we remetnber to have 
Noticed it,) and there were no experimentalists in galvanism to 
phrsue science in a way, that tends to harden the heart. Such 
^fiPog^-felicity was too perfect to last ; it -had endured long, but at 
length Ae fatal day came, and when the French invaded Ppr-^ 
Agal, and Junot took possession of the palace in this delightful 
retreat, the frogs had their full share in the general calamity. 
The convention of Cintra delivered the remnant of the race from 
Adr batrachophagous oppressors; but that they have not yet 
recovered from the devastation then made among them, is to be 
inferred, because the present authoress makes no mention of that 
ehoral music which has provoked many a splenetic Englishman 
as thiicb, as it gladdened the heart of Jiinot^s cuisinier, and which 
used to be one of the characteristics of the place. 

No artist whose works have come before the public, has yet 
succeeded in representing the peculiar features of Cintra; but a 

J )ainter must have so much feeling for his ait, as to have lost all 
eeling for that, upon w’liich the ail itself is founded, were he to 
disparage th5 scenery, because it cannot be favourably represented 
in a picture. If it be not picturesque; if it be not sublime; if it 
be not beautiful, according to the laws laid down for those, who 
chuse to be pleased by rule,* and think it necessary that tbeyafaolild 
always be able to give a reason why they are pleased ; it is never- 
theless delightful ; nowhere is it possible to enjoy more perfectly 
the sense of loveliness. In what does this charm consist? In every 
thiug there — in the whole place, and in all its parts : the freshness 
and fragrance of this little elysiuni, situated, like an oasisi in an 
open, sultry, arid country; its verdure of alUlues, that of grass 
atone excepted ; vineyards; lemon and orangeigardens; orchards; 
dhestiuts; the broad-headed pines of Penha Verde; cork trees, 
^sometimes festooned with the wreaths and clusters of the wild 
Vines ; wastes where rosemary and myrtle grow as profusely as Ae 
finest heather; jessamine as luxuriant as ivy in its growA, afid as 
powerful as the orange blossom in .its odour; gaifien hedges of 
^ ‘ geramums; 
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ip%^% seaAtcdpiiA 

ti&e^r0 pktsimfiiQ, ml 
«^U t^nk^ so »ttmt«»tia 

m^tco^ 80 vM kheniA^^t^^ ike ^ 

the moumiii kseli, iivith ilst caoi^eal eumink and p«iiiibl4^^»iivbeve 
lodia are fuM oti rocks almost as if ki mool^^ of art; the 
oottaeat trma^ sis highest jmint; the Moorish mins on ai^olber 
c^ski^eimmits; ^ palace, widi its Weenies, and o^adhstmb^ 
imdefiiiii^ ^wers; and the mcoUections of romantii^ and tragk» 
and Woic history which belong to that palace, ai^ to the diosen 
retieatof D* Joant de Castro^these things constitute the dterm 
p(m plm where every thing naturak or artificial* ancieii^ or mo- 
dern real or imaginative, is in keeping — unless by ill'^fortune you 
fiilliini, as Mrs.» Baillie had almost done, with a large party of 
Postugueze seated beside one of the fountains-HTound a catd*^ 

t$hh*^ 

This lady, till she made that discovery, was disposed to appfy 
to Cintra what she had heard of the English lakes, that whoever 
resided there ^ must infallibly become in some degree a poet, or 
eUe ^be a decided fool’^a most alarming opinion for time per- 
aem who have any intention of making even an occasional abode 
at AmUeside or Keswick. Cintra has not been unnoti<;od by the 
Portttgueze poets, who have indeed shown themselves veiy sen- 
atblo of the natural beauties which Portugal affords. But the 
poetical taste of that country stands in as much need of reforma- 
tion as their civil and religious institutions. Before the Poitit- 
gueze can have any poetry of the highest order, they must cease 
to adnure the trashy parts of Camocns* who, Baillie has 
been taught to believe, is the only great author the nation has pro- 
d;uced* If the Poitugueze believed this, there would be little hope 
fiyai^dieim This lady has hastily concluded that tlie Fortugucze, 
as a mtion, read Utde, and have fev^ authors, because reading is 
not in vogue there among the classes, with whom she associa^ ; 
and,liecinise books are not considered as furniture, whicb> happily 
Ibf authomand booksellers, they ore in England. (Long may tlmt 
whioleitene fashion continue, and may it more and more widely 
extemll) Jpte is, that nobody in Portugal reads 

wbi^^SQ Ujgny good people think themselves baited to flo 
wd as^the^* are no litermry journals, no person reads at 
seeoiiddlfi^d ^lor 4^ sake of figuring m society with a display of 
readyrmad^ ^he proportion of men who pursue 

.Ikarteiu^e for its own sake is much greaterjhan in this mo^ active 
qpltekryi^ wbm^ the spirit of enterpiiza and ambithte actuates all 

“ classed. 
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'I^e ^Bibliolhaea iii<dltin& m ndli ^ wdS as enMuive^ 
ll^o^fer modeAi^Mii^cbmsid Hmited mii0mUxii^m4 
c 04 ifnc«K>asi a partem the taf 
FMlugalil; aiid dimng -the age of its^ gi*eatne$s the iii]|>idfih»'^^iiiNi8 
ae gM^ki Wta anitt. TO literature aorvived its poteerl^The 

cimi/aiid stiU mote'die reiigums^ t}mRa^ tvfaich degra^ the me 
tidily debsdied but did not destroy ni A great revival had tatoi 
plaite^ylind it was nourishing, when the iuvasiopi of^the fPreueb 
bmught m trattbles, which jet cOnttaue to agitate the kiugdehi; 
but ^froui which it may be hoped a happier order of things vHU 
m»e. 

^Mrs. Baillie was there during an interesting time. She wk> 
neased the triuaiph of the liberal party; the arrival of the Khig ; 
the sttl^ection to which he was reduced^ the abuse and the 0V6r«* 
throw of their power. Her first feclidgs were those which were 
natural to an Englishwoman — she was disposed to rejoice in a revo- 
lution which promised to remedy the evils of inveterate inisgovem- 
nient. Soon, however, she learnt that the change had been from 
one evil to anotlier, ^ for, (these are her words,) although the pre- 
sent ruling power is more liberal in some points than the former, 
it is equally ignorant and ariogant in others: indeed it appears to 
Its to be quite as despotic in its way, and is only wordiy to be 
omisidered as the lesser evil of the two. When we consider some 
» of its late proceedings, evincing as much absurdity of judgment 
as want of faith and integrity, it is impossible to feel ^ther i Ve- 
spect for its character, or any strong persuasion of its duration/ 
Her sympathy was for the time rekiimled when the Cortes flirew 
open the Inquisition to the free inspection of the public; and 
Mrs. Bailhe^visited its dungeons, where the name of an English- 
man was engraved on one of the walls; where, in one dungeon, 
there wete human skulls and bones, and whercf more were said to 
have been discovered betweelh the walls of the cells. The autboiess 
sn^s of the Englishman in qpestion, that * be is now at rest from 
the rage of his mei^ilesa pers^utors, in a land where no inqui- 
it permitted to enter.' We are not sure that we understand 
this sentence ; it may only mean that the person is dead — but if it 
menus that Mrs. Baillie knows him and his history, we should be 
somewhat surprized, for we ceitainly did iioteimagine that miy 
jj&lglishman had been imprisoned for the last hundred yearn Vt^thia 
the walls of the Inquisition. With regaid to the skulls and bmes, 
tba slightest reflection will show that they must have been hdd 
liudte for the purplose of producing effect. No language eanenf- 
dbntiy express our abhorrence of the most atrocious instflittion 
tiiaH the world has ever witnessed. * But to imppose that they 

should 





left ^ dewl to JSfljt M- tbeir dtmgonsjp, we j 

noft^ «o«yid.^e l^v^« . 

kju 4o8t irapiiifM *® peto«V# to what vile allipeirr 

^sjh t .i* I i- 4*j. . 


p^lpablf^ foiila The Coptes made a »ucc^%i display, pf? 

'thfdr adversaries succeeded still hetW, with a trtdk 
lyhjl^ krlUk^lale as the ring*droppiiig of a Londoa tdiarper* 

words. £t will show that the RomUh 
Chur^ may still boast of its miracles^ and still possesses its 
miracle^mongeta. 

^ Jm pWfJf pf the gross superstition of tthe lower classes^ I will telaW 
a eii^uicstance that has just occurred^ and which occasions an excitement 
and an j^rest in Lisbon, whish are almost incredible. At the distance 
of ^ few miles fipm hence is ascertain field, in which a peasant boy was 
chi^pga rabbit ; the animal crept into an apciture in the side of a bank, 
cloMf^mnowed by a dog } the boy, surprised to find that the latter did 
not raum, determined to ascertain what had happened to prevent it, and, 
accoidinglyA groped bis way into the bank, through the same narrow 

entrance; what was his astonishment, upon finding himself in a soil of 
cave, or hermitage, at the upper end of which he beheld an image of the 
Viran ! The'discovery was soon made public, and the miracles afiirined 
to & woiliied by this image go on daily increasing *, all ranks qf persons 
are listening to the spot, and It is asserted, among other popular « 
that pbign the boy first entered the cave, he found both the rabbit and 
dog j;heir knees, in devout adoration of the image. A few days 
afite^ me opening of the shrine, this treasure unaccountably disappeared, 
and an active search immediately commenced, which was happily termi- 
nate \xK the following manner. 

ploughing in the neighbouring fields, when suddenly 
thd stood still : nor would the sharpest application of the goad 

^A. ..>^£^ 1 -. 1 * 1-2 Tr 


mdi^ them to move ; the peasant, after vainly puzzling himself to 
acomipi fbr their obstinacy, chanced to cast his eyes upon a tree overliead, 
whigrton hang the identical image, for whose recovery all hearts were 
aQX»i^* No sooner had he beheld tBe phenomenon, than the animals 
round^and around the tree, in mystic dance, and completed 
the c^r^jpOT by falling upon their knees, like the rabbit and the dog"*!*, 




hdfdftt* 
cletsaid to 




is^imifitly denominated ** Nossa Senbora da Bditacca/* (oqt 
flere, every evening, a friar descants upon the mira- 
have been performed by her; and a small bopk, descriptive^ 
» been published by autnorUy, The image is ali^y covered 
ornaments, among which av^, a crown set wUh briUiants, 

^ and 


and nu]|i«i«pas gold chainifj of <iw)se vot^i^es who are able to 

aftbr(Uttohdcmoa 8 ^|ipn ^f their faiths, Anjagediwlalga^^and somewhat 
fanciffjil withah tlijs neighbourhood, aad wtp hps been bed-rrdden 

for years past, has caused herscjf to be earned Wth^ caVe, and has in 
conse^ence, (as she flecTare^,) recovered the tfse of her 6 mbs ^ the cir- 
cumstahee being wet! kitheriticated, aflfords additional proof of tbOactra-^ 
ordinary power of the imagination in nervous and hypochondriac Ccttrt- 
plaintSi Ihe Queen goes in grand state this evening, and 
offering of a silver lamp, 'fhe field resembles an immense fair> and ^ 
restaurateurs regularly attend in tUcir booths, to provide for the ref^reah*^ ^ 
Dient of the company. Last uJght, there were no less than thirty car- 
riages upon the ground, and it is common to see more than a thousand 
of the peasantiy and townspeople upon their knees, at one time, sur- 
rounding the mouth of tlie cave. The friars have thought proper to 
declare, that a balsamic fragrance flows constantly from the image j and 
though there is always a strotig smell of garlic and oil in the grotto, it is 
the fashion, npon entering, to exclaim, \^at a delicious odour !** I 
ought to tell you, that the Senhora is not very easy of access, as the 
entrance of her cave is so nan ow, that persons are under the necessity of 
squeezing themselves in, cieeping upon the hands and knees, and the 
beat of the intciior is so insupportable, that several women have fainted. 
All our household have, of course, been to pay tbeir devotions hore.’ — 

p. 128. 

‘ Since I wrote the above, one of the principal leaders of the constitu- 
tion has made an attempt to open the eyes of the multitude to the delu- 
sion of Nos^a Senhora da Barracca, and the Astro newspaper has written 
against it, but in vain 3 the leader in question, notwithstanding his high 
official situation, actually received a box on the ear from the vigorous 
arm of one of the fish -wives, who took offence at his having uttered some 
expressions of contempt, when he beheld the crowd kneeling before the 
door of the cave. An unfortunate wag has also found reason to repent 
the indulgence #f his sarcastic humour •, a few days since, he tied an 
artificial hump upon his shoulders, and going into the miraculous grotto, 
pretended to come out again a straight and proper man;'* the circum- 
stance was loudly celebrated, but.upon his imprudently showing the trick 
he had played, he was nearly tom to pieces by the populace, and concluded 
by finding himself safely lodgecWn Jhc public prison, Our Lady,** in 
the mean time, has been removed from the barracca, and conveyed in 
sole^in procession to otic of the churches in Lisbon, where she is hence- 
forth to take up her residence. She went by water, and was received 
upon* the quay by a magnificent procession of priests, and a guard of 
honour. I’he concourse of people was Immense. Tim government,^ it is 
said, have attempted to appropriate to their own use tjje treasures lavfehed 
by the devout upon this image. If so, it will orlly fimiish an additional 
proof of their rash and incompetent judgment ; true policy wquid never 
hazard a sudden overthrow of those superstitions whiefil nave been 
cherished as the realities of religion by the great mass <ff the people for 
so many ages past, and to which they are still so blindly prone.* — p. 132. 

♦ A counter- 



* A counter-revolution vrad «oon aftervrarde effected^ and dien 
ttie Ktng> Queen* and Royal Faniily* accompanied by tbe tnink^ 
tars of state* paid their devoti<Maa at the shrine of Nossa Senhora 
da Banacca* me newly ^fouad tmuge* to whose benign in^rference 
the happy change attribahNl. Great is Pinna of the Bphe- 
sums ! ' ^ 

Thai the govaanhient should hiwe sanctioned (and not fanpro- 
baUy bdieaad) so gross an imposture as this* proves but too 
plainly how besotted the great body of the» nation still are with 
that baneful superstition which has so long degraded Portugal 
and S^ain. While tlie people are in this state* those persons who 
feel their understandings insulted by the fables and fooleries 
which are palmed upon honest crsdulity^ and whose hearts the 
IjEu^uisiUon has alienated from re%ioii itself* are driven into infi- 
delity by their contempt abd abhorrence of this system of delu- 
sion. Men in tliis state of mind acquire a hatred of Christianity* 
and bate the Reformed church even more ihau their own* partly 
because they retain the prejudices concerning it in which they 
have been trained up* and partly because they cannot bear that a* 
system which they believe to be altogether false and abominable 
should be supported by nations^ whose other institutions they 
regard with admiration. Difficult as it will be for any govern- 
ment* however enlightened, to remedy the existing evi|s of that 
poor kingdmn* the evils which superstition has caused will be of 
all otliers the most di^ult to eradicate. 

The course of political reform would be plain if Portugal had 
not lost its main source of levenue* a loss which no possible ar- 
ningepient Brazil can remedy. Hence the difficulty of sup- 
porting Us civil and military establishments* and that at a time 
when so ipvLch depends upon the army* and where an armed 
ppBce is required every where to repress the predatory spirit 
which the war and the devastation of the county have produced. 
If revenue could be rajfsed for this (apd without it no government 
can stand)[, all the ^reformation wlhch tlie sober part of the nation 
deajufp^ inight be effected by thi'ee measures: the restoration of 
the ancient jOortes* the enactment of a Habeas Corpus act* and 
the regi^^ adnpni^itration of justice. (Jnder a king whose inten- 
ttotts am and with a people who are so well disposed* 

this might be jgi^apted witli safety to the crown and advantage to 
the state* imd it wojuld effect for the general good all* that under 
present ciycipil^cps can be effected. 
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Art. VII. — 1st, 2^, 3d, 4tA, 5th,and 6th Heports,fmH the Select 
Committee on Artizans mid Machinery, 

E have been induced, by the importance of the subjects 

^ which engageA the committee, whose reports stand pre- 
fixed to this Article, to devote some of our pages to questions so 
cteeply affecting the manufacturing interests of Great Britain* 
The committee is, we understand, reappointed this session ; and 
we are desirous of drawing si much of the public attention 
to this question as possible, in order that it may be fully invest 
ligated before the House of Commons shall come to any final 
deciakm. 

There were three points submitted for consideration in the last 
session : 1st, The state of the combination laws ; 2diy, the pror 
priety of legalizing the emigration of artizans ; and 3dly, that of 
permitting the exportation of machinery. Much evidence was 
heard; and after a laborious investigation, the committee pro- 
posed such a modification of the combination laws as obviated 
almost all the objections which had been raised against them; and 
a total repeal of those acts, which prohibited artizans from leaving 
this kingdom to exercise their callings in foreign countries. With 
regard to the third point, perhaps the most important, the com- 
mittee declined giving any opinion, but recommended the inquiry 
to be renewed in this present session. 

The combination laws had certainly been found quite inefficient 
in repressing those associations of workmen which had so often 
dictated the rate of wages, the hours and manner of working, and 
many other particulars, to their masters. It was clearly proved 
that there was hardly a trade in the three kingdoms (th^ type- 
founders in London excepted) in which the journ^men were not 
regularly organized, and prepared to assist with money, to a great 
extent, any body of workmen who chose to stand out against their 
employers. Of these it may raise^ smile to heai^that the tailors 
are by far the most numerous and best orgsoiized : the whole body 
of journeymen is divided into two classes, absurdly called Flints 
and Dungs ; the former work by the day and receive all the same 
wages 5 the latter work generally by the piece : there are a num- 
ber of Flint houses of call, each of which elects S delegate, and 
these elect five others, called the Town, who rule Ihe whole trade 
with almost military discipline and unlimited power. It iswhis-f 
p^red among the body that there is to be a strike, but they never 
discuss the subject ; they strike when bid. Systems of a similar 
kind extend throughout the country, and with few exceptions them 
combinations have been successful in attaining their objects* 
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Soinetiipes Ae workman have proceeded to the most outrageoiu^ 
aacasses, and several examples were adduced to the comtoittee, 
murder having been committed without scruple, in order to obtain 
their purpose, which in those instances, at Liverpool and at 
Dublin, seems to have been not so much a c^esire to augment their 
wages, as to prevent ‘ strangers,’ that is workmen who had not 
served a regular apprenticeship in those towns, from finding em- 
ployment £ere. 

Yet although these laws seemHo have completely failed in their 
object, the terror theyinspiied from being sometimes, though but 
rarely, enforced, produced in the workmen a feeling of personal 
hostility towards the masters, and a growing dissatisfaction with 
the laws of their country. It certainly therefore became advisable 
to ti^r whether a more lenient and liberal system might not be 
productive of better efiScts, and with that view a geneiisl assent 
was given to the bill ; which, while it abolished what are usually 
ealted the combination laws, denounced severe punishment against 
those who attempted to carry their objects into effect by violence 
4^r intimidation. 

The second point was, perhaps, even more easy to decide than 
the former. The law to prevent artizans from emigrating, not- 
withstanding its severity, was habitually violated ; nor was it indeed 
very easy to put it in force, as there was no provision, |;>y which the 
individual about to emigrate could be compelled to make a dis- 
closure of his trade or profession. Very erroneous ideas seemed 
to be entertained of the number of English artizans abroad. Some 
of the witnesses, who were examined before the committee, rated 
the number very high ; one in particular declared that he knew 
that 16,000 had emigrated in the years 1822 and 1823. Others 
atated thiU theire were from 300 to 1200 English workmen at each 
of the two great iron works at Charenton and Chaillot. At the 
first there were in fact about 230, but at the last there were only 14. 

We have talffen some painj fo ascertain the total number of 
flngUsh workmen in France, and we are satisfied not only that the 
number of artizans there employed has been grossly exaggerated, 
but fiiat the whole number of English of every class in France, 
whether travelers or residents, has always been greatly inferior to 
vifkat it has bhen usually rated at. A calculation of this nature 
i^nnot of cotti^e be perfectly correct, as the numbers must con- 
tmually vary; but after making every allowance for inaccurate 
returns, the English in France may be estimated under 13,000, 
dispersed in different towns : we know that the French police 
does not reckon them higher : of these there are usually about 
1 B60 At Parts. In the summer months this number is augmented, 

^ , but 
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but there have not been at Paris for several^ jears aliove 24?00 at 
one time. Many of these 15,000 have taken up their residence 
in France from economy— many from curiosity-r-and but a few, 
in proportion, (not more than 1300 or 1400,) are employed 
artizans. Of these th^e are at 

Charenton • ^30 

Iron manufactures in Paris ... 70 to 80 

Engaged in other trades, perhaps from l60 to £00 

480 to 530. 

Out of Paris there is no ewstabiishment^ in which any very consider- 
able mimber of English are engaged, though a good many are scat- 
tered in different departments. ^We have lying before us Iist9» 
from various quarters, of those employed in the iron works on the 
Allier — the bobbinmet manufactures at •Calais and Lisle— the 
cotton mills at S. Quentin, Rouen, and in Alsaqe, amounting in all 
to less than 500; and after making due allowance for inaccurate 
information, we cannot estimate the English artizans in France at 
more than 1300 or 1400 at the very utmost. 

Though this number may be enough to superintend the different 
manufactories, it cannot be sufficient to instruct the cotton and 
wool spinners in France to entulate the English, as a great m^ny 
of them are engaged in other pursuits, especially in heavy mill- 
M'ork^ Besides, as we know from personal communication with 
many of the workmen, it frequently happens that after the French 
proprietor has incurred very considerable expense in inducing 
an English workman to emigrate for the purpose of instructing 
the French, he compels him to give up his own system of working, 
and to adopt the»inferior plan which the French have previously 
been pursuing. This curious perversion of reason and sense, in 
thus giving up the only object for which ^these* artizans were 
seduced from England, would sbem almost incredible, were not 
the fact admitted by the forei^n,maiiufacturers thepiselves. 

It thus appearing that little injury accrued to England from the 
emigrqjtion of her artizans, it seemed unjust, by restricting the field 
of his employment, to deprive the workman of the power of 
obtaining such remuneration as he could for his skill, which skill 
wasj perhaps, the only property he possessed* Tlftse considera- 
tions, .added to the impossibility of enforcing tlie^ existing laws, 
were deemed sufficient reasons for authorizing an alteration, and 
accordingly a bill for repealing the old acts was passed without 
the slightest oppo sition. 

♦ In 1814 there were 12, (WK) English al Parw at the same moment. Since that time 
th^ mutiber has annuaUv diminished : on the Ijth Marcli, 1824, iheic were 1101 resi- 
dent in the dilfcrcut lidtels |arui»t 
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The consideration of the last point — ^the exportation of 
cUnery — was* as we have already mentioned*fpoatponed to the 
following session. Befcnre it ji$ possible to decide upon this 
important question* it is necessary to examine iitto the state of die 
foreign manufactures* and what advantages the foreign and the 
English manufacturer may respectively possess over each other. 
Nearly the whole of the evidence on this point* taken before the 
committee* related to France; and as France* from her situation* 
her manufactures* and her comifierce, is, and probably will long 
be* our principal rival* the chief part of the remarks we shall make 
on this subject will be directed to that country. 

The three manufactures* in respect of which the question prin- 
cipally arises* are cotton, wool, and silk* of which the first is the 
most important* and most likely to interfere with ours. Forty 
years ago the system of ginning by machinery was almost entirely 
unknown in France. What cotton was then spun, was spun by 
hand* principally in those mountainous districts where die price 
of labour was very low; but the greater part was imported from 
England* and some from Switzerland. In the three years ending 
17S9, the average value of cotton goods imported was 25,831,233 
francs (jj? 1,033*500), of W'hich a very large proportion was of the 
filler kmds ; as the French manufactures of that day were for the 
most part confined to the coarser goods* such as the handkerchiefs 
furnished by Rouen and Montpellier, principally for the use of 
the lower classes. Since that time the English improvements in 
machinery have been adopted in France, though slowly and par- 
tially* New manufactories have sprung^ up, and the long war, 

which cut off all communication with Great Britain* compelled 

them to exert themselves in order to supply, in some degree, the 
demand for those cotton goods for which formerly they had re- 
course to England.' ^Buonaparte, pursuing a system which, in 
his own view of it* promised at onhe to ruin his great enemy, and 
to add 6clat tof'his reign, attempted, by prohibitions and pi e- 
luiums, to give new activity to the manufactures. He so far 
succeeded* diat machinery of an imperfect description is now 
generally usad, and the French manufecturers are at present able 
to su{]^y to their countiymen most of the articles of which they 
stand in need* ^ There are some, however, which they have found 
themselves incapable of making. Real India nankeens, for 
instance, have at length (since 2Bth April, 1816) been admitted 
on paying a duly of 5 francs per kilo.* and the consequence has 
been that the departments de TAin* de la Seine Inf^rieure, de la 


• The kilogramvne, oriw it ii coniitionly ihelcil(>,is equal to Soz, 5dr. ISgrs, 
♦755 avoirdupois weight. 

Somme* 



^iii the north. 




in the north-east. 
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Somme, ittd du Nord, wliich formeriy made about 1, 500, OCX) 
pieces atinnally, hbve almost abandoned the manufacture. 

The other branches of it are carried bn to a very considerable 
extent, particularly in the departments 
du Nord 
Pas de Calais 
Aisne 
Somme 

Seine and Oise 
Seine Inferieure 
Seine 
Calvados 
Haut Rhin 
Bas Rhin 
Aube 

Loire, and some other places } south-east. 

Herault, and some others } south. 

The most extensive manufactories are those situated at and 
near St. Quentin and Lisle. In 1812 the two departments de 
TAisiie and du Nord produced more than half**^ the cotton yam 
spun in Frjftice; and though the same proportion no longer exists, 
still Lisle and the neighbouring villages of Roubaix and Tourcoing 
are among the most important manufacturing districts of France. 

Neither at St. Quentin, nor at Lisle, however, is much of the 
cotton yarn woven into goods. From St. Quentin it is sent to the 
neighbouring oeasantry, as it is also from Lisle, Aubentbn, St 
Michel, and other towns in the departments de TAisne, and du 
Pas de Calais. There is a loom in almost every cottage; and the 
peasantiy, when prevented by .the severity of the Aveather or atiy 
other reason from pursuing their agricultural labours, weave diose 
coarse stuffs which are the prifteijaal products of that department. 
At Lisle, part is woven in the town, and part, the finest, is sent to 
Tarate, near Lyons, for the manufacture of muslins. 

Rouen is also celebrated for the coarse stuffs which are known 
by the name of Rouanneries. This town enjoys the great ad-*- 
vantage of being near the Havre, at which nort the greater part of 
the cotton consumed in France is imported. ' 

That branch of the cotton trade which is carried on in Paris 
and its vicinity has of late much diminished, except at Jouy, where 
the manufactory of printed goods is still flourishitig. It was 


• Total kilod of yam span in I?anciB * 10;446,3S9 

In the departments Aisne and da Nord • • 5,660' 
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Oi^inaUy established by M. Oberkamf, who was almost the first 
individual in France who pursued this particular Une* Of later 
.years M. Widmar has greatly increased the sale of these a^fticles^ 
by his chemical discoveries in dyes. The elegance of the patterns^ 
and the bean^ of the colours have renderedr* them ip appearance 
second only to the cottdns of Alsace, while in price they are consi- 
derably lower. In Paris itself die diminution botl^ of spinning 
mills and of looms has been very considerable within these few 
years. 

The exports of cotton goods from Paris ^''^ere in value in 

3819 . 708, 108 francs, of which in printec| goods 489,70 1 
18120 . 476,987 .... 300,226 

1821 . 253,830 173,200 

Many of the mills have been abandoned — hardly any have beep 
able to tontinue ^hero a steam^ngine is not emplo};ed, and but 

few proprietors have had eitlier spirit or capital to avail tliemselves 
of this advantage. 

In Alsace, however, the situation of the manufacturers is far 
different.' There they are highly prosperous, and though the 
trade, perhaps, is no longer increping so rapidly as formerly, yet 
it is still not stationary. Nor is its progress surprising when the 
eiceelletice of the goods is taken into consideration. Ip sopie 
points, indeed, they suipass those of British ipanufa^ture, espe- 
cially in die dyes. It i& admitted that they are inferior in the 
blues, but they have a great superiority in the Andrinoples 
(Turkey reds), which colour the English dyer has never been able 
to produce as brilliant and stable, as either the Oriental or die 
iilsacian artizap. 

Round Lyons, the cotton trade has much ftfllen off, being 
injured by the progress of the silk manufactories. At Tarare, 
however, from peculiar circuinstances> one branch, die weaving 
of fine muslins, stUl prospers; and'^as it is almost the only place in 
France where thfit particular aijicle is made* the trade there must 
fiouridi so long as the existing restrictions remain. The principal 
product of the cotton factories in the sopth of France is hosiery, 
of which Nismes and Montpellier used formerly to export a very 
large nnanfity., 

Eeside Apartments just enumerated, in which the greater 
part of cOttlm maaulactories of !(^rauce are i^ituated, there are 
many others, in which tte inhabitants make part of what is wanted 
for their own consumption. M. Cbaptal mentions forty-five de- 
partments in which there are spinningtpiiUs, besides much cotton - 
apinning in die cottages of the peasantry. To what extent this is 
carried, it would be vjery difficult to ascertain, as no official returns 
^ be procured of the quantity so consumed. 
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l4 k equally difficult to ^tain very precise informatiou as to the 
tailitiber of spintiihg-mills in France, and the nutober of spindles 
they contain. In 181S, there were 1,0^8,64^2 spindles producing 
annually 10,446,399 kilos of yarn. No return has been since 
made, so that no cdculations of ivhat now exist can pretend to 
minute accura^. We have reason however to believe, that there 
ar6 at present from 80 to 100 considerable mills, besides many of 
less consequence, frcwn 80,000 1^ 90,000 looms, besides from about 
19,000 to 15,000 looms for hosiery. The return of 1819 was 
drawn up by the orders, and under the especial superintendence 
of M. Cnaptal, the minister of the interior, and published by him 
as official, so that it may be considered as nearly accurate as pos- 
sible. As the imports of rav^ cotton have increased since that 
time, it IS probable that there is also an^increase in the number of 
spindles, though perhaps the improvements in the machinery may 
account for some additional consumption of cotton. 

Notwithstanding, however, the late improvements, and notwith- 
standing the pains which the government has taken, the cotton 
machinery in France is still very imperfect. We can safely state, 
that the best cotton machinery throughout France, witli the ex- 
ception possibly of a few mills of recent establishment, is much 
inferior to what in England Mrould be reckoned very insufficient. 
The Frendh manufacturers, too, are singularly negligent in keeping 
their machinery in proper repair; if any part becomes deranged 
or defective, they usually persevere in working with it, till it 
becomes so ffioroughly out of order, that it is unable to perform the 
work even in an imperfect manner,and repair becomes either impos- 
sible or amounts in cost nearly to the original price. They are also 
equally injudicious in their selection of a moving power. Steam is 
comparatively but seldom used ; water-wheels, yherever currents 
can be obtained, are established ; in level districts horses are con* 
stantly employed, and occasionally even manual labour. In tlie 
department de la Seine Infdrieure there are lt>9 spinning-mills 
situated on the small streams. In Akace, where those cottons are 
maifufactured which are most likely to rival die English, the 
streams of water are equally sought after to set the wheels in 
motion; hardly any steam-engines are known, and even their most 
extensive manufactories have been built upon the mountain toi;- 
rents, which descend from ffie Vosges, and are Aus exposed to all 
the inconveniences! which arise from the alternate ovetdowjng and 
failure of these streams. 

The country round Losle is a dead .flat,.and here recourse is had 
to horse-power, or die more uncertain 'action of wind ; sixty wind- 
mills, principally u&ed for exjpresiing oil from poppies, rape, and 
trefoil, may.be. seen at onetime on leaving Lble by one gate ; but 
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are not above ten or twelve 3 team-eagi«es in die town. 
Indeed St. Quentin i$ almost the only considerable manufacturing 
town in France, in ydiicb the ateam-engines bear any proportion 
to the number of milla. Them are here twenly-four in the whole, 
of which all but two or three are used in the cotton mills, 
la the department de la Seine there are—* 

la Paris ... 35 

Airondissement de Soeaux • 8 

de Stl Denis » * 8 

51 

Of these, several are used at Charenton and the other iron manu- 
factories ; some for raising water, and one of less than half horse 
power for grinding chocolate. 

This unwillingness to employ steam, which not only adds to the 
expense of spinning, but prevents the tin ead from being so regular 
from a want of uniformity in die motion, may be attributed 
partly to the high price of the machines, partly to the badness of 
die iron and die workmanship, whence accidciltb repeatedly OCClir, 
which naturally tend to deter others from setting them up. The 
low rate of wages also renders manufactureis less attentive to that 
economy of manual labour, which has so much contributed to die 
prosperity of the English manufacturer. * 

Inditfereut as the machinery still is, it was yet in a worsc*^ 
stale when M« Chaptal came into office under the Iinpciial 
government. By his exertions, and by the encouragement which 
that government gave to every branch of industry, that might tend 
to injure England, vast improvements were elfecttgi ; and though 
much remain^ to be done, to put them on a footing of equality 
with the Britisl^ manufacturer, yet great temporary results were 
obtained. Since that time, howevey, and especially within the last 
two or ^ree years, an important alteration has taken place in die 
prosperity of the .'cotton trade, o ^Wthin this last period taxation 
iii» not been diminished, nor the rate of wages lowered; die ma- 
ebinmyr has not sensibly improved, nor has a larger quantity of the 
raw article been imported, nor its price been diminished, and yet die 

* The fc^lowing eitr&cts from M. Chiptal’s official returns show in what state liio 
cotton (nadHliory 181S; bow variable it was, and bow cs«:eedlngly bad some 

must have bow* gbleetiiig the departments wheae most cotton was spun ; 

Spindlss. Kilos of thread. 

Peparmri de I’Aisne , . 61440 • ei84d(> 

Gar4 . . 1980 . 98,185 

xsaio . . . atio . aSiaro 

W* • • 98»831 » 100,964 

• * *111439 . 54^,000 

Sekv! . . 153,448 , * 800,000 

Haats Vieane • f656 , 6,^190 


prices 
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prices of manufacture go^s have seasibly dediae. Tlirough- 
out France, eKc4)t in Alsace and at Tarare^ the manufacturers 
universally complain of the badness^of the trade ; very great reluct 
tance is shown to. erect any new mills; and in some places^ at 
Paris especially, >mgftiy factories, particularly where steam is not 
employed, have been abandoned, as not affording sufficient profit 
for the capital employed. 

Such is their state notwithst^pdH^ the protection given to them 
by the total prohibition of all cotton goods, with the exception of 
yellow India nankeen. They attempt, nevertheless, to weave the 
finest muslins, and ffierefore must necessarily have recourse to 
foreign countries for the required supply of material. AccOrd- 
^ugly, at Lisle, where, as it i^a frontier town, juggling is easy, 
many of the cottoii^spinners spin a sm^U quantity of fine cotton, 
under cpver of which they sell a very large quantity of English 
cotton, imported through Belgium. And at Tarare, where 
the great establishments for muslins are situated, orders have 
been given to the custom-house officers not to molest the manu- 
facturers, many of whom use nothing but English yam in weaving 

those articles. 

Before the revolution, France was dependent principally on 
England for the cotton goods she consumed. The average value 
of her im|)ort8* from England, during 1787 , 1788 , 1789 , was 
38 , 9 () 2,466 francs, of which near £ 5 , 000,000 was in cotton. Since 
that time the importations of the last article have gradually dimi- 
nished. On an average of six years, ending 1812 , the whole of the 
cotton manufactured goods imported from every quarter, was only 
1 , 472,028 frajics, and in the four years 1820 , £ 1 , ££, £ 3 , the 
average w^as only 133,670 francs. !^sides, however, that which 
pays duty, a large quantity has always been illegsdly imported, and 
at no time more than at present, when, notwiffistanding all the 
exertions of the custom-house officers, France; is mandated with 
English cotton manufactured Voads.t 

TV 

* * Totiil average imports vi France from £ugla»d 58,96*iA66 

Of manufactured goods about • » ao,(l00,000 

• 28,S6«,466 

Total exparts to England •' • . % .'93,486330 

Manufactured • • > .> . 5tO(K),00(> * 


t InroBTs. 

Kilos. 

Baw cotton. Vaiiw. 

tmo . 20303,114 

1821 • 21336,615 53,279,296 

1822 ^ . 21,572,412' • 61,750,829 

1823 . 20,353,152 48,019,970 

Average 20,928,823 50,157,391 


28^486,330 


Kilos. 

Mamifactuiad. 

26,110 

27,365 

14,065 
• 18,867 


Value. 
241,160 
273, 65<^ 
79,222 
140,650 
183,670 
ExroRls. 
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The woollen manufectoriesi which are next^in importance to 
the eotton^ front them in one material circumstance, the 
ikcilky mth which the raw article can be procured. As upwards 
of three-fourths of the wool consumed in France is of native 
growth, a very considerable proportion of*' the woollen goods, 
especially of me coarser kinds, is made by the peasantry for their 
own use, and sometimes for sale. The public manufactures, if 
such a town be allowable, are also very extensive, principally 
shUated at Louviers, Sedan, and Abbeville, for the liner clotlis ; 
Elbceuf, Carcassonne, and Lodeve (department de rHmuH)for 
dte coarser, and Rlieims and Paris in addition to the other branches 
are distinguished for the veils, shawle, and otiier articles, which 
<aio there made of Merino wool, 

< It was hi Elbceuf that almost the fiiat attempts were made in 
France to establish the manufactufe of woollen goods. Some 
old painted glass, which escaped the ravages of the revolution, still 
remains in the of St. Etienne, which was built in the year 

1^2484 Them ate yet visible upon it, figures representing wea- 
wia, n iomn, and beam ; and on another window in the church 
of St, Jean, which was given by the company of clothiers of 
Elbmuf, in the year* 1466, maybe seen a machine for shearing 
tile cloth, and anotiier , with teazle beads, for raising the knap. 

The machinery is veiy defective. It was only m 1B()4 that the 
carding machines were introduced. The greater part of the spin^^ 
ning-mills too, are moved by water, or by horses. In Elboeuf 
and its vicinity there are several situated on the small streams^ — 
Upwards of twenty turned by horses; and only eleven steam- 
en^nes. ^ 

The greatest woollen manufacturer in France is M. Ternaux, 
late deputy of Paris, who leaves all competitors far behind, both 

as to capital and enterprize. He bas twenty^two different maim- 

factories, situated in different towns; — four at Rheims, two at 
Sedan, two at Louviers, at Lieg#, 8cc, Although possessed of 
fhe capital, which such manufactories must require, he has not 
thought fit to concentrate his establishments, nor even to havlb any 
pne of sufficient extent to repay the expense of a steam-engine. 

Exports. 

KUv 3 tnanofactured. Valoe, Kilos raw, Value. 

IBSO'* . J, 450,490 36,383, «10 10,868 38,000 

1831 . 1,168,346 19,788,514 15,797 55,390 

1833 • 1,168,119 30,668,358 13,996 49,884 

1823 . 131,477 35,890*740 34,489 85,710 

Average 387, 108 33,937,705 16,387 57.331 

Tbusleavibg nearly the whole lor home consumption. 

* 1/mg {devious to this epoch, Elbceuf wis leiiowned for its tapestry, a branch of 
trade which hus disappeared, not only there, but almost in every other lowrt pi Erauce, 
in Paris, wliere tbo Qobelins still continue^ r 

He 
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He now employs near 6,000 men, and twenty years ago he had 
upwards of 12,0(fo in his pay; the 6,000 now producing probably 
as much as the 12,000 then, owing to the use of improved 
machinery. Besides bis general trade as a clothier, M. Temaux 
has pursued with ^reat eagerness one particular branch, whicfa> 
till his time, was quite unknown in £urope-^the making of 
Cashmere shawls. He has imported with great difficulty, and 
at a considerable expense, a« certain num^ of the Thibet, 
Angola, and other oriental goats, from whose dmet those 
celebrated shawls are made. They have bred in France, and he 
has been very successful in increasing die number of his flock. 
The climate seems to suit them perfectly, and as their food is for 
the most part what other animals reject — such as horse-chesnutsi 
of which they are particularly fond, we^ ds, and similar trash — tbq 
expense of keeping them is but very small. He has a flock of 
upwards of 100 at his country-house at St. Ouen, near Paris; 
another somewhat larger in the Pyrenees; and one or two more 
of less extent in difterent pails of France. He sells besides, from 
seventy to eighty goats annually. As the quantity of dmef which 
each animal produces is not above three ounces and a half, he is 
trying vi^hether by a cross between the Thibet and Angola goats 
he may not be able to (detain a greater quantity, as at present he is 
of course unable to make many shawls ofthe pune dmaet. Nor 
would the speculation have succeeded, if indeed it has succeeded 
in a pecuniary point of view, were it not fqr the reputation his 
shawls enjoy ; as it is an idea generally received that they are 
made precisely of the same materials as the Cashmere shawls,^ 
which bear sc^high a price, and are so much esteemed in France.* 
Indifferent as the greater part of the machinery used in tlie 
woollen manufactories still is, some years ago k was even worse. 

While M. Chaptal was occupied in promoting the cotton trade, 

he endeavoured equally to sustain the wooljen manufactories, 
which he found a 'more easy^task, as the raw material was in great 
part to be found in France, while the cotton could only be ob- 
tained at a great additional price, and with very considerable dif- 
ficulty. M. Chaptal’s first object was the improvement of the 
macliinery, for which purpose he induced ^ very intelligent 
Scotchman, a Mr. Douglas, to come over France, where he 
introduced many machines, which were before almost, if not com- 
pletely, unknown. ^Fhese improvements, which were eagerly 
adopted by MM, Decretot and Temaux, were afterwards fol- 

• 

* Tlie fasliion for real Cashmere shawls hds now lasted very lortg, and by no means 
seehis to diminish. It has not been ^utomnion to pay flrom £d00 to £1000 for a single 

shawl. , 

' ... 
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kmved by others, of less, coasequcmce i|B(teedj due to the skill of 
MM. Dbbo sad Richard. . however, thd strewn of im* 

provenaent ^^most stopped, has since been done, and the 

French ardzans, sattsoi^ with what has been already effect, ap» 
pear but little desiroUB of seeking for, or adopting, tiiose numerous 
uaprovenients.in machinery, which every day produces in Eng- 
laiid. In gisat measure protected from foreign competition, both 
in the woollen and cotton, trade, by alnrost total prohibitions, they 
seem contented to supply the market for home ^nsumption only, 
and hardly even attempt to enter into competition with the Eng* 
lish manufacturer in foreign markets.* 

The 

* Purini^ the 18222 oud 1823 the imports and exports of wool have been as 
folloivs:^ ^ 



Kilos* 

Value. 

1822. Imports. — Raw . . . 

9,127,056 . 

. 24,305,807 

Manufactured 

. 70,949 . 

. 575,987 


9,198,605 

24,881,794 

1823; Imports.-- Raw . . . 

5,490,876 . 

. 12,729,339 

Manufactured 

. 47,215 . 

. 369,014 


5,538,091 * 

13,098,3.)3 

1822: Exports.—^Raw . . . 

522,522 

. 1,965,196 

Manufactured 

l,tH>8,625 

20,156.380 

' 

1.621,147 

22,121,576 

1823. Exports.— Raw . . . 

489,342 . 

. 2,080,150 

Manufactured 

. 996,495 . 

. 18,598,040 


1,485,937 

20.678,190 

Average Imports*— Haw • • * 

7,309,266 

18,517,573 

Manufactured 

. 59,082 

472,500 


%368.348 

18,990,073 

Average Expoi^*— Raw • • • 

. 505,938. 

2,022,673 

Munufucturcdi, 

«047,560 

19,377,210 


1,553,498 

21,399,683 


these Importations it is calculated that France annually produces about 
33jtM)0»00&kll^ of. unwashed ^ol — of which 

80Qy<W Merinos, . . . at 4 frs. per kilo. 

4,<KXl,OO0 Metif$‘ cross between Merino and common . 3 

^2O9lOQtl:€0i|tmgri» a . s . . . 2 

It is that^ool loses two-hftbs of ita weight on waahuigrwhlcdi would leave 

22t800«0CiD 1^00 of native wool tp be added to a^ut 7,300,000, t)ie annual importa- 
tion— riiuf ftnuisbing in all about 30,00d,0^ kilos of wool to the manu&ctarer. The , 
value of the aaiw material is abbot 100,000,000 frss (£4,000,000), which is considerably 
more than dpubled before h; leaves the nnumCactuter^shanda, whp, it is calculated, sells 
the goods far SdO|^00O/)CK> frs. (£lO,iOOO,POO.) Of this not one-thirteenth is sent 
abrp^ the average vjtlue of the maitttfactareth^pds exported being only 1 9^577,210 


^^{kpse exports the greater pai't are of the Mit species of cloth^ as they cannot 

stand 
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The silk manufactures of France are less extensive, ind more 
confined to particular districts, than either the cotton or the 
woollen trade, ^fhey originated at Tours, under Louis XL, in 
the fifteenth century, whence they gradually spread over the 
south of France. Henri IV . conceiving the warm climate of Pro- 
vence more suitable *to the silk-worm than the colder atmosphere 
of Touraine, encouraged by every means in his power the culti- 
vation of the mulberry-tree in the former province. His exertions 
were successful, and now a large part of the population of the 
ten departments on the banks of the Rhone, and ^e departments 
de rHerault, de l'lndpe,*and Loire, in different proportions, are 
occupied in different branches of this manufacture. There are, 
on an average of many years, about 6,150,000 kilos of coccoona 
produced in the eleven first-mentioned departments, and about 

30,000 in that of the Indre and'ljoire# making altogether some- 
thing under 3,2(X),000, valued at 13,G00,000 ffancs. This pro- 
duces, when washed and spun, about 

280.000 kilos of raw silk, 

160.000 kilos of organzined silk, 

valued at 23,600,000 francs. About an equal value is imported 
from foreign countries, making about 47,000,000 frs. (in value) 
of silk, in thread, furnished to tiie manufactories. 

The n^st important of these are situated at Lyons, where 
almost every species of silk goods is made. That town, however, 
is more particularly celebrated for its etoffes, especially those in- 
tended for furniture.^ In its neighbourhood however, at the vil- 
lages of St. Etienne and St. Chuinand, and the vicinity, almost all 
the silk ribbands consumed in Frace are woven. 

At Avignoi> they make principally satins, levantines, airf taf- 
fetas; at Nismes, stockings, gauzes, crapes, mixed goods, &c.; 
and at Gauges, and the other towns in the GJwennes, tliey are 


stand the competition of the English manufacturer in tlie coarser kinds. The principal 
exports of 1822 and 1823 were — * • 

182?. 1823. 

, Cloth . . 12,390,260 fnincs . 13,643,420 francs. 

Casimirs and Merinos 1,138,905 . . * 187,800 

Serge . . . 804,^0 . . . 1,124,320 

Shawls . . 4,674,250 . , . 2,763,000 

• The trade of Lyons has undergone great fluctuations, and irts somewhat curious to 
observe bow, at different epochs, the number of individuals ent^loyed thero'ln this ma- 
nufacture has varied. 

Looms. Workmen. 

In 1786 . . 15,000 . . 

1789 . . 7,600 . . . 12,700 

Omitting the EevoluUon. * 

1800 . . 3,500 . • 5,800 

1812s . . 10,720 . . . 15,506 

III tlie whole Department. 1824 • • 24,000 


principally 
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principally occupied with hosiery* The manufacture of TouVs, 
^hcre, as w^e have already mentioned, the silk trade began, is coi^* 
£ned to stuffs for furniture, and some few other articles of little 
importance. 

Next to Lyons, Paris is the town in which the greatest variety 
of silk goods IS made, though the larger par^ of the products of 
that capital are objects of luxury* Out of about 18,600,000 francs 
worth of silk annually exported from Paris, nearly 8,000,000 
come under the class of objets de luxi. The total value of the 
silk goods made in .France does not exceed 110,001X000 frs. 
(‘<£4,200,000,) of which about 30,000,000 (£ljaO(>flOO) is ex- 
ported-^the trade having, if there is any variation, rather dimi- 
nished* 

The French have long been supposed to be unrivalled in the 
siHi moiilfacture. Obviovs causes have contributed to give them 
a superiority, in this respect over England; foi', besides the other 
disadvantages under which the English manufacturer labours, of 
a high rate of wages and high taxation, he has to import the 
raw material, much of it either from France itself, or from its 
immednile neighbourhood — the north of Italy; while the duty 
knposed upon silk, 5s. Bd. per lb. upon raw, and 135. Bd* upon 
organzined, was so heavy as to put the price of manufactured 
articles beyond the reach of that class of persons who, i^n France, 
are among the principal consumers. Yet, even under these disad- 
vantages, by our superior skill and superior machineiy, our manu- 
facturers contrived to produce articles which, in appearance, were 
equal to the French goods, though inferior in quality, thus in 
some measure compensating for the larger quantity of silk which 
the French manufacturer could afford to put into hir goods. And 
those heavy duties being now removed, there cannot be a doubt 
but that we shall* be able in this, as in every other trade, to drive 
the foreign manufacturer out of the cnarkeU 
1 Tliottgh the manufactories of flax and hemp are considerable, 
yet, as wy enter into no comfietftion with ours, and we are 
already in danger of exceeding our limits, we shall pas^ them over 
eadi in a single sentence. 

Flax to- the value of 30,0TO,000 frs. (19 home and 1 foreign) 
is given to ^th^oweav^, which sells manufactured for about 
75,000,000^ and goods to the value of about 25,000,000 more are 
worked up in their cottages by the peasantry. 

They estimate that about 3^,000 quintals of hemp are grown 
in France, valued at 30,000,000 frs* Five millions moi;e in value 
are imported; and, Vhen manufactured, the whole is estimated at 
ll0,0(K),0p0 frs.; t5 which must again be added the cottage pro- 
ducts, which are 35,000,000 frs. more* : 

Tlie 
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Th<B principal manufeotpres for ^ese t^’o articles are in Nor* 
mandy^ Brittany, Dauphin4, Mayenne; and also in Picardy— 
demitmeilts de I’Aisiie and du Nord. 

We have now, with a minuteness which may appear tedious^ 
but in which we have thought ourselves warranted by the impor-* 
tance of the subject* and the authenticity of our materials, pre- 
sented our readers with the state and products of the French 
manufactures under tha unfavourable circumstances in which 
their very indifferent machinery*places them. There can be no 
doubt but that the heads of the different establishments are very 
desirous to import from England those machines to which our 
superiority is in some measure owing ; but they find impediments 
thrown in their way, first, by tlje restrictive laws of this country, 
and next, by the heavy duties in France, which they in general 
despair of overcoming. Instead of slmwing any disposition to 
diminish these duties, the French government has lately increased 
them upon steam-engines, almost the only machine which may 
legally be exported from Great Britain, from 15 to 30 per cent.f 
and the last* law imposes upon all other machinery an ad valorem 
duty of 15 per cent, on the declared value, both liable to be sub- 
sequently increased should the * Comit6 Consultatif des Arts et 
Manufactures’ think either that it has been stated too low, or that 
It can afford a higher duty* Notwithstanding these very heavy 
duties, many steam-engines have been brought over frmh England, 
as the French importer can calculate the precise sum he is to pay, 
and the time that must elapse before the order can be executed* 
The other machines are on a totally different footing. A high 
premium must be paid in order to have them smuggled out of 
England — one#year, and sometimes two, elapse after the maker 
has delivered them to the agent here and receivetf the price, be- 
fore an opportunity of exportation occurs. Thfe article is fre- 
quently sent over to France piecemeal, and parts are lost, or much 
damaged, so that they are obliged to be leplaced by inferior 
work. We have repeatedly conversed with many French manu- 
facturers, Who have uniformly expressed their anxiety to obtain 
Engfish machinery, and their expectation of great improvement 
in the manufactures should they obtain it. They have also 
unanimously declared that hardly any machinei^ except steam- 
engines are exported from England, and thatuthey were unac- 

I uainted with any mills in which there were more than one or two 
English machines, which were used as models. With all these 
impediments, it is not wonderful that the French manufacturers 
remain contented with the very indifferent machinery furnished 
tWm by Uie native workmen, or endeavour to obtain English 
^ 1817— Slst April, ISIS. 
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SHTtbeans iamake the mackineiy on the spot* This plaa» ho^yever, 
i» seldom succesafiiL There k at St. Denis an esti^lkhment 
for weaving bypowerlooms^of which there are i03> aboriginally 
made by English workmen. We saw them in less than ten months 
after ttey had been finished, and then almost every wheel in every* 
loom was damaged — there was scarcely one m which several cogs 
were not br^dsan, and these were generally replaced by wood, either 
beeaose the French were unable neatly to solder fresh iron cogs, 
Of because they found wood less cnipensive. 

Kotwithatanding, however, these disadvantages, and the an^siety « 
on the part of im manufacturers, it is not believed that any 
encQur^ement will readily be given, either by the government or » 
by the chantb^fs, to the importation of machinery. The pro*^ 
Mieto^ of the iron mines are ttiroughout France almost all 
Royalisir, afnd as by far (he greatest part pf the ore is smelted 
vrilh wood instead of coal, they are combined in interest with the 
pnasftssors of all the woods and forests. Among these are to be 
found eveiy emigrant who has recovered any property, and there 
are few who did not find on their return, either in 1802 or 1814, 
sofhe portion of their ancient possessions in the hands of the 
governmenti by whom it was restored to them. During the 
reigdi of anarchy in Fiance, as neither the National Assembly, 
tho Coiiveutknii nor the Directory ever obtained a ppce at all 
apftvoachin^ to the real value for the confiscated properties, they 
were unwilling to sell the woods, which they were able to manage 
with less difficulty than arable land.’*' Thus there remained in 
the hands of the imperial government some portion of the pro- 
nierty of almost every individual who had emigrated during the 
Kevotution. Unwilling as the present government in France 
must necessarily be to propose any measure which might tend to 
the injury of this class, the chamber of deputies, of which a 
very large proportion consists of landed propfietors, is of course 
miich more.reluetant to adopt a plan^ which, while it might improve 
the situation of* the manufacthrers, would injure themselves. 
Besides, throughout France, the inhabitants of tlie towns aud 
lecniiiiifeoturing districts have generally been, and are still, more 
iftelined to fevour revolutionary principles than the peasantry and 

M.l rf iU M l i m 1 .. . I. ..■I,.!. 

♦ The foieiiU'la Frikice exirem^Iy extensive. Tliey are estimated 

Bei« tHiiiisk (uiiderwood) o, 1^6,000 

Bills de futale (fore;»t trees) 460,000 

BofS dc (erownr kndik) 1 ,486,000 

' 7,0? 2, hectares:, 

tU^ uhok extent of France hein^ 52.000, OdO, excluding Corsica* The atifm^l cut is 
s^KiOt 353,600 — ouc-tweiitiotli per amiuiii. The hectare is equal to rtvo acres, one rood, 


and a h action. 
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their landlords, who conmose, however, the large majority of the 
population of Franpe. Lyons, especially since the siege it under- 
went in 1703, when it was more actuated by a spirit ot opposition 
to the Convention than by any Royalist feeling, Rouen, and St. 
Quentin have always ^beeii distinguished for their adherence to 
the liberal party. A great part of the population of Alsace, 
Nismes and Montpellier is Protestant, and indisposed towards the 
reigning dynasty ; in Paris many of the capitalists aud most of 
the manufacturers are actuated •by the same political principles. 
The same remark does not apply to Lisle.' In tliat town, and in 
all the surrounding country, the spirit of royalism has always been 
displayed, and never more strongly than in 1815, when Louis 
X V III. passed through that CQpntry on his retreat to Ghent. 

These political considerations (considerations which are not 
likely soon to disappear) will probably prevent any arrangement 
w'hich would admit manufactured iron at a low duty, and thus di- 
minish the demand for the produce of the national mines. Even in 
1817 and 1818, when the royalist interest did not predominate in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the duties on steam-engines were 
doubled, and no exertions of the manufacturers since have been 
able to obtain any diminution. 

Thus prevented from having recourse to foreign nations for the 

machinery of which they stand in need, the French manufacturers 

are obliged to depend upon their own artizans for the necessary 
supply. In most instances the machinery is made on the spot, 
and put up by workmen employed by the manufacturer, as there 
are scarcely any individuals in France who make either cotton or 
woollen machines to any great extent. Some of the witnesses 
examined before the committee spoke of M. Calla’s manufactory 
at Paris as being of great importance — at that time he did not 
employ fifty men. The other establishments, an9 they are very 
few in number, are in general dven smaller. 

Of those out of Paris, the Igrgjst is Mr. Dixon’s, department 
du Haut Rhin, where there are nearly 300 workmen employed, 
about, twenty of whom are English. His machinery is greatly 
inferior to English, and his prices are double. 

We have already alluded to the two great manufactories of 
steam-engines at Charenton artd Chaillot. At ttie first, (MM. 
Manby, Wilson, and Co.) there are 400 workinefl employed, 250 
of whom are English. Most of the iron is imported from Great 
Britain, consequently the engines and rolling mills (the only two 
articles they make), though double in price, ynay be equal in 
quality to those malde in England. At Chaillot there are not 
above fourteen English workmen, and 250 French. The ma- 
chines, which are of the s^e nature as those at Charenton, 
partake of alF tKe defects which dower the value of French, ma- 
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chhiery — a fact allowed by Messrs. Edwards and Jennings, the 
two Englishmen who conduct the establishment. There are no 
other manufactories in France of a similar nature which can com- 
pete with these.’^' 

The difficulties under which the Frenck engineers labour are 
very considerable — none perhaps greater than the high price and 
inferior quality both of coal and iron. This high price arises, not 
so much from the deficiency of either, as from the unskilful man- 
ner in which the mines are woriced aiid the expeni^e attendant on 
the transport of the minerals. 

France is very rich in iron mines. Her mountains, the Ar- 
dennes, Vosges, Jura, Puy de Dome, Pyrenees, &c. 8cc., all 
abound with this mineral ; and numerous forges, estimated in all 
at about 250, have been built, principally in the departments des 
Ardennes, dti Cher, du XJ At6 tfOr, de la Dordogne, de la Haute 
Maine, du Nievre, de la Haute Sa6ne. There are besides 100 
forges d la Catalane, and about 900 feiix d^affinerie, for refining 
the metal, producing nearly 75,000,000 kilos per annum. But, * 
with the exception of that found near Beffort (Bas Rhin), the 
quality is very inferior to that of English iron. It is in general 
too brittle to be employed in machinery. 

For copper, lead, and tin, France must be almost entirely de- 
pendent on foreign nations. Copper is only found in any con- 
siderable quantities at Baygorri (Basses Pyr6nees), and at Chessy 
and St. Bel, near Lyons. A small supply is also derived from a 
few mines in the departments des Hautes Alpes and du Haul 
Rhin. Lead is found in the departments de TArriege, de la Haute 
Loire, and du F'inisterre ; and tin is found near St. Omer, but the 
whole product of these mines is quite insufficient to answer the 
demand in France, and zinc is frequently substituted for copper, 
especially for sheathing ships.f 'JThe fields of coal in France are 

inexhaustible, 

— t.. — ^ ^ ^ — 

* Mr. Cock<*icll, at Liege, has established a very extensive manufactory, botli of 
woollen macliiiiery 4 ind ul steam-engines. The latter are made at Seroing, a few miles 
from Liege, on the banks ot the Meuse. The former palace of the Prince BLhop has 
been converted into a manufactory^ ^nd Mr. Cockerell employs between 600 and 700 
men there. In the town of Liege he has about !StOO men, who are principally engaged 
in making inachinery and hydraulic presses. In this latter branch* Mr. Coc- 
kerell has mos^raportaiit falling otf in the demand. He now makes twenty sets 

of wrooHen jpl^ines, where he formerly (before the peace) made 350 or 400. During 
the war, l^nee was open to him, and nearly one half of his supply went to that country ; 
the remidnder was sent to Saxony, Prussia, and otlier parts of Germany. He attributes 
this great dliainution in tlte demand for his machines, partly to the high impbrt duties 
imposed by Prance, partly to Russia having pmhibited all foreign cloth from entering 
her territories ; but principally to the intrr^uction of British tloUi into Germany, of 
such qualities and at such prices as compIet(^y to baffle the competition of tiie German 
manufacturers, 

'f Besides the mines that are actually workedisthere arc many others which exist, but 
which, owing to the impediments thrown in the way of s{)ccalatbrs 6y thC government, 
have not ycl been opened. By the French law, all minerals ol every kind belong to the 

crown. 
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inexhaustible, and tlie collieries very numerous. They are to^ be 
found ill the nortli ;iear Valenciennes and Lisle — near the banks 
of the Allier — in the department du Puy de Dome, de TAveyron, 
du Cantal, and in iiiany other places. Many of them, however, 
are not worked, in greaU^^sure owing to the dilEculty of carrying 
the coal away when brought to the surface. 

The difficulty of transport, which occasions such injury to the 
commercial, and manufacturing interests of F'jcance, is so great, that 
much time must elapse, and much expense be incurred, before it 
can possibly be remedied. The advantage of water-carriage has 
been so long and so fully recognized in ^gland, that canals have 
now been cut in every direction. In France, the want of commer- 
cial intercourse and of capital, Uie ruin entailed upon multitudes 
by Uie Revolution and the fuiious contest which ensued, when the 
arts of peace were abandoned for those ^if war, to the utter de- 
struction both of private and public wealth, checked, if not 
entirely extinguished, that spirit of enterprize, without which works 
of such iiatiomd importance, and of such doubtful pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the speculators, as canals have always proved to be in 
France, can never be undertaken. 

If we except an abortive attempt by Francis I. to unite the 
Bey of Biscay and the Mediterranean, and the Canal de Briare, 
which was bcigun by Henri IV. and finished by Louis XIII. the 
first canal cut in France was the canal de Languedoc, and as it 
was the first, so even now it is the most important. In the de- 
partments du Nord*' and du Pas de Calais there are fourteen 
canals; in the other parts of France there are ten or eleven 
fiiiislied, but ill kept up, little frequented, and the tolls not suffi- 
cient for the ordlnaiy repairs. In those two departments, how- 

crown, and the onl^r advantage tlic proprietor of the su’d enjoys, is tlfc having the refusal 
of the mine at the rent fixed upon it by th« crown surveyors. There is great difficulty 
s(jn>otimcs in even obtaining the leave of the crown to sink a shaft upon the property of 
the individual, who is anxious to uiidertakctthe^peculation, and to pay the rent usually 

demanded, a certain poition of the gross product. The Comte Alexandre de B has 

been vainly seeking this penniFsion for a Ictid mine on his estate in Brittany for upwards 
of ten years. 

The imports of these metals, of coar'»e, are very considerable : — 

IRON. 



Imports. 

Eiforis. 


Kilos. 

Value, 

Kilos. ^ 

Value. 

1822 . 

. 1.%616,818 

6,772,640 

3,032,333 

2,714,627 

1023 . 

. 14,806,880 

5,328,222 

COPPER. 

3,568,4.61 

3,601,207 

1822 . 

. 0,023,904 

10,265,944 

231,886 

1,075,277 

1823 . 

. 3,987,736 

8,126,761 

TIN. 

178,9(;i4 

228.793 

1822 . 

784,166 

1,550,848 

24,784 

93,676 

1823 . 

807,676 

1,692,998 

21, .362 

68,988 


* The length of tjic canals in this dcftartnient is one- sixth of the lenglli of all the 
canals in Fiance. 


E K ^ 


ever. 
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ever, where they are sufficiently numerous to maintain a constant 
communication from one part of the country, to another, they are 
much more used, and therefore much more productive. It is re- 
markable that those departments are highly flourishing, and that 
land there bears a higher value than in almost any other. In the 
department du Nord it is estimated at 69 fr* 56 c. per hectare, in 
that of la Seine (Paris) at 216, and in that of La Seine Inftrieure 
(Rouen) at 67 fr. 85 c. while the general average through France 
is only 28. ' ^ 

Many difficulties conspire to prevent the French from making 
much use of their rivers for commercial purposes ; in the summer 
the water is deficient, in die winter the current is too strong. 
The boats on the Rhone are abo’iit 150 tons burden, and it some- 
times requires thirty-six horses for eighteen days to tow them from 
Marseilles to Lyons.^ They have been known to be even six weeks 
in their passage. All the other rivers, even the Garonne above 
Bourdeaux, and the Seine above Rouen, labour under similar dis- 
advantages# We ourselves saw the latter river in the month of 

J uly last, when, five miles below Paris, there was not more than 
from eighteen inches to two feet of water. The want therefore 
of canals and navigable rivers in most parts of the kingdom com- 
pels the inhabitants generally to have recourse to the roads for the 
conveyance even df the more bulky articles of merchandize. The 
raw cotton is transported by land from the Havre to Alsace, a dis- 
tance of 440 miles, and the manufactured article is sent in caravans 
to Paris, upwards of 400 miles. 

The roads which are thus in such general use, are neither as 
numerous, nor kept in as good order as might reasonably be ex- 
pected. The routes royales, which lead directl/from Paris to the 
principal towps, are generally of great width, but the centre only 
IS paved/ and that seldom of a breadth sufficient to admit of two 
carriages passing each other, and being made with a very con- 
siderable curv^, it frequently Jiappens that a heavy laden diligence, 
or waggon, is overturned by one wheel remaining on the pavement, 
and the other sinking into the unpaved part on the side, rwhich is 
almost totally neglected, and becomes quite impassable in wet 
weather, and ^uring winter. 

The other jpoads — routes d^partementales and routes vicinales, 
which are kept up, the first by the department, the second by the 
parishes, are in general in very bad order, and it is hardly ever 
possible to travel along the latter in a carriage.*^ 

The French government is, however, anxious to improve the 
situation of the country, and has formed many plans for im- 

* Dupin (Force Commerciale) states that France with a superficies three tiroes as 
great as that of England, only allows one-thTrd as much for th« roads. The conse- 
«)oences must be evideut. 


proving 
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proving the internal navigation. We have now lying before us a 
report drawn uj) by the * Administration des Fonts et Chaussfes/ 
for the information of the French ministry, in which are enume- 
rated all the canals which are finished — all those on which they are 
at work, and all those Vhich they recommend to be undertaken. 
As, however, they acknowledge that many of the canals are laid 
down merely on an inspection of the map, without considering 
what local difficulties may prevent the execution, and as the esti- 
niates amount to upwards of 1,000,000,000 francs, (c£44,l 60,000) 
it is obvious that much encouragement for the present cannot be 
derived from their intentions.* 

In this country we can hardly conceive how much France 
suffers by this want of internal nSvigation. There is at present a 
tract of country bounded on the north by^the Loire, on the west 
by the great southern road, on the south by the canal de Lan- 
guedoc. and on the east by the Rhone, from 200 to 215 miles wide, 
and from 220 to 200 long, through which there is only one road 
on which post-horses can be ibund, and across which DO one Can&l, 
or large navigable ^iver passes. Though rich in mineral and ve- 
getable productions, all industry is checked for want of means of 
tixport, and by reason of its small internal consumption. As few 
of the proprietors reside habitually on their estates, the consump- 
tion of th^ifoducts of the country is chiefly confined to the lower 
classes. This state of things is strikingly pourtrayed by an un- 
suspicious witness, M. Coidier, one of the most skilful of the 
French civil engineers, in his able work Sur les Fonts et 
Chauss^es. After expatiating upon the superior advantages of 
luigland, derivec^ from the enterprising spirit and real patriotism 
of its inhabitants, and then upon her internal communications, he 
says — 0 

' Je parcours apres uiie longue absence les departeniens du Jura, de 
I’Aiii, de Saone et Loire, du Rhone, et les provinces interieures du 
royannie — je trouve les clicmins ''^ciifaux, les rivieres, les fleuves dans 
I’ancien 6tat de nature; on n’arrive d’une contree h. I’autre que par des 
directions forcees et difliciles. En secartant des grandes routes entre- 


* Of the canals wliich aie in progress, the most important arc — 

Caiiul de Monsieur, ’ • 

Parallel with tlie Rhine, which will facilitate the cxportad«ti of the Alsace ma- 
nufactures both to Paris and Marseilles. 
f!anal de Bourgogne, 

Joining the Canal de Monsieur with the Seine by v/ay of Dijon. 

Canal lateral de la Loire. 

Canal du Due de Berry. 

Striking off from the Loire near Tours, and passing by Bourges and joining the 
Loire again near Nevers. • 

(’anal de Bretagne. 

Canal dii Nivernois* • • 

To intersect the Nivernois, and give some means of communication to a district 
v„ in which hitherto all goods have been carried on horseback. 

£ £ 3 
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tenues^ on entre clans clcs esp6ces dc deserts ; on ne decoiivre plus que 
quelques ti‘aces des families qui ont illustr6 on "enriebi la France ^ on 
n’apperpoit que les mines de leurs demeures, ou des debris de domaines 
qui passent sans cesse de main en main^ ou $*exploitent par procuration 
au detriment du maitre et de la contr^e. J'ai^raverse plusieurs fois dans 
diff^rens d^pmliemens vingt lieues carr^es^ sans rencontrer un c^al, une 
route, une manufocture, et surtout une terre habitue. La campagne 
semble un exil abandonne aux malheureux ; ses interfcts et ses besoins 
sont m^connus, et sa d^tresse toujours croissante par le bas prix cles pro- 
duits et la difHculti^ des transports/ 

Nor can tjie coasting trade supply the deficiency of the inter- 
nal navigation. Divided as the difi'erent parts of the French 
coast are from each other by intervening nations, the produc- 
tions of the south can be safely conveyed to the north only 
through the interior <>f the country. The coast of Dauphinc, 
Provence; Langucdoc; and lloussillou; which abound with com- 
modities not produced in other parts of France, is so com- 
pletely separated by Spain from the rest of the French coast, 
that should internal communication fail, a war with Spain, or 
with England, would totally stop all expoll of their produc- 
tions. Nor is the western shore well calculated to facilitate 
coasting voyages. The violent storms that prevail in the bay of 
Biscay, and its womt of safe harbours, render that navigation ex- 
tremely dangerous.* In the north-west are to be found, indeed, 
Rochefort, Nantes, and Brest; still farther north the Havre, 
where by far the greatest part of the cotton- wool used in France 
is imported.. Beyond this the harbours are small, empty at low 
water, and calculated only for flat-bottomed vessels. 

To these natural disadvantages, which can cfnly be overcome 
by great exertions, the conduct of the French government adds 
others of a very serious nature. The principle of directing eveiy, 
even the most unimportant, step in local administration from 
Paris, arose principally duri^^g Revolution, and is now car- 
ried to such an excess that every alteration in every department 
must be referred to the central office at Paris, before it can be 
carried into efFect.f In nothing is the injury arising from this 
system more ^visible than in the roads and canals. Excepting 

* The' moutb otVUio A4our is closed by u bar, which it is very difficult to cross in 
stormy weather ; and there is no harbour of any size, between that and the mouth 
of the Gironde. 

f As a specimen of .the absurd excess, to which this principle of referring every thing 
to Paris is carried, take the following :~ 

A reward of six frSfics is due to the person killing a wolf. The certificate must 
be signed by the mayor of the emnmune ; thence transmitted to the sovis>pr4fet — 
from him to the pr^fet—thence to the iiieu^tre de rinterionre, by wl\oni an order is 
obtained from the ministre des iiiianccs for the payment of the reward. It then re- 
furiis by the same circuitous route ; and we kifbw an instance in which the reward wiis 
paid a year after it was diie. The |)aper cuusunied in all the official letters on the sub' 
ject was perhaps greater in value Uiau the rewjdrd ilsjelf. 
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the most trivial repairs, har41y any work, however necessary, can 
be executed, and» scarcely any new work can be commenced 
without permission of the board sitting at Paris. Nor are the 
sums provided for this purpose by any means sufficient for the 
objects to which th^. are destined. As the whole is voted at 
once by the Chaipbers, and is distributed through the minister, 
it may be conceived that a sum, which appears of considerable 
magnitude in the mass, becomes insigniheant and inadequate for 
'^*^yg*’®at purpose, when shared among eighty-six departments. 

1 he minute subdivision of authority is another evil connected 
vyith this, and productive of great delay, expense, and dissatisfac- 
tion. The 86 pr6fets, the 368 sous-pr6fets> and the 36,990 
mayors, are all struggling fo^ more authority, and discontented 
w'Uh that which they have ; while the inhabitants, who of course 
expect and think that they are entitled to a larger share of the 
Slini voted j than the minister thinks proper to allot to them, attri- 
bute their disappointment to the neglect of their interests, or the 
corrupt influence, which prevails at Paris. With these discordant 
elements little ^od can be expected to be done, and the exer- 
tions of the autlibrities are therefore much more directed towards 
preserving what exists, than the attempting any improvements. 
With regard to public works indeed, such as roads, bridges, and 
canals, engineers are named by government to reside in the dif- 
ferent districts, and to superintend the whole. By this mode 
uniformity of system is indeed obtained, but it is dearly purchased 
at the expense of so great an establishment as the Pants et 
Chausstes, and of the check which official interference gives to 
experiment, speculation, and enterprise. 

Let us noy? consider some circumstances which combine to 
give France, in some respects, a most decided advantage over 
England: of these the most essential is the cTimate. Various 
as it is in various parts of the*country, in general it is much more 
genial than in England. Mivcb^of the beauty of the colours of 
the cotton goods of Alsace, which wc have already remarked, is 
attributed to the influence of the climate. Nor is this less ad- 
vantageous at Lyons, where they consider the warm jiir as one 
of the principal causes, which improves the dyes of their silk 
goods, * • 

To this superiority of climate, also, in grea^ measure, is due 
the peculiar excellence of many of the productions of their soil, 
Com of all species, and potatoes, are universally cultivated in 
such abundance, that France is able not cyjly to supply itself, 
but to become an exporting country. Every species of cattle 
and of sheep is to be found IR the different provinces, and even 
the Merinos^ a, breed wiiich was long supposed to be almost pe- 

E E 4 culiar 
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culiar to Spain, are in considerable numbers* Wine, oil, and 
silk, are indigenous productions, and there is hardly a single ar-* 
tide, except cotton, which either the wants of the labourer, or 
the skill of the manufacturer requires, that France does not pro- 
duce- Fuel of every kind is in the greatest abundance. Coals 
in many places, surd in inexhaustible quantities. Woods of great 
extent, and so scattered over the whole surface of the country, 
that there is no great expense in transporting it, except for the 
supply of large towns. Even tiops, which in general are only 
grown in northern climates, are extensively cultivated in some 
parts of France^ We do not mention, as important, their forced 
substitutes for the productions of hotter regions. From* the 
beet-root they have extracted sug^, equal, if not superior in ap- 
pearance, though inferior in quality, to the cane-sugar; and 
instead of indigo,^ they, at one time, used the leaves of woad, 
which was cultivated to a great extent for that purpose in Lan- 
guedoc aud Provence, though for many subsequent years it was 
totally neglected. 

To these natural advantages must be addej^the situation of 
France. Through the Low Countries she can ^th ease transmit 
her manufactures to the whole of Germany; and, placed upon 

the Mediterranean, the Bay of Biscay, and the English Channel, 
she has a ready intercourse with Italy, Naples, and* Egypt for 
import of silk and cotton ; with Spain, for that of the line Me- 
rino wool ; indeed with all parts of the world for every article 
of commerce. 

The soil and climate of France render provisions very abun- 
dant ;t and the lower classes can live for a suni^hich, in Eng- 
land, would be considered quite insufficient to support life. In 
some parts of ^France, especially on the banks of the Allier, 
where at present there are extensive collieries, the labourers can 
live comfortably for about four, or at the utmost, five sous a day. 
In the neighbourhood of Bourd^aux,;]; about the same sum, or 

• Henri IV. prohibited, under pain of death, the use of indigo: during the Jr.te war, 
a successful attempt was made to restore the iormer dye. The experiment' was, how- 
ever, abandoned at the peace. 

f M. Chaptal estiRk.tes the pricesof provisions : — Number killed 

Wheat, at 1 8 frs. per hectolitre. Barley at 10 
Bye and Meslin, at 12 frs. Peas,Beans,&c.l8 
Maize, at 12 frs. Potatoes 3 

Sarrasin, 6 frs. 

The hectolitre in equal to « buth, 6 gait. 7 pimlt. *649. 

^ 4 Near one-third of all the wine made in Frai^e costs to the maker about three cen- 
tilths per quart—in English money three-tenths oT a penny. * < 


II Frs. Cell, j per year. 

Oxen 330 0 375,000 

Cows 100 0 482,000 

Calves 15 2,082,000 

Sheep 7 39,025,000 

Pigs 56 3,525,000 

Fowls 1 

Eggs 0 30 per dozen. 
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perhaps a little more, is sufficient ; and even at Lyons sixteen 
sous IS reckoned* an ample allowance. In many parts of the 
interior of the country, where there are no manufactories, and 
where the simple manners of the peasantry have not been 
corrupted, the price ^f provisions, of all kinds, is as low, if not 
lower, than on the Allier. In the manufacturing districts indeed, 
the increase of population has augmented the price. In general, 
however, fifteen sous is the u^sual sum expended. Within the 
towns it is sometimes a little more ; and in Paris they require 
near twenty-five, as the octroi, or municipal duties, are extremely 

The low price of provisions naturally occasions a low rate of 
wages. At Paris, where the^ are highest, the average rate may 
be about ^f. 50c. a day. In Rouen, ^ and the neighbourhood, 
men earn from thirty to fifty sous a day for fourteen hours clear 
work, — women from twenty to twenty-five. At Lisle and St. 
Quentin, nearly the same, perhaps somewhat higher* In gene- 
ral the wages in manufacturing provinces near the towns are 
from thirty to forty, — women about one-half. 

In the agricultural parts of France, there is great variety in the 

price of labour, according to the distance from Paris, or other 

^arge manufacturing towns. The highest is about twenty-five 
sous per day ; in the interior hardly ever above twenty, and fre- 
quently as low as fifteen. It is evident, then, that were the 
internal communications such as they ought to be, and were 
the French manufacturers possessed of those advantages which 
the English derive from skill, industry, and experience, a great 
part of Europf would become tributary to France. 

To counterbalance these advantages, there are others which 
England possesses, and to which her great superiority is princi- 
pally owing. Among these, the most important is her internal 
navigation. To enter into the detail would be as tedious as use- 
less ; it is sufficient to enumdk*at^, among her rivers, the Thames, 
the Humber, the Mersey, and the Severn ; all of which are more 
impbrtant than any river in France, except the Gironde. Among 
the canals, the Grand Trunk, with its branches, 180 miles ; the 
Grand Junction, 150 miles;, the Oxfor4^QP; besides these 
the whole of the country is intersected wittKdifferent ramifica- 
tions ; and there is not a town where any considerable manufac- 
tory is carried on, nor a mine where any mineral can be extracted, 
which does not communicate by water with that point where 
those commodities can be disposed of withrthe greatest facility. 
If we take into our calculation the greater superficies of France, 
she has only one-twentieth or the canals which this country pos- 
sesses. • 

Though 
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Though inferior in agricultural productions^ E^ngland is itiii- 
nitely superior to Frant:e in minerals. Iron, tin# copper^ lead, are 
all more abundant than is necessary for^ the consumption of the 
country, and a i considerable quantity is annually exported; and 
the abundance of coal, and the facility of transport, enable the 
proprietors of mines 44> smelt the ore at a very trifling expense, 
compared with the charges in Fiance. 

To Ihe^abundant capital existing in JSnglaud, much of our pros- 
perity may also< be attributed . W nate ver speculation is suggested 
—whatever plan is proposed— should it appear to afford any 
prospect of ultimate, though distant advantage, the necessary 
sum is immediately forthcoming to advance it, whether the sub- 
ject matter be canals, docks, raiiTretads, or mines^’’^ Nor is there 
greater difficulty in obtaining the capital .for cartying on the usual 
operatioiw of tmde. The large sums which are vested in some of 
die great manufactories, enabled the proprietors to produce goods 
in proportion to the capital engaged ; and as a very trifling profit 
upon each of tiie many thousand bales whicli are annually made, 
is sufficient to ensure them extensive returns, the^ are enabled to 
furnish the goods almost at prime cost. I'he same causes allow 
each intermediate vetidor to remain contented with a small proiit 
on each article, so that even the consumer is not called upon to 
pay a large advance upon the original price. * 

Nor, in comparing the two countries, should the characters of 
the people be disregarded. In England, the workmen in manu- 
factories are generally eager to dischaige their duties attentively, 
in hopes either of ineutal impioveinent, or of augmented wages. 
Among them are to be found many, who^e scientific knowledge 
is by no means despicable, and whose practical experience renders 
them capable of «suggesliug most useful inventions. Many, one 
mi^ht almost say most, of the improvements in the machinery 
used in Great Britain, have been introduced by mechanics, who, 
perceiving faults, .have discovered the means of correcting them. 
The wisK of many of the labouring mechanics in England, is to 
be able to set up in business for themselves, and iu order to fulfil 
this wish, they must first acquire a high character as woikinen. 

• We have now lyinVh- fUPe u*), a list of thcSpecuiulions at present afloat : 

KairRoads 


Gas Companies 12 

Foreign Mines 18 

Knglish ditto . 8 

Miscellaneous 53 


113 

having a 'iiibMribed capital of upwaids of £120,000,000. 

Tvio iiiithoiib weie rtciuiied for the northerii lail toad — in two da'ys sixteen woie 
tendered. 

U’ilO 
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The French, on the other hand, are deficient in perseverance, 
following the did plans which their predecessors left them, and 
not anxious to obtain new systems, or new machinery. 

The moral character of the workmen produces most important 
results in the products of the manufactures. , In 'England tliere 
is great anxiety to obtain distinction — the emulation of all is ex- 
cited, and the workmen conceive their own character, as well as 
that of their master, implicated, if they do not endeavour to excel 
not only all foreign rivals^ but also their own national competitors. 
Even according to the character which the French give of them- 
selves and us, the foregoing remarks must be tolerably accurate : 
for while they claim the merit of ingenious inventions, they allow 
that their original ideas are* perfected by the English. 

This same disposition also produces another 'most important 
result, in the quantity of work done in the same time, by the 
workmen of the two countries. In England, almost all manufac- 
turers work by the piece; in France, by the day. While the 
Frenchman rarely tries to exceed the least possible quantity which 
will obtain him his stipulated wages, the Englishman is always 
striving to do the greatest possible quantity in ii glv^n time. The 
masters in France, wlio have men of both nations m their em- 
ployment, calculate that the Englishmen generally do from 
one-fourth to one-third more than the French. But the EngUsh- 
iiien abroad, though able workmen, are in general persons of ex- 
tremely bad character, continually drunk,* constantly quarrelling 
and occasioning most serious complaints. If then, under these 
circumstances, they are able to execute so much more work than 
the foreign^irs, it is but reasonable to conclude that in Euglaud 
they must be much more efficient. 

The Germans, in Alsace, in some nieasur® resemble the Eng- 
lish, and the cotton manufacturers there, Mr. Dixon (Haut Rhiii) 
and Mr. Cockerell, at Liege, all unite in preferring them to any 
other continental workmen jft to skill, but their conduct is in 
general so bad, that except at Charenton, no master manufacturer 
has ventured to keep many of them together. 

We have reserved to the last, as tlie more immediate subject 
of this article, one other pokit in which tbs^uperiority of England 
over the continent is most manifest, and pKhaps the most strik- 
ing, we mean the machinery used in the different manufactories. 
Without entering into particulars, which might be tedious, it 

♦ At Messrs. Manbys* works, at ChareiUon, wher^^psome of the workmen receive 
£l« a week, hardly one has ever saved u farthing. They drink nothing but the most 
expensive wines, Btirgundv and Ch{|pipagiu*, and never leave the cabarets till the whole 
of their wages are exhausted. Two men cmploxed from Chaillot, in setting up a sfeaia- 
engiuc, drank eighteen bottles if wine in three hours, and a man and a boy iliank 
in a forlniglA. 

would 
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would be impossible for us to explain the peculiar merits of every 
different part of the English machinery. But thfe universal con- 
sent of all foreign manu&cturers as to their own inferiority, and 
, their desire of obtaining machines from England, or made upon 
English models, may be taken as good evidence of the truth of 
the assertion. It becomes then an object of serious consideration, 
whether such an alteration should be made in the existing laws> 
as would allow the foreign manufacturers to obtain at a reason- 
able rate, what they can scarcely now procure by any means^ and 
without which it is impossible that in many branches of our ma- 
nufactories, at least, they can rival us at all. Although possess^ 
ing many of the raw articles wanted in the manufacture, with the 
advantage of low wages, and low taxes, the Fren^ have hitherto 
been completely undersold by the British manufacturer. Should 
machinery,- however, be freely exported, this great advantage 
would be lost, and the two countries be put more nearly on the 
same footing. The benefit derived from this exportation would 
be principally confined to the London engineers, who alone, of 
the witnesses examined before the Committee, seemed anxious 
for the repeal of the prohibitory laws. The country engineers, 
who are engaged in providing machinery for all the great manu- 
facturing towns, universally declared that they had more orders 

than they could possibly execute for several years, so that the 
proprietors of mines may be quite confident of a constant demand 
for their ore. Yet the price of machinery being so much higher 
on the continent, it would be the interest of the foreign manu- 
facturer to offer such sums to the British engineer, as would in- 
duce him to give up his English orders to executf! those from 
abroad.* The English manufacturer would thus receive this 
double injury — he«vv’oiiId be delayed in receiving the machinery 
of which he stands in need, atid the foreigner would obtain those 
machines which would enable him to rival the English goods. 

That considerable injury would*'acJrue to the English manufac- 
turer, by extending this system of free trade to machinery, seems 
almost universally admitted; and the principal reason- hitherto 
assigned for the repeal is, that by withholding these maclnnes 
from the French, we..^Bmpel them to make them for themselves, 
and that ultimately iSiey will equal ours in excellence. In the first 
place, they have as yet only made a small quantity, and those of a 
very inferior quality, In the next place, supposing that in pro- 
cess of time they will gain skill and experience, that seems 
scarcely a reason for* giving them now^ what it must cost them 

* Tile unaniinous opinion of all the country Engineers was, that it is impossible to 
\ make good machines from drawings or models. We Ijnow that Mr. Cockerell and many 
others abroad, perfectly coincide in this opinion. < 
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much time to acquire, nor for enabling them at once to profit by 
the numerous e^^periments, and the many years labour of Great 
Britain, and by furnishing them with all our machinery^ place 
them in a single day on that very elevation, to attain which has 
cost our manufacturers such an expense both of money and of» 
time. 

The question is most important and most difficult. On the one 
hand, we are pressed by those general principles of free trade on 
which the government has bden so liberally acting, and to which 
we give our most cordial assent; on the other, a strong and par- 
ticular instance is presented, in which restrictions seem to be 
palpably advantageous, and a removal of them, a mere gratuitous 
piece of generosity, for which no reciprocal boon can be hoped 
for or is possible. There may be cases wisely to be excepted 
from the wisest rule ; at present, weVill not enter into the argu- 
ment, whether this be one of those cases ; we are prepared for 
it, and intended to have expressed our opinion and supported it 
with our reasons. But we could only have done that satisfacto- 
rily at some length, and our limits compel us to abstain. We 
will not, therefore, express a mere opinion ; the question will 
soon be settled by a more competent tribunal ; but we shall not 
think we have mispeiit our time in a humbler department, if by 
the conmiunication of authentic facts, we shall have contributed 
to supply evidence and premises upon which that tribunal may 
found its judgment. 


That such of our readers as are not conversant with subjects 
of this natu/e, may see, at a glance, the importance of any ques- 
tion which affects these manufactures. We sujyoin a few extracts 
from a Parliamentary Paper published only a few days since. 

An Account ^the Value, as calculated at the official Rates, of all British and Irish Pro- 
duce and manufactures exported Jfom^reat Britain in each of the Three Years ended 
tOth October, 1824. ' 

1822. 1823. 1824. 

Sum Total 45,787,389 46,261,511 50,758,803 


Cotton Manufactures . 23,938,260 24,618,588 26,880,937 

Twist and Yam . 2,4lB,8l.S 3,138,347 

Silk Manufactures . . . 212,855 laV52 189,313 

Woollen Goods . . . 6,593,177 5,977,424 6380,200 


33,163,105 33,406,396 37,089,397 


The total increase in three years being 4, 971, 419, increase upon these items is 
3,926,292, very nearly three-fourths of the whole. 
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Anr. VIII » — Histoire rfe? la Republique de Veriise. Par P. 

. Daru, de TAcademie Frangaise* Seconde Edition^ revue et 
corrigee. 8 vols. 8vo* Paris, 

vioissitmies of otn^pire^i offer to the imagination no sub* 
ject of more intense interest, than the long grandeur and the 
fall' of Veirice. The origin of Aat celebrated republic must be 
dated frditi before the commencement of modern histoiy; and its 
extinction been numbered amoifg the striking political events 
of olir Ownf times. Emerging from the bosom of the waves in the 
darkest ages of Italian misery, the queen of the Adriatic — herself 
hnmovable — became a mournfni spectator of the long agony and 
dissolution of the Roman empire. For thirteen hundred years, 
she witnessed in security the subsequent ravages of continental 
wars, the* rise and declension Cf nations, the change of dynasties, 
the whole awful drama of human fate ; until ^ the last surviving 
witness of antiquity, the common link between two periods of 
civilization,’ she fell in her turn, and has reached the lowest 
depths of abasement. 

• The existence of Venice maybe dimly traced even in the obscu- 
rity of the'loitg night, which veiled the settlement of the northern 
tribes in, Italy ; her early liberty and commerce were the day- 
springs of modern civilization ; and when the barons of Cham- 
pagne and Flanders meditated the redemption of the Holy 
Sepulchre in the fourth crusade, they were fain to solicit the 
maritime co-operation of her, who was already become the mistress 
of the Adriatic. In the rudeness and fervour of their religious 
zeal^ they prostrated themselves with tears and supplications 
before the haughty merchant-kings of Venice. TheYr gold pur- 
chased the aid wlpch they sought; but their enthusiasm w^as 
succeeded by woii^r at the resources of the city of the waves, 
which could equip live hundred vessels for their service. The me- 
morable efiVersion 9 f their sacredtexpedition against the Greek 
empire, and the conquest of Constantinople, poured the treasures 
of the easA into the lap of Venice; and her division of the spoil 
justified her doges in assuming the proud and accurate title of 
* dukes of diree-eigbth^f the empirp of Romania.’ It was then 
that the trophies; of ^^recian art were transplanted to adorn her 
place of St. Mark^ and that the banners of her patron saint floated 
over the fairest islands of the Grecian seas. It was then, too, that 
the republic began successfully to assert, with more unreserved 
and arrogant pretensioi;s, her exclusive navigation and sovereignty 
of the Adriatic ; and that her doges first observed the annual 
ceremony of dropping a consecraleti ring into the waves, as a 

** ^ symbol 
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symbol that, by such cspousat, the sea should be subject to them, 
as a bride to herjord. 

With the conquest of Constantinople, commenced the meridian 
splendour of Venice; and her star maintained its ascendant for 
three hundred yearsi The revival of the eastern empire deprived 
the republic of her poftion of its capital ; but she retained her 
possessions in the eastern seas; and a vast and increasing com- 
merce swelled her enormous wealth. She held 

< tli^ gorgeous cast hi fee, 

And Was the safe^ard of the west.' 

As the Greek empire crumbled into dust before the power of 
the sultans, Venice became the maritime bulwark of Christendom 
against their ferocious hostility. The Ottoman grandeur bad not 
yet passed its zenith, when the republic was already declininfg ; 
she was often forced into unequal collision with the gigantic 
masses and furious energy of the Turkish power; but ‘even 
weakened as she was, Venice nobly braved the tempests of war 
with the infidel; and by the constancy, with which she maintained a 
succession of these stupendous conflicts, broke the violence and 
exhausted the force of that storm^ which had menaced Christian 
Europe with destruction. 

The achievements of Venice in the east are as a silken thread 
of romanlie, continually interwoven in the long tissue of her 
annals. But her whole history is invested witli a peculiar and 
striking character. Her deadly and protracted rivalry with 
Genoa; her heroic defence against that republic and other ene- 
mies in the desperate of war of Chiozza ; the singular career in 
which, with a native population composed only of marines, she 
extended her dominion over great part of Lombardy, and held the 
political balance of Italy ; the envy and hatred , which she Excited 
ill other nations; and thegej;ieral coalition of Europe, i^^bich she 
provoked and repelled; — all these are circumstances of the 
highest historical attraction. • lint even these yield in interest to 
the fearful and imposing spectacle which is offered by the con- 
stitirtion and policy of her government : — the gloomiest fabric of 
real despotism ever erected for the pretended security of repub- 
lican freedom. History has qp parallel to i^t;^ilcnt, mysterious, 
inexorable tyranny ; a tyranny to its subjectCV 
^ ^ subtle, invisible. 

And universal as the air they breathed ; 

A power that never slumbered, never pardoned. 

All eye, all ear, no where and every where ; 

Entering the closet and th^ sanctuary, 

Most present when least thought of — nothing dropt 
In secret when the jieart was on the lips 3 


Nothing 
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Nothing in feverish sleep, but instantly 

Obsei*ved and judged — a power, that if but j^lanced at 

In casual converse, be it where it might. 

The speaker lowered at once his eyes, his voice. 

And pointed upwards, as to God in heaven 

Yet, under this dark and relentless administration, Venice was 
the throne of pleasure, the chosen seat not only of Italian but of 
European festivity. The imagination may now fondly Unger over 
what was then the present source of pride and gratification to the 
ambitious, the busy, and the gay; her picturesque situation, 
throned on her hundred isles ; the magnificence of her Palladiaii 
elevations; her, ^churches and palaces of every style and decora** 
tion, slumbering on their shadows m the * long drawn aisles of 
her canals her docks, and her arsenals, stored with all the fur- 
niture of war ; her quays strangely crowded with the mingled 
costumes of the eastern and western world; glittering with the 
pageant, or heaped with costly merchandize ; echoing the stream 
of music, the peal of merriment, or the busy hum of commerce. 
But in so fair a city, all tliis splendour, /estivity, and lively activity 
was consistent with scenes of secret, but excessive horror. Her 
palaces and her prisons were contiguous ; and while the masque 
and the revel enciicled the edifice of government, that ancient 
pile covered abodes of misery, from which mercy and hope were 
alike excluded* During the gayest hours of Venetian pleasure, 
in the throng of the casino, or in the mazes of the carnival, indi- 
viduals disappeared from society, and were heard of no more: to 
breathe an inquiry after their fate, was a dangerous imprudence ; 
even to mourn their loss, was an act of guilt. Before the secret 
council of government, the informer was never confronted with 
the accused; the victim was frequently denied a hearing, and 
hurried to death, or condemned to linger for life in the dungeons 
of state : his offence and its punishment untried and unknown. 
The influence of a secret police j)e^aded the city; there was no 
sweet privacy in'^doniestic life, no confidence in familiar dis- 
course, w^iich was not chilled or violated by fears and suspicions, 
or a 4etestable treachery^ against which there was no assurance, 
which no caution guard against, and where no sharp-sight- 
edness could poiiKf^ the source if danger. 

The jealousy of such a government as that of Venice, equally 
excluded the public eye from piercing the mystery of its constitu- 
tion and of its proceedings ; and as long as the republic existed, 
it was vain to expeq^jlie deveWpment of the system. The secret 
archives of the state ^ were withheld' from the inspection of its 
subjects. No Venetian dared toc'incur the resentment of the 
vinmetive oligarchy ; and the researches of foreigners could glean 
' ' ‘ only 
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duly such details as4he cautious subserviency or imperfect know- 
ledge of native writers would permit or enable them to publish, 
from the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy, the republic had 
always indeed a fonnal historiographer to minister to her pride ; 
and this servile office was sometimes dignified by the talents of 
its holder. It was first filled by Marc" Antonio Sabellico, whose 
Venetian history is one of the most elegant specimens of modern 
latinity ; his mantle descended imon Bembo ; and Paolo Paruta 
and Battista Nani are names nortinknowii to the Italian scholar. 
But \yhatever might have been the intellectual powers of the 
Venetian historiographers^ independence of spirit and upright 
sentiment were inconsistent with their task. In later times the 
Abbe Langier, whose history df Venice has been praised much 
above its deserts, only copies the republican chronicles, when lie 
defends the murder of the three princes of Carrara in the fifteenth 
century by the council of ten; but the continuance of the 
attempt to justify that foul atrocity for three hundred years after 

its commission, is a proof of the abject spirit wliich the oligarchy 

demanded of their subjects. When Langier, though a foreigner, 
had the baseness to aaopt the most infamous argument of their 
tyranny, he wrote in a temper perfectly agreeable to the existing 
administration of Venice. He was protected and favoured by the 
government; and yet it would appear that he was not peimitted to 
investigate the most interesting portion of their records, the secret 
history of the oligarchical constitution. It might have been either 
from ignorance or wilful falsification, that he passes over the long 
course of gradual and silent usurpation, by which the Venetian 
aristocracy riveted their yoke on the people ; and that he represents 
the insidious encroachments of twenty-three years as the sudden 
revolution of a day. But it must have been jTrom ignorance 
alone, that he assigns at hazs^d a period for the establishment 
of the inquisitors of state, too recent by almost a whole century ; 
and this error may prove that he Was not allowed to consult state 
papers, that have since seen the light. Sometimes, how^ever, with 
all hii^ devotion to die oligarchy, the Abbe suffers strange admis- 
sions to escape him ; as when, in speaking of the council of ten, 
(in his treatise on the iiia^istr|icie$ of he declares, — 

‘ Lorsijue I’accus^ est manifestement convaincih il est ex6cut6 4 
lamant^re des criminels ordinaires; Hors le cas (fune pleine co»- 
Tnetion, Tex^cution se fait secr^teihent, ou eii jetant les criminels 
d la mer, ou err les faisant pendre la nuit.^ . 

But the Abb6 was guiltless of the intentional betrayal of such 
fearful truths ; and notwithstanding a few similar impvilMtimces, he 
at least merited well of his patrons. They were as tender of his 
reputation as^6«had been of their ancestors’ and their own; and 
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like eenatej, tnalead of pi^eriineg hi^ wark» tbe^ bed done thet 
ein^r Amelot de^la Houeeeye I700)geve it the 

E roteefieii pf ttoir Tkf leeitued Sandi, who dete^fpd mny 

t$|erioiBil eismrein ^ Jemki published^ in 1769 a work entitled 
^ Eeitrat^ ddln Sf^nm Veneaiaiiia de) si^nvr ^bete Laogter, ed 
o^makm tH3ip#e ogU steasi**^ But the inqni^itefs of state tsnme- 
«Uete|fy8||fi|kf^e»^^ * aye di troppo offi^ndeit^Oei un uoino 
hewieerito della Veiielei»toiie*’ aatoo offensive against a 
min who had always deserved wfell of Venetiaq history^ 

Bm; avail Saudi biinselft tbe latest^ and beyond ^1 coniMriyon, 
ihe mpst learned and aeenrate of the native hiatoctiMiaof Venice* 
knew leas than be desired of the secret aimala of ^ state* or 
witopa move than he dared to^pubUsh. Hie oiyU history of 
VeniaO (^lia Civile di Venezia) anrpassed all earlier comipila^ 
tions uv vahie* and displayed in some respects a boldness oi in- 
yaatigatieiii* which die inquisitors of state would not have tolerated 
in the mcu'e vigorous epwis of their administration. Yet suck 
was still thesnspicioiis temper of that body* and so de^ the awe 
wfaidb its detesl^e jurisdictiou inspired almost to the last days 
of the vepuditic* that iiandi appears to tremble* when he disclaims 

all rnideavtmr to tear aside the veil froifi its pfoceediogs. tie de- 

dares, that it is the duty of a good citizen to preserve a sacied 
respect for so illustrious a magistracy, and to abstain from at- 
teni|itiiig to penetrate* still less to divulge* that which it was its 
pleaeuce to clqtbe in obscurity. The same prudence forbade him 
filont attmnptiiig to trace the causes of that decline in the vital 
ennrgias of the state, of which he was the living witness. Of tlie 
fline votemes of which bis work is composed, the first sin: only are 
vdttable; for the three last are devoted with vei*]^ dispropoition- 
atde prdiaity to the aSairs of Venice in tbe sixteenth century ; 
and these dwee heavy quartos on the transactions of his own times 
are so enutiaus and meagre in observation* so spiritless in com- 
pOSitioii* mid so totally unintesesting in their coinbrous detaili>* 
that dieir perusal is a wearisome and unprofitable labour. 

The eimts of tbe Venetian oligarchy to repress the boldness 
of faiUMeal investigation on tbe aftaiia of their republic, weie 
gs^nmlily But this jpohcy received one remarkable 

and nsxntl^fbSlj^/^eat^ and the circumstance altogether is too 
<4 literary history* and too Htfele known* to be 
pmaad twiRV in this place— ^particularly as M. Bara has scarcely 
itoCtoed it. " ilmoag the extravagant pretensions of the republic, 
wnV oni* which m senate mfi^ntmnad with scarcely less vehe- 
mance the toasted right of Venice to the sovereignty and 
fflldhisive navigafioB of the Adrihtic* with which indeed it wa^ 
^flase% connected. They attributed^tlie foundation of their state 

to 
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to the nobles of Aquikitf, whoy on th6 invasion of the Italian con- 
tinent by the barboriafns, jjrOserved their liberty by retiring to the 
islets which became the setft of Vejiice. They thus claimed an^ 
or%Mt for their republic prouder dian diat of Rome;* for ' ebbe' 
prineipio non da pastdri come' ebbe Roma/ sdys old Sanuto^- * iiMb 
da nobiii e poteitir;’ and they boasted that she had never subsen 
quently yielded submissfctr to any yoke.* For several centuries^ 
diese haughty^ pretensions fo m’i^nal and continued independence 
were tacitly assented to^ by the world. But in the year 1^, a^ 
Kttle volume in qimrto was published (according to the title-page^ 
at Mirandola), called ^ Squittinio della libertd Veneta/ which* 
excited more political attention at the moment, than any bo(Ar 
that appeared since the revival of letters. Who the authon 
was/ still remains as much unknown as the identity of Junius.^ 
The French nation, deceived by the Abt>6 St. Real, attributed it 
to the Marquis of Bedemar, but dates and other facts contradict 
the supposition.* The Squittinio was written with learning, spirit^ 
and talent, and proved, by clear deduction from former docu- 
ments, the early dependence of Venice upon the western empire, 
upon the Goths, and the German emperors. That a submission 

to the sovereignty of these last princes was recognized so late as 

Ike dajs of the Emperor Henry IV., is admitted even by Sabel- 
lico, the zchlous vindicator of Venetian freedom. He acknow- 
ledges, tliat a cloth of gold and a tribute were delivered every year 
by the republic, but he endeavours to make the sum as small as 
possible ; as if, says the author of the Squittinio, the amount of 
the tribute affected the confession of dependence: — come se il 
poeo o^ assai in questo genere altemsse la confessione della sog- 
gettione. — (p. 47*) The Venetians, alarmed at the effect of the 
treatise on the European mind, hired a Dut^h civilianyv one 
Theodore Graswinckel, to answer But this poor man of 
cases and subtilties could not beat down the facts, nor destroy 
the reasoning of the Squittinio ;*and the Venetian senate then 
resorted to the last argument, the argument of tyranny — the fire. 
They^burnt the book^ — and the world of course laughed at their 
impotent vengeance. Some copies, however, -escaped the flamea, 
and from one of these a Frenqji translation, wa(L made, was 
published in^ 1677. A new edition of the in Italtan was 
asfterwards wanted ; but such was die scai*city of the origiuali dmt 
no copy of it could be procured. The treatise was then tirims- 
krted back again into Italian from the French translation, and the 
new edition was a copy of the Italiatt-FreiM8hified‘*»ItaliiUi» book* 
Whether there was a third edition, we know not; and indeed 
booh, though one of the most jlurious in literature, has not been 
much notice^ in bibliography. Peignot, who rfoes mention if, 
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%mv^ ftolhing of its cements ; for» like a fakbfol btkliograpber, 
he only read the title-page and colophon, and measured the mar- 
gui of e volume*^ v 

TJm rntMthn^ of the Squkliiuo was but to^diaturb the ^eam 
d* Vene^iiil pndea dme ogea>Ore^now past in my itiqui- 
msinlO the cMstitudeii of tbat^nce famous fepub)ic.could ex- 
tomidt hutteti passiom Resembhttg no other politi- 
eal edififo of anoient or modem ckeatton, it stood the of 
its igtmAeur m c^ect of stleuf astomahineiit to«lhe nations; 
ia«d‘ ilrrams remaiu on the broad waste of timo to nttmet ^e^eye 
Ol^pyiosophioal research, or to kindle the splendid aSsoeiaticms 
of iitmi«nee«r ^The period has arrived when all die fearful recesses 
of the Venetian despotism may he securely inaesligaled# The 
most secret records of die e&tinguisbed state have been hared 
So the inspection of the burious ; and even the dungeons of St. 
Made have been opened to the traveller. The ^ ju^isons, like 
the iiSlaces of Venice, are crumbling to the shore; the whole 
city IS fesl sinking into the slime of her choaked canals ; and 
whatever may be our opinion of die lawless spoliations of the 
French revolutionists, it cannot be regretted that die removal of 
the vej^ticfm archives has furnished the means for the comple- 
lioa m Venetian history^ before the monuments of the state shall 
have foUotimktbe fate of her indepeadence, » 

In the volumes which are now before us, this important service 
tohist<mcal literature has been well performed; and we. are in- 
duced to notice them, less front any idea of being able to afford 
so much as an outline of their contents in the compass of a few 
pages; than for the sake of directing the attention of the English 
re^r to the general merits of the work, and Ate interest and 
curiosity of the^ subject* The author. Count Daru, has enjoyed 
oppoitanities of consulting a far greater number of authentic 
docinuents than any preceding writer on Venetian histcu?* He 
bad not only free access to the^earet arebives after their removal 
to Paris, but his* efforts seem to have been indefatigable in col- 
lecting such further materials as the great libraries of the«coiiti- 
Reut could afford* iHe has thus accumulated notices in bis 
appeikUx on ngarly. four thousand manuscripts, above half of 
wibich he dedarp^bat he has personally inspected; while, for 
the accountv of the mmainder, he stands hi&bted to different 
Ho has rendered hk two last volumes an admirable 
of the. authorities on which his labours have 
bomi^%lind6dt; hfe has^MImited inquii^ into his oW accuracy ; 

Piif stftititnT that (MtdSte Ages, voLl b. 471) had not stien the 

lor thtrtj sMtt ctopk» of both the vmlloti# bore rvfetWd lo hi the British 
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and the historical student is guided to various original sources of 
investigation. » 

But his best claims to praise must rest of Oourse on 
inent and abilit]^ whiclrhe has displayed indteuseof hib matelwls. 
We have had* occasion to subject his nolnmes to a rigid scruriiiy, 
and we have risen itrom the comparison of his labours widr those 
of earlier writers, under n strong eonvictioir «tf Us industry, acc^ 
ra<g^, and good sense. 'The defects of the work* are such as in 
general cannot materially impaif its vaUei *|t must certainly be 
reckoned amongthe Ihulte of an iiistoriaii,' to be seldom warmed 
by his subject ; for though' coldness of spirit may seem to be a 
security for stem fidelity in the relation of facts, yet a warm fed- 
hm and enthusiasm are not necessarily inconsistent with it. But 
M. Darn's style is not pleasing : there is a plainness and a seve- 
rity about it, which is seldom the praise •or reproach of his nation, 
and particularlfy of the modern French school. The thread of 
his narrative is disagreeably broken by an abrimt division of para- 
graphs and sections ; and we are often remindied of Uie staid pre- 
cision of the Annalist, and the acid manner of Muratori* In 
one respect, in the conclusion of his work, M. Daru is open to 
some suspicion, and to heavier censure. He betray^s the leaven 
r.f the revolutionary spirit He loses the impartiality and cool 
judgment Sf his preceding reflections;. and his reader niiglit re- 
main profoundly igiorant of the abandoned treachery and kisolent 
aggression of the French rulers in the final catastrophe of * Vene- 
tian independence. There may be little to regret in- the extinc- 
tion of a corrupt and cowardly oligarchy; but the perfidy that 
prepared its downfall, and the flagitious violation of the rights of 
nati^s which \nark^ eveiy stage of that memorable wmk of 
destruction, are not the more defensible; anjl M. Darn has 
descended from the dignity, nay respectability, of an honest his- 
torian, ta become the weak ap^ogist for the crimes of the French 
revolutionary government. v • 

The most curious and valuable part of M. Dam's work is the 
full and able picture which it offers of the progress of the Vene- 
tian constitution ; and it is needless to say that, by his superior 
information and opportunities of research, lys authority has cewn- 
pletely superseded even that of Sandi. Thcl^uDject is so full of 
interest and worthy of attention, that we shall endeavour ^ find 
space for a few of the results of his investigation; referring oifr 
readers for an illustration of some of our passing remaika^to the 
view which Mr. HaUam has taken, principally from Sismoudi, of 
the same government in its earlier stages ; and which, however 
abridged, is incomparably tbeliest notice in our toguage of the 
state of that extraordinary .despotism during the middle ages.. 

F F 3 When, 
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When, in* itbe fifth century^ the^p^ople of ^ 
ttnent sought refuge and independence in the inlets of the Vene- 
titmdagoons^ the rude constkution of the new state iwhich they 
foraged wi^ iirpbably «lkat of a fe^ratiye demoer^; fpr the 
eatlle 9 t^^eu^mic.doj(mlIlents^ 1 ^^ >ve po^eess of ita condition* 
prove Aat it wji& governed by t^hnnes^ of whom the people of 
eac^ isieiiCheie operand whoy^^ministeringdhe ma^etracy of tlmir 
respect met to delibmte upon the general interests 

of the commonwealth* This fonpof goverpioent lasted 
for him^M and seventy yearn ; imtU 4he ^^equeiit discords* 
s^d the jairing ambition of the tribunes* bad esihanoM, tho«^- 
tionce of the people and created a general disgust of^thoir admi* 
nistfation* So divided an authority was perhaps* loo» found in* 
adequate to the conduct of the increasing powers of die states 
and- it was msohed to replace the tribunes by a duke-^or doge* 
in the Venetian dialect. He was chosen for life by a general 
assembly* the exact composition of wjliich is no wheie clearly 
matked* His powers were restrained for some centuries by no 
l^gal provisions* but the existence general assemblies preserved 
msome measure die balance of die republic. Yet several of die 
early doges abused their anthoiity^ and lost th^ir lives i» popular 
commotions! and wkile the commercial activity* ibe wealth* and 
the warlike spirit of the republic were still rapidly inareasing* its 
annals present a long train of obscure revolutions and disorders. 

The Venetians had, for above four hundred years, experienced 
the evils of a form of government which vm regulated by no spe- 
cific limitations* before they attempted to fix the bounds and con- 
troul thoi^ercise of the sovereign authority. Genafid assemblies 
yiens found to bo in practice tumultuary and incapable of busi- 
ness ^ in effect, not the people, but contendii^ factions prevailed 
in turn m the noHniimtion of the dogCs. These magistrates, once 
fleeted* were restrained by no specific forms* apd punishable by 
no process but the blind fury of a piob. it was a natural conse- 
quence of this absence of all constitutional order* that Venice was 
torn nnd -distracted by the rancorous hostility of party, and that 
her doges < were muideied by the, unreasonable and ferocious 
popniucf* almost SiS often as any calamity befel the state* From 
the aml4tio», ef her boveieig\i mogistratesr^he republic had 
every 4bmg to dr^ad; and* considering that tbdta authority was 
unrimckind, wp npny wonder how Urn state waa preserved from 
ben^dituiy obedience to a ducal family^ The doges* indeed, did 
IreqifUntly^ociate dieir sons iii tiieir dignity* and the apiiqnity 
al thh) wet* jn the eleventh century, already beginning to 

give U tl»e aw of a right, when the <iist change was effected in the 
lepubticau constitution. 


The 
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The audacious attempt of a ineiul>er of die of Uraeolo 
to seat htittself> without even the form of popiifaff suffrage, on the 
throne which several of bis iUustrious bouse had oocfipi^ widi 
honour, awekened die jealousy df the yon«tians» and {urMuoedi in 
103S> a fiindaipe^tal iew of the stated tbi^ the reigouig d<^e should 
never associate a son in the administratioii^ It was likewise pro^ 
vided that be should n^tdotermine on affairs of government with* 
out the consent ot* two counsellors who were given to him. He 
was requised also on enh'aordinary occasions not to act without the 
approbation some of the principal citizens, whom^ however, be 
mi^ himself selects to advise him. These latter, termed pre«> 

S idi> ^ tho iie^ue^4»’ bom being solicited by the doge to render 
m tlieir assistance, were tbo foundation of the Venetian senate 
of after^-times. 

One hundred and forty years were suffered to elapse before any 
further alteration was attempted in the Venetian constitution; and 
it was at length, in the anarchy which followed the murder of a 
doge, that the council of justice, the only permanent deliberative 
body of the state, persuaded the people to adopt a politick system, 
which at once offered security against the exercise of arbitrary 
power by the dogo, and obviated Uie inconvenience of the generd 
and tumultuai^ assemblies of dbe people. We are not intoitnod 
by what skilful address the council of justice prevailed upon the 
people to consent to an innovation which in a great measure de*^ 
prived the democracy of its influence ; but from this period ( 1 1 12) 
may certainly be dated the foundation of the eiigarchical govern*- 
tticnt of Venice. Without entirely abolishing the general assem- 
blies of die iiatioii, which were still to be convened upon extra- 
ordinary occasions, it was decieed that the supreme powers of the 
state should thenceforward be seated, conjointly in the doge, and 
a representative council of four hundred and^ eighty members. 
But the election of this gre;^ council, as it was termed, was not 
to be vested immediately in people. The citizens of each of 
the six districts of Venice annually chose two tribunes; and every 
onetof these twelve magistrates nominated foity members of the 
representative body. Itie natural weight of birth and wealth 
tilled the great council almost exclusively with men of the first 
families of Venice; and, thoflgh the general Assemblies of the 
people continued sometimes to meet and exercise ceitain fiinctioiis 
for nearly two ceittnms longer, their real audiority had. already 
expired. ^ 

But die great comicii was still too iargh an assembly for the 
steady and secret dispatch of affairs, or the effectual controul of 
the doge. Two lesser bodies were therefore d^mted from its 
numbers.— The one, of sij^ members, forming the little potmcil of 
• * ' r F 4 die 
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doge, composed witli h»o the^^uioiy of i^bible representajtioo 
slfcate, and discharged all the duties of exeputive adminiatra- 
Bi^t ^ven d»e authority of dte signiory was shared in all 
important alFairs by another body, the college of as it was 
tei Died, composed of sixteen members* in omaguh^tioii 

with thj^e counsellors, the doge was hound by his inaugural oath 
to transact nti* business with foreign atatas.“The otl^ deputed 
liiyjy w^'t^ senate, or assembly of pregadi» who# ipom being 
originally ehosen at the pleasure cd the dogo^ now came to be no- 
minated instead, by the great council* Their number was ^ o^i- 
nally sixty, but two centuries later it was doubled; and aaavarbus 
magistiates sat in the senate by virtue of thekoffices,tha membm's 
at last exceeded altogether three hundred* The senate was gifted 
widhi such authority as rendered it in effect, within a waller com- 
pass, the depositary of alk the sovereignty which lay in the great 
cpUTicil itsejf, The legislative functions remained indeed with the 
latter body ; but the right of imposing taxes, and of making peace 
and war was vested in the senate. 

Hie establishment of the great council and the enactments 
which imd proceeded from that body, had effected a remarkable 
revolution; and the unlimited prerogative of the doges was at 
once reciuced to a powerless ctigoity. But the precautions of the 
aristocracy .were carried even farther. The administraTaon of cri- 
minal Justice was formally placed in a council called * the forty/ 
beyond the controul of the first magistrate; and the terms of liis 
initiative oath were a virtual renunciation not only of all substan- 
tial authority, but even of personal liberty, 'fhe form of the 
ducal election, primarily seated in the whole of the great council, 
was reduced to such a mixture of ballot and froe nomination 
aiuf^ng the members, as totally prevented any scheme for the 
aggrandizement 6f particular families or parties by the choice of 
iu}propi;*r persons for the dogeship^ • This wholesome jealousy of 
luidue bias in the balloted eleetcyrs ^as at subsequent periods car- 
ried to such a height, tliat a curious complication of chances 
entirely prevented its being foreseen on what members of* this 
^eat council the duty of appointing a doge could by pji^bability 
fall- 

By this l^f gildual aud silent innovation the great council 

of Venic$^J|^ame v©s^ with the appointment of the executive 
governp|^^^ The rights of the people lapsed into the hands of 
their rapreseiitatives mmost without their perceiving the loss ; and 
the nples who, by usual influence of high birth, had always 
the great majority of seats in the legislative body, were, 
' die sovereign citizens of therstate. When the jealousy of 

was at length awakened, agf s of insensible usurpation 

' and 
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dn4 uBsi^icioiis submission bad riveted their diains. An here« 
ditary aristocracy had in effect been created; and it was manifest 
that the firm and vigorous government which dits order composed, 
W'as more than a ntatdi for the people, who had so long been 
habituated to its sway« 

On the death of a doge in 12B9> while the committee of the 
great council, which had been formed by the admixture of ballot 
and suffrage in the usual manner, were deliberating on the choice 
of a successor, the people assembled in the place of St. Mark, 
and proclaimed^ Jacopo Tiepolo, a man of ancient lineage and 
irrepraachaUe vh^ue, doge of Venice by their own election. But 
this nobleman was firinly attached to the aiistoeratic party, and 
immediately withdrew from the city to avoid the proffered dignity; 
and the committee of the great council, after suffering the popular 
ferment to subside, elevated Pietro Gftidenigo to the vacant dig^ 
nity. This choice was peculiarly odious to the people from the 
violent character of Gradenigo, and the intemperate zeal which 
he had always evinced in favour of the aristocracy. Yet, uotwith* 
standing tlie hatred of the commons towards him, no opposition 
was made to his reign ; and he even successfully commenced and 
peifected tlie i»eries of enactments which, in three and twenty 
years, completed the triumph and perpetuated the tyranny of the 
oligarchy 

It was while tiie public attention vras occupied in a war against 
Genoa, that the doge carried in the legislative body that celebrated 
decree which has since been distinguished as the closing of the 
great council (serrar del consiglio)* As the selecfioii of the mem- 
iL'ers for the great council had generally revolved upon persons 
WQ had sat lfefore,or at least on individuals of the same families, 
th^nnual nomination was abolished by this law as an useless cere- 
mony ; the council of justice, or ' forty,’ ballo&d upon the name 
of each member who ahead/ sat, and whoever ggined twelve ap- 
proving suffrages out of forty, jireserved bis seat. Vacancies by 
deatli or rejection were supplied by a similar 'ballot, from a list 
of eligible citizens, which was annually prepared by three chosen 
counsellors. The artful construction of this decree prevented its 
full tendency from being discovered, since Jt ajgpeared to leave the 
prospect of admission open successive vacancies to all citiisens 
of merit. But subsequent enactments, within three years, fotbade 
the three couiiseHors from inserting any citizen on their it^t, whose 
ancest|f s had not been members of the ^great council ; and at 
length the exchisive aristocracy of birth, Vhich these laws had 
established, was freed from all elective restraint. By the crowning 
statute of hereditary rights, every Venetian noble, whose paternal 
ancestors had peen of the great council, becmqe himself entitled to 

* tllA 
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Hmnb on completiiig hia twenty-tifth year. On jiHPOof ^ 

Ihiiln otu^catiofia of dei^nt nnd age, hi» name liras insMbed in 
Ite goMen book of nobHky, and he assumed his seat in the great 
aiaanctt, ^faose nmiii»ei%^we|ie no loiiger limited. This soirereigii 
body of nobilfty numbed in the sequel abont twelve hundred 
indtvidtmli. 

The^a aaiij^^cms Were not accomplished without diseontenl^ 
i^istmide, dial edbakut of blood. Insidiously as diey w«te 
plxmectrted by Grid^go^ the pedple weie no longer blinded to 
Ike servttinte lb Which Sey bad been reduced, and ^cir iudigna^ 
lion was shared by the wealthy commoners, and Oven l^aomemeu 
of ancient birth, who* found themscdves, by the opmtkni of ^ 
first laws which followed the clostng^f the greatcQuncil,deprived 
of participation in its dignities. Two remarkable conspiracies 
wore organised for the ovetthrow of the oligarchy, while these in- 
novations were in progress. The first, which wm beaded by three 
commoners, was discovered by the vigilance of Gradentgo, before 
lie explosion, and its leaders executed within a few hours : the 
second, which was formed ten years later, was of a more formi- 
dable ns^ure. Boemond Tiepolo, the son of the nobleman who 
had fdrmeriy rejected the pcpuiar favour, and the chiefs of two 
other of the most ancient fixities of Venice, who bad all causes 
of animosity against the doge, were the principal conspirators : 
they associated themselves with the people, and with the nobles 
who hod been excluded from the great council, in a plot to assas- 
sinate Gradenigo, and restore the old forms of election. So well 
concealed was their project, that the doge had only reason for sus- 
picion oit the evening before its execution, by the intelligence of 
ati unusual assemblage at the palace of Tiepolo. Bbt Gradenigo 
passed the night ig active preparations for defence ; and when the 
conspirators, after raising the populace, inardied at day-light to 
the place of 8t. Mark, ftom diifereiit quarters, they found it bar- 
Wadcd and occupied by the doge aii^d the partizans of the oiigar* 
chy. 'llie peculiar construction of the city opposed every obstacle 
to tile attaCK of the insurgents : tlicy were repulsed with loss, some 
of dieir leaders wwc slain, and, on die arrival of troops from the 
garrisons of die neighbouring islet8,^the victory of the government 
became complete. Tiepolo escape*d, but several of Itis principal 
a^socialf^Were beltemled, and the rest sentenced to exiles 

Thb ^ftrror, with wliich this conspiracy inspired the oUgarehy, 
even ^ft^r dm tminediftte danger was past, gave rise to the esta- 
Mishm4iil of the most singular aud o^us tort 6f die Venetian 
gomrnTinetit. To observe the hiovements of me cotispimtors, vriio, 
their Might or bauishiutot, stiHTiovered ou thte shores of the 
condnent, add to watekoover the machmations of 
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ihe nacrous malcoiiltenibi in tiie city» the great .counciterected 
ten of ks members into a ee^et Irtbmial of 9e8|H>tic though temr 
porary aotiioritj ; and this mstitutbn, which was originally in^ 
tend^ only for these i^cial purposes* became at once an integral 
and most fcmnidable^poition of die executive administration. Its 
CKistence* after a few successive renew^als* was oonfixsned by a 
statute of annual electmn^ it was ^ocialed with the do^e and 
dfoiory of six; and the consolidated body was vested with nn^ 
w^d and dh5miQrial|>ower/c^ the doge hknself^ the senaite of 
sixty* the great council* and all the magistracy of the state. The 
famoaa council of ten* tberefose* was in reality composed of six- 
teen membm besides the dogev who was president for life* The 
ten black counsellors* os they were termed* from the colour of 
their gown of oflice* were chosen annually by four different deli- 
berations of the great council; buf the six members of the 
signiory, who were known by their robes as the red counsellors* 
were renewed* half at a time* eveiy four months. 

The creation of the council of ten certainly strengthened die 
executive government of Venice, and gifted it with a vigour and 
constancy of purpose which could never have distinguisbed the 

foreign or domestic policy of so numeFOus a body as die greift 

council or even the senate. The entire controul of affairs abroad 
and at home passed into its hands. From the sera of its establi^^ 
ment the conduct of the republic towards other states was for 
several centuries marked by a vigilance and firmness in the execu- 
tion of her projects* by an impenetrable secrecy and a shameless 
perfidy* which rendered her at once formidable and hateful. But 
it was in the gloomy tranquillity which reigned in tl^ populous 
streets of Yeftice* while every ofoer republican city of itsdy was 
. disturbed by the incessant ebullition of popular feeling* that the 
mysterious tyranny of the council of ten wore its appailmg dis- 
tinction. No dignity was a protection against its resistless author 
rity* no spot was sacred from aits inquisitorial intrusion. The 
nobles themselves* who yearly created it, were the trembling slaves 
of ks immeasurable jurisdiction; the rights of the highest and the 
lowest citizen were alike prostrate before it. The inaocei^ and 
the guilty were equally exposed to the strq)^e m invisible power* 

^hose jealousy never slumbered* whose presence w'as universal* 
whose proceedings were veiled in profound and fearful obscurity. 

To such U state of servitude had the aristocracy of Vanioe re- 
duced themselves and the people* in the effort to guaird the pmr- 
he^es of hereditary descent : privileges* which were held outy tm 
forms* that might seem to render life itself as worthless as it was 
insecure. Yet though* at the annual elutions of the council of 
ten, the noWws had onljL fo witldjold their suffrages ffom its des^ 
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Ibetmeif tiiese ti\iknfpf i*elative» eotild drdW tbars^ 
eM ftsw Venetiaft gsoters. 

Wl^4li6 aenale saem^ to bieaitale on their fate, and had 
]mii4ied a celllnl» 8 bn^to detemdne the pinee of their cottfineetient/ 
' tbeeciiiiiKcil of ten adopted the atrocious maxim that, fe# enemiea' 
ao dangemie by thetr ralonr and restless talents, there waa no 
aecare nrooeis be^ the tomb* They removed the ease before llieir 
am tribciiNdf aid the signor of Padna ms suddenly desired^ by^ 
Ae moidr of a friar> ter prepare fthr’IteatlK After he head con- 
foised, the priest left him, and tviro of the council of ten entered his 
praon, attended by a body of their myrmidons. The indignant 
piiiic^ who adcnowledged no submission to^ the state of Venice,^ 
met his end as fearlessly as he had liaed : seizing a wooden stool 
the only artiem of furiritufre in his dungeon, he rushed upon his 
mutderers, and in the eflFort to sell his life dearly, was at last over-' 
powered and strangled with the strings of a cross-bow. The 
Beat day his two brave sons shared the same fate. 

These foul murders of independent and fallen princes were, as 
ik has been truly observed, perfectly characteristic of the govern- 
ttHBSit of Venice, and would not have been avowedly perpetrated, 
oven in the fifteenth century, by any other state in Europe. But 
they w^e followed, widnn a few^ years, by an apt of national in- 
gratitude yet more flagrant and odious. To Francesca Carma- 
gnola, one of the most celebrated Italian captains of the middle 
ages, Venice had been indebted for a brilliant course of victory, 
wluch extended her sceptre over some of the fairest portions of 
the Lombard plains. But his successes were no sooner chequeicd 
by some partial reverses, than the council of ten began to entei- 
tmn su^kions of his fidelity, and secretly resolved oh his destruc- 
tum. fie was invited to Venice to confer with the senate on the 
Foslor^iou of peace, and welcomed, both on his route and when 
he arrived at the capital, with studied and flattering honouis. He 
wasp introduced into the ducal pabic^ but his suite was advised 
fen rerire, as he would be detained in long conference with the 
doge and flue assembled senate, and it was already late in the da>. 
As soon OB the palace was cleared of bis attendants, the gates 
WMO closed ; he wgs told that ^the doge was indisposed and 
cottM; imfe see hkn until the next morning 5 and as he crossed the 
^pohfete court to trithdraw, he was suddenly seked. A door which 
lad' to bia destined prison was opened, and he had only time to 
oaekim that he was logt, when he was hurled down into his diiii- 
\MfeOU. Afew d|ays afterwards he was put to the tortufe;' and 
"^during his siifievings, wliich weie aggravafed% a w^ound received 
It die service of this detestable olij^rcby, a confession of guilt is 
vflM to have been extorted from him.i^ No prOof,^ however, was 
^ ^ ever 
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ever addnced $igamat bimi and be was conveyed ta public e^tecu* 
tion willi a gag ^ver his mouth, as if his murderers could thus 
stiflo reproach of their enormous ingratitude. 

The dominion which Venice established in Lombardy was 
to the doge under whqse reign it bad been consummated. Tor • 
thirty years Francesco Foscari had signalized liis administration 
by a train of splendid conquests. His per^nal activity and talents 
had animated the warlike counsels of the state ; he had acquired 
a dazzling reputation, and VOnjoyed a greater credit than almosl 
any of his predecessors. The in^ence and glory of the doge 
were alone suiKcient to excite the watchful jealousy of the couiicit 
of ten ; a knowledge of his ambitious character had increased their 
distrust and suspicion and diey only waited for an opportunity 
to punish tlie chief magistrate of their state for his popularity and 
fame. If the desire of elevating his faAily had once inflamed Fos- 
cari, his pride had already been quenched in domestic sorrows, and 
chilled by age. He had lost three sons, the successive hopes of 
his house : only a foiii th, J acopo, survived ; and it was by the inflic- 
tion of frightful miseries on him that the council of ten, with cold 
and stern malignity, seized the occasion of embittering the last 
years of his fatlier. 

Upon a secret accusation of having, contrary to law, received 
presents •£ jewels from Filippo Maria, duke of Milan, Jacopo 
Foscari was iii 144a dragged before the council of ten. In the 
presence of that tribunal, at which his unhappy parent was com- 
pelled to preside, (such was the refinement of Venetian cruelty,) 
he was tortured into an avowal of the charge, and then condemned 
by a sentence, which tlie doge was obliged to pronounce from his 
own lips, to 'cti eternal banishment from the city. For five years 
after this, Jacopo Foscari lived tranquilly in his exile at l^reviso, 
until, in 1450, one of the council of ten was assassinated. From 
his causes of hatred to that bbdy for their oppression of his father 
and himself, and from the agci<;^ntal presence of his servant at 
Venice, Jacopo was suspected of the murder. * He was brought 
to the capital, and again put to the question before the council; 
But the most frightful torments could wring no confessions from 
him ; the doge was still the agonized spe^tatm of liis sufleriiigs ; 
and still they were prolonged by his inhuman tyrants to an extent, 
which unsettled the reason of the victim. He was now sent to 
a distant banishment in the colonies ; and the real author of the 
assassination, with which he had been charged, was discovered 
by a dying confession. 

, Tlie innocence, the fearful wretchedness of Jacopo Foscari 
made no impression on his oncmies ; his longing fits for home 
became a madness; and^filidiug that all hope of restoration to his 
family was |)ast, he contrived, in the wildness of his despair, the 
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)ite;eitns of at least embracing them before he died. He wrote 
from his exile to the duke of Milan, imploring his interference 
with the senate ; and knowing that this application to a forei^ 
prince Would in itself be construed into a crime, he purposdy 
suffered the letter to fall into tlie hands of the spies who sur- 
rounded him. It Was forwarded to the council of ten, and Jacopo, 
as he had expetJted, waV immediately summoned a prisoner to 
Venice. For the third time W'as Im tortured before the eyes of 
Ms father ; the touching declaratioh^at he had written the letter 
merely to gain a last sight of his aged parents and his wife, moved 
not the compassion of his enemies ; and his frame was mangled 
and dislocated anew. In this state, his distracted family were 
permitted to visit him in prison, anfl his heart thus received its 
last sad satisfaction. The sentence of banishment was confirmed 
with increased severity, bu\ his eternal release from earthly op- 
pressors was at hand ; and he had scarcely dragged his agonized 
limbs to the shore of his exile, when death terminated his suf- 
ferings. 

The unhappy doge had twice solicited permission to abdicate 
n dignity, which had proved so fatal to his family and to himself, 
and by the resignation of which he hoped to satiate the hatred of 
his enemies, and to stop the persecution of his son. But the coun- 
cil of ten had as often forcibly retained him on the throng. He was 
now eighty-six years of age, and after the death of Jacopo, op- 
pressed with years and grief, was no longer capable of discharging 
the vain ceremonial of his office. But his enemies could not 
suffer him to die in peace. Among them the most implacable M'as 
Jacopo Loredano, who bore an hereditary enmity to the house of 
foscari, and attributed to Francesco, apparent!^ without any 
proof, the sudden, death of his father and uncle. At the instiga- 
tion of this bitter foe, who was iio\v chief of the council of ten, 
it was resolved by that tribunal to 'finish tlie humiliation of the 
doge, whose abdication they haddbefore refused to accept. They 
now required him to resign his dignity ; but an oath which they 
had themselves extorted from him forbade him to do so; and they 
then passed a sentence of deposition against him. They would 
have induced himjto leave the paljice of government privately ; 
but he insisted on quitting it by the great staircase on which, 
thirty-four years before, he had solemnly been installed in his 
dignity. Leaning on bis staff, the old man descended from the 
pal %ce amidst the indignant sympathy of the assembled multi- 
tude, and retired to his private bouse ; but his heart was broken. 
The sound of the great bell of St. Mark, which tolled to an- 
fmiiice the election of his successof, struck on his car as a death- 
fkliell. His agitation produced the rupture of a blood-vessel and 

iiistantail^us 
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jiistiiutaneous suflTocalion. Tlie people kad dared to legiQt Ids 
fate; and ue i^ay learn their feeling aiid die tymmy of their 
rulers, from a decree of the council of ten^ which forbade 
on pain of death, tp ji^peah^ of the affair of f raucesco ^jdiacari* 

So much, indeed had thp su^pit^iom# tenjtpei;. of ihp Venetian* 
governnient increased, that the now appeared too 

niiineious a boaj for the. secrecy, and 

severity; and grejatr^opn^il of 1454, a perma- 

nent committee was ^ec|PI^ 0 m amopg.!^ of tlnee imiui- 
sitors of state, i^iiose despotic anfftor^ty; was^to^be par^munt 
even over thaf^of ^eif liudleagues. * The ii^uiaitors^f state ren- 
dered no account whataver of their inagistruf^y. Their public 
power over the state w'as unbounded* — their secret jurisdiction 
universal. Tireir seuteuces weie restrained by up foi'ms, and their 
executions so buried in oblivion, Uiat^tlie blood which they shed 
was without a trace. 

The establishment of the m(|uisition of state completed the 
fabric of the Venetian govermnent, as it endured to the last days 
of the rtjpublic. The operations of tliat committee of the council 
of ten, the innermost wheel of an infernal machinery, may exhibit 
the perfeclioii of the most iniquitous jmlitical system which, under 
the vain forms of republican freedom, wa3 ever contrived for tlie 
delusion «ff mankind. To the researches of M* Daru, the world 
is now first indebted for the full exposure of tlie principles of a 
tyranny, of which the nature and attributes were previously known 
only by their ieirific results, lively publislied history of V’^eiiice 
bad asbi^llcd a doubtful and er|-oiioous peiiod for its creation ; and 
ill 110 one were the statutes which regulated its fuuctioiw even 
noticed. Wien we obsei^ve the profound mystery in which tlie 
whole subject was studiously veiled, it will iqdeed rather excite 
our surpiise how the records of the inquisition of state could in 
any manner transpire, than that they [jo long rommnod in obscurity . 
M. Daru, however, has not only^discov^d the existtmee of tJiese 
documents, but completely proved their authenticity, lii the 
Biblioih^ue du Roi at Paris, iie^has found two MS* copies of 
a treatise oti the best mode of governing the republic of Venice, 
(Opinionc in qual m<Klo d^ebba igoveruut^W repubblica di 
Venezia) by FrA Paolo Sarpi, the celebrated historian of the 
Council of Trent. That monk) die bold champion of the repub* 
lie against the cause of his ow« church and the pretensions of the 
Holy See, was held in equal estima^feion at Venice for bis theolo»- 
gical learning and his political tafents. Even thp wily oligarchy 
condescended to seek instruction ^ in affairs of, slate, from his 
audacious and unscrupulous* spirit ; and he was commanded to 
deliver his opinions on 4be means of perpetuating the duration 
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iii.vbich he inculcutes maxims 
0m» ali»cious,if ip<mible» thaai^4hose of Maa|l|hiveUrs Piitioa, 
6smA ihi way iato pirmt, and b sufficiently itiH»wiu :..Tha 
copies of'it, coutfldaed in the library H Paris, ppssesa in 
'dtemselvesj. thereforei no curiosity, and had provoked no examine* 
tioti^ u^l M« Darn diacoveredy appended to th|p both* perfect 
tmoscripts of the statutes of the Inquisition of s&e. . ^ 

I How these were originally acquire^ it is useless tp cotgectnm ; 
though, aa one of them formerly betof^ed to the valuable. (^Uec* 
turn of Le Teliier de liouvois, archbishop of Rbetnui* itisjaot* 
improbable, as suggested by our author^lhat it ma^hmre been 
discovered in Italy by some French agenti and seut4;»il;o»^ the 
minister Louvois; and that the archbishop, his brother, thus re- 
ceived either the .gift of the MS. or the permission to take a.copy 
of it. By whatever inean4, however, tlie transcript of the sta- 
tutes was clandestinely obtained, there appears to us not a shadow 
of reason to doubt that it is authentic. For M. JDaru afterwards 


found anodier MS.t*opy of the statutes in the Rkcardi library at 
Florence; imperfect, indeed, in some respects, as he observes, 
but proving by its very inaccuracies, as he might have added, the 
authenticity of an instrument, which must have been surrepti- 
tiously and hastily copied at the hazard of life. And farther, the 
library of Monsieur at Paris contains a MS. of the so/enteenth 
century, by the learned Soranzo, a noble Venetian of a ducal 
familyi on the government of his country, wherein he has ventured 
to introduce some fragments of the statutes which he must have 
seen. They agree perfectly, as far as they go, with the statutes 
found annexed to the MS. copies of Father Paul's treatise, but 
Soranzo dared not cite his extracts by name, and ^ his work was 
never published. , To sum up%e proofs of the identity of those 
ourkma documents, M. Da];u shall speak for himself. 

* Bans les recueils de la corr6spon(lance de la legation de France h 
Vetme, existans aux archive des Adairen Strangles, on trouve de temps 
en temps, partni les pieces envoy^es par les anibasaadeurs, des extraits du 
i^lement de rinquisition d'etat. Ces extraits sopt fort jj^eumplets, 
dims ce quits contiennent, ils sont conformes aux statuts que nous 
pubHous. Tous ces ei^raits, toutes ces copies ont d&j^ p]ps d'un si^cle 
d'existencej et cette** confbrniite entre des copies qui n ont 'pu ^tre fMtes 
Fnilc sur Tautre, entre les citations du cavalier Soranzo etles eitmftsen- 
in divers temps par nos ambassadeurs, parait d&miolitfer Tdifthlen- 
tldlfi de efes s(tatuts/— (vol. vi. p. 387.) 

We Ksfve only spaed to notice a few of the most striking etmet- 
ot this fnghtful tribunal. The decree of the grdkt’cbnnfcil, 
esftkbfished it in 1454, provided that the itujuisitdtis'of StHte 
Vefdin ffieir ^office as long as they sat^ Ih thd Cottricif of 
tin, by' whom and from- among whom they cKdSoit-^^%hd 

that 
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tliat body determi^ the Ibnctidaisr^ ^tiee of 

Act^rdmg^* the eoitfteilfof^dedtered the 

^edini^Htee Sf itlve^ed vi^di aK die>i^^Ntfa^(y^hi^ 

I»ettalm»d t& it»e!f« and*' with the absolute' dispmi of tl$ 'tpe^ial 
i^ei^Uiy« Tte jtO^dktton of the kqOisiiOt^ HE^)£teud^ dl 
itidi^ickiab^ ||tebeians, ecclesiastics, ahd nobles, 6x4^1^' 

ing even the rt%e and the council of ten. Unanimity duly aWl^lg 
the ditiee was required iiydl their acts. They were empowered 
to issue their orders to tne^ovemoi^ and magistrates, the naval 
end military officers, and the ambassadors of the state ; aWd it 
WTO diheretional witlf them to modify and to extend^ their^ mm 
statute* 

The immisition of stat^ proceeded to shroud itself under the 
absence or all ostensible organization. Kxcept by .the council of 
*ten, even the individuals, to whom Ithe office vvas confided, were 
never known. Their proceedings were enveloped in profound 
mystery; the persons of the inquisitois were concealed from pri- 
soners and. witnesses ; and the arrests of the tribunal and‘ the 
summons to appear before it, wnere issued not by its membeis^ 
but in the name of the president of the council of ten. The in- 
quisitbrs were empowered to use torture for the purpose^ of ex- 
tracting evidence and confessions of guilt. It was provided that 
their e:flecutions should be made privately and under cover ot 
night, by drowning criminals in the canal of Orfano ; and we ma\ 
gather the spirit of their juiisdiction from another decree, diat il 
any noble presumed to censure the mcasuics of gfovernment; he 
should be admonished on the two first occasions, and if he pei- 
sisted in a third attempt, drowned as incorrigible. No spot m 
Venice afforded safety for the man who fell under the displeasuie 
of the inquisition ; for a statute provided, thaj if a criminal should 
take refuge in the palace of an ambassador, under circumstances 
Which rendered it imprudent to arrest him, means should be taken 
for his assasjiination. In die Wame spirit the use of poison w as 
authorized and frequent. 

^be secret statutes of the inquisitors were always writfett in 
the haui) of one of the three, and deposited in a chi^st, of ij^Rlch 
each member kept Ihq^Jtey ifi rotation. % Tlu^se regulations were 
cemhimed originally in forty-eight articles; but they were Jji^the 
sequel swollen at different periods to one hundred three. 
Thy inquisitors had only recourse to a secretary fpr theipfnniul' 
of tfayeir ordera; and that officer was never mresent fld^heir 
or initiated info their secrets. Such were 
^ng preserved their statutes frdih h^gdivn^d 
who W0i^.adt9itte<ji^ to a. knowledge 

tlie^|ligm*of foiling under Mimci pennies/ 
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Af^th^ bi evefy ^ Ikiilus^^iiioui^^ oH hmk 

l^ive aitonyfmiHf'tltforni^ dM^^ii^ldisilar^.of 

9tsat6t ' 3i tribltl^lil wto not 

vo^unt^ry and deteatabie accusationa. Its universal vigilance 
Wks tnmiAtiiined hy k incdtitad^^ 6f s|>ies in atHhef^blie iduces 
of the city •/’ubder tfte phtms^ of St. Mark the '^lavonrite vvrib 
of &e ti&bles, bti'thb CxCliange, the quays, the markees/iiif e^ery 
resorf'bf t!he jicople. There was not a church, Ora religious 
medthtkf St ball, or a convivial party/ eten a don of pfofttitntibni 
abode of infamy, into which some of its emissarisds^^dtd naa 
pehetrate. livery nobleman or citizen who incurred the Suspif 
cion of the inquisitors ^as constantly watched ; and one stataite 
directs that two spies, unknown to eUch other, shobld^be elll^ 
played to dog every step of a person so suspected. These ^piea 
of the inquisition were cbo'sen from among all classes of the* 
state: liobtes, commercial citizens, jews, and paiticularly priests, 
bebanse the practice of confessing gave them a facility in ac^ 
quiribg the secrets, and betraying the sacred contidence of their 
penitents. It appears from good authority that the maintenance 
of this atrocious system cost the republic annually above 
$00,000 ducats in money ; and it was further supported by the 
distribution of commercial privileges, of the honours and em- 
ployments of the state, and of pardon to criminals as the price 
of such services. 

One of the points which appears to have engaged the special 
attention of thlr inquisitors, and which produced new enactments 
at various periods, was to prevent the possibility of all inter- 
course between foreign ambassadors and the subjects of the 
state; particularly the nobles. The palaces of the difierent em- 
bassies \Vere watchc/i with perpetual vigilance. The inquisition 
made it a rule to maintain four spies at least about each ; and to 
corrupt, if possible, the secretaries, the attendants, and the ser*^ 
vants of all classes, of foreign iginieters. If an ^ambassador 
wished to hire a house, the proprietor was obliged to give instant 
intelligence to the^iquisitors. The house was visited to nsecr- 
taib'' that it could have no communication with neighbouring 
dweftmgs, and to lear>n how it could^ be qjiserved from without. 
If a nobleman occupied any house near^it, he received orders 
to i^move, to avoid the suspicion to which so dangerous a vicH 
nity ttiight expose him. A Venetian nobleman could hold^^no 
interbOufsb, dfrOct or indirect, with a foreign minister, on pain^of 
dq^h^'^tod even sO late as the year 1755, Count Oafneeefelo, 
wko hlid formerly bebit consul at Zante, Was put to death by the 
on the bare suspicion of 'haring maktaiiied arcafre- 
Spoll^iice vdth the AuatriaH ambassador*^ Onetstauifie^^of that 
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lh»t A|i«ir49«sitii;>li)4|)e laid to try the fidelity of 
who were* cleat'^d l>yjbi» atrpcioMs 
|ffWfir(<!o&timied.«ot^tbe les^ subject to the obspt^vati^io of the 
police^ ^ u - ^ ^ 

T The babittpal, jetdo43y with which the republic rpggjfd^il the 
mo^om, ami Repelled die encroachments of the papal coprt^ 
ykible ihrougnout the atatutea of the inquiaition of s^te* ^^he 
yenetian dergy were placed under rigorous controul; an^ the 
tkobleswere cut off from til intercourse through ecclesiastical 
preferment with the see of Rome, and prevented from falling 
under its influfiice. indeed it may be collected from nume- 
toUa* enacUnentb, that the noble order were especially exposed 
loathe Jeahous vigilance atui iion >oKe of the state inquisition ; 
and the low'cr classes woi e probably the more reconciled to the 
oidstence of its tyiauny, from obsilrving that rank was no pro- 
taedon against its severity. All classes were reduced to an 
equality of servitude before its tremendous jurisdiction. Nei- 
ther the doge# nor tije council of ten itself, were more exempted 
from the despotism and vengeance of the Inquisition, than the 
rest of the nobility and the people. But in the event of delid- 
qiiency in any of these members of the government itself, the 
use of poison was recommended in preference to any other mode 
of exeeution : pid di tutto col veleno se si potrd. The most re- 
markable enacinient icmains ; foi the same proceduie could 
leach even an inquisitor himself. If any one of the three be- 
trayed his duties, his colleagues were empowered to deliberate 
in secret with the doge on his fate ; an’d if the agreement of the 
first magistrate with them maintained the unanimity of three 
voices, wMch was a principle in all their measures, they wei e to 
punish their oft’eiidiiig bi other, and, if necessary, to take his life 
by poison. 

Such were the maxims which legulated the Venetian govein- 
nmut as they may be gathered from the enactments of the inqui- 
sitors of state ; and abundant proof might be adduced that 
the .practice was consonant to the principle. And yet j‘t has 
fately become fashionable with writers of the liberal school to 
pour forth their huneutations over ^he Jost inilependqnqe of 
Venice. Such a charm, flien, has the empty name ,of a rppnb- 
Jicaii constitution for some .minds, that it can blind the judgment 
to the iiorrors of the foulest system of assassination and tyranny, 

5 *tho most deliberate violation of the la^ws of God and the obli- 
^tions of moraUty, that ever assumed the shape qf Jbuman g|!jvern- 
m^nti ^For agca.befoi:e the snbveision of the republic, her^l.orijr* 
fxadvUiteriy with!B«ed>vJher Commerce and maritime enterprise had 
xperbhe^Li^ei] th^ eqergiea^bich bad marked tli^ foreigmpolicy 
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iniqi^ty* of mimfqktruii0m^ 

ftalyect^ t^dkert tkoir attention from afrkfrfM>fi &to4a#«ut^ 
dm'b^iiiiiiilig of die^akteeutkaeiiimry, tlm 
tholVeiletiaD^ giand^ur htdi«alre4iiy4^bomme^^ &The prOgUmto 
of midislimo aBHovety m the east had diverted the commejroehof 
thein^d^i^khtVeoicffhadoQce.eiigmsse^ into other<ohiiiiHd«i 
tlt6»«Si>ntkiila^«o£ her wealth and^protperity were dried mfl* 
the league of Cambray fatally aggravated her ^kwt^a 
and eotksomed her treasures. During the remainder of that age^ 
sfae^Wa^idnty dragged from the repose and oblivion, in whtcfrhei^ 
s^atO etiidiously envelopecf her, to sustain two ruinous struggles 
wkh the Porte, m the last of which, after a defence worthy indi^ 
of her better days, she lost th^ valuable island of Cyprus* jVfter 
that subject kingdom was torn from her sceptre, she relapsed into 
tbe^languid slumber, which endmed beyond the close of the six- 
teenth century. In the following age, we find her rallying 'her 
eireogth'to curb the Spanish power in Italy, and to oppose the 
pretensions of the Roman see. In the decline of the bouse of 
^Austria, she succeeded in maintaining her soNereignty over the 
Adriatic; but new wars with the Ottoman empire completed the 
evlkawkidn of her forces. The island of Candia, almost die only 
remaining relic of her greatness, followed the fate of Cyprus, 
after one of the most sanguinary contests on record ; and though, 
while the Turkish arms were distracted by contests with the 
empire ih the last years of the century, she acquired a brief pos- 
session of the Morea, this was absolutely her last c acbievenieiit. 
The peuinBula was won witli difficulty : it was lost, id the begin- 
ning^ol the eighteenth century, without au efibrt;— and Venice 
then kll fi'om her place in history. 

During the last seventy years of her career, the republic was 
reduced to a passive existence. Her^iame ceased to be heard 
iu the d'iscussions, tl:^ alliances, and the w^ars of the other states 
of Europe? Her commerce* was annihilated; her manufactures 
h^d dvfindled m one branch alone, in the annual fabrication of 
clotlis;tdirom 1W,000 Jp 5Q00 pieces; and her revenues, during a 
long peaco, fell far short of the expenses of her corrupt govern- 
ments Her. claim to the sovereignty of the Adriatic was now 
contemptuously violated ; her naval force w as reduced to eigiit 
or ten sail of the line; and when the French entered her capital, 
Ihoy fo4f)^ vessels on the stocks, which had remained unfinished 
o^ material^ for above half a century* In the Idgjiinr 
aU^lhigs of honour and patriotism bad long been ealinet; 
de||t|cjbdii unprincipled; and needy, the*arist04racy,uil^ted on^ 
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4fcie ren|^^f^evei^iiii«traiifti^ their peietilationii. 
^sd: viiO 0 i«.i of private life^ llie tyrants 

of ¥ei^o&fagd^(iaiit^ l^^aps to tl^irvipotirtd suppljr^lie place 
of .morditty aad^its^aiaetidant public spirit in the people^ bulr 
tteiF^own had fled; and the ctepravity of all dasaes coo- 
Oo itier wHb frightful rapidity. It wan then too’late 
and in iana <that tbd^goveroment made a feeble effort to stem the 
general prolflgacy in a city, where patricians in their robes of 
office' presided at the publiagaming tables; wh^re mothers made 
a lraffic of their daughters’ honour, and the laws recognized their 
contracts; where the miserable children of prostitution were 
emjffloyed as political agents in ruiniojg men, whose wealth might 
render them dangerous ; mid where, by the facility of divorce, the 
court of the patriarch was besieged at the same moment with 
nme hundred petitions for the privileges of legalized adultery. 
I# the state had not been perfidiously overthrown by the French^ 
the epoch bad arrived when it must have sunk under the weight 
of its own corruption ; and our detestation at the treachery of its 
betrayers is mingled with the conviction, that humanity has at 
least iiothiiig to regret in the catastrophe. 


Art. KC. — Travels through the Timaunee, Koormiko, and Soolinta 
Countries, to the Sources of the liokelle and Niger, in thiyBdT 
1822. By Captain A. Gordon Laing. With a Map and 
, * Plates. 8vo. » 

death of the late Sir Charles McCarthy is to be lamented 
as one of the greatest misfortunes that could have happened 
to the inhjfbitants of Sierra Ijeone and the native tribes bordering 
on that settlement. To improve their condition, by enlightening 
their minds and turning their thoughts to industrious pursuits, and 
thus gradually to put an end to the great, and perhaps only, ob- 
stacle that opjKised itself t« h#s views — the traffic in human beings, 
— were the objects nearest his heart ; and the missions of Lieutc- 
ilftnt (now Major) Laing weie chiefly directed to that end ; * to 
ascertain’ (as his instructions direct) * the state of the country; the 
disposition of the inhabitants for trade^aiK^industry ; and to know 
their sentiments and conduct as to the abolition of the slave trade.’ 
Of ' the Soolimas, it seems, little more than the name was known 
• *at Sierra Leone, when he set out on his mission ; they were said 
to'be distaint 3(X) or 400 miles to the eastward, though, as it after- 
kppeai^d, the capital, Falaba, is only 200 miles ; Aey were 
rel^iefeetited as powerful nation, and supposed to possess large 
euailtities of gpld and ivory ; but this also turned out not to be 
tWiact^ m brief, dittlo or nothing w^s known atoiit them, which 
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was the caye indeed with regsu’d tp odienc 
Mc^)r Ming fmtik On \m 

icQUiitrt^^rft,' Sftottgl^ limly mJlos frpi?i I^»©, w 

pri7Chr^ihiei9rfyl|^f in fv^orxmif iivhp.Mnod 
gazings At ,tbeC^jSw:tyta$ they mt^tnd tke town, and did 
iiiu$tk whol^ had {H^S9«!id» when she gave a"iond;hgR0p 

astoni^Uilent* ai<d jpovered her moulh with both her hanib'. ' mi 
the Tjmaiineea Captain Laing gives by no means a favoiffa|)le 
oharaQteFh As far as his knowledge of them extended^© loisna 
them depraved, licentious* indolent, and avaricious. Theydtad^ 
besides, such a desire fo^^'the contkmance of that detestahlo 
traffic, which strikes at the root of all industry, destroys the \fOud$ 
of social order, and extinguishes the most powerful natural 
feelinga, that he was aihused even by two mothers for refusing^ to 
buy theit* own children, who raised a clamour against him as being 
one of those white men, who prevented the sale of slaves, and tlius 
injured the prosperity of their country. The ^ir, or rather the 
black, sex of Timannee were, by their bad conauct, particularly 
obnoxious to the travelling party. They accused of dishonesty, 
and of a total want of decency, of which indeed they would seem 
to haVe no idea : ^ I have actually,’ says Major Laing, * m some 
few instances, seen great overgrown women, mothers of families, 
as naked as when born, and unconscious of the disgust which fficir 
appearaiice.excited.’ The country is thickly covered withTorests, 
wdiidi conceal gangs of slave-catchers and robbers, known by the 
name of Purrali. Tliese ruffians rush out from their lurking-places 
upon Unarmed travclleis, whom they carry off and who arc never 
more heard of. They are also said to make frequent irruptions 
into towns and villages in the night-time, similar to those of the 
Decoks of Hindustan, carrying off the ilatives, together with what- 
e\er property they can lay their hands^ upon. The existence of 
these numerous gangs, and the general dissolute habits of the 
people, created in our traveller no small degree of surprize, thab'a 
country, situated so near to Sierra Leone, had gained so little by 
its vidnity. ‘ ^ ^ 

His entrance into^the Kooranko ebuntry was somewhat more 
promising. 

' On entering it [the first town] the eye is immediately struck by the^ 
conspicuous change ^ the agiall miserably ^constructed gable-ended bnt 
gives place to ^1the large, circular, conical roofed edifiqe^neatly studded 
^ with ornaments of clayj and the dirty space, in front of the solitaiy 
Iu7uae of cacb individual, is superseded by ihe clean and ^stily-stocka^ed 
yard: tbe frame work of the doors is made of^bamboo, and the panelling 
' of neatly dnterwoven cane/ I Entered tbe town “about sup-sdt, and re- 
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to ils Inliabitfiiits^ w^o^veit; 
returning ftom their^respeotifB litbotors of the ^Very fodi^^ltralb^- 
iog fhbout *biD» phxM indiistrioua ocetjjiiatian ; a^fcpe j[||^ l>ee^ 

engaged iO the fields for the cro|)a, vrhicli tbe approacbjinjg>!X^ns 

were to xnatete 5 otIiOKe Were pi^ntog up a few cattle, whose slecife aides, 
and umcmieemed looks, denoted the richness of %eir palStorages { tho la^t 
clinl^c^lbe Idflcksmith’s hammer was sodtiding, the weaver was tnee&urhag 
the of c)olh he had woven during the day, and the gatmhige, dr 

work^y in leather, was tying up hisfieatly-stained pouches, shoes, knifc- 
«cabl^^s^^&c. (the work of his handicraft,) in a large katakoo or bag, 
wbil|i we crier at the mosque, with tlie melancholy call of Alla Akbar/* 
utter^fl*tt measured intervals, summoned the decorous Moslems to their 
evening devotions ; the wliole scene, both in appearance and sentiment, 
fbi'mingan agreeable contiast to the noise, confusion, and levity, which 
pervlkdes%rTimanTiec town at the same hour^ a contract which strongly 
prepossessed me in favour of the inhabitants j but I regret to add, that 
their subsequent conduct was not such as to confirm the good opinion 
which I was disposed to form.* — p. 108 . 

Numbers of Mandingo families are scattered over this part of 
the country, a peopl^f whom Park has given many interesting 
details, and of whose neatness in dress, engaging appearance, 
well-formed and ^comely persons, with their regular and ^011 
features, Major Laing speaks in most favourable terms. l>is- 
persed as Aey are, and separated from their own country, they 
rigidly adhere to the customs of their tribe, and are particularly 
ob&crvant of die respective ranks of their society; of \\hicli the 

first in order comes the chief, then the teaclier of llie Koran, then 
the head-men; after these are the four professions— the oratv)r or 
lawyer, the minstrel, the shoemaker, and the black.jmith ; tlien 
follow the freeAen, and lust of all the slaves, who, hoWvei, if 
natives of the country, are not allowed to be sold. The inliabi- 
tahls generally are in possession of ample means of subsistence. 
Rice and honey are their favourite food, but they have plenty of 
cassada, yams, ground-nuts, and Ae nutritive plantain, which is 
said to grow wild in the woods. 

Onepproachiiig the hilly country, or those buttresses that stand 
in advance of the great cluster of mountains, whicli now began 
to show their blue lops to the ^eastward, iiMhiiig could be more 
beautifal and animating than the well-clothed rising grounds, the 
cultivated valleys, and the meadows smiling with verdure, over 
which were carelessly grazing numerous herds of large fed cattle 
and ftocka of sheep. The people in the different towns all ap- 
^peared. to be happy, contented, and extremely good-humoured. 
They received our travellers with great kindness, feasted and 
entertained the whole party wifii singing and dancing wherever 
they halted. The burden the song of one of the minstrels 
was, ' Tlie white man who lived on the water and ate nothing but 

fish. 



4jl8 Affien. 

;'lii^f -^t l^idlriDh«tf Hvdufltf ^4 bita 
4«^tea44ie«f>4oi ^*%tu{«i^loidybi^/ 

ialiWHlMNdaK' l^ae ta- 

lvilKei^^%£IAll6re4 6v<Sr the stillEelee; irotlhstofte'^ 

^citU’iap^ tb0>iieedle^ attA the people It hi 

furnaces of that simple kind, which are described by 
are common in most parts of Africa. The country wa« tyeatul- 
thiated; the gardens neAt and much superior to tho^e of the Ti- 
fUuniieesr^^ th^ ihen v^ere all employed at the farms, ^6 that ndne 
bht troUien could be cngjig^d to carry the baggage of tit^^‘;|^ty. 
|j|i|dr Laing describes the Koorankos as interior to the man- 
dihg6s^ \i^ho]fn they re&^nible in their dress, their manners in<f lati- 
g42ago> but as advanced many degrees beyond the Timanuees in 
civibzation. A poition of me natives has been converted into a 
sort of half Mohammedans, but the bulkof^e people are pagans. 
Both sects, if they may be so called, feast and how! for the dead, 
.and''j^ass the evening of the funeral with music and dancing. The 
wdmen are chiefljr employed in spinning cotton, and weaving it 
in a simple but ingenious manner: it is then dyed Vitb indigo. 
Though by disposition they are evidently a civil and lciud4iearted 
people, yet* lil^e most of the African tribes, they are not to be 
deptmded. upon, when tlie temptation of piocnring booty is tlirown 
iii. their way. 

. At Komato, the last town of the Koorankos, Major Laing ftund 
a messenger from the king of Soolimana, with Worses and car- 
riers, waiting to conduct him to Falaba, the capital of that nation. 
At k short distance from the toyvn, they ha<l to cross the river 
aboiU 100 }ards broad, by means of two well-lwistcd 
pf^ twigs, suspended frftm^the branches of tw^o immense 
tr|!|e^' vyjilcli leaned favourably for the purpose towards each other 
^jgL opposite banks of the river. This bridge of 8iiS[5eosion 
a ntfaukata: which, lude as it is, the Major says, ‘ was 
^ fyrjs^ iiniicatiem I4iad met with since I had left SierrA Leone, 
of co-pperation in works of public utility, and I hailed itwith'piCa- 
Sttre, as a symptom of progressive improvement.' 

^ '^Otfr'^truveHCrs Were received throughout the whole of their 
Jo^rifevln the Salima country, with the greatest hospitality, J(5very 
of rendering them service j they passed thVough 

S afte^'^QjWnJ^om ^1 ofl^icji parties came out to n^eet ^em 
singipg and'^tpusic, and supplies of eggs,. milk fowls, 
and yfoung/' eaysfthe'Mgor, • took part*4n„the Ihruly^and 

sweet 



^ Urn |»4|y|||MyA«,4«jita4i«Fe md «to» 

cj**4 j^e «» m/t^tH^rntm^msfi, of i 

w«ti^ Mt » ywfjr W^ttoment joio.d»(yiie(S^ ititoitg.’ 

At Ole last town on mis side of the capital, our travelkt'ii)ra» 
vfi^ lipe’s so«,*0O a 6ai^ piaQiaog.steedi.attendad'by 
raliw|i|^p»an wigl ]jMHpjl(ed.«; ha stated hing^ anxious,DrUiw» t» 
see hilb at hh but desired that ha hotmake huM^ 

sick Ituth ftavalliog too fast; he ordered a biul to he slain fordha 
use >p£ dto (»irri«rs. JFor several boiles round this town, the J^mor 

iwfe^vi, 

'^0 ground is in a very high state of cultivation, and exhibitra knovr* 
p(f ^icultoie superior to that possessed by the inhabitants of the 
coprjtry bad hitherto passed tbfbugh. I was particularly struck with 
th 0 appeai’ancc of the ground, and the gieat caie bestowed by the 
Imsb^dmen in freeing it from weeds, at theflarge plantations of young 
sprouj^ing lice and ground-iiuts, and the I'egularity and the beauty of the 
l^ds of alternate yams, cassada, and com ; large flocks of sheep and nume- 
rous herds of cattle were grazing in the tertile pasturages.* — pp. 224, 225. 

Entrance into ^alaba is thus described : 

j ‘/^out ten o’clock we came in sight of this long-looked for town, 
which covered a large extent of ground in a beautiful valley, hemmed in 
on 0 ll sides by gentle acclivities. We descended upon it by the S., but 
were conduced along to the northern gate, through which we were 
ushered into the capital of the Soolima nation. We passed along a 
street, or defile, of about half a mile in length, to a spacious piece of 
open ground, which stands nearly in the centre of the town, in one corner 
of which we found seated upwards of 2,000 men, armed with muskets, 
bows, and spears j on my entrance I was saluted by a heavy and irregular 
dischaigeof musketry, which, unfoitunately, put my hoise on Lis mettle, 
and as 1 had neilher whip nor spur to teach him good mannerS) I was 
obliged to resort to jerking him with the ciiib, of the^ severity of which 
I was as yet ignorant ^ in consequence he backed among the armed 
assemblage, who were, by this rctlogiade movement, thrown into spine 
confusion, and certiiinly not impresseclwith much opinion of my horse- 
mah'^Mp. Being recovci ed from the awkwai dness of my first appearance, 
1 ordei^d the salute to be retumel with three rounds from my party, 
and thin alighting, shook hands with his majesty, who put into my baud 
twp massive rings of gold, and made a motion for me to sit down beside 
him^ 1 found him a good-looking man, about^ixt^p years of age; his 
countenance mild> agreeable, and inofiensive in its expression; he is 
rather taller than the generality of Soosoos, being about five feet eleven 
inches in height ; and bis plain loose garment of black country cioth 
became hip well. 1 was scarcely seated when my old friend, Yarradee, 
*(habile^d in rather a more costly manner than when I first beheld him 0 t 
in the^Matidingo country,) mounted on a fiery charger, c^rossed 
the jnd'dde at a full ghllop, follow^ by about thirty warriors on horse* 
badk 804^*2,000 bn foot, the latter making a precipitous rush, aiid flrihg 
in aU4}fdetiblls» After lapjse V a few mhitites the ymj on horseback 

returned. 



^0 M&tUr AfricH* 

^vei)fM^nt5|RitieYJf>Mi<><tel^^ 

|a 6 (^i»ttih'‘i;i]f (ifc idWIi^eS^tt 

wfioW vn^ tbe ttnmrtimale M^jbr FewHei mi 

i^tid whoaacliur^M lobe^aibew 
pa$f^inyibii%, tBilf had ever before witnessed. Yarradee no^ 
mai and fixing hia bow, pwtfed the string to (be fnH^xtot, 

bUtetiirg^ sb^t $Q arrow at 8 <»atse 4 fs(ant object 3 b^ |ippej^e9 tol^atcb 
2 ivm tl|^Wit|bieager expectatflou till it reached its ^estVQ^on^ when 
Ita^gglva^tAteap and a smile of satisfaction ; then striding Sts nreasf with 
li^xlgbt ban^ and distorting his nafurally ugly insage into a mo^f hilfeous 
grin^ he Beckoned his war-men to follow^ which they dtcf, with 4 shout 
Kiat rent the skies ; after advancing a few paces they stopt ^boj% and,^ 
jsimSmig Yarradee^ who, with the eye of a hawk, intenk^on the 
I 0 o 4 <mcs ci tfao supposed enemy, wa^ed his direction to discharge tl^eii 
iMVom and having done so, each individual appeai^cd^to tmee the bight 
ofi;UsoWn arrow, and betrc.yed signs of satisfaction or disappointn^t at 
ila^sdppOsed execution oxij^^ a discharge of musketry followed the 
ftl^t OT arrows, after which the spears aud cutlasses were put ii^ lequi- 
Mtiou to hack and cut to pieces the discomhted foe : while those warlike 
mtwemetits were going forward, another set ot people were by no means 
idie ’3 there were above one hundred musicians, who playing qpon diveis 
^stmments, drams, flutes, ballafoos, harps of rude worknianship, with 
*lQahy other kinds, which it would be tedious to enumerate, kept up a 
din sufficient almost to mck the tympanum of ordinary ears, and which 
'ewUpeiled me to fortify mine with a little cotton , two fellows, in paiti- 
*etfta!r, tvith crooked sticks, kept hammering with provoking perseveiance, 
sft^ With the violence of blacksmiths at the anvil, upon two large dtum^ 
winch stood about four feet high, in shape similar to a cbisss-castlc 
«lil#ned upside down 3 their only desire appeared to be that of making a 
noise, and in that I suppose the chief ait consisted, for the harder they 
beat, the more applause they obtained A nod from the king at length 
put a slop to this clang of steel and din of drums, a5id I was flattering 
U>y^elfwith the Jiope of being permitted to retire tp tbe^Upartment al- 
Ikted for me, but my motion was interrupted by the king, who said I must 
someihlxkg more. Being again seated, a Jelle, or singiug man, ele- 
"^nfly attired in theMandingo coUuwe 5 his tvrist and dfbows ca^namented 
and beating on a sweet- toned ballafoo, the notes of which he 
ititt ilver with taste and velocity, stepped out, and after playing ^ sort of 
%iflpbon^, or prelude, commenced a dialogue in song with sorqu persons 
"Who wesre to be invisible at first, but who afterwards joine J mm.* — 
fp. 228-233. « . 

Tbte Majoi has given us literal translations of the songs and 
|£ali<%ueis of file Jdle men or bards, in praise of the white men, 
in which ten women, fancifully dressed, joined towards? the, con- 
rdusidn, who, we are told, bawled till every vein, in their throats 
mm dialend^d with blood. ' In my life/ s^ys l^jprXiamg, ' 1 
'*wvep heard tber female voice taired to aucb a pitch; it wa$^ nbao- 
'liilteetly teriifle; I expected every raopient that n blood-vessel would 
especially when the meastire was long; apd'the attempt to 

* * continue 
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to tb^ witbpuj| 4r4wii(j^Jt>t!eatl|> brought 
blood «>oopgb mto,tbettbrp^,to hav«>a(ii^9^&t cr^e^^u|bditi^/ 
We have hibeu vefy itiUGh*alruck a rem^ab^ amubuity in^ 
inaoj^*of tbecustoitiaof die Ma^dingoa, Koomii|ko$ a^id the %>o- 
with tli<^.o£*the orientais, which exiatod, in all probahH 
amo]^ them> long before die irruption of the Arabs intiy 
Af^^. The fo^iir ranks or ptofessiofis confined to Matidm^ 
iheil^ share of the prodded, and the tetiAih diSbribilttioit^o^ 
tlie p^a of au acilmal When killed) are a n^’ar apj[ir<»ach to l^hSf? 
happens io Hindostan. The following recitdl might have befeh* 
wntten from observation on the coast of Malabar. 

* As soon as the Amazons had finished their song^ a drolhlookiog men# 
who played upon a sort of guit^^ the body of which was a calabash^ 

S mmenced a sWeet air, and accompanied it with a tolemUy fair veace. 

b boasted, that by his music, he could cure disease^ that he could nmke 
wild beasts tame and snakes dance ; if the white man did not believe 
him, he would give lum a specimen $ with that, changing to a more 
lively air, a large snake crept from beneath part of the stockading m the 
yard, and was crossing it rapidly, when be again changed his tnue> and 
playing a little slower, sung : Snake, you must stop ; you run too faat, 
stop at my command, and give the white mhn sefvice.'’ The snake wa» 
obedient, and the musician continued : Snake, you must dance, for a 
white man has come to Falaba ^ dance, snake, for this is indeed a happy 
day.*' The tfliake twisted itself about, raised its head, curled, leaped, 
aud performed various feats, of which I should not have supposed a snake 
capable ; at the conclusion of which, the musician walked out of the 
yard, followed by the reptile, leaving me in no small degree astonished, 
and the rest of the company not a little pleased, that a black man had 
been able to excite the surprise of a white one,’ — p. 245, 246, 

Major Laingi witnessed another custom which, though less 
pompous and much moie efficient, bears some i elation to tlic 
ploughing ceremony obseivcd by the Emperoi^ of China. It 
seems that the inhabitants of 1?alaba are bound by custom to 
give to the king thiee days’ l^oiir in the year, one to sow his 
rice, another to weed, and a thiAl to reap it. Ort the morning of 
the sow ing day, the king sent for Major Laing, who found him in 
the midst of his headmen, mounted, in the palace 'yard, on theit 
neighing steeds, pawing the ground, as if impatient of restraint; 
the horsemen weie all dressed In their best attire, the king only 
being habited in a plain brown shirt, trowseis and cap. He pre- 
sented our traveller with a fine horse, and desired him to joiu^the 
train,* U^pon this the Jell6 sung the extravagant praise of the 
generosity of their sov’ereign, whom they made’ out to be the 
greatest potentate on eartli, except thekingof the white men, who, 
OTb;^ddmittcd, had more monej^, bbt not so many hm^g, nor so 
fine a country, ^The cavalcade now proceeded, and having gone 
• " ^ - beyond 







idiaim^liere 

^fa^lfcy Mfvht^d’^ and tife'' kaife^ W0itec>i^ 

t!lieft'^liyit!i^%fts'^itr^ fi^ ayill#^idejndi(»^]^ 

Y€6lfvi<9Q of gralo. Ormm of p^ld^%ntf]|l^ idlOtit 
llIpNlNateia^ nnthsr &kgs of ^ajdoOa dd^^^wete ^i>itdhig 

^kmi^yW^mm¥^ parties at af fairi d?u»SiiMai«^ 

tuslsa of €lepha»ta> ^ajiaterf tlia we- 

|^ttijB$ of dancers, first Keeping time to one c^nd^the^ aOqtitier 
tii||»e> as tWr exertiion and the wildness of the motion l^rrifd tlti^ inl^o 
tl^jj^rent attractions, piesented a scene of extrev^aoce ^bicb is 
tbe ddigbt of an AfHcan bnd tbe sui prise of an European. The 
^aKhdralob the sj)ot was markedly repeated discharges of Musketry, 
mg, bbwtog Or boms, and beatin| of drums, and by pfir<^es 6t 
bortm^n galloping at full t>peed, and exhibiting feats of Mmo^t match’ 
laiirdetctemy^ On a ugnal from the king, silence and order weie re- 
alftlidr when the king s fiiino stepping forth harangued the multitude at 
length; be exhorted them all to work bard, and to^Walei 
with tbe sweat of tbeir brows, as their king waa so good to 
^bsm I be« pointed to Falaba, tbe towb in Which they were Mi paoteeted; 
ihdS town was built by the p^sent king's father , he then pcjMied totbree 
^belb| wbIMi were tied under the shade of a cotton tree^ and were to 
ItS^HiBodbf the king for bis people $ therefore, said be, those, who can 
ei# Isief, ik them work. At the conclusion of the fumb’s speech the 
pa#i«9B btoke ofi, and in less than c^uartei of an hour weae amnged in 
ovd^f O^work, and With a degree or method, wbich^ctnaUy'astonished 
mo ^ they were drawn up in two lines, tbe first consisting of about 500 
people, and the second of perhaps more than 2,000 ; the duty of the 
nrst tine was to scatter the seed, and of the second to cover it with the 
bqe 5 in this mminer they advanced regularly, and Ufith such rapidity, 
tbs^ the work appeared more like magic than human performance , the 
musiO of the Je^e men, without whose presence and cheeilng song 
notbih^ i« eff^ted, either in work, festivity, or war, accompanied the 
in their tod. — p. 251—253 ^ 

^ Soon after this Hajor Laing |vas seized with a fever, which 
^bght on dehnuM for several ^ays; and while la this s^te he 
capped in the temples by one of the Soolima doctor^, and so 
e|^tuauy as to satisfy him, that it was the means of saving his 
The operation differed in no respect from ours^^ except that 
dlle was scarified with a razor, and the cup v^ p, mx^li cala- 
gourd* Pnnng his illness, and indeed on aft t)ccasiQfl|, the 
the inlii^itants vras unbounded. ' xatnl;^ 

5'pd/ s^ys Aldjor Xiaing, * in acknowledging Jj&t' 
uncultivated people and‘fheir nei^b^pUial^^' 
i |oiig;Qe#0|^hf 
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Ajrimk 

Tfet th^ kiiid'^hemt^ it mi, 

indikdtiiQiis people are npleei^mpt from the die 

pretexts for vyhiqh ihre^preti^ much of the sani^charactetie# those 
in more civilized states*. Thus the Major tells us that while xc- 
sidcnt at Falaba, $(agke. Maudiogos brought presents^ to th^ 
king^ which wej^e to be ai^knowledged b;^ presents on bis side 
slaves and/ palm-oil; and as SooUmanahad nmther, and Ihopei]^^ 
bouring state of Lunba produced both, it was deemed at>a patar 
ver, or assembly of the chiefs arul elders, to be both just and n©^ 
cessary that Xiimba shojiilcl supply what Soolimana had occasion 
fof ; and to enforce the demand, 9000 men were gotten together 
widi great despatch, and marched out with the utmost regularity to 
prosecute this just and necessary war. The arguineuts used by 
the war-party were to the following effect, and, after a long de- 
bate, \vere deemed to be irresistible. « 

^ They extoUe<l at gi*eat length the peculiar virtues of the palm-oil, its 
nutritious and excellent qualities in cooking, its inestimable value in 
aUbiding light at all nines when even the sun refused bis; but, abpve all, 
its wonderful efficacy in preserving and softening the skin ; it possessed 
the quality of removing the dry and withered appearance of old age; it 
beautified their wives, whose skins without it would crack like the plas- 
tering of a wall* They appealed to all around whether they would wish 
to see their wives handsome or not ; if they did, the means lay within 
tlieh reach, for in Liraba there was plenty of palm-oil, God had not, 
indeed, allowed palm-trees to grow in the Soolima country; but he had 
mcCde the Soolimasipoweiful, so that they might walk to the place whesrc 
the trees did grow, and take as much of the oil tliey pleased/ — pp. 
284, 286. 

The pOvSitionof Falaba on a rising eminence in the midst of an 
extensive pl^iin^ its being encompassed with a ditdi 'twenty feet 
deep by as ttiaiiy broad, and surrounded by a strong, thick stock- 
ading of hard wood, ajl prove the hostile attacks to wbich it is 
considered liable; but the Ma^r says it is of sufficient strength to 
offer effectual resistance to aimwJilike engine less powerful than 
artillery. It is said to contain cjily about 6000 inhabitants, though 
the ntittiber of houses are stared to be about 4000 — it should 
probably be 6000 full-grown male inhabitants. * These houses/* 
he says, ^ are circular, and tliough built ofclay^and covered with 
pyramidal roofs of tliatch, are extremely neat, clean, and, in many 
instances, elegant.' They resemble, in a ^ery remarkable manner, 
J;]^e houses of the Boshuanas iii southern Africa. 

Major X<mng enters into some detail of tbe manners and habits 
of the Soolimas, collected during his three months residence m 
T^^a, to which We can safely lefer our readers for information 
and aihtisement. The main object eff the mission, hoijtever/ seems 
to. have failed, ^ The king«ll along promised to send back with 
^ -him 
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hiiii a ef . traders; Jjut when tbe time, came none .Were 

fmilid to proce^; and tlie reason, whkh, in theMajoi s opinion, 
printed them yWas^rdiat the iking himself, h&ving. tlie monopoly 
of <ill trade idddaown country, did not cKuse^to give hi» subjecty 
the advantage of a^free trade with others. Jit appears, however, to 
us that t^ e(mnti^y,.in itslpresent state; produces notliiug that 
cdQld |>o considered^ valuable at Sierra»Leonei^But we must close 
onr>t*^arli&a anv^ajor l^ailsg, in cMrder to appropriate a larger 
space for' a<^laiace which we.nman to take into the veiy heart of 
Afiiea. ' , 

It is not surprizing, after the importance which has been 
assigned to the Niger, that a*travel!er who advances within a two 
days, throe days, or even six' daysyoiirney (for it is still doubtful 
which of them it'^maybe from I'Waba) of its source, should find 
himaelf most anxious to visit it ; but Major Laing dwells too 
uuich on the hopeless solicitude which it cost him ; and fti the 
total “state of uncertainty as' to its direction and distance, with the 
immense cluster of mountains before him, which give rise to the 
Gambia and the Senegal; as well as to the Niger, it is rather too 
bold conjecture, we had almost said assertion, to set down the 
elevation of it’sl source as being * between fifteen and sixteen hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Atlantic.’ The source of the 
Ilokelle, which lie says he measured, but we are not told how, 
stated to be 1441 feet. This river springs from tlie very base of 
the great granite cUis ter, which 'presents its kjld fronts to the 
westward, but whose pastern side is said to slope gradually from 

the summit, near which the fountains of the Niger issife, and 
to continue '-in one almost unbroken surface of considerable 
elevation to .the plains of Sennaar, forming an intermediate step 
between the Zahara or great desert and the granite chain, of 
• which it may bC considered as the base, whose extremities are 
the Kong mountains on the wesV^nd those of Abyssinia on the 
east. Major Laing is now <v:i bis route from Tripoli, by tlie 
caravan, to Timbuctob, accompanied by a Tiiaric chief, well 
knowfi to and highly dsteeined by all our English trayellers* 

.Shonld happily ^succeed in reaching this long aimed at spot, 
and our consul at Tr&oli says, ^as he pfoiioiiuccd with regard to 
the far niorA fOfnbdame journey fo Bornou,) that the road is as 
open and safe aS from London to Edinburgh, his next object, we 
understand, vyill be to fall dowm one of the streams, (for wc are 
persuadedihere ai^ tWo, as we shair prcsently shows) as far as the 
I'sad of Bbmou, where he will either meet with our coiiiitryme;i, 
who have now for two years been domiciliated at Kouka, or, in 
their absence, be 'received with kiudhess by the Sheik and the 
i^atives. / f ■ 

, ^ Two of those countrymen, Dr/Oudney aiid Li'-ULeiiant Toole, 

wc 
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we are concerned to jstnte^ have paid the debt of nature. The 
latter fell a victim to exertions which, in an African climate, 
;were too severe fbr his youth, immediately after performing a 
.fatiguing journey across the desert from Mourzouk; the other, 
to a complaint wiiiclv we understand, he carried out with him, 
but to which he finnly persuaded himself an African climate 
would prove friendly — a disease of the lungs. We have still 
to regret the absence of their journals, itineraries, geographical 
observations, and other documents, which we trust, however, are 
safe; but various letters to the’ consul at Tripoli and to their 
friends in England supply, in some degree, the deficiency of these 
details by the general outline 'they give of their proceedings; 
and from these, which have bee;^! put into our possession, we shall 
be able to shew that they have not been unmindful of the objects 
of their mission, but have eagerly availcd^thcm selves of every pos- 
sible occasion to fulfil their instructions to the utmost. 

Our readers will remember that in the 58th No. of this Journal 


we laid ])efoie them ^^me notices of transactions in llornoii up 
to the month of May, 1823; we can now continue them down 
for a year later. On the 21st of that month Doctor Oudncy, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Clapperton and a" ^confidential 
slave of the Sheik’s as a guide, set out on a journey into 
Soudan. IJroceeding a little to the northward of w^est, in four 
days they reached the ruins of Old Biviiic, the former capital of 
Bornou, situated four miles from the south bank of the Yeou; of 
whose sultans, the wealth, power, and grandeur are still the subjects 
of conversation, wonder, and regret. '^Fhcir palace had ob- 
viously covered a vast extent of ground, entirely built of 
handsome red jjjrick, so smooth and solid, as to be pronounced 
in quality superior to the brick of this country. The walls of 
the city were also of brick, mixed with clay, of ai^ oblong square, 
and eight or nine miles in circumference, thirty feet high, and 
ten or twelve feet thick ; all, however, was now a mass of ruin ; 
and numerous elephants, lions! aSd other beasts of prey were 
the only inhabitants. Its lat. is ly^4' N. and long, about If degree 
west of Kouka, distant about 75 or 80 miles. Four miles beyond 
this, and near abend of the river, w^ere the remains of Gainbarroo, 
in a similar state to those of Biirnie ; and flie number of ruined 
towns and villages shewed that this part of Bornou had once 
been extremely well peopled. 

Here the Sheik overtook our travellers, and invited them to fol- 
low him on an expedition against a small tribe of the name of 
Munga. His army consisted of about 6000 horse, mostly Shua 
Arabs, and 2000 foot. Ten^ miles farther to the westward, 
they crossed the Yeou at a town named Kubshara. ffThe next 

vo^.. xxxi*N|(a. Lxn. w/ Hii . town 
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town that occurred was Biskour, to which a party of the Boumoa 
Bimy^ that had been sent forward, returned next day, with a great 
number of captives, bullocks, and sheep. The Sheik, with his 
usual humanity, set all the prisoners free : for, though he has domes- 
tic slaves, he is no slave-dealer. Soon afterwards the principal 
inhabitants of the conquered tribe came and prostrated themselves 
before him, sprinkled their heads with dust, and swore on the 
Koran they w'ould never again take up arms against him. Eight 
miles farther on, the travellers rfach^ Surgum, and five beyond 
that, Bailey, both of them considerable towns ; the latter close to 
the Yeou. From Bailey to Kano, the capital of Houssa, and 
the grand resort of merchants, is eight days’ journey, probably 
about 120 miles. From this place our travellers returned to 
Kouka; but on the 14th December following, they again set out 
with an intention, if pcssible, to proceed as far as NyfF6. In 
twelve days, by easy journeys, they reached the western frontier of 
Bornou ; on entering the Beder territory, the weather was so in- 
tensely cold on the night of the 26th December, and on the 
morning of the 27th, that the water was frozen in the dishes, and 
the water-skins were as hard as boards. This sudden change gave 
Dr. Oudne^so severe a cold that, from this time, he became sen- 
sibly weaker every day. He proceeded, however, slowly, and on 
the 2d January reached a large town named Kattagum, where 
they halted till the 10th, and th^n continued their journey two 
days longer, making, on the first, ten miles to a town on the 
banks of the Yeou, which was here of considerable breadth, and 
on the next five miles, to a place called Murmur. The melan- 
choly event that here occurred we extract from a letter of Lieute- 
nant Clapperton. ^ 

* On the morning of the 1 2th, when the camels were loaded. Doctor 
Oudney came out^ of his tent. I then saw but too plainly that the hand 
of death was upon him, and that h« had not an hour to live. 1 pre- 
vailed on him to return to his teqj;, i lid 1 sat down beside him : he ex- 
pired about an hour afterwards. T! <t only I'equest he made was, that I 
would forward his papers to Lord Bathurst, and to say, that he wished 
Mr. Barrow might have the arrangement of them, if agreeable' to his 
Lordship. I sent immediately to the governor of the town to acquaint 
bim with what had haj^iened, and to request that he would point out a 
spot where 1 might be allowed to bu^ the remains of my friend, to hire 
some of his people to wash the body, and to dig a grave all of which 
was immediately^ cotti|^t^d with 5 and as we travelled in the character 
and habits of BngtiVb&en, 1 eonsidered it an indispensable duty to read 
the funeral service? Over the body in the tent and at the grave side, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England ^ and so far from meeting 
with the least interruption> the natives, on the contraiy, took pains to 
show me ^ery. possible respect for having so done. Having kilW two 
sheep to be distributed among .the poo(i^ 1 caused a^wa}]! of clay to be 

/ built 
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built round tlic grave, a»»d the next njorning, being extremely unwell 
from exposure to tby sun, and grief for the loss of my friend and com- 
panion, to whose good and amiable qualities no language of mine can 
do justice, I left Murmur with a heavy heart, and on the 20th at noon 
arrived at the city of Kano.* 

The immediate cause of Dr. Oiidney’s death was, unquestion- 
ably, the intense cold, which it is difficult to reconcile with the low 
latitude of this part of Africa, and the uniform flat surface of the 
country, broken merely by a feW detached hills of sand and the 
debris of sandstone, with nothing like a mountain to be seen in any 
direction.* We know how rapid is the abstraction or radiation of 
heat from the ground, when there is a clear deep blue sky oyer 
head ; and unless it be owing to this, or to excessive evaporation 
from a soil loaded with carbonate of soda, we can offer no 
explanation, or solution, of a fact which is, however, unquestion- 
able. 

The sultan of Kano being with his army at a short distance. 
Lieutenant Clapperton, at bis request, proceeded to him, and de- 
livered the Sheik’s letter and a small present, with both of which 
he was much pleased, and said he would forward him in safety to 
his master Bello, the Sultan of all the Fellatas at Sakatoo, fiitecn 
days journey from Kano, and situated on the banks of the Yeou, 
which is th^rc called Quolla or Quorra. 

This is the last direct intelligence received from Liculcnunt 
Clapperton; but Major Denham writes from Kouka on the 23d 
May, 1824, that, a few days before, some Bornou traders had 
come in from the westward, and reported that they had seen him at 
Sakatoo, where he had deposited all his property and papers in 
the hands of HUt Salah, the chief of Kano, with directions to for- 
ward every thing to the Sheik of Bornou, should iyiy accident befal 
him. His object undoubtedly would be to push forward for Tim- 
buctoo, as he would have hcardVrom Major Denham that Behoni 
was on his way for that place film^Benin.t 

This Bello, to whom Lieuteniit Clapperton w as proceeding, is a 

• — ; 

♦ A Glasgow newspaper describes the vast height of ihe mountains that ocCHsioned 
this degree of cold, and concludes that the Niger must necessarily be turned by them 
into the Bight of Benin ; and a Frenchn^gn, following the saiife track, undertakes to 
prove, that these mountains must be exactly 14,000 feet higli : so dangerous is it to 
theorize on hypothetical data I The neighbourhood of Kano is, in fact, another Waii- 
gara, or, probably, the Wangara. We would recommend this writer, and also M. 
Jomard, not to falsify the geograpliical information which they take from this and 
other English journals respecting Africa, (and they have m) other source of informa- 
tion,) but to give it as if is, and not as it oug/if to be according to their fancies. 

t On the gd of June, 1824, Major Denham writes to Lieutenant Clapperton thus : 
< You will see, by an extract from the Quarterly Review, which I send you, how pro- 
bable it is that you may fall in with Belzoni, who I think may succeed in gwting to l »m- 
buctoo.' This number of the Q\mrte*^y was published in December, 1823! 

• <' H H 2 celebrated 
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iielebrated chief, who Monie years ago had conquered all Soudan, 
from D’Jeiinie as far as the lake Tsad, and laid Qld Biruie in ruins, 
as seen and d^escribed by Dr. Oudney. Captain Lyon says, that 
‘ reverence for bis religion, and for those who are eminent in it, 
are among Bis virtues/ and the same thing said of the Bornou 
Sheik by Major Denham; for by his character alone for virtue, 
and religion, be was enabled, with about 400 Kanem men, nearly 
unanned, not only to recover Bornou for the sultan, but to make 
his peace with Bello, who also cs/ls himself * Sheik of the Koran/ 
but declares that, whenever the Sheik of Bornou dies, he will again 
possess himself of Bornou. ^ T^e latter is an extraordinary (if 
not a solitary) instance/ says Major Denham, ‘ in the history of 
the world, of a man raising himsdif to sovereign power fiom a 
humble station, without shedding blood by the assassin’s knife, 
or removing those wlio sfood in his way by the bow-string or the 
poisoned cup.’ '^Flie benevolence and liberality of his disposi- 
tion strongly appear in his excellent letter to Bello, given to 
Oudney and Clapper ton.* 

We 

^ In this admirable |)r(><luciiou, after the u^nal 8alutalit>us, Im says, * Some distin- 
guished persons, Englislinitin and Christians, between whom and Mnsselincn an anrient 
i'liendsinp and hrotlicrliood lias existed, as is no secret hnt known to all the world, arc 
about to visit your country. Tlio love between tlicse people and the ^llowers of the 
true faith lias continued for ages, and descends from one geiieiation to another, even 
fts the wealth of a father descends to his cliildren ; and by this friendship, fiequent 
aniicable intercourse is kept up between them and Musselnien. But this lose is most 
observable in the ease wiili which Musselnien now visit their couatiieS; which we rich 
and extensive, going and ret urulng Without danger or molestation. And now these 
Christians have visited us, through the medium and love of our master Yussuff, Bashaw 
of Tripoli, at their own desire, to see the country, which is by Cod’s mercy ours, and 
whut is wonderful in the land, its rivers, lakes, and people, alUof which may differ 
from those of their own country. We have enabled them to see all the country of 
Bornou, even in theevay they wished, with fiecdoin ; and tliey ask of us a passage to 
yours, in order that the wonders which are not here, may be seen by them there. We, 
have granted their request, and have furn^ihed them with letters of kindness and 
greeting, which letters will tell you how we atcem them : — 

* We remind you, .but it is needless, Sr wur great knowledp will inform you, tlial 
it is written, that even our prophet hiniselfffour interposer and advocate, (praise be to 
God and his angels!) ordered, that these should not be molested nor injured w^eri they 
came in .peace, and did no harm. We throw them upon your care and protection. 
You know that there are believers who strike down and trample upon the weak and 
unprotected. You ligtow, 4Uo, that justice is not always done to the good by the 
wicked. We trust therefore to you, and ^cg that you will support and protect these 
Englishmen and Christians ; that you will not permit them to be buffeted or abused, nor 
allow them to be pained eitlier by privations or blows, or even regarded with disdain, 
until such time as it shall please God that they shall return (o their native land. 

‘ They are people of a j)ure heart and true tongue ; such we have found them : be 
you their supporter, and cause them to rejoice in our recommendation; so may God 
reward you, and grant you what you hope for and desire! and by his blessing may we 
together proceed on the road to heavenly bliss! May ail health, and happiness, and 
virtue, and toh, be to you and to those iteA* you, atid ail that belong to you, and not 
to yourself ^ne I Dated the evening, &c. 

(Signed) Slaiueen bIn Kanerry, of the Koran.’ 

/ While 
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We must now advert to . another victim to African discoveries. 
Lieutenant Ernest Stuart Toole volunteered from Malta to join 
the party in BoAou, and arrived at Koiika towards the end 
of Dc‘cejnber, having crossed the desert from Tripoli alone, (that 
is, without any other Europeans,) in 108 days, after several vexa- 
tious delays and obstructions on the part of the Arabs who ac- 
companied him, and the wandering tribes of the desert. Major 
Denham proposed a second visit to the noble river Shary, for 
the purpose . of examining its c^ourse more extensively than had 
been done by Oudney and Clapperton on a former occasion. On 
the 23d January, accompanied by Mr. Toole, he left Kouka, and 
on the 30th they arrived at ShdWey, a small town situated on its 
bank, in lat. 12° 47'. The riv^r was, at this [)lace, an exceedingly 
fine stream, more than 600 yards in width, and running at the 
rate of five miles an hour to the N. E.* 

The Kaid, who governed the town, proposed that they should 
embark on the river, and pro(‘eed down the stream to the lake 
Tsad; and accordingly, on the 2d February, this otlicer accom- 
panied them with eiglit canoes, each carrying ten and eleven men. 
Having proceeded about thirty-five miles, they halted at an island 
called Joggabah. The river is described as having a highly 
interesting appearance, one noble reach succeeding another, alter- 
nately varymg their courses by beautiful sweeps, some of ihcjn two 
or three miles in length; the banks thickly clothed with trees lich 
in foliage, and all hung over with creeping plants bearing a great 
variety of beautiful and aromatic blossoms. Numbers of oroeo- 
diles were basking on the banks. 

The Shary was found to empty itself into the great lake by two 
branches formed by the island. Descending ilie western brancii 
the following morning, for about two hours, onr travellers found 
themselves ‘ on llrat sea of fresh water which/ <iays Major Den- 
ham, ‘ we called the Lake of Waterloo.’ I'hey had liot pjoceeded 
however beyond two miles on me^)pen lake, when the heavy swt'll 
from the N. E. caused the canines to shij> so inncli water, and tlie 
paddjing became so laborious 1|) the men, that llu y were obliged 
to return. They understood that the nearest of thii Beddonmy 
islands was a voyage of three days fioin the month of the Shary 
(about ninety miles) in the direction of N . E^ difi ing two of which 
they lose sight of land. These people, asUve stated on a former 
occasion, carry on a piratical war with the borderers of the lake. 
It is said that they frequently muster from sixty to one hundred 

While such men as this rule in ll»e heart of Africa, lei us no longer consider tlie 
people as uncivilized barbarians ; it is impossible, if there be any Until in the adagi , 

* qiiidis ICN, talis grex.* We iiust we bliall never more hear of faiglishmeii ciuleavouring 
to make iheuiselvei jMahomcdiUis, by \^iicli they unly7iiakc I hcmselvAjp appear to be 
imj^osiurs. ^ 

• hu 3 t'anoes. 
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qanoefi. They make no slaves, but demand ransom for their 
prisoners, >vho> if it be refused, become islanders, take wives, and 
remain among them. The whole of the islands hre said to be able 
to muster a thousand canoes, with fifteen to twenty men in each. 
In every other respect, but that of plundering, they are said to be 
a mild and inoffensive people, not given to cruelty, and never 
known to murder their prisoners. They say of themselves that 
* they have a strong arm and a cunning head, a small country 
smd poor in cattle, and that they must take from those who are 
richer than themselves.’ 

Ill returning up the river they were astonished at the numbers 
aiud beauty of the waterfowl and others of the feathered race ; fish 
abounded in the river, and the huge hippopotami came so near 
as to be struck with the paddles. Leaving Showey they con- 
tinued up the stream as fiir as Daghcia, where the river is forda- 
ble and there is a ferry ; the water however is up to the shoulders, 
and though the infantry wade over with their shields on their heads, 
on which are placed a bag of corn and their spears, the cavalry 
men are rowed over in canoes, the horses swimming at their sterns. 
In two days they returned to Showey ; a hostile tribe rendering it 
prudent not to ascend farther up the stieam. 

They therefore determined to proceed by land to the southward, 
nearly parallel to the rivcT, as far as Logguii, tliough nthat route 
was seldom followed, being a continued succession of marshes, 
swamps, and stagnant waters, covered with useless and rank vege- 
tation ; ‘ where,’ says Major Denham, ' flif s, bees, mosquitoes, and 
immense black toads, vie with each other in displaying their peace- 
destroying powers.’ For several hours in the day the inhabitants 
shut themselves up in their houses, which are ne0s of cells one 
wdthin another, to the number sometimes of five or six, so con- 
structed expressly' as retreats from the attacks of these insects. 

At a place called Kissery, in tha midst of these swamps, Mr. 
Toole was so unwell that they lyer i obliged to halt. It was how- 
ever impossible to remain there loi g ; they attempted to proceed, 
but before they had gone a couple >f miles, Mr. Toole’s sufferings 
were so great that he twice fainted, and became so helpless tliat it 
was necessary to lift hi^i on and off his horse. Their situation may 
partly be conceived from the circumstance of tlieir being obliged to 
light fires at the entrance of Uie tents, and constantly to supply them 
with weeds and wet straw, in order to procure a temporary relief 
from the millions of insects that hovered round them, by keeping 
up a tliick suftbcatiiig'smoke. Their horses refused all food, and, 
naturally averse from tlame and smotee, rushed to the fire and 
suffered ihcir heads tube acliiJilly. scorched iu order to obtain a 
little K'^pifP'fioin the stings of their persecutors. 
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. Painfi^ as their con&tioqi \vas, the Shoa Arabs^ who guarded 
the frontier of the Loggun territory, refused to let them pass> until 
they had revived permission from the Sultan. On the I6th 
Februaiy this permission ewe, but poor Mr. Toole was now 

S uite insensible, and jwas obliged to be lashed upon a cameK In 
lis state they entered the town, and too]y>oasessioh of a decent hut 
which had b^n assigned to them. The next morning Major Den- 
ham was summoned before the sultan, who* like him of Bornou« 
was caged up in a box, the front of which was lattice work of 
cane* This being removed, tlm major says, * something alive was 
discovered on a carpel, wrapped up in silken robes widi the head 
enveloped in shawls, nothing but the eyes being visible ; the whole 
court prostrated themselves apd threw sand on their heads, white 
eight trumfrunis and as many horns blew a loud and most tre- 
mendous blast.’ On receiving a small present he whispered ^ wel- 
come !’ for speaking out, it seems, is considered extremely ill bred 
in a Loggun gentleman. 

This old gentleman in the box, on being asked for his permis- 
sion to proceed up the Shary, inquired particularly if the major 
wished to purchase my siriah, or handsome female slaves, * for 
if you do,’ he gently whispered, * you ueed go no farther; I have 
some hundreds, and will let you have them cheap.’ Finding how- 
ever that he was not likely to gain a customer^ the shade was drawn 
and the audience hnished- 

The name of this capital of Loggun is Kumuck, and it is situ- 
ated on the banks of the Shary in lat. 1 1'’ 7'> and contains about 
dfteen tliousand inhabitants, who speak a language half Arabic 
and half Baghermie. They have a considerable trade with the 
Shua Arabs, from whom they receive bullocks, milk and fat, in 
exchange for blue striped cottons, which they manufacture well, 
and dye of a very clear and beautiful colour. <# The people are 
described as much handsouicr than those of Bornou, and more 
intelligent; the women particjpl^ly so, possessing a superior car- 
riage and manner to those of s^y olack nation that Major Denham 
hadpver seen. He was visitejl by the ladies of some of the prin- 
cipal persons of the countiy, who examined every thing about his 
person, begged every thing, and stole every thing they could secrete, 
and when discovered, only laughed heartily, dapped their hands 
together, and exclaimed, * why, how shatp he is ! only think, he 
has caught us !’ They have no pretensions, it would seem, to 
modesty. Major Denham gives them the credit of being the 
cleverest and the most immoral race he bad ever met with, though 
they call themselves Moslem. 

The major next day discovered tliat there were * two kings of 
Brentford’ at Loggun, father and son, at the head of Two parties, 
• H H 4 fearing 
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femn^ iind hating each. other* * Notwitbstsindmg their con«an- 
gdintty^ I had pretty good proofs^ says he, ^ of the terms on which 
^y lived, by their both sending to me for poisoh^in secret, '^that 
would not lie,’’ to use their own expression, and as an inducement 
the son sent me diree female slaves/ « 

^ There was tiO difficulty^j^a getting permission to proceed up the 
river, which wsis here about 4^ yards wide ; and as the major’s col- 
league seemed a little better, he embarked for the purpose of ex- 
ploring it higher up* The canoes yere here bet^rthan tliose lower 
down, measuring about iifty feet in length, and capable of carrying 
from twenty to twenty-five persoiis^^uilt of a fine-grained red wood 
which grows plentifully on the ban& of the Shary ; the planks were 
from two to three feet wide. He had only proceeded a few miles 
when a boat was seen rowing after them as quickly as possible, 
and on its coming up, thecwhole seven, that were with him, made 
to the shore at once in the utmost confusion. He soon discovered 
that the Baghermie were advancing towards Loggun, and the sultan 
had sent word that the Slieik of fiornou’s people should instantly 
quit the city. It was in vain for the major to plead the sickness 
of his friend and of his servant ; — ^ go," said he, ‘ go while you 
can, I can give you no protection/ binding there was no alter- 
native, poor Mr. Toole, unable to assist himself, was again lashed 
on a camel, and they quitted the walls of Kurnuk, whea the three 
gates were shut upon them one after the otlier, witii great satisfac- 
tion, by an immense crowd of people. 

It was the fourth day before they reached Angala, in Bornoii, 
having enjoyed very little rest, and scarcely any food; the poor 
sick traveller being delirious the greater part of the time, lashed on a 
camel, and expos^ to the scorching rays of the sup. On being 
told that they liatl reached Angala, he said, ' thank God, then I 
shall not die !’ Every hope, however, vanished two days afterwards. 
A cold shivering seized him, and hia extremities were like ice ; in 
this state he continued a few hou|s,siQd expired without a struggle 
or a groan, being completely wor| out and exhausted. ‘ The 
same afternoon/ says Major Denhapi, ^ I followed his remaiivs to 
their last lodging place, where six of the sultan of Angala’s slaves 
lowered them into a efeep grave they had dug, overhung by a 
clump of mimosas hi full blossom,*'-and a silent prater breathed 
over them was the best funeral sei'vice which circumstances allowed 
me to perform/ 

' Mr- Toole had not completed his twenty-second year, and w^as 
in every sense a most dmiable and promising young officer. His 
manners are said to have been extremely pleasing, and his dispo- 
siriou kind, gehtle, and obliging. The friendly Sheik had enter- 
tained a str^g affection for him, and ^they used to spend many 

*. ‘ hours 
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houts walking and conversing together in his gaideii. He was 
perfectly resigned to his fate, and wiien Major Denham, the day 
before his death, s*poke of their return to Kouka, he smiled, shook 
his head, and said, ‘ No, no, it is all over;' and shortly after begged, 
as his last dying reqaest, that Lord Badiurst wOuid recommend 
his' next brother to succeed to the ensigney in the 80tfi regiment, 
which would become vacant by his death. It is needless to say, 
that this was no sooner known in England than done. 

Nothing could be more kind^than the reception given to Mm of 
Denham by the friendly Sheik, w^hom he met with his army at An- 
gomou proceeding against tl« Baghermie; he even oflFered to 
attend him back to Kouka. The two armies, it seems, after look- 
ing at each other for several Wioeks in the neighbourhood of the 
Shary, had at last fought a grand battle, in w'hich twO old gunfe, 
mounted on carriages by Hillman the carpenter, though ouly fired 
once, did immense service by the alarm, if not destruction, they 
caused to the enemy ; the alarm, indeed, was participated by those 
who fired them off, and who had rammed them full of ball car- 
tridges. The Baghennie were routed : seven out ot the nine sons 
of the sultan were slain, one made prisoner, and considerable 
booty fell into the hands of the Sheik's army, among, which were 
6ve hundred horses and about fifty of the wives and female slaves 
of the chiefs. ^ 

The next journey undertaken by Major Denham was witli tlie 
Sheik's army, on an expedition to\yards Fittre, round the northern 
end of the lake ; but they made little progress on account of the 
Rhamadan, as it was said, but chiefly, as it afterwards appeared, 
of some hostile movements on the part of the people of Waday. 
The Major w:p most anxious to proceed to Kanem on the northern 
side, and from thence along the eastern shore of the lake, but the 
Sheik gave almost a positive refusal from anxfcty for his safety. 
He at length, however, consei ted that he should go the south- 
w'ard, cross the Shary below ^how'ey, and take with him twenty 
horsemen, with some of his best Arabs, all rfrnied with guiis, 
wdiil^ he (the Major) was only have a couple of the fastest going 
maharies, the fleetest animal that is known ; his route to be quite 
close to the banks of the Tsad, while the iw’nie^ lorce was to take 
a more inland direction, arid nearly p^llel with him. He 
stipulated with the Slieik, that he should Encompass the lake and 
return by Laree on the northern extremity, to Kouka. ‘ The 
Sheik smiles,' he says, ‘ at my pertinacity in, pressing to visit spots 
that he himself can see so little interest in ; but usually ends by 
saying, “ Well, it is wonderful ; it would be much less trouble 
to come back by the same roud, but you will have it.^ud it must 
be done.'" Never, certajnly, was there a more kind-hearted 
# ’ creature 
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emniwrp than this chief |ia« shewa himsetf to be to our cotuiiiy- 
iDeu% Two of Lieutenant Toi^e’s horses died from die fatigues 
of 4he journey over die desert» which he immfediately replaced ; 
and Mmor Denham says, * that having purchased and paid for a 
horse aimr losing severd that the Sheik had made me a present 
of, he sent me word, on hearing of it, that if 1 diought of him, as 
he did of me, the first person to foe made acquainted with my 
wants would be himself.’ 

We deeply lament the sacrifice^f life by whidi our knowledge 
of Africa is purchased, but it is with honest pride we reflect, a 
pride which is full of gratitude to the memory of those who have 
fallen, that, by the dauntless spirit and die honourable conduct of 
our countiymen, the name of Englishman has been made known 
and respected, from the Gambia to the M ile, and from the Medt*^ 
terraneanto the Mountainaof die Moon, among millions of people^ 
not ope of whom have ever yet learnt even die nam£ of any odier 
^European nation but that of England. 

The letter announcing this intended expedition of Major 
Denham round the Tsad, the last that has been received, is 
dated the 18th June, 18214. He was to be accompanied by a 
^oung gentjeman of the name of Tyrvvhitt, who had arrived at 
Kouka from Tripoli on the £Oth of the preceding month, with 
presents of su^ords, pistols, watches. Sic. for the friendly Sheiki 
wbichi Major Denham sajs^ ' were received with all that 9ati9faction, 
i might say ecstasy, with which it may be supposed a person so 
intelligent and highly gifted by nature with extensive penetration 
and taste, would view the best productions of our superior artists in 
sword cutlery and watch-making. The dagger, and the watch with 
a second movement, appeared most to gratify him; ^d when it was 
mentioned that the rockets also had arrived, he exclaimed, ' What, 
so soon ! and all ^’ihese riches besides ! There are no friends like 
these ! the Englishmen are all trutl|! and I see by the Book, that 
had the prophet lived only a shoit tijne longer, they would all have 
been moslem !’ ^ 

As we have said before, the detmled accounts of the travelers, 
which these journeys and a long residence must have enabled them 
to collect, are not ^et arrived, but a few scattered remarks relating 
to Bornou may be extracted from* their private correspondence. 
The climate is not considered as being worse than that of other 
tropical countries; though from February to May the thmmome-* 
ter ranges from 104^ to 108^ at two in the afternoon, and is gene^ 
rally at 84^ to 86P a Httle befoce sunrisew From June to October 
lain continues ; then winter commences, when the air is mild, the 
ii^ serene jygfd clear, with breezes fsom the north-west. Decern- 
liber and January are cold, with the thermometer at 70 ^, and in the 

' mornings 
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mornings 60^ and sometimes lower. ,In May and June the 
natives scratch the ground and sow their gossub or millet^ (appa- 
rently hokus wrglium,) Indian corn, barley, several sorts of kidney- 
beans, cotton, hemp, and indigo. The holciisis the principal 
article of food, wliick they frequently eat parched in the sun. 

Major Deuliam enumerates, by name, thirty-six towns and cities 
in Boruou, and reckons it to contain two millions of people. He 
describes the natives as having large unmeaning faces, llat negro 
noses, mouths of great dimensions, good regular white teeth, and 
high foreheads ; as being peaceable, quiet, timid, good-^natured and 
civil. Being of a phlegmatic disposition, and extremely temperate 
and regular in their habits, they are easily kept in order. Mur- 
ders are hardly heard of; theft is punished by loss of hand, or 
burying the young Spartans up to the neck in the earth, which 
is the most dreadful punishment that can be inflicted, as they are 
almost devoAed alive by the flies. They are extremely simple in 
their diet. Flour made into paste, mixed with fat, and sweetened 
with honey, is a dish for the sultan ; their only beverage is water, 
and a little barley is mixed with it to take off the brackish taste. 
The women turn up Uieir hair to the top of the head, and plaster 
it with indigo and bees-wax. Of this latter article jthere can be 
no scarcity, for bees are so numerous that they frequently stop a 
traveller m his journey. The females are the most humble of 
Iheir sex, approaching ilicir husbands with their faces covered and 
going down on their knees. 

Boruou produces few vegetable^ except onions. Fruits are 
scarcely known, with the exception of a scanty supply of lemons, 
or ratlier limes, and tigs ; mangoes are found on the Yeou, and in 
the valleys oif^lhe southern mountains. The last date trees are 
distant a four days jouni^ to the north of Koiika, and there the 
fruit is very iuditterciit. They have plenty of flsh in the lake and 
rivers, and the common fowls are so abundant that forty may be 
had for a dollar. Their domestic animals ai'e dogs, sheep, oxen, 
camels, horses, buffaloes, and asses. This last and the buffalo are 
tlie 4 ;ommon beasts of burdeu* The wild animals seem to differ 
in no respect from those in other parts of northern and southern 
Africa ; elephants go in troops, near thesgregt lake, of eighty or 
a hundred together. • p 

If it be the will of Providence that Denham should succeed in 
encompassing the shores of the lake Tsad, and Clapperton in re- 
turning safe from Soudan, our diarts of northern Africa will no 
loj^r disgrace the geography of the nineteentli centu^. The 
notices, which have already been received from Major Denham, 
are of no mean impoitance^ towafda settling a poi^ which has^ 

long 
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loiig Gtreated a considerable degree of interest^ and to whicii we 
ifaall {presently advert. In his eicpedition to Mandara and the 
Souti^m MouutainSf (No. LVlIl,) he observeS, that the incli- 
nation or slope of the country ascends gradually to the southward, 

. and that at Mandara, where it rises into hitis, the nature of the 
surface is changed, tlie ground being covered with a micaceous 
sand, and the soil being principally decomposed granite. Be- 
yond ihis,^masi^s or systems of hills spread themselves out in 
every direction and picturesque form that can be imagined, 
those nearest the eye being about fifteen hundred feet, and the 
peaks appearing in the distance at least a thousand feet higher. 
They are composed of enormous masses and blocks of granite, 
presenting the most rugged faces and sides. In the chasms are 
trees of very coiwiiderable size. On the flat places of the hills are 
clusters of huts, one above another, to their very summit. In the 
valleys Major Denham observed the tamarind, a gigantic wild fig- 
tree, and the mango, flourishing in great numbers and beauty. 

* The leaves spread a bright and luxuriant verdure ; and flowers 
from a profusion of climbing plants wound round the trunks of the> 
trees, leaving the imagination in doubt to which stem the fair aro- 
matic blossoms, bj which the air was perfumed, were indebted 
for their nourwhment.’ Of the extent of mese groups of mountains 
the Mandara people could give him no salisfactoiy iiifoiimation. 

In appearance the people of Mandara differ from those of Bor- 
noii, and this difference is all in favour of the former. The men 
are intelligent and lively, witlj high, though rather flat, foreheads, 
large eyes, wiry curled hair, good sized noses, and well formed in 
their limbs. Their features are altogether less flattened than those 
of the Boriiouese. The women are described as excf^edingly good 
looking; so that tlieir beauty is proverbial in Africa, particu- 
larly for that mueb^admired quality of being singulaily gifted with 
the Hottentot pos/-tuberance — a peculiarity of form which makes 
them highly estimable in the eyes of a Turkish or Moorish mci- 
chant. The Major seems to think them by no means destitute 
of charms ‘ when sporting in their native wilds without so mnch 
covering as one of Eve's fig-leaves.' They are brought to Kouka 
for sale, and so much depends on the degree in which they possess 
those bulky attractions, that, sa^s tlie •Major, ‘ I have known a man 
about to make a purchase out of several, regardless of tlie charms 
of feature, turn their faces from him, and looking at them behind^ 

i 'ust above the hips, as we dress a line of soldiers, make choice of 
ler whose person most projected out beyond that of her com^ 
panioiis.’ 

' This tast^for posZ-tuberauce# onithe part of the maled, ia per- 

« haps 
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haps less extraordinary than the natural^ tendency of tlie feinalesy 
in almost every part of Africa, (for to them and to sheep it appears 
to be confined,) tb acquire it. It is not, however, by any means 
universal in any part of this continent; among the Abyssinians, it 
is confined to the bramchea of the ruling family, at least it is consi^, 
dcred as a mark of distinction and high birth. ' There was,' says 
Mr. W. Bankes, ‘ when I first went to Jerusalem, an Abyssinian 
princess there upon a pilgrimage, the daughter of a deceased king, 
most remarkably formed in this respect, aud who prided herself 
greatly upon it. I heard l^nay Hester Stanhope say, that she 
could not believe the peculiarity to be natural, till she saw tlie 
lady in the bath.’ About Sennaar and Meroe it is very common 
among the women ; aud Mr^JLiiiant observed, aud has accurately 
drawn, the figure of a female among the has reliefs on the ancient 
temples, shaped diflferenlly from all the Egyptian figures by which 
she is surrounded, aud quite in conformity with the present pre- 
judices of that barbarous country. By the diadem round her head, 
and the homage she is receiving, she was undoubtedly meaijt to 
represent the queen of that country — one of the Candaces men- 
tioned by Pliny, a word which, as Mr. Bankes plausibly conjec- 
tures, meant simply, in the Ethiopic language, ine Queen, She is 
also represented with long nails on her fingers, like the talons of 
a bird, and her protuberances before as well as behind, appear to 
sanction the remark of Juvenal, 

' In Meroe crasso majorem infante mamillam.’ 

We leain from Bowdich that a few of this thriving race are 
found among the Ashantees, where they are admired and couited ; 
but it is most general, we believe, among the Hottentots, almost 
every womaqi at the age of thirty shewing more or less of this 
adipose excrescence, though in the same country no such ap- 
pearance is ever met with among the Kaffrtf women; yet that 
great speculating philosopher Moiis. Pauw seems to think it is 
produced by the climate and ^he#vater. In fact, we know as little 
about it as of the goitres, on which so much good paper has been 
wasted. # 

On his southern journey. Major Denham had a visit from 
a man who presented himself to him as^the son of Hornemanii 
by a Soudan slave. He boi^ the name jivhich Horneunaim took 
of Moussa^ben JussulF — was a clever 'intelligent person; but 
the Major thought him some teii,years older than the date of tliat 
traveller's entrance into Houssa. A ho| climate, however, fre- 
quently brings on a premstore appearance of age. This man 
had journeyed twen^ days south of Mandara, to a couutry 
called Adamouah, being an extensive plain in the centre of ihe^ 
great duster of mountai^, s<Mne of which he described as of 
• , enonpous 
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enormous height, witli npiilk-white tops. It is inhabited by the 
FeUa^> who eat the flesh of all animals, wild or domestic. 
None, except the sultan and his children, wear ^ilothes, the rest of 
the nation going naked, except that the men sometimes wear a 
skin round the loins •y but the women wear nothing. He described, 
wiA great clearness, a large river running between two high ridges 
of tile mountains, which he crossed previous to arriving at Ada- 
mouah, but close to it. He distinctly stated it to come from the 
west, and to be the same as the Quprra at NyfF6 and at Raka. He 
described it as branching off and passing through Loggun, and 
from thence into the Tsad, and he named it the Shary ; and tlie 
main body of this water he said ran to the south of Baghermi, 
where he thought he had heard it called Bahr el Dago ; but was 
quite sure it went to Uie IS ile, to the southward of Darfur, where 
ho hod been. 

A kofSla from Soudan brought to Kouka a young Fighi 
from Timbuctoo, die son of a Fellata chief of D’Jennie, named 
Abdul Gassam ben Maliky. He was on his way to Mecca, 
and had left Timbuctoo, as is the custom, with only a shirt on his 
back, the rags of which he had exchanged on the road for a 
sheep’s skin, subsisting all the way on charity for five months, 
which it had taken him to travel from D’ Jennie, being much ex-^ 
hausted by fatigue and the want of nourishing food. The Sheik, 
with his usual benevolence, save him a robe, but the young man 
said ha thought it a sin to indulge in the luxury of putting it on. 
He was a very fine and intelligent lad, not more than sixteen years 
of age, of a deep copper colour, but with features extremely hand- 
some and expressive, lie was considered a sort of prodigy, and 
could repeat the Koran by heart from the beginning to the end. 
‘ I repeatedly asked him,’ says Major Denham, ‘ what they would 
do to us, if we we^ to go to Timbuctoo V ‘ Why,’ answered he, 
• do by you as you now do by me — feed you.’ He said that all 
communication between D’Jcnuje ^nd Timbuctoo was by water, 
on a large river named QuoUa> that it passed by Kabra, which is 
five hours from Timbuctoo ; and be had always heard that4his 
great river, which had many branches> had one which passed from 
i^yfi% to the soutijward, and ran to the eastward between hi^ 
mountains. *' 

Abdul Gassam said that he could scarcely believe such 
good people, as theEnglisli travellers were> co^d be any thing but 
Moslem- He had never seen, but had l^ard of, Christians be^ 
fore ; and when Major Denham asked him bow and where, he 
gave the following accouiit>which accords in substance so well with 
'tits numerc^s accounts which have Iseen tdd on eveiy part o£ the 
coast of Africa^ that there can be iittie/foubt of its general tmtii. 
*Heliad>’ says the Major, * never been questioned 'by any one 
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previous to his answering my inquiries, lie knew little else but 
Arabic^and had scarcely been noticed in his long journey, during 
which he had be6|i handed over from one koffila to another 

' Many years ago, and before I was bom, white men, Christians, came 
from Sego to D*Jennie»in a large boat, as big as two of our boats the ^ 
natives went out to them in their canoes $ they would not have done 
them any harm, but tlie Christians were afi’aid, and fired at them with 
guns, and killed several in the canoes that went near their boat. They 
proceeded to Timbuctoo, and there the sultan sent to them one of his 
chiefs, and they held a parley. The Christians complained that the peo- 
ple wanted to rob them. The sultan was kind to them and gave them 
supplies ; notwithstanding this |hey went off suddenly in the night, 
which vexed the sultan, as he would have sent people with them if they 
had not been afraid of them a little ; and he now sent boats after them 
to warn them of their danger, as there were many rocks in the belly of 
the river, all pointed j however, the Christians went on, and would not 
sufier the sultan’s people to come near them, and they all perished/ 

The narrator stated, that he remembered seeing a man often 
with his father, who was in one of the canoes which pursued them, 
and who carried the news to Timbuctoo of their having struck 
against the rocks. The appearance of these white men caused a 
great sensation among the people ; he had often hegrd men talk 
of the Christians and the large boat for a whole day at his father’s 
house, and to this day they talk about them : they had guns fixed 
to the side of the boat, a thing never seen before at Timbuctoo, 
and they alarmed the people greatly. This poor youth left 
Kouka in company with an old Fighi for Waday with a small 
leather bag of parched com and a bottle for his water. Major 
Denham gave him a dollar to pa) his passage acros the Ked 
Sea, which h^ sewed up in his sheep’s skin ; but he heard after- 
wards that he had been drowned in crossing an arm of the Tsad. 

There can now no longer be any question th^ the waters which 
rise out of the mountains on the western side of Africa, which for 
want of a better name we sh^l aall the Kong Mountains, fall to 
the eastward and emjpty themselves into tlie grestt lake of Boriiou j 
aiidtwe are inclined to think# from the testimony of those witli 
whom Major Denham conversed, and from other authorities, that 
the Shary either has its origin in ihe sam^ mc^ntains, or becomes 
in the early part of its course the main biwch of that river which 
we call Ae Niger. 

We have Imig been jpuzzled, in looking over the various itinera- 
ry that have been mven hy travellers, to reconcile the potion of 
the Jpliba, and die QuoKa^ or Quorra, being one and the same 
fiver, which we are now satisfied they a^e notj but that, as we have 
said already, they are either Irvo distinct streams, rising near the 
umm soiirce, or that they a|e two branches diverging to some dis- 
• - tance 
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tance from each other after the river has reached the great plain of 
northern Africa. In the* present charts we perceive the Jc^ba^on 
leaving the lake Debbi, parted by Uie island iJinbala into two 
streams^ which are yiade to reunite a little before they reach the 
ineiidian of Timbuctoo. We know of no pc^itive information that 
this is the case* Mr. Dupuis learned from a Maliomedan Sheik, 
who had formerly been a great trader and traveller, tliatthe Joliba 
w^as a river quite distinct from the Quorra, both of them issuing 
out of a sea or lake, which he sometimes called Bahr Gimbala, 
and at others Bahr Dcby, or Z«^)y ; but he does not mention 
their reunion. It is, however, to the eastward of the meridian of 
Timbuctoo that we have certain information of the two streams, 
somewhere about Nyff(&, where a great lake, named in some charts 
the Bahr el Soudan, is placed, on the eastern side of which the tw o 
branches appear to issue. ^Tlie authorities for the two streams arc 
as follow. In one of the several routes which Mr. Dupuis col- 
lected from Mussehnen at Comassie, and which he prints in the 
Arabic language, the traveller, in going from that city, first reaches 
the river Ghulbi, and proceeding northerly for six days, says, ^ there 
is a great sea or river (for bahr signifies either) the like of winch 
is no w'here to be found ; it is called Kourra (Quorra) ; and in 
one day from hence you will reach the city of Youri, which is a 
very great city’ — which Youri, we know, is situated upon, and 
gives the name to, the Yeou. 

Now this agrees in a very remarkable manner with the account 
given by Abou Bouker, (the native of Cashna, who w^as to have 
accom))anied Bel/oni to Timbuctoo,) of his journey with some 
Coola merchants, from his native city to the bight of Benin. He 
first crosses the Quorra, (the Yeou) running towards the rising sun ; 
fve dai/s afterwards, proceeding to the south, he ^^arrives at the 
Ghulbi, a larger rj\'er running in the same direction, which he un- 
derstood passed through Nyfte, and joined the former river some- 
where towards Bornou. The man who called himself a son of 
Hornemann, told^ Major Deiihatn Irhat the Quorra of NylF6 went 
off to the southward, ran between tw^o chains of mountains, passed 
Loggun, where it was called the 6hary, and fell into the lake 
Tsad ; every part of which, with the exception of the first, has 
been confirmed. The^oung Fighj stated that at Kabra the namc^ 
of the river was Quolla, and that one of its branches passed Nyff6, 
and ran to the southw’^ard betw^een n^ouiitains; And lastly, we 
observe in the route of a Jennie Moor, who had travelled into 
Egypt, (procured at Cpinassie by Mr. Hutchinson,) that after 
leaving Youri and Bousa, on the, Quolla, he branches off to the 
south, and in that route the names of Nofee, (Nyff6) Atag^ra, 
Shary riveT^ and Chadee lake (Tsad) come in succession. 


Now 
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Now we know tVoin our travellers, that at tlie eity of Vouii,* in 
Ifaoussn, the Quona first chausjes its iisiine to } and that on 
or near the bank^ of this liver are situated, in succession, the 
citie,s or towns of Sockattoo, Kano, Munnur, Katai^um, Old Bir- 
nie, Laiee, and inau>(, others, not one of v^hicli occurs in the soutlv- ^ 
ern route of the .{(HUiie traveler. know also that the branch 
called the Yeou falls iutO'the Tsad at its northern, as the Shury 
does at its southern, o^^tremitv. "The intelligent Rurckhardt was 
well awaie of the Yeou uhich tlometeaiiin called Tsad, but lie 
strongly questioned its identity with the Jdlibu, which ho siip- 
pos<^d to lake a more s0utlierl\ diirclioti. Dupuis undeisUxid 
that, as far as the cit;> of Yoml, the name of tlic rh('r is Quon.i ; 
but that the name of Jollha^ never occurs in thi^ lino. On the 
v\hol(s we jue of opinion, tirat two livers, or t\v{) branches of the 
same liver, eioss northeiu Africa Wojfix west to cast; that the 
upper branch is clisthiguislied b} the names of (Juolla and Yeou, 
ami the lower by those of Ghuibi and Hhuiy; anil that the name 
JoUba (which is neither more nor less than the dreat liicvr) ceases 
at an eail} pait of its course* 

Major Denham, who was once incredulous that the Voou eoiild 
be till' Niger, on account of its diiiiimilive si/e, (whieli, in pomt 
of fact, IS no objectiop^is now %o satisfied that it Is at least a 
bruuli of |liat river, »tliat he sends a bottle of its wutei to his frit iid 
till* eoiisul of Tiipoli, as a sj^eciuieii of* the true Niger walej.’ 
lie adds, *1 have a negro fiipud heie, who has seen the river 
tieailv the whole of its comse.’ 

Having thus got the vvatiis of the westeui wide of Afuca into 
llu* gieat lake of J^oriioii, Into whirli lliej all fiow m COU'^<‘qiienci\ 
of the general iucKuation or (lip of the country from west to east, 
the next and Aost difiicuU question is, how to dispose of them ; 
or, in other words', to aseeitain whether this c'^terly inclination, 
of the surface continues beyond the Tsad ; for fiom tliis point we 
have, as }ct, no information, that the Btjihr el Abiad (whose' 
source is unkiiovvn) flow'S gently from the westward into the Nile, 
which isof itself a strong fact in favour oftlie coutinuance of the 
getieftil easterly slope of the country. I'hat the w^atei.s do not. 
stop in the Tsad is as eextaians that tljey are there eollecled ; 
to suppose the edwtrdf^y would invqlve an niAmaty in nature, if 
not a physical iinpossibflily. We arejjivfcctly ready to giant that 
evaporation, frOm tlte the I'syd, might cany 

otf'ttfl the which ddwn' iiitp it by the two rivers 

abovfe and’^oji^^ tHbotary during the* 

rahiy f but tlieii'vyx; ar« afso prepared to contend that, after, 

a coitetatit of evapypratjous for many thous^^nd years, 

and ation^fkrft intluf of file wnsliings of a saline soill the wafer at 
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would uecessan|y be cm regaled to 

^vei^l hkci^ between Mourzotik 4111^ Botnou, the eait of fffioBe 
itiWgms exhibits the appearance snow, ancfwho$e waters ^re 
not ie&s saline and bitter than those of the lake Asphaltites, ot 
Dead Sea; but it is now bejood alt question that the water of the 
is fri^h; that is tp say, as fresh as that of any of 

ibe rivers ymt^ fell into it. This lake must, therefore, necessarily, 
m we thtnki Have an outlet. 

Major ,DenWn learnt from se^al iutelligent Shua Arabs that 
a river runs from Wady to the 3 -^. and continues to flow in that 
direction tin it joins the Bahr el Abiad; this is undoubtedly the 
Missefed, which Biown understood to itm to the N. W» — the 
Arabs, as well as moie intelligent pr^ople, reckoning the direction 
of the current of a river aceoiding to its beuiiu{> fioni the place from 
whitfit happen to look towards it at the time. No such rivei, 
any river running in that direction, was ever seen or heard of, 
jet, had it existed, it must have crossed various routes of caravans 
leading to Fezzaii. The same Arabs assuieil the Major that the 
Bhhr el Abiad flows out of the Tsad, which they described as 
having, in the flist pint of its conise, teirifii eddies and whiil- 
pqp^jdrawpig tlie waten among 101 ks, and into subteiraiieous 
werib, ftom whence, alter a oouise of many miles, it rushes be- 
tween tM^o hill®,, and puisnes its w^aj oastwaid. This certainly 
the common belief among the people ol Boinou and its neigh* 
bmii^iood. 

When we couple these notices \v ith the information received 
by fee lamented Buickhaidt, that the rivei to the eastward of tlm 
Bornou, which passed to the southward of Daifoor,^w^a5 
fee Shaiy^,"’^ we thmk feat vti} little ^oubt can be 
•nll^ained feat fee Joliba, the Quolla, the Shary, fee oj, 
if we ate so pleated to call it, the Niger of Africa, unite their 
Watei® in tW great lake of Bornou, and finally terminate in 
fee AbW, wiiich is in fact fee Nile of Egjpt, 01 at least its 
Hiaii^ brandi, and without whidi &at river would be dry for half 
fee year. M^^Lmant saw fee Arijpk above the Abiad^ whep npt 


* * Betiveea Kat»Ju>u and the Ihdir el Ghaaal^boUi to the e<iHtward of tlieJUke df 
Bornou) the rMerSraJJcd Sbar^. Froip the limila of Bomou to BahrShafyk 

Slo# iu the direction of the Kehlj (Mwen).* 

* llie uver feis known to this man f (4.nailv« of Bornou) « ho tiaUed tl ^Ihe 
met ot Baghermu'^Burckhordt’* fJubm* App. No. t and 

Lyon had disthiet HifoonaUoij of tho lake waa that, bfyo^ 

a rivet runs through Bnghefinie, and b catba UomtHirri^ and Kaittimm. ^ 

* The river Shary/ says MiV BnpOb, * i» a grdat riVor, rtmohig eafet^%lu twMlIo * 

HotohlnsonV wrUtod In hj h 

{Hid*, in I* Shad* 
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di« Babr el Abiad wi^ tbe.Niie, abo^^elevel x/« ^*5^ UK? 

t^'^^ieirt^aiili It )U’ W sta'^^t^at 
%ftbdlrttfita, iH dfii 'of TBfr. OudneVb hmH, tcTWabotit^ioO 
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b^ttci^hjMre cbnsulted fails di’di^tor 
sifi^tfce bfeing ^itent. 'We have seeif nothing hi Ve^eent ae- 


of tfae take to the hioutfa df die Afaild to W 
frdta thence to the tu6Adi of {ll^*Nlie IWi^die 
2,«]0tlliles wift a ftH of 1.200 {ee¥. or^b^at t&ren 

which will be fouiid as ratirfi aS Is nceessaty fo ]^6-’ 
(Idfefc’wt Ijtey'Current of the Abmd.tthitih intfucbd'^^ce'i^^^il’ 
a Hvcr. The AniAzotia h vbif fit M>ia oSh^’4 
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chanipi of SJaccfthc oj^liUcation of ' The Sketdi Book/ 

success 9f which.pHpc,^ Irvfng high in popular opinion, 
he huts, sliared, perUapj^ip an v^<|aserved degr^€/tne fate of public 
favourites,, and has ^;ipericnced that there fs an'elib, as weu as a 
’ tiilo> in the afiairs pf men, more paiticularly fiterary men ; we feet 
it, therefote^jSpmething of a pleasant duty to do him the jjdstSce 
he desierv^^s. ^ Jt n a mvojurapto momqut too, for foilnlng d real 
eslimate of his mciits, when the first glowing sunshine of success 
has been sobered down by some cjjouns of neglect j and it is also 
probable, that fnemUy ciiticism may find in him now a more 
patient and tractable bearer, than ho might have proved at the bril- 
liant commenfoinontot his caiecr. 

Mr* Irving is a wvdm of old staulling in his own country, and 
had attained tlieie to a certain degree of reputation, before he 
entered the lists of tlie l?iilish piess. llis tirst introduction to 
public notu e was as a coiilributor to a pciiodical work published 
at New Voikj under the name of Salmagundi, and, as its title and 
motto import, dealing veiy laigcly in the whimsical and burlesqiie. 
In this work wc are mlioduccd to the wateiing-places, balls, elec- 
tions, reviews^ and cotenqs of the daughter-country, and particii- 
holy of New Yoik the contie of its fashion, in a style of un- 
sparing and bioad humoui, infinitely outdoing any liberties which 
Hattbews tlmught fit to take with his hospitable entertoiners, and 
letiecting some credit on the good Icmpei which w'us shown by its 
leceptiop. The gander-like solemnity of native exquisites, the 
ostentatious iunovatious on comfmt dignified by the name of 
style, and the exclusive aristocracy of fasliion, as well as othei 

absurdities copied by the inore^privile?ed ciamfrojii those of the 

umther-cquntry , aie dcsciibed in a manner divertiivjly illustrative 
of the foic^ of blood; and the nipie sc^rious offences of vice, 
meaimeas, and bniUdity, iin^et with theii due chastisement. 'Hie 
sqnrrifity of their hiieling edfiois, (or in tiansatlantic iongna/ slang- 
*wh(mgersj) who, In the languagc^'ot’ * The Sketch Book,^ ' concoct, 
secure in their closets, the venom that is to Inflame the gerie- 
jous awd die biave/ the pietcusions of cataniaian-piojectorsv* and 
the manoeuyie^ of eloclioueciing iobbeis, are dealt with as they 
deserve ; and even^Mi ) Pi csident J efferson himself, with his windy 
proclamations, |t‘d breeches, and black sultana, does not escape 
thq fire pf these saficy fieebooteis in Jiterature.^ V\bile they treat 
native follies with so little ceiemony, foreign impprlatiods of 
course come in for tjicir share of ridicule. The ignorance and 
vulgarity of those. British tourists^ who, if they ever Were really 
admitted into a JJqw York draviuiig-room> seem to have sorely 
.abused tlup piiUkge; and the assimiptions of our beau suptrear- 

, ' goV*^ 
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{lom Biimmgham aiid Manchi^stei, aiQ veiy anuisiugh < \- 
posed; but the m(>st i](ni$pariittg sKj|ie of bmlesqtie felh upon i\>e 
hosts, ojf l"j enchain tlie shape of tortunc-fiimteis and daitclug- 
luast^rs, '' who pass thfe^-fifths of iheit tintte in the in ^a|>€H 
and pirouettes. ^JThjjjre Js some \dty dtitt and scuililnus dnggrel 
against ap obscure author* who sceitis to bh\c ho^uthc‘<fl>je< ttif" 
personal oii^ue Wth the writer, which \efy much defects the geiu- 
ral merit of the book. Of an^ shaie in this we fully ac{||uU 
tiring; and that * Salmagundi' owes its principal ptetenrions to 
his exertion’;}, vse aie the luoie dm lined to conclude fioni the evi- 
dence of a woik in which, not ler) long aftciuaids, he tiled his 
sfieiigth single-handed, undt'^ the title ot ^ Knickei boi ket*s 
llumotous Histoiy ot New \ oik.' Of llic point of many of the 
allusions contained in tins poliliral satiie, pai taking somewhat of 
ihe st^le ot S\\ ill's Tale of a ’^J’ul), and in wliuh moje than oru' 
Piesident of the l^iited Males liguies, we \civ miKh lament that 
w’e aie not fully competent to judge. To us it is si tantah in*; 
book, of which all that we umleistand is so good, and affoids ii* 
M) much pleasure, e\eii through an impeifeet aequamtance with 
It, that we tamiot but conclude that a thoiough knowledge ol the 
whole point in ever) pait would be a tuat indeed. We mav 
c’tmipaie it now to a book of giotfsque IneioghphiCs, in a gieat 
mcasnie u^niutclligible, but mluiisicaliy dbeitmg from the humoin 
and imagination which theii fantasliial eombinulions display. 
Kyeiy (lung, howevei, may bt in the end o\er-doiie; and though 
for about two-thiicls of the book the author fills ‘ the easy cliah ol 
liabtdais’ with a chuckling iiaivct 6 extiemelv dhcrting, his situa- 
tion theio pioduecs on him at last (and b> s\mpathy on hn lea- 
deli) the tfiect geneiallj attendant on tile USe ot OfltV ('hail'S. 

Of the nieiftts of the Sketd) Book, a work wtiicR enrolled Mr. 
Irving among the coips liU 6 iaiie of the mothe^-rountry, we mi H 
not iio\y lepeat our opinion. Bun obiidge Halt is all timplificatioM 
of a paiticular pait of it, dcvotecUo the iHnstiation of old English 
manners and customs as they »\ist in the moie piimitne counties, 
and eiiluencd by )ust sulHcient of uanatue to impress it oil the 
lecdllection as a wliole. Afi. *Ir\uig has m the outset fiankly dis- 
claimed all luteption of wilting a novel, lliis appears to us jiidi- 
<•10118 ; foi not to mention tb.if a piodiutioii, which is good of it^^ 
kind, wilt always take place? of an iJife»’i\^i^ speciiuen of ti higher 
cta^s, he is right not to run ihe chauct of putting in perti, as a 
novelist, the fame which he has already acquired as an essayist. 
Oil the first perusal of a no' el the attention is alwa }8 directed to 
tlie iift^rest the stoiy, aud if jJwappointed in thtil respect is not 
ci^sib renewed aiid lecallcd^to those suboidiiiate points^ iVRich/ 
miglit of tlumsehes have excited it agreeably. IV tblk^w the 
, • 1 1 3 author 
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att^br ill one of hid own a traveller bH 

nehif ctidregarcls iite bemitied of bin 

ajpfiointeri in Ih^ en^ of bis jotwey/^s i^liicoiy to^reOoK 
leciH4thpl6a#imrthi(!^^0lshery^K>t^h^h)ettit^41^ ^ 

The ^raltOttwofk^ lho#0foi‘e/4bfeh Mr- Hao adopitedrfa at 
'very simple one, ^ lal^rb thl'^*ad, in rftoit, on Vvhinli’io 
seaft^red poarttl* ^llie farnity of Brsn^ebridg^ H«U i» ramesoafted 
111 tlio of itMidh the aitmc daily oc^^nbatioiia " Thb 

Sket<?li^‘Book;* tb break the monotony of \rach, 6t]^fiAry mar*^ 
riagesTt aa well a^ abortive tlirtat!orr5>' orViir among youn^ and oM, 
gemlh and aimpic: the company being reinforced by^aevefaf ped** 
s»mage<4, who complete the diumalis'per^onae of ^ l?v*ery Man^ln'bfe 
Hiimohr-^ With the e'^teeption of tj:iede volumiiiptift love^aiFaSrssr, 
the incidents aie detached and separate, and generally infroduied, 
to give ^cope to a train <jf reflection, or a piece of hhniorous 
painting. The accnracy of his pictures of old English ^miktoinb 
and i^rts, which he represents as flourishing under thofinflueiroe 
of the benevolent Squire, has been questioned, we know» by 
suburban readers i in our opinion, and according to dur expe*- 
rience, ‘there is nothing too highly coloured in them. We have 
oiirselvea known that Village palladium, the May-pole, become the 
object oCa sCtiods foray in Berks; and have witnessed (Jhristmas 
carols and mummery flourishing in alf their perfectipn in tlie 
most frequented part of Devon. In many districts of Yorkshiie* 
hoMrever, tim county in which the scene is judiciously laid, an- 
oient Ullages <»stist in more entire preservation; and alf, or iieariy 
alK the customs which are described as fostered by his hero Mr. 
liracebridge, together with others of which no mention i» made, 
were withm the last fifteen years voluntarily kept up among the 
labotiring classes a» sources of annual enjoymentf and matters 
' c'Oniiiig hboie to ^teir otvn business and bosoms/ ' The pooi'esi 
peasant k^ould have ronsideied' the neglect of the genial cere- 
monies of yule-cake, yule-candles^ and the yule-clog* as equivalent 
to' the loss of ca^te, the paste-egg, or rather j>asque-egg, was 
duly^eaten at Easter, as in Russia and Catalonia, and whenpro*^ 
senied to a lady obtained the same privilege as in the foniicr' 
country. The ‘ merry night’ was, ana j>erbap» still is, duly <C!&le- 
brated i» most farm^^lioifses; and instead of the clubndance, which 
tlie Squire considers m k relic of the ancient' awordndal^e, tliis 
Pjithic muhceuvr^^ itsjeff was exhibited by the jfoung farmem of 
Cleveland in *a ntatmor requiring much grace, nerve and dfeSf- 
teriiy, and tin dahgerous to an iinpraCtfied bye Indian ^ar-' 
dance perfofnied foniahawk in fiend. The feWiSvkl'Of St. Sl^Mn 
jdso, whom the York^hiremen|ia\e^tpracouvemeht ficiiqn erected 
into nu«'lTtv a hunter as Nhniod^ is observed with mosbsports- 

' , man- 
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dogi«tv <^1' dog, hui,i»<?, minit 
doiiii^|!$ ajadkapiiigtf;^>i^ii^ediB|t a iu^tiulentjli^ii^ 

evor |i^4 ^riii Leip<^rf$htiqs« 
W^e think, th«ri$E;^; (iiixits of pfoba-^ 

foility ro3p^i;^Mr» Fvviiig ha,H bmdJyUn^e full m&^ of 

Nor eaii aay;,(ldng o,vo,rdwMi| io the ch$i^tcr3 them- 
s^ihfes. :nPber&'are titwy. whini^ whkK ^e d4ty;see practised^ nUKJbi 
iea3 nataSiah^ud raticHtal, than thoBo of which tho iiirtulgnnae^ 
f6M$lh^ bijiaine^ life; and having sefectcrt him as 

f;be«scapo-goat; <m wimm the -whofe weight xif oddity ww to he 
hlidv^the^dthor bHs acconoUMi ^^oikktently for these whini^r Born 
witfi, uiiiiiterrupled leisure,, ample jpeans, aiid aO. iniagitiatioii 
lively in proportion to. the measure of his talents; suiioutiido*! by 
the family portraits, the letaiiiers, and the hospitable appliances ol 
the House of Bracebridge; and possessing a sterling worth and 
benevolence, of character, which reiider his person beloved and his 
eccentiiciliea rc^speqtable* the worthy old gentleman experiences 
no molestation, either from t>crsons or circiirhstances, in the enjo> ■* 
nient of his Utopia. As to Master Simon, ^ the brisk parrot- 
nosed old bachelor/ he only labours in his vocation as etjueriy to 
his patron^s stud of hobbydiorses; and. Ready Mon^y Jack Tib- 
bets,: the sturdy freeholder, stands on his own basis as a Yorkshire 
dalesman of the old school*. Into these three characters, and into 
that of General Harbottle, the author has thrown all his stmigtin 
^ TliesresC excepting the family servants, ‘ are, all but leather and 
pruPella/ dull modern ladies and gentlemen, aiid mute personages 
o£ an iti&rion trank. 

*"rbe Squire liiinself is described in the presciH woi'k chiefly 
through tbe Aiedium of his actions and opinions, and jwe question 
whether the sligbf portrait given in ‘ The Sketch Book’ dotss MOt 
convey .a hotter idea of the person and demetmouf which Mr. Ir ving 
had in his mind’s eye. Like the noble old Manchegan/' howeArer, 
in, his, lucid intervals, he is siiade the organ ;of the most liigh^ 
imiided^nd admirable sentiments; of which we select the follow* 
iug^peciinen: — » , * : f 

4 Matty 'Of 'IiOrfl ChfesierSeld's maxims would make a young mart A 
rttefe' man |)leaaurer but an l^lngliidi gentlematf shendd not be a mere 
man of pleAartrev He has no right to sueb saiBsh indulgence. Hk ^ase, 
liSs feasure!> bi^ opuknoA; are . defetaif 4tUi< to hit country^ whfeh heimust 
eikl|sfe*?wl itssadyife di^ . He. vbpuld be mandat all* poipis^ ^iqi- 
ple^jlrank^ iufel%^9?^.4<^<W®pllshe(t^and Jiife upright, 

i||ji;epig,, a|id ^ oiie imi caii ugle akc^^^Ve^injeu ; ^ that 

cat) cojk wi|ji statesmen } that can cn^mpiok^h^ couhtiY, nirf itjs v^^nts 
liithcr at Iwimc Hi abroad. I»‘a cbdnUy*lilte England,'^ i/ 

‘ ‘ ^ 1 1,4' ' ' ' ^ sitch 
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sut;b lri*e iind uiibounVlcd bcope fw the eKertiou ot intellect^ And wbfic 
opinioji ftqd example luive such weight with the people^ every 
ej£ fortune und leisure shoithl ,fed himself bouiKl ^ emptpy' himself in 
towart^ pmpmtiijg tiny j^it>sperifcy or glory of the natfon, * In 
H<cout|};ry whcVc jutelk^t and Trammelled a^Ji restmt^ted^r men 

Mil rank^and forlutm m^y'^ become i<Uei> and trifiefs with impunity; but 
.in English coxcomb ib im^it>able, and tlilS; perhaps, is the reason why 
he j& the iliolt olRmsh'-e atrd insupporfabk coxcomb hr the vvmid/ —vol. i. 
p. 2l7t > ' 

' Master ^iinoii is of a less higli <asU‘, bnt moic (Jiverjiwgly 
ailij distuiclly dra\Mi; und thous^h the geiieial ufonma} ha^ebeon 
tuken, as is biippot»ed, fioin Udl Wiinbhs the poitiaitt? have aj> 
little in common a.s Monmouth and MauHlon. lire unabstinnng 
and almost lialf-w itted loniigei of -Aftdisoii no more rn^embles the 
({Liaint^ bus}j (oek-biained, knowing little rnair of pettv energies, 
tliHU a tatnc gniuea-pjg doe^s a ‘^qniiiel, boiuic'ing and Jerking and 
caracoling lOmicl his tumbril cage, in (ln‘ pert self-salj^laction of 
summons idleness. The whole diaiacUn of Mi. Irving’s (>!d 
badrdor is a tidi pier < of comic painting ; bnt perhaps its guaU s|. 
nun it consihls in the dextcilt) with which the moyt Imintible 
uood huinorn, aud u strong spue ot still b(‘ttci ft ding, art nrtei- 
woMir with du nt ivons fuigt tting vinnU which distinguishes it. — 
See voL ii. p. 5 j. 

As to the (Jeneial, (whom the uulhoi lias deslhifd, uh the 
Jociissi of the stoi> , to licui all the jcjjtb and buffeb v^hlch occiU J 
the poiliaiture of liis innul and both is equall} vi\id, though pci- 
hups less difticidt tfnnr that of Masttr Simon; as there is •-till .i 
partial ghanrng of sndi ‘ bluih s of lire old school’ at Hath and 
Clrdtcnhain. IfivS powdered head, hidt' h^cks, and pig-tail/ — 

* his face vShaped like the sttrii ot u Dutch man of \<rr, irituow at 
top, and wide at bottom, with iidl u>s^ cheeks and a double ehm/ 
— tlie grav(‘ niethoiiual \eln ol stlf-indiilgence w'hiih runs througli 
his moMiing valks, his lo\ah\, and Ins opcirpism, and the dphpss 
of tael, so natnial m a veteran sehrsfc'uUbt, hv which he disromcil, 
anticjuarv's spccidailons on the Noiman diiii king-song,-^ — com- 
|u>s(‘ ahogcthti a pictuie whidi, we think, must have betm a poi- 
tt,ut drawn fiom nature; if it be, it has the merit of most spirited 
A‘\ccniion; if not, ifederfejivr s great j|iiaise for ily conception. 

fl'e*^idy-Mone\ Jack will probably be recogni/-ed by ppisoUii 
acquainted with the i< moUr paiU of the county, ^3 no y^ory obsp- 
h'te port! an of a genuim ‘ Vorkshire t)ke/ Tbo^e yvhq have 
not tirat lo(‘ul know ledge will at leai>t lind the hltft^cU ea&y un- 
atheUd, and more like mi English yeoman i» genial, thku the 
dan-u ip fainieis, who have 30 long edified ttie shilling gallery 
\utli mamHin sentiment, dressed utfui poJyglott brogut\ Jackt 
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it is true, ns a man of deeds rather than words ; but his lacilurnity ' 
and Hon-Iike cdmposCire, so divertingly sliown in th^ discomfiture 
of the pOt*house r^jfbrtner, arc made to contrast strongly With the' 
oito burst of fbcularity which he displays at Captain’s wedding, 
and the hospitable waitftth with which he vociferates to his thread- ^ 
b?re playmate, *^ sit ddwa there, Tom Slingsbyl’ 

\Ve ought by lio means to onait honourable mention of , the 
walking heir-looms in the shape of old family servants, both; on 
account of their own diverting peculiarities, and for the sake of 
ihosVgentlemanly and benevolent traits of character ill tlie S/|uire, 
which’ they* afford the means of developing. We could wish, 
however, that soiheVv lint like a Yorkshire Cuddie Headrigg had 
beetf added to the list, a portrait towards which an actual vi^it to* 
the north w^ould liave supjilled Mr. Innng with rich materials. 

As to the motley group of minor <sihuraclers in the shape of 
idlers and retainers, we are confident that Miss Edgeworth wo tdd’ 
have sent them en masse to the Penilentiaiy or Tread-wheel, and 
visited the Squire with the fate of Sir Condy for coiiiiteiiaiicing 
them, Mr, Irving, however, probably from early experience of 
the busy, engrossing spirit of the Franklin school, is more tolerant 
to these waits and strays of the human nice, riie jjipsy tHbe in 
particular, \vho, no doubt, dream but little of * the singularly fine 
eye for coVours, and the almost graceful carriage,^ which he attri- 
butes to thein, are as [precious in his eyes as rough forest ponies 
iii tliose of a Morland. We must nol, however,' confound the 
author in his good-humoured, desultory, vagrant vein, giving the 
reins to his imagination, with himself when girded up for the’ 
duties of a serious essayist. The dilference is as great as be- 
tween the good Squire, when presiding at May-rlay sports, and 
when delivering the noble sentiments which wc liaie already 
quoted. In tlie latler charactei we recommen4 the following ob- 
servations, as expressed by an cniiglitened stranger, (and in ail 
jirohability secretly felt by mosti^oreigncrs,) to the re-perusal of 
oUf migratory tribes of gentedl dconomists> whose mansions lla^e‘ 
become ' lli'e cities of the kites and crows.’ 

“ '■4t .j V , - • . - 

■ ‘ If,, is thus, too, llvat so many become exiles from their native land, 
crowding the hotels of foreign countries, andgexpending upon thankless, 
strangers thv wealth^ hardly drained from their laborious peasantry,, 1 
have liiakcti Upon these latter uiib a mixture of censure and epneern. 
lyjiblying the almost bigoletV fondness of an Englishman for his native 
Kbmd, I eitn conceive what must be their compunction and regret, when, 
a^idsttftc s^mbiitnt plain of Trance, * thiiy cal^to hundtbe greep fields 
of KngWnd> lhe hereditary groves which they h^vc abandoned, aiid tlie 
hoajntablo; ro6f *of iheir fathers, which they have left desolate, or to be 
inhabited by- But relrcnchmcnt is no pica Tor an’ a^Kloninepi^ 
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of owiatfjr, .Tl<^ wM^s.^ {H«»{>«a^of the ^iuuji;i^«leb4hrin 

atpuk^ «R^c<iwi|r^|Oiiill«^iude», .. I||i«|^)ik for o«l» 


prwpfi^jbfl^fi^npy * 

tp jbonour »Qa aJ9a«t» 

“-^’*'ot’blf4adP}'wr 

fstu^p^ty 
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^scantv 

•K ^ , ^ . 

tW they 1m fii ’ sp^lafS^ur In ^ , 

eovNilify; Undm ratli^vedr6^ tiidi* ¥e^ 

trmdm^ ^ l«t tbi^ ^tct&ta to tbfit zloblo ^mpiidityv 
ibkt which fdrtn the^foundadon 

them tb^y fmy agwio row iihei Mi6ce o£ ^f4W^md * 

honW4ibIc5|)fos{i^fJly/-rYoL li# u ^ 

lik^ ihfdly author o£ WaverJey* Mr. Irving cUters^vwith tim^ye 
of a ]^YYif!!fcvr'jU*W^rd> uitj> all the little amusing habi^ and |Mfe- 
cUiootiOiiis of die brute, creation; ^ without going the length of 
^ ^iniAing^the ass brotiier/ he contrives to awaken that inteiest in 
thof oeprifoee and ciijOymeuts of these huinble^ friends^ wbidi 
lau^hi^tgl^i'^ but effeotually^ sei^ves the cause of huniaei^, and 
which wil][ venture to affiltn^ is a more essential feeling in a 
well-^KMiatituted ouhd> than that * niusio in the sonh* whidi our 
gre# bard inquires under such a heavy poetic ban* The whole 
chapter on the Eookeiy is an antm^i comedy^ so faaj^pily *kapi 
up, that M^e know not vihirh putt to select; find in die taking of 
Starlight Tom, tlie dogs on bodi sides play their paits iii a most 
characteristic, au^d wc can haidly call it unnatural maniiei, which 
enlivens the whole scene. Cowper extols those who can see, charms 
* In the aich meaning of a kitten’s face’’ — , 


but Mr. Irvings by dint-of a few demure traits of felkie virttte, 
l\m contrived lo interest us even in Dame Heyfiger*! old Cat, and 
has fhirty earned t^e gratitude of the Species- whom hb soilistiy 
styids ^'a SlHftdered people.' As a satirical contrttst, the IbUowjng 
varieties dr caniuc^ngus, (ia^ed lap-dog, ^re admirably 
in their cqrtiic painting. • J ^ 

* One is a fat spaniel called Z^phvr— thon^j^eilY^n oi^end , 

bu<jh a «ephyr! tic h fpd out of all shape aaT contort his^cy^i^^fe 
nearly strained out oY his head ; he wheezes with coiputency,an« C^mot^ 
walk without great diticulty* The other is a little, did, anw-muzzkd' 
curnfu^Eya^ uMi an^unhappy eye, thal kbidles hkr^ja ceal if 
look auMmt l^inotgvnrni up : hk mauthfls drawn wfiulduriim^^ 
to d^^hia^btulh r M sbonj he has altogether % look^of^a dc^fig- gqtie^ 
in rai^htbropy^iandf totally sick qt the.w^d. AVheil he4Y;al£a, 
bistail purled uKi»<>4ifiht*that 4 wns u> hft <fet|^i» jJk? giqtmd 
and he sftld^'ipa 9^ moi^.than fhreigijegs at*^ time, < 

sfthpr drawh up as a wserve, Tnis.^t jvyetch is jijalha^J^ 
vohi. p. 73 ; ^ ’ 

The 
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«l(0|ii»> good !««(» and; inieiiMa obMnmdion diara^teft/^ 
U(ii»tt to fl)*i«aR '>ife4*«dde&'ki )]ao<ib Virouid 

grtW? a^ b<k>J^irt'’B»4fet)ndffe'lffidh a«WU 

TO Id tl|e 9lmi%^Bde^, ntede tOi.!dMr(!84 Ithe raatij(id and 


6^ty,,vgw^^<S^row^wg,WQf Sott^^ MwHi b». 


tii$ %x*!4^i.fHDrt>aas^, jl)ad;t^ 

nu^'i4 Jgveljtjgr f4{e9 J?» ««>: fiO«wi<? .?/ Ne>¥ Yorl^^ 

TCw hoik tima w^ks 

us< t!Q^ «:09siali ill lh«S4 well beiaa^d aidoii ot iko differeat^ 
btKli^ belonging tsokitho po^ti the philosopher md the forests ^ 
a etiioa icoastithting that etete of mbd in which ^bakspeate 
might have written ‘ As You^Lilce It/ under fevcHitate t!>ak ih 
the wildest pact of .Gharlec^t Park, on one of those May n^«- 
inge,^vidien» m the words of the old tom^nce so appositely qiidted^ 
^ lovers call ageyne to thehr itiynde old gentylues and servyse, and- 
manykynd dedes which were forgotten by neglygehce/ arid wl#«* 
ill short, every particle of the mental and physical ^na tore -ilieenH 
niiaccouutablj sweetened* and all our generous feeliQga'‘^and^ 
poetical reminiscences awakened. Hie following passag)^^. 
show bettitr than any observations of ours, the peculiar tone of 
tli^ght to which we allude. The author is speattiiig* of Sio 
feidiiigs with which he was allected on Iiis first arrival in '£nglaitd> 
arid in his eaiiy waircloi lng9 tlirotigh it. ' * 


‘ in fact, to ihc o\ery thing was full of matter ; tho^ footstep-^ of 
hi^tdty >vcre every where tt) be traced ; and poetry had bj'catjied dvcr‘ 
and «^tidcfi lied the iaftd. 1 experienced the dtlighttul fcelittg of ftcshnvs's 
of a child, to whom every thing is new. I pictured Co myself a set ol 
inhabiiants attd a mode of life (or every habitatU>u that hsaw^from the » 
ari|tQcra|ical iriansipn, aipidst the loidly reposie* pf sljam)y gwvns midv 
solitary parks, to the straw-th^tchcd cottage, wuh^ito st\\nty 
its cherished woodbine. I thought I aever qouj^d^ be , wUh the 
hw^emesSi and freshn 9 ss of a country so coijtpletvly ^carp«^»d wide, 
serdijrc ; where cvefy air breathed ofrthe balmy pasture, and tne honey- 
suckle^ hedge., I was continually coming upon soha^ little adctiment^ol 
poetry' ih biossoihi^d hawthorni the daisy, the Co\fsHp,^b primrose, 
or komc qlher simple object that has received a si^prnaturai value Itofti' 
th^ mfee.*— vul. Ip. 8, ' ,, / 

l|l<spitii>‘h,iwevj^*<;^ the j^ieUstire which Braqebrkige 
afiia!rde(l4ah>^« Ora 'TO« nothing, ki iti whtchtmight not hams.'lteen 
commcMfei^rWd* th»’fspice>bf otie volutoe/ 'l^e ttmke^eigkhi 
* (tor w’-«(#®v«f'theiii no other hamo) whi|^' afe tbrotwn'itf fe 
roaW*<^ W>A,*(iiore JtrOjtterty belong 1.0 Mf/ItvittsS 

6f a Trsh'fel^rjMn ftfct th^ affe, for the,' 
mo^t pStt/ toltrhy foe i^anfo htfogihtiry hattatofft, awteibe shall'' ^ 

fooicfoic. 
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Wa^liingtoii Taks- 

consider lindcp^^thi^ tame hisa^t^ tbe 

Gentleniftfi' natu^i^ly the bead 0 f ih^hsi *4 tales 

.itcduiJted by the^ .N4r¥<>at <iiieiiik^ait,’ who 
in Mr* Irving^si^^nfewly puttkSied »wi)rk. * Itaa . 

^ aihuting ^k% pk|aaniieadM&ry ndncdtmtbet 

Thie^balboni^e^lewicHimd^tfa^ hwlbniifia^^ 
Ws IfWt rui^rtjngHN»i»patium m the ttnveUe/stoofiiij; the ntlpat^e- 
solatiou^ vrtiich the dripping stablervard pi-esciits — 
drenched eoefc-*-the eow standing to be i?ained on— the miferous 
flueks — the dispirited cur — and llie foriom speetral-eyed horse — 
urein admirable keepnig at foatuves of a miimte add raethi 
caricatui^e* * ' 

‘ The Bold Dragoon^ is. not infyior in its w^y*, '^I'lie gMSto is 
ihoi^oughly Milesian, and alfords a lively idea m well *of the 
reedinUer as of his granijfather the hero, both ‘ eai|y, slashing, 
shney and sunshirrV;’ with a ncli vein of imagination and a stio^g' 
leat^Cti of slang, blundering hap-ha/.ard upon a bright idea, an 
apt illhstrattoii, or 'a picturesque image : insomuch that wc can 
hardly Ift^onder at the final fascination etiected on the hulejtm^itutn 
Hchifcd^m distiller. ’ n 

‘ lie 0Ut6li| evet) olii* tit table c*%ccpting the little fat diniller of bebie- 
dtutf, a^b sat soaking a long time boioie ho broke forth; but when he' 
did, he wa^u very devil incarnate, lie took a violent aftcj.tjion for my 
grandfather ; so they sat drinking and smoking, iviid telling storigs, and 
singing l)oteh and liish songs, ssitliout understanding a woid each othei 
said, until the little Unll.mder \\as fairly sw^nnped w^th hibewn^in and 
i>atpr» land .carried off to bed, whooping and hiccuping, and tiolling the 
bill then of a low Dutch lo\ e-song/— vol. 1. p. fil . ^ 

Nor ought tlio bevutched old fuiniturc to be forgotteoi ^hi^h 
'is tmtebed and grouj 3 ied in the tine style of JDpn\t or j^cha^ken. 
AN^gfeiher the Nervous Gentleman ]<> an amuijtug iuteilocutoi ; 
mid hi« own \voi(fs which follow are an aiiiusipg apolpgy^for the 
wildness of his \agauos, and the apocryphal tui n of^lqs naiya- 
tivcs, (thoujgh moj, tor that vein of indelicate aJlnsioa by whic^ )ic 
stands exclusively distinguished from any otJ)ier .of Mr^^trving’s 
llalrators.) » ‘ 3 % 

hag-^ridfien bjr a fat saddle o£ mutton .j a pltjnrirpuddhjg 
Weighed like lead nj^u my tonscieiicf , the p^rry-thpUglil^^pfla 
filled mewidi liotTUileiSngg^^tionsj ^d a rkviled-%pf j|iKed 

ui all kinds of di^Qlicfd stape? through bfX imc^inatjpq. P 

'<A^ 10^ OM ^OietricU Kriickerbpeken 
Ic^ctids are sentbeteik thiough the ^ Sketchy 
ftfridge Hally kfid mated m.a dpable altf^ai^ u\ 

^ a Traveller/ we must say be h 
afinualiiS? We are not tiO nngrutSful as to for^t the ly*yst of 
t I laughtei 
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liiiiglner^«^h we^^Mreteom^sU-tfee antl^e^.pf that prince of 

l<}va-teria^ icar^cioows^ Ichiitod Crone^ c;€iniic vaijn of m\i\ 

trarisatlaintie' humaur «iid^fttdi^]aCwe> whkh gav^ttsu^il m air of 
originality^toUhe Vevhed *»tory <rf Hip^ could 

evoti also^fu«iey*otodli''e94tt^ >?vit;b s(ui|ie«i^hat qt* the \yitchii|g 
iilSttenoe' ascribedito the very air of i^leepy liellow, u swg chow^y' 
vhiiobary feeling hke that >vhicb oacrmay indulge in an arm-chaii 
by oMfl4ighi, M 

" Wl<«B giowiog emlKira through the looiu, 

' ^ Teat'h light to cqifiuterfcit 4 gloQiu/ , 

The> Mooey^liggers, however, (j»uch is the title pnder which 
the Knickerbocker division of the Tales of a Traveller is niar- 
shaWf u puny degenoratf bantling : and apparently made up. 
like ^Frankenstein’s uiivuiy puppet, of the paungs and, shreds ol 
its brethren. The same do/y, burlY| Dutch burghers, deniiin^ 
Dulcli eats, and Dutch goblins as solid m the money bags the> 
gtiard/are met with, as m foinier tales, with haidly any variatu>n 
but in name ; and the style, whimsical and original as it once was, 
loses its character fioin constant repetition. Mr. living states 
that the adventure of the Young Painter among the stories of the 
Xtalhiu Bauditti is tnk<'n almost entiiely from an’ authentic narra- 
tive in manuscript; we could easily have believed thh same of the 
.vholo of tthat part of the collection. Probably he has been fa- 
vbufed wdth a ^ight of the journal of Tom Popkin himself or his 
fair sisters, for we seem aheady to have lead it b\ instalments in 
all the inagUziues and newspapers of the day. The Benighted 
Travellers is probably the production of the youngest Miss Popkin, 
with the recollection fiesh in her mind of Marguerite and the 
banditti-scene in the prohibited pages of Monk Lewis. One 
' ofce'ption Wfi 'must make — the story of the Young Robber — it 
Ottghf not to have been written— it ought igat to.be read^tlie 
Femihgs \Vhich it‘ excites are not tragic horror or pity, but pure 
pdiUingtcd disgust: it simply shocking to tho -feelings of our 
natdre; We do not say that such things niay not be ; for there 
is no sOutiding all the depths of ottr unfathomable nature ; but if 
sutb things be possible, the^ are not tit subjects for narration ; 
^nd if fhe book Should ever reach a .second edition^ we^ trust 
Mr. Itvjng will expunge it. * * ^ , 

' It la Wuh grealE pleasure ' that “we turn from productions which 
M)r/lr%i& mJtiestfy confesses to b%' the sweeping^ of his'acrap- 
^ tb mk talp Bttckthorrfe,* whoke adyentilres, together 
tilfh of hil ftSeiida, occipy the sbednd division of the tales. 

df ' the said aei'nf]^bo0k run 
bi^ii- dnven^^ hiS Own invention in ^fl 
eaifi&t/knd^t'he result is From thcscvidfeSicfeUf tins tale, 

• wlricli 
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hi In^tithnd ilf 'f^siA&Ho m <hAt 

he might »s n naveilist’jSmvetih nfjft t0 0rfdstfuib, 

.^bofie turn- &f «H»)#he %bos6 '6t;^le 

fat peil$buh^^mhii»# u# lift ^ l>il]bl&e. ^Jdk^ kirn^ too^ 
trt |iievpteiri;i^ i|i 

' mui wen Ahtk^0q«t»k tlie 

nt^w0 fime ^of iiw ketimupii ^Tfa«c^s«ttieir in the 
eftiAedfM n Biro&g emUPMt in the>brn4d*fmm^of thNI^ 

ida?c4tittg^ tiKl the «om>w^4if liie fno^s tic^dolnaibine^ 

whtte die^etpecti^e dedcriplinils the iiyttvct|>«t tll^tgedkn^ and 
ffCffi; Jcdin the miss’s aerVaiit, are in as. dtfi^renl a te€e from 
«s^ 0 th£i’»>n& the btuad flowing freedom of Rowlandson^ and the 
darky \rora)^qatea> chatacteriafrc touffacs of Quintin MotSfS^ 

afembion^ tymht \n a sknlhcap Hl^an hivertedphr- 
nn|fiSi^^lH»d a dr^eis df red b^iac, ^magnificently embioWa^e#w^®' ^ 
lenliiir f wkh hi a frict so hewhisiered, 'and bis tjeAs/ttm^ m kidt and 
expand^ with burnt cork^tbat ht made my heait quake wbldn me as be 
fitamiied about the little stage. I wa^ enraptured^ too, ^ itb tlie sutpalm^ 
ing oejimty of a distitssed datysel in faded pink silk^ and dir^ white 
tiimfSUt idiour he heM kt gn^ei captivity by wiay of gaining her om^anns, 
end Wrung her bands, and floin ished a ragged white 
haw^fi^ierfrom the toi) of an impregnable tower of the she of a 
bak)fi-b^/-~vol. 1 p. 274-^5. 

* H4 was a tali, bohy bW felld#, with a dry wig, that srfmed made 
of itoiyli ihil, and a face ds totigh as though it bad been made of coW*s 
faufef He was generally elad In a long, patched livery coat, taken out 
of ^tSc wkMWbe of the bouse, and which bagged ldost4y about him, 
bavl^ (Vid^tly betoiiged to some corpulent prcdecessbr in the more' 
days pf the mansion From long habits of taekurnity itie 
iibtgea ^ h^ jaws seemed to have grown absolutely rusty, multt cost 
him as anUm to sdt them ajar, and to let out a toleriM^ ^efatenep, 
as l^WOuid hiive donetf^Set open the iron gates of the park, atid let opt 
tbp ollt |iim% carriage ^tW Was dropping to pieces in the coa<di«hot\ae/ 

iii^o ba gr^ye witfa^ a goofk graces as b afaciwn ia (ha foln 

lowi»gF/^fia€lJ0nia which occur' to J^ckfliornp aftfer A dw-botighl 
flalic victory over a contumacious poVtei. . . n * • 


^ the five's OcMirt,** said I to 1 tuiWcl uncom- ‘ 

fortidilyiil bed, biit^a eoUrgeof skqitndralfsm, wbdre every ImF* 
vuffiab4w»fhe imif gaiw a frUowsbip > Wbnt is the ilibg^l^ngda„ 
of The ifancy"' but ajaigofl by Whkli fbdH^fid Ihlwes l^dHUfame^pd 
undiMttWdeovb otb^dkw e«ji^ H bfmkof srfphM .... 

iUusirkl|k'*aiVi4ojklfi#l!d|;e^ ittto f«p0ailiil^ty^Wilfii^(__ 
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mi-clium of whi«h, a nmn of* mnk moy find .be hu tbakcn baiub, at 
three removes, with the inunlerer on the gibbet u p. 343* 

He niighi witli equal truth have said 'atone remoyc/ or ' at 
no remove all lor raffiatiship, Hke misery^ ' makes a man ac- 
f|iiaiDted with strange c^mpatiions.’ Too much praisej» indeed, 
c annot be bestowed on the strictly moral tendency of Uo<^^orim- 
Throughout the whole oi the ludicrous incidents with wluch the 
Ude abounds, Mr. Irving has never oitce abused the latitude which 
the subject afforded him, and of which Goethe has made such 
hlthy use in WiHicIm Meister. ^ With a hundred foibles, the hero 
is not suffered to become vicious, and while the mean and malig- 
uaut passions are forcibly exposed in the person of the old miser, 
the portrait of the goml clergyman, Buckthornc’s private tutor, 
is d^ awu with a flow of persuasne moral eloquence, which would 
be broken by quoting any particular part. In the same spirit is 
the foKawing description of Buckthorwe’s visit to his native village 
in maturei* life, on the pathos and uature of which we will not 
enlarge, 

' * As t was rambling pensively through a neighbouring meadow, ia 
wKipli 1 hud many a time gathered primroses, I met the very pedagogue, 
who had been the tyrant and dread of my boyhood, I h^d sometimes 
vowed to myself, when suffering under his rod, that 1 would have my 
jevenge, if I cvei met hinij when I had grown to be a man. The time 
haJ cofiie j but 1 had no disposition to keep my vow. Tte few years 
winch had matured me into a vigorous man, had shrunk him into cfecre- 
pitiide. IJe appealed to have had a paialylic stroke. ! looked at him, 
and wondered that this pooi helpless mortal could have been an object 
ot terror to me ; that I should have vratched with anxiety the glance of 
that fatting eye, or dreaded the power of that tieiwbJing, Itaild. lie tot- 
tered feemy a^ong the path, and had some difficulty ii^^geuipg over a 
stile. 1 ran and assisted him. He looked at jpe w|th surprise, but did 
no^ recognise me, and made a low bow of humility* and ilninks. I had 
no disporition to make myself known, for I felt that 1 had nothing to 
boast of. The pains he had taken„^nd the pains he had inflicted, nad 
lieen equally usoletts* His repeated predictions \were fully verifled, 
and I felt that little Jack Buckthorne, the idle boy, had grown to be a 
very gooddbr-notbing man, 

* is^ all very comfortless detail; but as 1 have tpld yoii^f my 

folbea, it is meet that I show how for onCe I vas schooled for Ihimi, 
*rivc mofctthoiiglilfoss of W^Ol^tals will some time or other have his day4>f 
gloomr he will bo compelled to^reflecu . *, 

* lieltm th^ occasion^ as 4 1 h4d kind of penance to perfoim^aiid 

^ of my levity* Having pawd a 

private path> which fohds a hill 
^}(%ap^,vftcrpss^qui^ fields, till ( ci^me to 
or. |^ntngton.«, I aouglit tha village ohitre^ It la Of 

of grey stone, on the brow of a small Wlf, looking over 
* fertile 
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fertile fieWs/ towards where ‘the proud towers of Warwick^ castle life 
themselves against the distant horiaoni , 

\ A pa>t of the qhnrchyard ts shaded by large trees. Under one of 
ihcni my mother lay buried. You have no doubts thought me a light, 
heai^tless being. I thought mys^elfso ; hut there are moments of adver^ 

, sity, which let “us into some leelings of our nafhtx*, to which we might 
otmjfdfise remain perpetual strangers. 

* 1 bought my mothers grave : the weeds were already matted over it, 
and the tombstone was half hid among nettles, I cleared them away, 
and they stung my hands ; but I was heedless of the pain, for my heart 
ached too sevoirly. I sat down on^he grave, and read over and ov^m- 
a^in the epitaph on the stone. 

‘ It was simple,— but it was line. < I had written it myself. I had 
tried to write a poetical epitaph, but in vain ; mv feelings refused to 
utter tlieiu&elvcs m rhyme. :^Iy heart Kad giadimlly been filling during 
ray lonely wanderings it was now charged to the hnm, and overflowed. 

1 sunH upon the grave, and btaried my face in the tall grass, and wept 
like a child. — ^Yes, I wept in manhood upon the giave, as I had m 
infancy upon the bo«:om, of my mother. Alas ! how httlo do we appie- 
ciate a mother*s tenderness while living! how heedless are we m youth 
of all her anxieties and kindness! But when she is dead and a:onc ; 
when the cates and coldness of the world come withenng to our hearts; 
when wo find how hard it is to find tiue sympathy ; — how few Io\e u^ 
for ourselves f how few will befriend us in our misfortunes — then it is 
that we think of the mother wc have lost. It is true 1 had always loved 
my mother, even in my most heedless days ; but I felt hov? inconsule- 
rate and ineffectual had been iny lo\e. My hecot m< Ited as I rotr.uid 
the days of infancy, when I was led by a mother^ band, and rocked to 
sleep ipi a mother's arms, and was without caie or sorrow. “ O my 
mother t*' exclaimed 1, burying iny face again in the giass of the grave; 
“ O that 1 were once more by your side ; sleeping never to wake ag»iiii 
on the cares and troubles of this woild." 

^ 1 am nut naturally of a morbid temperament, and theMolcncc of my 
enidtion gradually e^xhausted itself. It was a hearty, honest, natural 
discharge of grief, which had been slowly accumulating, and gave me 
wonderful relief. 1 rose from the grave as if 1 had been offcimg up a 
sacrifice, and 1 felt as if that sacrifice Jj^id been accepted. 

‘ I sab dowm again on the grass, and plucked, one by oite, the weeds 
fiom her grave: the tears trickled roQie slowly down my cheeks, ^and 
cea^«d bitter. It .was a comfoit to think mat she had died be%'e 
sorraW/an4 poverty emue upon her child, and* that all his great expccta-^ 
liona were h»|sted/— vol. ii. pp. 6 — 11 .r ^ 

After the evidisnee of Mr. Irving’s powers alTorded «by tlie last 
quoted ]^as$ag6) he must in future be. true to- Ids own reputatton 
throtighotityand coT^ect the habits of indolence whkh a€i^n»i4or« 
able a.patt of the ‘ Tales of a TravelW evince. Tlte^ktdulgjhLXoe^ 
which Ue $0 fairly di^erved at his pntsiet, as an ingetiioutirlf^ger,^ 
%iituitive)yvi:oiiGietit in the atyle andfddeaa of 'thuimother^cotinti^,] 
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must now ^case, am] ho must be considered in iuture as not only 
admitted to the full freedom and pfivilegfis of the Etiglisb guild 
of authorship, but amenable also at the same time, as an expe- 
rienced (traftsman, t^ its most rigorous statutes. 

It may be doubted^ perhaps, whether Mr. Ining would suc- 
ceed in novels of a serious and romantic cast, requiring, as they 
do, heightening touches of tiic savage and gloomy passions. 
Every thing in his style and conceptions is of a happy and riant 
nature, except when saddened for a iiiojneut by those touches of 
pathos which come and pass like Apiil clouds; and the darker 
shades of revenge, remorse, ai)(f oiuinoiis presage, which’ hanjg 
over the Bride of Lammeniim)r, like the thunder-cloud over 
Wolfs Crag, appear never to gather over Ins mental horizon. But 
ihere is a class of novel for which he. possesses every requisite, 
and whicli is at once popular and capable of great improvement: 
the art of blemling the gay, the pensivc,^and the whimsical, with- 
out janiug and alnupl transitions, so a.s to lake by surprize the 
stubborn reader, who resists the avovverl design of making him 
wretched, is so rare u gift, as to have compensated in the case of 
Sterne, for want of ami digressions which often degenerate 
into stark nonsense; and combining, as Mr. living does, »o largt^ 
a share of the indescribable humour of Sterne with a manly tone 
of moral feeliiig, of whicli the latter was incapable, we are con- 
vinced that ftioderato hibour and perseverance might enable him 
to make material additions to our litcratme in the style to which 
we allude. 

Whetlu;r or not liowevcr w'e are likely to see oiir wishes realized, 
we may congratulate him on the rank, which he has already gained, 
of whicli the momeutaiy caprice of the public cannot long de- 
prive him; anti with heaity good will, playfully, but we hope not 
profanely, we exclaim as we part wdth him, V Very pleasant hast 
thou been to me, my bi other Jonathan!" * 


Aia\ XL — Apologt/^ addressed to the Travellers^ Club ; or Ante-- 
^ dotes of Monkeys^ London.,- ISSo. 

is a little jeu d" esprit, from its wut and size very fit to be 
**• read, but on the latter, perhaps on befth; ^f thesis accounts, 
ati inconvenient subject (or a review; for to dissect it is like carv- 
ing a lark, and to make exti^acts is positive plunder. It treats of 
sailor monkeys, their wives and bears; of S^cotch monkeys, and 
* chattering monkeys^ of Mr. Joseph Hume;, of associated mon- 
keys^ of ourselves; of domestic monkeys, of French adyoc^itea, 
and Spanish girls; of powdering nionkeySi of emptying a sack 
of fiour on a compau]^ of undfertaker^r; of London of 

yojL, xxxi. NO. Lxn. , kk guardsmen; 
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gtlardemeii; of tucking up cats in. bed, of discoveriii^a; the inte- 
rior of 'Africu; of making a' tune of colours and an arithmetic of 
atnells, of political economy, and of Mr. Locke’s tnelaphysics. 
As a sample, (such a one as a wing is of i partridge,) M'c will 
take and convert to our use and that of ouk readers, the two sailor 
monkeys; — 

^ l"he first of these sailed On board a frigate, and, though always in 
Scrayics, was the favourite both of cabin aud ward-room, and indeed ot 
efery mess except the midshipmens, being perhaps disliked by these 
young gentlemen, for the same rt)nson that poor cousins (as a Fretudi 
lipthor observes) arc ill seen by us, to wit, for approacbliig them too 
UeaHy in nature/- -pp. 2, 3. ' 

' All lus pranks, however provoking at the moment, seemed only to 
make him a greater favourite with th4 crew. The captain himself* who 
studied png's happiness as much as the others, and who perhi^i} thought 
he might somewhat stalled by matrimony, was anxious to provide 
him with a wife.’ — p* 7- 

' For some time the happiness of the wedded pair appeared to be com- 
plete ; and the frigate sailed upon a summer efruize during their hoT)cy- ' 
moon. The husband, however, soon grew indifferent^ and indifterence 
iiras^ soon succeeded by disgnsti This was manifested by angry looks, 
ehotteV, and even blows upon the female persevering in her attentions. 

• ' AU weife much disappointed and scandalised at the evil success of so 
a nniom \ 

* At( length, however, an apparent change took place in* the husband's 
conduct, and was hailed with correspondent joy by the ship's company. 
Their pleasure was, however, of short duration, for the traitor, having 
One fine day decoyed his wife out to the end of the fbre-top-'gtillant yaid, 
as if to show her something at sea, and set down with her on the spar, 
hlij)t his paw under her sitting part and ttunbled her ovcrboarcL 

* 1 never shall forget the momentary horror with which this Was wit- 
tiessed by all, with the exception of a French captain then a prisoner on 
l^rd, who, turfjjirr’to the second lieutenant, exclaimed, Parblou, 
Monsieur, ce drole^la a beaucoup de coractfere/’ 

^ Another sailor monkey, who came under' my cognizance, if be did 
not show so much character (or,1:o fpcak better English, so much mind) 
as the first. Was- <!ertainly a beast of infinite hnnionr. He wont to sea, 
accompaiiied by a bear, with a relation of alinc, who Was captapi a 
fiUall stoop of war, and who professed to take them with a view to keep* 
ing' bis men in gopd Iminour. — I believe it was to minister to his oWn 
amusement. Probably both objects ^verc attained. 

* TTbc monkey principally extracted hls^fun fiom the beai*. This 
bealt, Vrttb was of a saturnine complexidu, indulged bimaetf much In 
sleeping on the sunny side of the deck. On these dccasions ^e mookleyo 
Wbbid overhaul his paw’s aud twitcb Out any hair which Ije found' 

ted by tar or pitch, the suffering which to remain seemed 40 he a jgjreafc 
sjcandal in h}% opinion. ^ r ’ ^ . 

* AtWfther times lie would open Bfuin's eyelids aud pedp into hi^ 
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.xK if terasxicrtain wlmt be xtas clrenimng about. The bear, initated at 
liiicii bbei'iics beli^ tixkcii i;1?Ub bis person, u»d(l fo make cluuibjr attempts 
to rev*euge bimselt ; but bis persecutor was off itt ao hisfant. Tbo ug- 
giug was, Qu these ox^'a^ions, bis place of refuge, Tliitber be was in- 
deed followed by bis enemy, but poor Bruin w'as but an indifferent top- * 
man, and seldom got beyond luhbtrs hole, 

* The monkey, on the contraiy, was famous for bis activity, and for ^ 
some time was entitled by the sailors, Deputy-captain ot the fore-top.’' 
He obtained tins designation from a very singular piaCtice. Having 
observed the excitement pioduccd on deck by the annauncemcnt*^of a 
sail a-head, which, as well as the i^iaSe which followed, seemed to be 

* highly agreeable to him, the tore-top became his tavomite station^ 
whence he made his signals with gieat cneigy, chattering with a pecu- 
liar scTeam when any vessel was in sight, and indicating by signs in what 
direction it appeared. • 

^ Pug cuntiiiucd to volunteer his sci vices for some time in this luaii- 
ner, and constantly found his reward. Btrt, at length, ujioii the sloop’s 
getting on bad cruizing- ground, he found his employment rluU, and, i>y 
way of enlivening it, amused himself with giving false alarms. 

* He was staNcd for this by the boatswaih’s-mate, and lost his tank 

of Deputy-captain of the fore-top. In lieu of which, moreover, he was 
new-named Monk the Marne; a denomination which he certainly knew 
lo he oppnibrious, as he resented it with grimacee, chatter, and, when- 
ever he dared, with blows. ♦ • 

* Though he was fond of the excitement of a chase, he w^as 

posed to ha9e good nerves, and those who had seen him in action (be 
Was, after the first eAipenment, always sent below) made but an ill re- 
port of his steadiness ugder fire. 

' This poor monkey came to a melancholy end. He h^^l observed^ 
sick lieutenant, who breakfasted after the rest ot his mess, making bt^ 
tea, and being accidentally left alone in the gun^ioom, detemiined tO 
Imitate him. He however succeeded ill in his mheturej for he infased 
a paper of toha<fi»> which was lying on the table, into the pot, insteafi of 
tea, and Afterwards sw allowed it With its accompammehts of milk and 
Sugar. ThUHl-imagined beverage produced the mo« fearful coiumotjon 
in bis inside, attend^ with long and loathsome Vomitings; ot winch he 
finally died. * % 

^ The doctoiv who was a mater/alist and an atheist; and a most i|Mar- 
inlsoipe fellow, (he had killed twobhrotlier officers it duds, one for only 
CaHing Mm Dr# OaHqibt,) attended him’ With more rar^^lhan whW 
expected? but tha poor beast (as the purser saiid) jvas oiltward-boundj 
and could not be recalled. v . r 

* The pronounced that died of the iliac pasmn, and an- 

bounced tiiasd a reaskm lor bdieving that mkU was but a be^r breed 
of ihonkj^.*^^ 

^d[is<:o^v6rlf a 'slrong fendeubj^t^waixla ftht dixitfffie 
lalf flfeiilfefftie’. ' Tnd^d wfe ^tiettton Whutfer 

K K S in 
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iU .iii'tue. On that topip bis candour (cojiisideiiiig, that 

hp is, a p);<^ft*s 9 ed apologist) is exemplary^ He admits that the 
gei^pi cpnduft of his favourites must fill them with remorse^ if 
their coiwcieuces uot beea seared by bfcbitual enormities ; 
and, rejoices jjnove tlian charity, will allows us ,to do, in the too 
' prolimbl^^dainnathm of lledgauiitUVs fiiend Major Weir. Auo 
if he exempts them fiom oiigiiiulsin, propeily so culM, he at- 
ttibiAtes to them, on the olhei hand, much sm which he confe^^ses 
to b« higbl} original. There have not been wanting, every one 
^ kna^ifs^gteat opinions to maintj^in that die faculties of men and 
0^ brutes differ rathei in degree dian in kind, liie delight of a < 
pointp^when his master puts on* his shooting-jacket, is at l^ast 
prim‘d facie evidence that his ideas^are associated as w^ell as our 
own. Who.that lias heaid the stifled bark and whine of a sleeping 
hound;, cam deny^ that lie ^reains/ and iguoraut astve arc of the 
theory of di earns, to dieam at least implies memory and concep- 
tion. And we can ourselves relate an instance, which did uot 
reach us througli the ivory gate at which our author dismisses? his 
listeneis^ wheie a teriier displa)ed cunning, that would have done 
honour tq an Old Bailey attorney. Our Oxfoid leaders are pro- 
bably asvare, that dogs aic forbidden tocioss the sacred threshold 
of Merton’ common-room. It happened one eveuing that a 
couple of terner% had followed their masters to the^ door# and 
while they remained exUiulei^ unlmppil^ followed lUo habits 
rather of bipod than of quadmpod menials, and began to quarrel 
lilfi,e a couple of Christians. 'Hie noise of^the tight summ«ied 
ttvcir masters to separate them, and as it appeared that the *«ero 
of oUr tale liad been much mauled by a superior adversary, the 
severe bienscances of the place were for once relaxed, aud he was 
allow^ed to enjoy, ciiiring the rest of the night, th«l softness of. a 
monastic rug,' and tlic blu.je of a monastic fire— ImSfUirie^ which 
every initialed do^g and man willduly appredalq^^j, The next day, 
soon after the common-room^ party had been assembled, the 
sounds of the preceding e\eningrw'ere renewed witli tenfold vio- 
lence.' There was sm h snapping^ and tearing, and snarling and 
hqyvjjng, as could be accounted Tor only by a general engage- 
mept'^ ^ ‘ . 

Thevnoisc alarmed thg festive ball, 

And startled forth the fellows all — , i, j ^ 

tmt instead of a batile royal, they fowUd at ihe door>#f^r forpier 
^uest, in solitude, sitting on fiis runtp, and acfing.a lUri^ua dog-y 
ti^t in the hope of again gaining admittance, aml6ng the qpjeti 
ordihea.deorum« We have heard that he >va> witlt bothi 

^ the grandus and the petites enU6e^^ bnt i^4oes not rest- on 
|jje saifl®' authority as the rest of rite narrative. * ^ 

f ' To 
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^0 rckuru to our author; , we will 'make him one request, which 
perhaps was never made by reviewers befor^H^that when next he 
writes, it may be ihofe at Jength; and we will pro];pise^ hitn a 
longer article, fbr\ve conclude at presents leaving much unsaid 
upon monkeys, dogai and metaphysics, simply in order to ap- 
proach the usual and decoious proportion between the diiuea- 
sions of the critique and tho critiqu^; 


Akt. XII.- — 1. A Chargee delivered at the Primary Ttietthial 
Visitatkn of the Promnee of Mnmtery in the Year 1 By 
Richard* Archbishop of Cashel. Dublin, pp. 5‘3. 

2. The Ca^e of the Chiirch of h eland stated, in a Letter, respect- 
fully addressed to his Euellency the" Marquess Wellesley, in 
reply to the Charges of L K. L, HJy Dcclan. Dublin, pp. 
91. ISp. 

3. Case of' the Church of Ireland stated, in a Second Jjetter, &c. 

Dublin, pp. 8C. 1824. 

4. An Inquiry whether the Dhturbanres in Ireland have origi- 

nated in Tithes, or ran be suppressed by a Commutation of them. 
By S* N. l4ondon. pp. 48. Willi un Appendix. ^ 

5 . Miscellaneous Olnei^vathns on L K* Letter to the Mar- 

guess W^lteskyi on Trails and Topics, by K, liaHon: and on 

tk Letter to Mr. Abmtombm by — ^ . By S. N. Dab- 

tih. pp. 83. 1824. 

6. Observations occasioned by the letter of L K. L. to his Ej[,cel- 

lency the luord Lieutenant, professing to be a Vindication of the 
Religious and Civil Principles of the Roman Catholics of Irc- 
landl together with a prefatory Hotice of his D fence, S)C. ffc, 
London, ^p. 122. 1824. 

7. Short Statement relative to the Bishojis Coiprt in Ireland, and 
the Conduct of Tithe Proctors in that Country. Ixmddn. 

^ pp. 1824. ^ 

8 . X Letter to the Hon. PietVe Someiset Butler, occasioned h\f 

his Speech at the Kilkenny Meeting on the Subject of TUhe; 
*t^ether with Obser^itiom o» /. JK. BJ's Defence f his Vindi- 
cation. By a Munster Farmer. Dublin, pp. 28. 18^/ 

9^ Thoughts on Titles. By a» Munster Farnfer. Dublin, pp, 
21, 1824. 

lOr^A ^Jjetter to Daniel (fConmll, Bsf. occammd hip the Pttl- 

^ tioTi d^opted at the late Aggregate Meeting of the Catholic^ of' 

’ ‘ By a Munster Fanner, DuWin. lup. 33. 18i^. 

Ckptcda. R^bth Detected, of the Origin^ mid Character ^the 

^ irceHt^'Distufbara^e^, and tk^*Cmse$t ^ih Morai^and Pomtkkl,^ 
of the present ulai^mg Cottditim of the South ami ^tsl df 
, • kk3 Ireland, 
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and faith c<yMSe$ed aiid eutpined. Bj a Mmi- 
tondok f>]^. lBa4. 

iSt" S^fli^a of t%$ of tM Right Hon} Charles Q¥anf, 
in me of Cornfmth^ on the^&Qui ApriT, 1822 , on 
^tate Irddnd* lidiiaon. 

isfu in tu Hme of Rem, SfkfieW, 

in ^Occasion of th^ TMrd ^Reading of tM llrish Tithe 
Cod^httidn AmendfJfi/e?d iSilL ByJohti, fjotA Bishop of 
ut^n^k. jLiOndoii. pp. llfi. 1824. ^ 

Ireland have i/^^Uhin the Jaat ffitce^br^ fbdr years 
^ ' exhiW intense and general hiterest this coutitl'Y. ^ A^6ng 
other fopicS; the state of its church ^estalmshment wdmd tfaWrally 
haije its place, and tliat place a prominent bne, Tlue (Jfegree, how- 
eyijk in which if, has engaged public attention/ both id ahd out of 
pfu*ju^ept, appeals to us^ we epnfeb^^ out of alf proportion. ^ We 



si^pp^c those evils tp fee bid one, or ai lc?ast to V^hdlly front 

sWree-r-the existence of the protestant church b^ Ikw bkta- 



who hpneiiil;^ denounce it ip the mass as all tttuifiitigatied^hnd 
urimitigablc' evil, assertions so unqualified, ahd details s<> dVei^ 
wheeling* have been reiterated against it, that its friends imve 
hdroiy dared fot a time to appear in its defence. Itiva^ supposed 
tp be impossible that there should be no foundation fof So nthch 
cChs^te ; and although tlie case should not in proew appear quite 
strong enough t6 Justify its overthrow, and the conhscatioh cdF ita 
rtycnhes,yetttiat it stood in need of a mpst^xte^iviefiefonnatioo 
and tdti'enchm^nt,/ew ^eie foifnd^boldbnou^ to ^ 

Sbhie indeed* there w^ere, aS in every good cause 

this gehferil 0lht|i6ttr did not, overpowef )iqnd se^Wi^^yalu*; 

abt^ubKcatroitii ind'efench^of the Iifab dmcch^hadliffsii^d from 
® hblin proas, ^pd appeared in Londoui befer^ the ^ecch of 
the* 6f tHmerick \vUs delii^tired lastJ^unO ip ^ Houle of 

liords> but in ^ont^ral they were anonymous^ Uxsi 
pttte KdO'v^n. speech a'wakeneddihmodiate Ni 

OWdottlH* dOttbif flte rntimate^^Uc^mtaiiue of;th«tmr£^ with 
theVauie v^chche pleaded,' wiule hl^ perr 
character WhI suflident ftfr thebcsrtectnc^'of his 

i slutemiiuts. We rejoice that the speech is -now beforoihe. public; 
yee have placed by the side of it several excellent pamphlets of a 

* ' similar 
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sin^ilar tn»4eiu7 ; the <our{»e pf pur jrf marks we shall luakc 

d free uhc of them aU- It on iJm han^> for convenience sake, 
we shai44 frcqueixtlyi adopting ij^eir spiiU,ineiii:s 4iiid even 
worda^omM U) cite Ihepn by name, tins genend ackijow- 

Jodgwnt we Uope^w^k to db^emed ^ sa^ci^t «ipolt}^y ; while on 
tlie otherj^ if it be said that it is but an incpncUis>ve cot^iso lo ^ 
ad^pt^the a»ikthe reusoniitgi* ol one paity in tlip tlk- 

pute*— our answer will be that arguments most be cousideied l>y 
tliemsolve^, and are of equal weight, from whittsoever source Un'y 
are drawn ^ while, of facts, we shall only nse such as are sta^d 
frqm the knowledge of the parties, or confinhed by our own nj-^ 
fo(rniatiou--!facts capable of coiftradiction if false, but which wev^ 
Itave been contradicted as suc^, 

%Tie observations which we made in a fonper Number^ on 
tlie nature of TitHCS, render it mmecessaiy to go into that general 
question at presents Assuming therefoie upon tlie pieseut occa- 
sion the principles which we then established — we proceed to* 
afhrm* that tlic claim of the chinch in Ireland to this species of 
propmty is not less clear aqd undeniable than that of the chujrch* , 
in Iviigland. With rcg^id to this latter, it Is not easy lo ascertain 
either the precise timo^at which tithes weie introduced, or the 
exact autbmity by which in the sevetal districts they W(^e ceded to 
Uie^cliurcb#* But tlie origin of tithes in Ireland can be motx' dis-^ 
tiuctj^traccd. It dates at ^Ubi from tlic reign of King llcuiy the^ 
Second, whose fijst act it w^as, as sovereign of the country, to ratify 
llte procceitinga of the Synod of Cashel, which, among other mat- 
Uirs, had passed the following decree: — 

^ I'hftt all the* faithtnl do pay to their parish chtnch the titlic of 
animals, and other increase.' 

• # • ^ 

The creation of oil other property in that country is subst^qiient 

to this decree^ At the time when die synod wa§ held, none of tho 
native tandhoiddfs had been ejected ; but since that {wnoU, every 
acre of Irislr ^ound faa» been at«different times forfeited .to the 
crmvhj’and'the new proprietor^, who h»ve come^uccessively into 

S ssitMii .have received' thei^ estetira as gifts ftom the ciown^ 

^ ct tel this prior interest^ It is obvious tirat in this view of (ho 
case the general merits of a tithe system, os aja^endowed establish* 
nlenti aiiwellasitte validity of this first gift, arewltuHy beside the 
t(niS8^m> miqr have been unwise, nnnecessaiy, ijnpoUtic( 

^Uegtd; Inft cim dhe^italiie the objection, who^have bieeai coo* 
t^t tdtncftept remainiiiigiUBe parts f>f the tend from th^Same 
auwbiliy; 'orif thdy can, vSill they thereby ’Advance thems^Vies ft 
sidglft) step toteirds the cooeiusioni' either that the gift ivas naade 

<■ <>’ — ^ ^ 

• No^CVlrt/ArtirX. 
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tl^eir or if /^\oked, tho i^ulyect mnttei: would ot 

^fm aad^^iigltt Molig tli^m. To arrive at this# they must 
be prepi^dloii)iai^1;aiuy.that tt, grpot of uine parte entimi the 
grantef to the teuih# wWcsfc has befoi*et^yeiu to ai^ther per- 
son*^ iOiir/^ili^ra«\^jUil<aQt imadudorstend m, aa to put 

this short argument as a solution of the whole ^noBtiont; vre put 
it ofijiji^jan m&mr to the« etroueous thim mi oompiatot^ 
made^o)a>lbe ground of u^t on behalf of ,tho {liah kndednpro* 
prietor^ni 

If^hen the tithe-rowner takos^o more than his teud), he doe^i 
illptry to no man^ ^[qvv what^ in this respect^ hae baep the 
general qoudiietof tiie Irish clerg^ ? This is a question of tact, 
and iiirejinvite inquiry into it ^ ^ . 

^'iVe provmce to which we are ipP^I frequently refe||rud,fo^. ovi- 
de^^^f their alleged opg^essiveness, is the prpviucetrf Munster, 
Ijkis^ there that the greatest outages have been cohunittedt and 
that the tithe^stem is supposed to bo superlatively odaou$» Of 
late years the^most disturbed pait of Munster has been th&^unty 
of jt^imeriek ; and in meeting the assailants of tidkSxih that dis-* 
trict, we front them m die very field in which, as w? hd^eve# tfiey 
would wish to take their stand. This sulyect ha*^ beep examined 
the authbr of the ^ Inquir;^, 8cc/ He states what these tithes 
have peen on an average ot seven veprs, commencing in 1814: 
apa as this avenge is taken frqm the Upords of the Vicai Qety^Y^ 
Court, in the diocese of Limerick, and the sums there aw'^ed 
exceed considerably the amount of those agreed upon in private 
bargains, he certainly does not put the casein the most iavourable 
point of view. * The result of the calculation is, that the sums 
charged for tithes in the county of Limerick ai^, pri m average^ 
but the thirtieth part of the ciop, instead of the Venth aiid if 
X^in^ftck, then, ^e only a fair average of the island, we may rea- 
8onah% cpuelude^that, thiougbout Ireland, the <^|trch receives in 

S efief^ not much mote ihau oi]£.-third of thp sum to v^bich, 'Upder 
mngme pf tithe, it is entitled by law. If a doqbt be raised oif the 
general accuracy of this result, and it he asked why the jm^umbent 
IS content to saprifice nearly two**tb1rds of his property^ rathei^than 
take the tidies in kind, we answ^ei, that the same motives which 
induce.» qkrgymatt in England to be contented wWti# moderate 
comporitlpn, arp douWess to be found in pperaiti^ upon dm 
«J^rish.d«^y; but me incumbent fo trpland bas^i besMef^diffinul- 
tiea <^,bi3iOwn to contend witbr ^ either the njs^npy of ^ ppigtbfoa- 
which omkiprassed^ov wjmdre 

^ the prohibition of Captain IlQ€k,i^xbibit^ as a 

' Warning to all audacious parsons*^ ^ 

--1# MM. ., -Lt*-r ,, ‘ 
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Still,* it w sauj/thtit whate\»er be tlje conduct Of the clergy in 
regard to their titlies, nearly stH the evils with which Ireland is 
afflicted^ are to bO traced dire<*tl) or remotely to the tijhe system ; 

< that it has giv^n tl^e to siifcetssive msnitections, and that thO cOun- 
try^nitver^^catt be at peace till tliisr grievance shall huvte beeti eu- 
'^tirely dond'aftvay* " a ' 

' tllia^sn^e^t wo are disposed to go great lengdis* 

not only admit thht if the distresses of 'that fine country can be 
traced to any source, which it is in the power of Parliament to 
Ol^ach, a ca^e is made out whi^jh justifies inquiry ; but we allow 
fartheif, that if the undoubted right of the cleVgy to their tithes be 
generally so exeiciscdj or even if the right itself be such, as to be 

K cssive to the peofife, itdsa fit subject for Parliamentary regu^ 
U aiid restraint. But what we giant in leference to propeily 
in one caSe, we must demand also ii\anothei ; and should it turn 
out upon inquiry, that the miseries of the Irish population are to 
be^<|raced essentially to the landholders or to the system 'which 
usually prevails in the management of their propeily, they must 
allow th&t here likewise is a proper subject for the interference of 
Parliament. ^ 

^ r adtttit,* says a writer on this subject, whose language we 
* that no private right should be suffered to be a public wrdng.‘ TfioC 
is an evil*vVhich the governing power in the state have a poWer 
oyicinedying by the eteifm law of self-pvesen^ation. But I reqnijc 
^Wiave it clearly proved tp me, that such an evil rixisfSf and exists 
in ^ck Q degree, as to admit ot no other remedy than that which 
I, K. h, j^oposes, and which should nevei be resorted to, excejit ippases 
of the last necessity. Suppose Parliament, after due deliberation, c^ne 
to the re^plution, tliat it was rightful and fitting to deprive the Puke of 
l^einster of j^is pusscssions> it appealing to them that sneb ajnieasiirc 
was absolutely necessary to the safety of the state , 1 entertain no doubt 
of their competency so to do, as I ehtertain no dp^bt of the rigjbt that an 
individual pos Jssefe to cause the amputation of his little when 

such a step is necessary tp the prseervatjon of his life. AH that I ask, 
then, k, not to sacrifice the property of the clergy, which they hold by 
fho most auciciit ^and sacred of all titles, to ^eny lesa wrgaiil tiecesbity 
titmmiHd be Si^aent toju^Ufp a megsure in the case of^y other 

sui^epL** V • / \ 

, But haviqg thus for acceded to the knpfied principle of these 
reformers, demanding only the impartial applicationof it, vire are 
With thoiti upon A fact; whero is the proof l^at the intur- 
' ^ am to be traced to the < tithe-system? We 

' contrary/ that among the various connnotions which 

^Safve liken place id vthat country for^the last menty yeals, only 

" • CNbsemtions tJeeatkniSd liy tfci^ Lttm of I. K. L. p. 45-^ 




one eftn be mentioned whijrp the psijment ot tiUios wji» tbe pro- 
miilcht grievance ; and we challen^ tho^ewbo mamtain the conr. 
Urary Msertion> to> brings fomard tbnir'ptoof. . " ' 

hmt of thataerka of unhappy tFauaA€&iona,r iii<inoderii« 
tanea^^t^cumd^idi tfala mm a rsam^in^ Mitdslevot^tbe ^ 
cotnfdained of were dih inclosmg^v^riCiojQ^^ 
entUO^ w bldtenatitny in ordenlo lhioVi!nmi^*la^ iulOv 
one^tand tha^encmr^tneait given to gracing* firat employ^ 

menhiof the^ Le^eHefs^m these insojrgetits were eaUed, avaa 
levdUing of fences add the hougjiring of bnllochsi ihe ifirst 
objeeis of attack^ wen» not the clergy, but the landlords* This^ 
ootnmodaii disturbed the south of Iceland for several yearsu 
Xn l?i68<and 1764, the appeaiance of the Hearts x)J^*Q&k in the 
i^Qunty of Atmagii originate^ in a giievance cojanectedMnth tbo 
sysiiHn of rold'Vtnakiitg. One of iheir first proceOdinga^waa to 
sddar^si»reiai gentlemen on ike commons of lArma^i not to lay 
im^mOro than a farthing an acre land^cess towards tite repair ^of 
bigWoads^^and to make no new levy for private roadst i tP > 
'JEn 47601 the counties of Down and Antrim were ocmvulsed by 
the Hearts of Steel: these discontents had their souree irr^ihe new 
letUng of a great ^tate, the terms of which being the payment 
ofs large fines, a considerable proportion of the tenants were’ 
iinablo to obtain leneu^s/and had recourse to vicdencip against 
such persons as ventured to take their feUtus* This was purelys^a^ 
que^ion between landloid and tenant. * ^ 

In of the^e disturbances tlie eifect naturally cuttgiew the 


immedlale causes It is to be expected, that when tiie/ lower 
cla9^^b0giii to redress their own grievances, they will soon find 
fur discontent, which bad not previoui^ i»ct;urred« 
Thd^ rebdlfion of Jack Cade was not specially intyWed^^in the 
to ^ brnish thin potations?:’ but trtir p00t is truoto 


to ^ banish thin potations?;’ but trtir p00t is truoto 
naturd^ wl^Un he iiitrodu<?cs this satue reformer ai^ w Udvanc0$ iii 
liis cafeeV% lockring that he‘ wiHfmake it fetdny ii) diSnk small 
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(* Sec SpcflfiiiKof the Ri^jhjt; tioaaqfable C* QtfSut m the ol 
an^ Inijuii y, &c. by S. N. p* 3 . 
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We («ome> however^ IS86, »to a, disttirfaiai^^ wl^ch 
jnenced iiy ^EisaaiUng" the ptt>perty of * the dburch]^ this ^\as llie 
immary object of the ]^ght JSoys, It had required a period ^of 
thirty 5 ^^ silice the JVfunster disorders, in 17®>,»to 
convince the ^asanfty of any part of Ireland that their distresses 
vmiR very^infeiiiiatiely^connected with ti^es ; bnt whigSi we eonsKl^r 
holv coin^ativeiy^«esy it is genenAlly found to contend with 
the dkrgy> aiid how probable it is^ that there were not wanting 
interest^ persona to silg^st to them dmt a little effort M’^Ould 
release the lands from this chprge altogether, it cannot exceed* 
ingty surprise us, if the wol^nce, which had in former histatices 
b^n excited by other c^usesv should for once be primarily dn 
reeled Ugailist the claims ofdlic diurch; it did not, however^ pro* 
ceod fars^lill, as in other instances, it went beyond its first objects, 
and brought the rate both of rent and labour under its controuL 
We pass over the Veep of Day Boy^ and Defenders, the rebel* 
^ion^f 1798, and the subsequent disturbances down to the year 
18^1* because we ai^ not aware that any attempt has been made 
to connect the commencement of those disaster^ with thd o^iera* 
tion of tithes, And with respect to the recent insurrection, which 
has for nearly three years distracted the county of ^(^imerick, it is 
yirell knovyn that the original excitement was the conduct of an 
agent of a great absent^ pioprietor, and the first demand, an 
abatement of rents on a snigle estate. 

' This/ says Mr. Gianf, * was the proximate cause, and without refe^ 
fence to any other crrcumstances, it is obvious how widely the peace of a 
county would be affected, when a body of tenantry amounting to t20,()00 
pbfSOns were tbrowii into a state of furious agitation.*— p. 

* f mm the reUts of a single estate/ observes ilie author of the JLnquiry, 
' aUd i^UtUtion of Jts tenantiy, the views of the confedemtesf were 
cxtemled to rents, and tenants, and taxes, and cesses, and tithes > ^ tp the 
piaf^nit^ of and fhe quantity of Jand to hd aUowpd as demesne, 
and tpelqfms on which giound was to be set for planting potatoes and 
the pru^ tone pai^d for labour, aqdthe persons to fie employed, jpither as 
laboU^^ p. 8. 

toiejr sketclj will suffice to $how thV degree pf to 
|ltaciie4 to the chmge, whiq|i ^iij>^ the a^eringls and 
W toAq operaUpU o^e 
. pavf wt #9tuaUy 

b^i^^fioptended, that^ 

dwpoutent; W the 159^6 

tli% la sqjgewhat ^^pus, fanner, |t ia.pitittjy|ted,t 

for^fe in bargaining for hia Imaa to take into accouUi his 
to tithe; be agreeato pay has landlord a rent correspimdentw value 
to the whole pioduce — u stAement remarkable, to §ay tile lea^ d( 

'it, 
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it, from iho mouths of th^e, who in the habit of reprcsrotiiig 
as^e great and standing gri^i^nce^whkh'h’artgtr like aper- 
^tuaf on the spirits, and withers the hearts of the agricul- 
tural population* If this pretended forgetfHness took 

placfif/ it iff ohviona that there would be no difference in tmt iiuder 
fne same cirtumstances between land subjq^ to*' tithe and that 
Whidi is tilheHfiree ; but this is so far from being the &bt, that 
* d^lloever will be at the pain^i of inquiring into the rents of the two 
classes of laud, will find that there is not only a dififetence, bit 
thii jhe difierence is ah\a}s coijufjdeiably greater than tlie tithe 
actually paid.* So much for the^fact. But we beg to ask a 
question, which the objectors seem to have overlooked^ If If^e 
tenant make no account of the tithe w his covenant with the land- 
lord, does the landlord pass it over in his bargain with the tenant i 
Is he likewise troubled witl^ a short memory ? or does he iialeed 
Uke advantage of the poor man*8 ignorance and fatuity to extort, 
undet the name of rent, a return for tlie property of anotlxer ? 

TRiat the difference of leligion between the great mass of Qiose 
whose hMds tlie tithes, ana the clergy who receive theUi, may oc- 
casion dissatisfaction, cannot be doubted ; and by way of proving 
the reasonableness of tliat dissatisfaction, much is frequently said 
Hbdlitthe hardship of supporting two establishments, and of paying 
a priesthood, who give nothing in return. Let us take Jhe matter 
firtrt on the adversary’s own ground : suppose tithes to be a reujiu- 
neration for the services of the clergy : suppose them to be cowin- 
tnded from some quarter: who are properly the contributors? Cer- 
taalj^the proprietors of estates. But who are the proprietors? 

By d vast and overwbelmiug majority, the Protestant nobility- and 
gmtity> If therefore in Ireland die Protestant establishment be 
maihtdihed by contribution, it is maintained by PrOteStants, But 
in truth, as wo hav^ already shown, tile Piotestant establishment 
IS maintamed by the landowners of neither creed, but by its’ own 
•property. Neither does the Homan Catholic tenant, whatever may 
be*mii notions, contribute anything to its* support; he stands pre- 
eisdy in theaame situation with every Protestant tithe-pa^er; he 
takes' hkr him with the reservation of one tendi as the property 
of the whethjft this tithe-owner be lay of clerical;* his 

incttUff^ is in this t^pect simply Aat ^ debtor 
to hildl^dr: it is an affair purely temporal : the inipfot^lilor 
the* Duke of 'Devonshire, be a lay rectofjor, lifce%0llS?- 
cuUAeiit of a* parish; be a minister of^ the church';^ H 
the tidie must* be^paid, because itis die property Of die ilidi^jdual 
vJbcHet^iUis it. ’ ' ♦ •’ " / 

chief landholders in Irelkti^ are prote$taUts, thegreS^tft- 
of tlie tenantry is Roman catholic ; is it deemed a hard- 

' , ship 
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»bip upi>» the tciiftiit that be is ,to pay rent to ^ prote^aut laiicl- 
lorcl ? if not, why i$ he to be coimniscrtited because having carried 
into b$rn the , property of tlie cleigvinan, he haj> to pay for it 
about a thiid of its value ? 

X Mf/ obaenred ^ 'it w'rs a severe hardship upon a Uoman 

Catholic peasantry Uthb to perMuib w ho perforuieil no 

ijft rete^Ni it »*^stjli greater hanUliip to be competed to pay a luucli 
larger that ike rent, to persons who not only pcrfoimed liO ser- 
vke to thern^ or their religion, but whose only title to their uicoinc was, 
tmt their andutors had oierturntd that leltgton xJdch the pa^en of 
rent professed. Resides,' he adde(t\ ‘ the people ndght feel that the tithe 
was the only property In Ireland which hnd not been torcfhly wrested 
fhAii themselves. ** Your property, Sir/‘ said he to Mr. Ilewsmi, 
Wfts t^ken from an Irish faaiily, for supporting the religion of their 
country, atid bestow^ed upon your ancestors for destroying it ; but there 
w»ff one part, wdiich did not belong to tlje original proprietor, and that 
was the titlie. It should be natuial, therefore, that the descendants ot 
that proprietor, although they may be extremely iudigiumt that you are 
rccqying the rents wljjich they may eonsider tlmr right, should feelfiuucli 
more ealn>, about the tithe which was not theirs’ in the old.^ipie, ijnd 
which would not be (heiis’ now, were they, up to this day^ tlie juipric- 
tors of the soil .' — Uock Ddedid, p. 80 — 82 . 

It will howcvoi be said, that the tenant, who h the^ porjsou 
most intejjest(?d, will not be easily porsiiuded that he does not pay 
111 If e out of hi b own piopeHif; and tins peihaps is true; he may 
have been long induced lo b(‘lieve, that if he c ould escape the claims 
of tlie clergyman, he would have moic of tlu;^ produce fpr him- 
self. There are peisoii? in England who hold the same 
But.befoie we admit the difliculty of peisuading^a man of plain 
upd^rslanding, tlia): the tithe is as much the piopeity of the cjcrgy-^ 
mrn^ as lhe«rcut is the property of the landlord, we mu^t have 
reason to believe, that the expeiimeiit has been tried. 

Much stress has been bid upon the voxdtious circumstai>ces 
,Cptt0ected^ with the present njpde of tithe collection, aii^ not* 
without reason; but these tie not necessarily connected . with 
tithes; attd any arrangoinent on the piinciple of the tithe-leasing 
qiwfiltfa^TComposition bill wottld go far to pat an end to them. 

Aecoidingrto'the old usage there occur undoubtedly many^cir- 
irritation. On the one* ha^d, the viewing of the 
cropa^ .the ^aita to estimate the tithes; tlie appearance of the 
td deplfire its amount; the mod^of pi^ent mnlea, 
uit&equently a course of legal piocessea at the sessions*; 

mistakeu kin^ueas^of ajlowir^w^ars to 
accnmulatit, and of giving receipts on account, &c. Anil Ojii dm 
haildi .^^piaotiee, of preventing die viewers, of thfs.furops 
♦ ' frotu 
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froift ciotiMKg upon the Imd} of* kWooriOf' ihem not to give evi- 
dence, or carrying them oW, and sometimes murdering tnem; 
assBultii^ the proctors, stealing ^eir account bocdu, byOveiy 
mode of violence depriving the clergvman of the means of ascer- 
tamnig the vtduo of Insfisoperty: tliesu mutual causes of dissatis- 
tLctt^ caU loudly for a remedy v they beloue^t of necessity to 
dm aad every friend to order and n^anity ‘would re- 

joiee to faw that were extinguished for ewr, < v • 

It id ndt widtin out purpose to detail the various improvements 
Mhidh Ite^c been suggested, wheflmr for the protection of the 
clergy Or the farmers, because tney are accommodated only to 
the existing state of things; apd wd hope that tiiis system 
spaedi^ give way to tlie kindly opcnjfion of those parliamentary 
m^^ries to which we adverted above. 

ByiihetO bills ipcumbent| arc enabled to let leases of their, tithes 
for t#Bnty-Qoe yeafs. When th^ parties more immediately hite- 
testad Oxprew their desire to car^ die provisions of the Compos 
sidem Aug* effect, commissioners aie to Im appoint to 
M *9 equitably equivalent for the tkl^, to be cal- 
culated i^n tWaver^ ter dm leveu years (necedpig^ of the 
sw»s |atp,4mread,/br, or t^u^pd to be paid on accoomt of tithes: 
but. composition previously settled by private' agree- 

tmuttifan balotv such average, the emnmisdoners have n^pou^ir to 
uwieape iti Having thus determined ^pon the equivalent, t^cy 
ia!e.iuM fo divide d among all lands winiin the parish, uof bemg 
uhadier arable or <&pa«tt(rt!d,.equaily ip pF(qmrtiqii,aQd 
acftmdiug to dmtmo annual value. The agreement thus accepted 
and aatlimniax either continue in force for twenty-one years vtith- 
Qttbwty vaHatitm, pr may be altered every seventh and fouttmidi 
yeaaaaii%otding to the price of com in the Dublin Gacette dqrittg 
tiw Hem preceding years. . < 

^ H«Vt il is ohvioS dial, in addition to the encpui^gemeat thus 
ghreq to agriculture, by spreadi^ in just propo^dion^ oyer land 
depilated' as well as arable the ampunt of tidies previou^y epn- 
dnqd to die tend in tillage, die tmideocy of these acts is mum 
tpdo avnqr all that series of* petty v«sa3^0Bs whi^ etfipu- 
betweetV dm incumbent, and the tenant in the valuii^ tptd cpl- 
lectuig of tithes; and' that if they f^re adojitod. thrOtqdfoS^j^p 
cous^t duty vqosuld spo^tiy conv^ entity tidtee of, 
into standmg rants,, u is likewise tdsviwts that toaishp|£|^irhuv|pg 
gcnandly been contented yddi one-third ^ their propes^.in,,dth^ 
must, if thqy accede to this cmnpesitmn, deprive 
m^ns of approadiblg nearer'to ^eir actual valua; swr 

m^eev for foe toheof peace and tm^ui^hyr'tha amnastong# t%j|r 
' ' thirds. 
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coiiainly foi a coiisidctable piu-iod^ and m all probability 
foreter. 

What then has been the reception which the titlie composition 
bills experienced iionfi the clersry I • 

^ Their effort to effect id the first was general, pci haps I iniglit 
«ay universal ; at lept it was so in Munster. It has not even beet! 
tended that the upon which they offered to agree wCre uUi^ason*- 
able, noi will any be hardy as to deny that the ill success of that bill is 
to be imputed to the laity* The tithe-couiposition bill of the liyst yeai 
affoi-ded to the clcigy anotlici opportunity of showing by what spirit they 
were actuated. As soon as it ha<^passcd they in every qiiartci cainc foi- 
ward to pffer to thin j>aiis!don$is the choice of adopting it, though its 
provisions were such that they lan the risk, with gi cat probability against 
them, of being reduced in throf yeais to tw'o- thirds or the income which 
In the picceding “seven they liacl received; for such was the propoHitm 
which the average price of corn bore in the aatuftin of 1823, compared 
with the rate at which it was to bfni valued against them by the com*- 
intiirioners Under the hiW^MuceU, ObHrv. m I* K* L, hy S. N, p. 18. 

ttis ptir srinc^re hopt diat tlie gentiy of die may ofi thrs> 

ocicasioA be influctiCed by tile same feeling irhk dm cJei^gy, and en- 
deavout* bo i^r as they have the power, to give to these acts tai opfe- 
Vation as e;ctensive as it must be betiefieiaK And speh we doubt 
not will be the conduct of many among them ; but in asserting the 
fights and vindicating the character of the chur<^, wft caWnot con- 
ceal our unwilling conviction that a spirit of hostlKty to the wel- 
fare of the establishment, which has long been cherished in that 
country^ still exists in many districts, and exerts itself, as of did, in 
the aggrandizement of the landholder af die expedse of the church. 

By the original grant of King Henry II. the entire tithes of 
Ireland became ecclesiastical propeity. In the sixteenth ebhtury 
Henry VI W. rent from fho h\^h church onc-^thml of its tithfes to 
be bestowed upon bis peisoual favourites, Sample thus set, 
was, after a long interval, followed by Swifrs Legion Chib, die 
Irish House of Commons in W34. ' Thfese persons, under the 
grave J[>ret«mce of teal fot^ (he protectant refigicnt emd of a decire 
t6 ’^check 'the progress of popdn/ and irfldeltiy, voted that tends 
solely in the pasture m cattle should be exempt firdm 
Afe’dharge to which, unef^r die n^me of%agistmeiit tithe, they had 
hilbdrto beeh' subjected, ft was a happy^thought, certbmly, tA 
find the pro^testant interest advanced by a lijsoltition whlifti so 
promoted their <y^n. They inbbrited not th<j^e thhes 
by^deseent i theylmd no title to them by purchase ; yet frAm that 
moment file demesnes of tike coufftry were ex^pted fPbm 

the antt the ^rOat landholders ptit the pitmeeds into thHf 

Tbh hu^tofy oj mankind doe^l not fomfetr dqlexatnpip 
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of a more fajpociitical and stiamejes;^^ jobbery. Tbe natural ciffejfct 
of thi» vote — for, law Ies& as H was» it bad immediately the, forc^pC 
law — ^was to compel tlie clergy^, l>y*.tbe diminution of their 
comes, to abate somewhat of tlieir fomier indulgence in coUectiug 
that which remained; and to occasion the ^tecQ^^ity of upiting 
paries in order to provide for them a decent ^luosistenee. But 
for tfiese things tbp landlords cared little; ha^rng seemed them- 
selves^ they leftjt to the tenant and the pjoaor tp settle matters 
as they could^ ♦ 

At the Union, that vote, which bid hitherto been merely g reso- 
lution of the Irish House of Couimons, was for state* reasons, 
which it is not our pioiince to evatiiine, passed into a Jaw : the 
churdi, therefore, is at last legally d(y)iived of tlic lithe of a^st- 
rneni, and it lias legally, although foi no pecuniary consideration, 
beep for ever transferred to the laudloub , 

After this specimen of ^eal foi the piotestapt religipn and of 
hatred to inhdelity, we cannot but suspect, vv ben we see the laud^ 
holders eager to enter, on whatever pietext, upon a new crusade 
against tithes, that po&siblj the recollections of 1734 are pot alto- 
gether extinct, and that, with the alleged view of benefit to others, 
there may be a special lescrvatlon of some advantage to themselves. 
If the tithes ale to bo wrested from the churcK, we woilld ask, are 
they to be gWeu away or sold, and to whom f — if sold^ according 
to wh^t inode of calculation will their value be estiuiSted ? Is 

it not mtemled in either case, that they shall become the piOperty 
of tlje landlord ? If so, on the first hypothesis it will be a simple 
repetition of thi* trausactien in 1734; ho will get the whole as a 
giatuity : on the latter supposition, he will have tbe difference 
between the put chase-money, wliich, on the average estimate, 
would be une-Uiird of the value, and the eutiic woitli qf tl^e tithes. 

from the sulyect of tithe we proceed to the more general 
question of the ReVknjljes of the church, as consisting of tithe 
and glebe. And combining the Jwo species of property, w^e are 
assured from a variety of quaiteiS|«that Ireland has, beyond all 
comparison, tbe richest clmrch in Europe : * that the pa 9 tor| of 
the eburen are sii|feited; that the fmiu^ of ih^ir wives qre borne 
by pampered slaves ; that the crowd of their offspring is iollowep 
by a splendid reUuu^; tiiat the church establishment is pr<^pos- 
terousiy, insultingly rich, that it is a mighty reservoir, an omnivo- 
lous clutch; that it is^ weighed jjowp.by a goldpn plpthorft, tfeat 
it is sinking wader an idle and uividiousjoad of w^altlu'^ i? 

8omethitig.^aiimsmg in tius declaipapoi^; the faciilties^^^lLth^ 
formers seem to overwhelmed by a mixture of 
and indignation at the dazaling splendom^ wfep they con^ 

tney ransack the store-rooms^ of metaphor^ they exnatisi ' 

t . language 
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lai:igtia^ for ai)t means of convej/in^ to* others a pkture of this 
bloAtw hierarchy. But metaphor is weak, and language poor, 
to give even a faitit idea of the tremendous original. 

Statements, howler, such as these, have been made so repeat- 
edly, and disseminated* 80 industriously, they have proceeded from 
so many and such ^gjUarters, that when the Bishop of Limerick^ 
ventured to speak in the [louse of Peers of the poverty and pri- 
vations, which have for some time past been endured by the Irish 
I'® greeted, with a ciy which seemed to indicate the 
opinion bf bis audience, that he Jjad, with too much gallantry in 
the cause, stated sometIJng moystrous and inciedible. ^ Yes, my 
Lords/ (replied the bishop, with the ready celerity of his nation,) 

^ and I say, hear, hear, hear ; and I wish the noble lords who cheer 
would accompany me to Ireland and there visit the bumble resi- 
dence of the parochial clergy, and thei^ see with their own eyes 
the shifts and expedients to which those respectable men are re- 
duced,' — p. 27. This is, indeed, the knowledge which it is desi- 
rable to impart, and this is the trial to which it wOuld be well if 
the Irish clergy could be submitted. In the mean time, let us with 
sudi means as wc have, examine into tlie several particulars of 
ecclesiastical revenues. • 

1.' As to^EprscopAL PRopruTY. 

Mr. Wakefield, who is with a certain set of Calculators great 
authority on this subject, estimates the estates of the utider-meii- 
tioned sees, if fait ly let^ at the following sums : — 

The Primate's .... of 1 40,000 a-year. 


Derry . . . 

Kilmore . . . 

. , 1 <20,000 
. . . 100,000 

Clogher . . . 
Waferford . . 

. . . 100,000 

. . . 70,000 


530,000 




The actual revenue of the tees is stated at‘*£33,000, and the 
actual revenue* of tHe whole bench at^if 14C,GOO. Another ea^i* 
suptlosed by the same blass J^ersohs to be stilt more cor- 
re(k/&afcS 5t aMobnt to i'lS5,700. Thereof rental*, it is added, 
of t|te IfM d^ciesfasticfll property cannot f^Jl much short of a 

To tkkima|pnary rentaU this ^urn which^might be atmnaHy ra- 
cei^^ed^hy DisiKopis for their estates, /ef, appeal h eoii-^ 

tinually msidej aa probf of* feme mmiblesa w|ist0, 

or fiVahdwmll^le'neilfe of a propfsity/tb which', hoiiwfver, they 
are.it w saife ttnieTJep^sfetitjed grf' dmgmg with utiwafiwiahte ' 
vdt. icxfctl NoVic^n. " it: ' ^ and 
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unA insatiable cupidity. . Jt is supposed^ that grasping an* 

smd have been^ they are yet so bhtid and so destitute of oommon 
advisers^ that they have not even yet learned how to let their pro- 
perty at two tenths of its v^Iue, and that att the rest is suffered 
to be absolutely unprofitable both to theniSelves and to the com-* 
Hniinity. This reasoning, (be it said vvithopt offence,) though 
it may have been reared and nourished here, could have sprung^ 
up originally in the rich spil of the sister-country only.. 

For the purpose, however, of reducing these overgrown sees^ 
so long as they shall be permit^d to stand, into more tolerable 
dimensions, one plan of the reformers is to limit the archbishops 
to what is called a curtailed income of 0^8,000 a year. This is 
certainly no illiberal allowance, so far indeed from it, that we are 
assured by the Archbishop of Cashel, that it would augment con- 
siderably the value of lii'vsee ; and we learn from the Bishop of 
Limerick that, except the lord primate, the other archbishops 
might make a similar statement ; the gain to them would be, W'e 
understand, from jf 1,000 to £SfiOO a year. The Bishopric of 
Limerick is much short of c£5,000 a year ; and the Bishop of Os- 
sory, during tlie eleven ycais of his occupancy, has received on 
an average I less thah per onimin, Tlie average of the 

Irish sees is computed by Mr. Leslie Foster to be about 
j£*5,<KX), which the Bishop of Limerick considers sulficiently ac- 
curate, rather peibaps exceeding than falling short of the truth. 
It should be observed too in this statement of the real revenue of 
the Irish sees, that there is nothing to be added for corUmendams, 
but in the single instance of the bishopric of Kildare — a poor see 
with more than ordinary expense attached to it, and without a re- 
sidence, or a cathedral. To this the deanery of Christ Church, in 
Dublin, is attached, which gives it both in effect. Hn every other 
instance the Irish^ bishops are solely maintained by the revenues 
of their sees^ and are fbr this reason among others most exemplary 
in their residence.* t 

Bbt erroneous ah the statements of Mr. Wakefield hnd others 
are with relict to the real value of the episcopal estates, and the 
actual receipts of the bishops, from' them, it is not inte^ided tp be 
disputed, but that immense disproportion exists beween 
Some explanation of this will be aSked, and We cannot do l^tter 
than give the ansWer in the Bishpp of Limerick^s words. 

' It may not bt;,am$^8, that I should here how^tjiie 

estatb are leas<td, and hqyr renewed, in Ireland, sutject h, in 
cbnutry, very iinperfeetty understood I and arigl|t nudeyst^ndii^ ofjt 

^ » I #11 mikm no ^ception/ says ehe of ‘ for I fctiaa * 
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cannot fai)» to remove matiy existing pi-ejudicjes. I'i^e leases run (with i\ 
few trifling exceptionSs) for one-and-twenty years. The.mits ai-o very 
low j sometimes almost nominal. I'he renewals fire annual j the tenants 
each year surrendering their leases and taking out new opes, ^'he iiue 
usually fixed at one-fiftl* of the value of the lands, after having deducted 
the reserved rent; that is, on a calculation which, according to Sir Lsaaj^ 
Newt6n*s tables, allots the tenant eig/U per cent*, on his renewal fine. 
And this beneficial interest is, in fact, Unless the improvidence or the 
'perversity of the tenant prevent it, a permanent j)ropcrty ; as permanent 
as any other estate whatever ,’ — IlisAop of Limerick' ^ Speech, p. 38. 

We are not now Considering Whether this is a simple and eco- 
nomical mode of valuing property ; but witen it is proposed to 
take the ppi^copal estates into the hands of government^ and by 
leUing them* at their full valuJ, toraise a sum which, besides pro- 
viding for the bishops, should also furiiisli a coinpeilsation to the 
parochial clergy for the sequestration bf their tithes, though it is 
srifSciently obvious who are to gaih by the ‘abolition of tithes, we 
wolitd ask the reformers whether they have considered who are to 
lose by the change, who are in fact to furnish the compensation 
Ceytainly'iiot the bishops ; we have shown that they vvill gain by 
the substituted income; but the lay tenantry, vvho‘ for the space of 
2bp years have enjoyed beneficial leases of the episcopal Iannis. 
It is clear, indeed, that these estates are, in actual enjoyment^ the 
joint propi?rty of the bishops and their leaspholdcrs ; the latter 
enjoying nearly four-fifths for their proportion. 

It is argiied, however, that whatever b^‘, Or whatever has been 
the moderate course pursued by the bishops in their dealings with 
their tenantry, still the actual amount of the property is enor- 
mous, and that it is in the power of any of them to abandon that 
course, and l^ abstaining from renewals 0 bring the whpledhto 
demesne, and tore-grant it to the menibois of theiir Own families. 
We have staled what the practice has uniform^ ; and where 
nd abus^ is alleged to have taken ^lace, and ’so'^nuch positive mis- 
chief must certainly .result froii^ an altemtipn; it would be m|her 
unprecedented, we imagine, 0 venture bn the strong tbeydfe of 
a vi(|latidn of tb^ fights of property, 0erely ^fbngh^hd a 

fines taken )?y,the hishp^s in n5>0|vipfit#iej^ 
greatly exqe^d h^ th^ revenue of ^ut, for.argiypem $ake,^d 

to the utipost advtota^ to W I witt;f^mne the fines 

, to finfes/dh.this^l^c^d estimate, 

yekAy ifevenue^ the S&hbfi, who W^es ^to see his 
lea^ fdr the ipace%f Th» he do 

at dids hitOTfifediatc death | ‘(considefing the period of life 

the ritfc- insnot in-| 

coi^^brahle. To cover it, he must insure his life, at the expense, we 

I ll 2 will 
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will «fty, of £l 5 OOO a year. Let ua now see how the case stanch* 1 will 
talpe me yearly levenue of* the see, at My.' Leslie Foster s average of 

£5;ooo. 

Incojne ^5,000 

Deduct Fines ^ * * * , * » ^ * 2>500 


Deduct Insurance Premium 


2.600 

1,000 




.Hemains to the Bishop ...... 

‘ * tliUs, for the space of twenty yea/f^ our imaginary bisli^ (for ^h^re 
irt rVal life can such a bishop be fonnll !) would voluntaHiy reduce his 
income frdin'^5,000 to £^1,500 a year. And for what object That, 
at the eitd of^twenly years of poverty, he and his family after Mm may 
enjoy' the wlmlo revenues of the see } By no means. A. moiiety of the 
value must, by act of parliam^.lt, be reserved to the episcopal succession. 
A moiety, therefore, only, can remain to the bishop's personal heirs. 
I^ut even of this moiety, one-fifth must be paid by the heirs in perpe- 
tpUy, as a fine in order to make their interest permanept. And is it 
theUj this remo^ chance of a reversion at the end of twenty years, npt of 
the iVhoTc estate, but of two-fifths of it,* — is it this uncertain, problema- 
tical, Motional vhta, seen through the dimness of advancing years, which 
ahafl-^fediice a man of sense, of education, of fair acquaintance with the 
W(irid/to compmmise his ckracter, and bring down on 'himself and his 

posterity, the maledictions of a ruined tenantry ? Is it eredffele that any 
vke mtm eodld be so absurd i This, however, is a questioh not respect- 
ing 4m man, but t-m'-and'-twenty men. And that dny tmnty-^two men 
should form a conspiracy thus to impoverish, thus to degrade, thus to 
sfpd thffi^sclvcJi down with infamy to the grave, is a supposition so ut- 
terly ^Ufyond belief that I can waste words upon it no 

s Speedt, p, 39—41. ^ 

2, A single sentence will suffice for the Property op 

OTHHR dignitaries of the Irish cathedrals; for 
ifteibbers of the church are not generally, as in England, 
pjqi|p0$$ed bf estates ; their inedn^, where they have any, is de- 
riyedifof the mo&t part figin the tithes of living<^* attached to 
tlw^ir dignities; on which they are Uound to reside likei any ofher 
of dm parochial clergy. The estates which formerly, aS' in 
Englaha, ward' attache?} to the chapters, were swept away* ift 
of public eonimotion : and^their cbnstifutSn| 

smallest of their ibbome, alone remain. ‘Sbme.of 
nUlhs, ha^fing par;sl^es, are literally Worth noffiing* | 

"3. CoPcerli% the Jpcojipea f he j^roe/uy/. c/er^‘^n 

stawding i\ip iwifid^n^e with whifm the amdu^i ^ set- 

tled, it is really impossible to speak with ‘much 
fintiiiite^<iceuracy ; Mr. Wakefield {croceeds by- a Very sumnaary 

‘ ^ ‘ " method ; 
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making no allo^kptoe (gr unprofitable land,, and assum- 
ing that, ^very acre is worth a rent of fort^-fivc sliillmgs; that the 
•produce of me soil^ whatevei be the description of that produce, 
IS equal to four timea the rent ; that every incumbent receives the 
full value of the tenth part of the land in ins benefice, whether 
pasture or arable, after the rate of nine pounds an acre, he con- 
cludes that each incumbent in the diochses of Cashel tmd Einly, 
receives upon an average, of4,.3J6 per annum. Every one who 
knows any thing of the countiy, knows that this guess-work cal- 
culation i$ uttcijy uufounded iuVhct; the Archbishop of Cashel, 
who has examined and e\poso*l it, will furnish ns with an instance 
in proof of what w'e say; tlnee distinct benelices, Cahcrcorney, 
Kilmore, and Rochestowii, c^ntaiiiiug altogether 2,429 acres, and 
which ought, according to Mr. Wakefielih to piodiice above 
e£ 2)000 a year, do not, in fact. piqduc€ altogether a clear income 
of more than £\b0 a year. 

There is soniething cruel in these charges, for charges they tire 
intended to be, and they have the efiect of charges, on the clergy 
of Ireland, in respect of the incomes of parochial incumbents. 
Thqse, who make them, well know that the right to property is 
not affected by its magnitude; they know, too, that at tins parti- 
culaf period, these incomes, whatever be their amount, have almost 

universally lutfered most senous reductions ; >et, byway of swells 
ing a general choius, as it should seem, they select this moment 
and these circumstances to inveigh against what they are pleased 
to call the enormous revenues of a luxurious clergy. 

With' such men, the statements of the Bishop of Limerick will 
not be likely to have much effect; but there are others, whom it 
is of more iruportance to convince, vv ho will give them their duo 
weight. 

* Some of the Irish clergy 1 know, who, but jftr their pwn private 
fortUne^i which they bountifully spend, could not inaintaiii thentselv^ 
in the church. Others I rejoice to^au my friends,' men devoted to their 
calling, yet qualified to move in the most exalted sphere 5 men respecl: 
ahly>^ BOBie^imes nobly, allied, who, with benefices nominaliy of large 
value, vhaye not only been obliged to put down their carriages, and resign 
tlmse-^piederato unostentatious comforts, to whic^they were 
from iM^y yo'ytb,} but who find it matter of difficulty to educate 
chffdre^ and to provide tlye common necessanps of life. Yet these men. 
are chargeaMe with any extravagance either of theroselvesj^^or qf their 

families; theylmve not in their exjpenditorO surpassed tb’d boupds of 
prud^^dfe/ perhaps (Mt you will give tfeinlfhb wrong) they 

may in boudty td the f dor 

BO: ^ ^ « 

J 

< See tile Archbishop of Carfiel’S Charge ; Appendix. 
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' Tlie incomes ot‘thf parocViial cfeiwit is soroewBiit dHficnk to aster* 
tain * * Availing themselves Of tliis inherent cliffictifly, our Mver* 
ssufics have settled, at their own discretion, the nomn^ revenues of our 
poor imrochlftl lOitiisters, varying the amount as they found their state- 
ments* tho strong to go down. At first theyias&itmed an average of 
then^ by a sin^e evolution of their calculating mac^nery^ they 
bring out an average of ^£500 per annum. But wc have a surer ground 
of computation* At the beginning of the present year, about ^0 parishes 
had compounded for their tithes, under the act of last session. The 
average ^i>come of these parishes was above .£ 400 . But then they were 
parishes of the higher order ; and we sliould take a lower average for 
the benefices throughout Irehnid. On this subject I am not, of course, 
prepared to spe^k positively 5 but from*t}je best information I have been 
able to procure, it is my opinion and belief, that, including the curates, 
(whose salaries, varying from £75 to £100 per annum, arc deducted 
ftom the receipts of the bcneficed clergy,) £250 would be a fair average 
income^ In the year 1 780 , 'tiishup Woodward calculated the average 
at £140, and, in stating an increase since that period, of eleven twenty- 
fitths, I have more than made allowance for any intermediate increase of 
tillage and advance of prices.’— J 5 w/mp of Limaick'^ Speech^ p. 47 — 9 , 

Ih taking, as the basis of the calculation, the returns of parishes 
in wliicli nomffosltions under tlie etatutes have been niadf, a 
main^Snt’s redectiou will suffice to show, that the case is put in 
tho most unfavourable way for the clergy. As there is no agis^ 
meat titlie in Ireland, the graziers, where they predofoinate, will 
of course prevent a composition from being made, because the 
payments under it being apportioned over the whole acreage of 
the parish, the arrangement has the effect of bringing their lands, 
which are in effect tithe free, into payment. The parishes then 
which are the least productive to the incumbent, in proportion 
to the number of acres in them, are not taken iat(^ the average. 
Ott'lhe other hand, where the larger part of the parish is arable, 
and the corn -growers can outvote the graziers, there composi- 
tions are readily entered into: but these are the parishes in 
which the legal emoluments of thf incumbent are the highest— 
and the compositions of course bear some proportion to them ^ 
any average, therefore, drawn from^^them alone, is drawd^ frOitt a 
partial basis, and will be higher than in Aiirness it ought to be. 

Wo have now sacd all that we deem necessary upon tho reve- 
nues of the Itish church ; and we are satisfied to leave tibf right 
Under which' they are held, the spirit in which it is etffbrced, aud 
their actiial amount, to the consideration of unprejudiced 
iniiid, without any furtlier remark. Parts of our far more 

important in our estimationi remaitr* before us^lo be eoQsidofed ; 
what the clergy receive is n slight question iu cqp|parWoA,to the 
^ti^iow which follow s, how they demean themselves^ and what 

/ they 
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they give* m r<§turp. To poiii^ we now address ourselves ; 
and first* of their residence on their benefices. 

The non^rehideme, of the IriJi clergy has long been the theme 
of strong and repei||ed animadversion. Fron» the statements^ to 
which we are accustomed in this country, it might be supposed 
that they in general have little connexion with their preferments* 
beyond the receipt of their exorbitant inconies, which are to be 
spent in procuring themselves the idle pleasures of Cheltenham, 
Bath, Hatrowgate, or Brighton. 

So far as the Irish prelates are involved in this accusation, we 
presume that nothing need be %dded to the declaration already 
cited from the Bishop of Lintterick, Wiiat then is the case with 
the rest of the clergy ? and b> what evidence is their supposed 
delinquency in this particular established r 

Xu proof of this alleged iion-residence, appeal has been triumph- 
antly made to the diocesan returns l^id before Parliariient, and 
there can be no question that these returns, if taken unconnected 
with circumstances which explain them, would imply, on the part 
of the clergy, considerable uon-residenre. Were the returns from 
the dioceses in Eiigliitul to be examined by a stranger, even by a 
candid stranger, he would be apt to fall into sim'ilar mistakes on 
the same subject ; and allhoiigli charges of this nature are not 
brought* forward against the English clergy, by those who arc 
conversant with the country, and know the falsehood of them, 
ami how ea'^ily it would be detected, yet we have before us at 
(his mdinent, in a work of some reputation, a paragraph in refer- 
ence to the English church, of precisely a similar description. 

' On the subject of non-residence/ says this author, ^ T cannot ex- 
press my astonishment. The speech of Lord XJarrowby left me in ab- 
solute ania/leiaicnt. I'his is tlie most rotten part of your whole system. 
What, Sir, do your clergymen, after the solemn vows of ordination, feel 
themselves at liberty to desert their cures, and gjye up the salvation ot 
their flocks to the care of accident, &c. ? For what purpose were the 
ministers ordained ? Xor what pu^osc were they presented to bene- 
fices ^ Was it that they might m>tain sufficient money to support them 
in. a pjeasotlt town ? in iu) agreeable circle oLacquaintance ? in a round 
of pleasures ^ And are there fil20 such ministers in the established 
church of England r 1 ceast^ to wonder ^hat men of consideration 
among het members are alarrne^ at her danger : •! cease to wotider that 
dissenters multiply in the astonishing manner mentioned-by Lord Har- 
clergymen certainly believe nothing of the gospel, and 
^bout their ordination vows or the dutl^ ^ their mi- 
Treivels m America), vol iv,..p. 4^0. 

So wMte ambst respectable man, wbo had no hostility to the 
and who could have no private motive for 
di^rSdhig cHartetkr of Her ministers. He had collected hi| 

^ . L L 4 mformation 

^ I 
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inftMtlion ^om tiii^!iK|>lained retams, andihe^saine error is gene- 
rated by tlie diocesan^ refsMfns from Ireland^ . ^ * w 

' The npt ftnm’lnacciiracy, hi|t fk)m ifattl of faln'ess^ 

in seveAil Atums, ahd yet mpre inan^fjerin Whkb they have 

been The relnm of eaeh^io^ese' is gir/eti indepetiden^ of nil 

ipe rest 5 whereas a collation of each with aU, wouid have hem indis- 
penssdild'^in pn^vto a &ir view of oterkal residenoe* For the okrgfimn 
wip is ab^lh&m one benefioe is generally (§o few, indeed, mihe ex- 
tfaid^ one might aln>nst say. universally) residi&i^^ upon anoi^r. 
An inst^uda has lately opcurred in another house,' which nmy serve to 
exemp^fy the hind qf mistakes Into^vhich persons may fall, who, with- 
out any lopal knowledge' of Ireland, undertake to draw conclusions frqm 
tlie parliamentary returns respecting the residence of the Jrish clergy. 
An hbnourablh gentleman there thought proper to select* a digniSed cler- 
gyman ^of-tht north of Ireland, and hold him forth to public reprehen- 
sion as a most nnconscionabl^ pluralist, as monopolixing at the same 
time, preferments of gieat value in the diocese of Kaphoe, and the dio- 
of Armagh, ^^ow, what is the real state of the case ^ This cler- 
gyilian has a Christian name &nd a surname. Another clcigyman has a 
ch^ifiiian name and a surname. I'hc two clergymeu happen to have the 
sam^ Christian name and the same surname. And from this identity 
ot wou^cnclature, the lionourahle gentleman, without further inquiry 
ha^ brought the severest charges against a respectable and unoffending 
diguitaw. To this fact I allude, at once as a specimen of the mannei 
iu w^ien private character Is trifled with ; and as acase#n point, to 
prove that persons unacquainted with li eland ought to Infonn them- 
selves, before they niidvc a^se^tions always hazardous, often not alto- 
gether reputable to those, who do not take this tiouble. It is my hope 
tliat, before the commencement of next session, this inquiry will be ren- 
der^ ejasier, by a body of diocesan returns prepared in a more full and 
saifajft^nry manner than any, which have yet been made. Apd, in Ih^ 
n^an^time, I will say, that so far as my knowledge extends, those cler- 
gymen who liold two benefices by faculty, usually reside on that beue- 
Bce, where their seriyccs aic most needed , while, on the, other, they 
invariably retain an eftectual curate, and not uncommonly reside alter- 
nately on both preferments/ — of ihc Bishop of Liunmctt , — 
p. U-13. 

Much that has been said ubotit non-residence woiuld^rob^ly 
have' bten spared, had the term beep rightly defined, and had it 
b^fVs4wiyf what in the blamable sense of tlffe w^oyd is 
a^iion-resij^nt clergyman? * ^ 

The defin^iop given bf suph a persnii by tUp ipisIfOD ofJUqae- 
rick, and V^Yfich wiH, we think, be admitted as correct/ts * a wr- 
gytnAn iv}f6 Wantonly ^^des^rts' his af^point^dl spheM of "duty/ 
Mere absence fronl one while dife'JaW TOld 

another, the forttiler beiieffce being provideef wfjth an 
ytUilte^^or alt^pate lesidenc^ in eac]|'b)r an eqi|a1 or' nearly 

division 
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diviftionof the year; or absence on. the several grounds sanctioned 
the la'^v, or where there is no church* or bouse in which to offi- 
ciate or reside, is not to be held up tp reprobation as noii-resi- 
depce in the culpable meaning of the word. With these preli- 
minary remarks, — to^wbah we demand, does this crying of 
non-residence amount ? ^ 

Upon this subject, his Grace the Archbishop of Cashel, wlio 
has Keen so recently transplanted from the bosom of the English 
church, and who must, therefore, be supposed to carry with him 
not merely ample knowledge of the English establishment, but 
also ah entire freedom from those Irish prejudices and partiali- 
ties, which, in the opinion of ^oiue, may lighten the weight of the 
Bishop of Limerick’s testimony, must be admitted to be a very 
competent authority. In tfie valuable appendix to his Charge, 
in which he considers this subject fully, he says : — 

* When the cases arc impartially compared, it will not be found that 
the Irish arc less resident in their respective parishes than the English 
clergy 5 on the other hand, I firmly believe that they are more so. To 
this latter point I would not have at all alluded, had not invidious com- 
parisons been publicly made, to the great disparagement of the former. 

^ It is Well known to all who are in the slighlcst degree aecjuainted 
with ecclesiastical law, that no incumbent is deemed resident, although 
he lives in his paiish and pci forms the duties of it, unless he resides in 
the ghbc-iiiiite. To punish liini, therefore, for such an unavoidablti non- 
residence, w'here no glebe-house exists, neifher can nor ought to be in 
the power of any jurisdiction whatsoever. Now it is notorious that 
many benefices in Ireland arc not only destitute of glcdie- houses to re- 
side in, but likewise of churches in which the incumbent can officiate. 
Surely tlien such cases should be duly distinguished from those where 
houses of residence arc provided. The situation of Ireland is in this re- 
spect ver^ different from that of England. Ilierc, a benefice without a 
glebc-liouec or a church is a circumstance of very rare occurrence j here, 
from the efi’ects of civil commotions, from the poli ty of those who were 
interested in rebiuldiiig them, froi^ the paucity of protestants in the in- 
dividual parishes, arid other causes, it is but too* frequent. * * * 

' Let these benefices, then, be put out of the calculation, and the in- 
* stances of non-residence in Ireland will, persuaded, be far from 
numerous.’— ‘Charge of the Archbishop of Caihel, Appendix, p*icliiiT-xlv. 

But tho clergy suffer Hot merely from unexplained, but 
froiu mistate^ or misunderstood, returns. Thus, in'Tlie sanie 
appendii^ the ‘drchbisbop adda : — 

* f A meinber of tfic Commons is re^xirted to have urged the 

following ^^fa|;empnt in support, pf a mption Svhleb he bmugbt fofw|ird, 
t-q upon the legislature the necessity of seit- 

anij Ve*mod'ett^g the property of the church at its pleasure. — The 
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return lor the diocese of Waterfor^if which I ha^o accidei^t^y turned 
to, shows, that of the rectAis in ^hal diocese, resident, 

ninetem being non-resident j of the fmrtteik are resident, thvtmi 
noii-i-esidcnt j making a total of eighteen resident, and uon^^ 

resident clergy, lliis is only one of a number of ^Sioces^ in the same 
or a sihiilar «i|«atiou/’ That this statement of Mr. flume 19 incorrect, 
the parliamentary" I’etiim of the Bishop ot Waterford, to which he pro- 
fessedly refers, ^g^cicntly proves, lint, in truthj he seems to^ have 
quoted this document at Siccond hand, extracting ids account from the 
anonymous nampblet which I have before quoted. He stuies the num- 
ber of benefices to be 50, so docs the author of the patnphlet j but the 
Bishop of Waterford, in his public re/hm, the original of both account^, 
states that number to be only 41. Nihe more, indeed, are added, but 
not numbered, because they are benefices without cure, or merely appro** 
priations, and have each a vicarage endoiif'ed. Not attending to this cir* 
cumstance, the writer alluded to, and Mr. Hume after him, enumerates 
these nine livings twice over, b(')tb as rectoiies and vicarages j so that, 
in fact, his numbers, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, i elate to the 
same panshes as numbers 28. 30. 29 24. 20. 15. 15. 12, 13 5 the for- 
mer referring to the appropriate rectories without cure, the latter to the 
endowed vicarages with cure These nine rectories, therefore, ai*c com - 
plete sinecures appropriated to churchmen , but there are twenty other 
ici/tonc^ in ihc &amc dioccije with vicaiagcs endowed, ot nbich chuicU- 
men are not impropriators, but of wlticli a wealthy peer, the Duke of 
Tlevonshire, is sole impropriator If then these iropropriatoi's are bound 
tf> reside upon each oi their rectories, where, as churchmen* they have 
no duties to perform, is not the noble impropriator, by a parity of reason, 
equally bound to reside upon each of his > But in truth, as sinecurists, 
neither the one nor the other have, in law or equity, any obligation of 
the kind annexed to the property which they possess. 

Had Mr. Hume, instead of trusting to the erroneous calculations pf 
this pamphlet, consulted the original document, he could not have faUeu 
into so glaring a mistake. lie would there have found, thU the wliole 
representation given by tlie author upon vrhom he relied, vras altogether 
inaccurate. He wouhf* theie have found the following fair recapitula- 
tion and *»ujnniary upon the point, dr^wn up by the bishop himself, re- 
specting both his dioceses. In the tjioccse of Waterford,” his lord- 
stilp says, arc eleveii benefices with cure of souls. The clergy are all 
rntdedt on ihetr hen^cei, or so near as to^.pefJorm the duty of them. J[ii 
the diocese of Lfsknore are forty benefices xoith cujte ^ souls. Of the 
beneficed •clergyi tvaenty four are resident^ either on their benefices or so 
near as tof*perform the duty of them. Etght are resident on other bene- 
fices, ^ixihkh they hold by faculty; two are exempt under the jirovi^ons of 
tlie statute 48 Geo. Ill* c. 66^ six are absent, •mth the permis^im of the 
ordinal^ ^ endowed chapel^ on whjch is a hWch,, % 

hou^,.an4 ixquisfer;** / J * 

kit not here evideni, that, inskad of tkirly-ttob Out of incum- 

J * ks»no|r U here evideidly iulqiided. The |wo ttitfied'uat^r the 

Bithup of W aterforU.* 

, bents. 
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benii^ out of fori^-om are liable to be que&tioaed for oon-resi- 

d^n^e ? The btsliop, indeedj does not give* the reasons for the absence 
of these hix incumbents ; but by reference to his previous detail of par- 
ticulars^ it appean^ that there were no glcbe-houscs* upon any of their 
livings / and tliat two qf the number were engaged in duties, the owe as 
prcadicr, the other as vicar choral at Lismore / — Charge of the Arch- 
biskidp dashd. Appendix, pp, xlix — ^lii. < 

The sequel of this story is curious aiul ihstructive. The 
Charge from, which the preceding extracts are taken was pub- 
lished about the end of October, 18C3. On the f)th of May. 
18Q4, Mr. llimie is stated in ^he newspapers to have delivered 
iu the House of Commons •another speech, in which, for the 
secofzfi timCy be brings forward the same ci imifwtions, derived, a 
second time, from * the sanfe episcopal icturns — a second time 
accidentally turned to. Wc state the passage as the Bishop of 
Limerick cites it from the M6rning t3hronicle of May 7, 18^24 : 

* In looking to the numbers of resident and non-resident clergy, he 
(Mr. Hume) would take up the last volume upon that subject which 
had been laid on the table. lie first came to tlie, dioceses of Waterford 
and Lisniorc. He then found that there were resident 4 rectors, ab- 
sent 19 ditto, llesident 13 \icars, absent 13 ditto. Resident 1 curate. 

Making in the whole — IS resident and 32 absent clergy* (Hear, hear, 
hear.) Of these there were many pluralists, holding some two, some 
three andvinore livings. (Hear, hear.) He mentioned this case only 
as one example out of many instances } and what he had to state bf this 
single county, ought to be enough to satisfy the House as to the neces- 
sity of inquiry.*' * — Bishop of Limerick's Speech, p. 20. 

We have Called this curious and instructive ; the instruction 
which limy be drawn from it, however, it is not for us to lay be- 
fore our leaders; it will suggest itself to them readily enough. 
If Mr. Hiune is not mxvsrepresented by the newspaper in ques- 
tion, there is a dilemma put to him by the bishop, to which we 
should be glad to draw his attention. ^ 

We have seen that in the cXoceses of Cashel and Waterford 
there are no culpable noii-r?sidents. From a minute statement 
of the case as it respects tb^ dioebse of "Limerick, we arrive at a 
similar conclusion. Out of the ninety-threiB benefices in that see, 
it does not appear that one instance chn jfe adduced where the 
charge of non-residence can be fairly substantiated. We have 
not the means before us of going through the reports from other 
(^ocdsekiti the s^tne way; but this is hardly necessary, for it is 
stated upon the whole, both by the Bishop of Limerick and the 
Attorney-General for (relqn^l, that throu^hoot the whole of that 

7 FrQfal^ bbtipp oL liutQikk’ft it appears, also, on the authority of the 

Bishop tbui there are w eburclu^t on auy of Utebe *h ^ ^ 

island 
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island^ tberift are itot aboF^ tw^ty Dr thirty ltenefited“fckrgyineu 
wtia^dn (he tru4 aente of th*e wor^,‘^are Dop-reridcuti.?. 
cupiod by active clerical duty |p ^oipe owe part dr andiliefp^^ih^i't 
country* * * ’ ^ 

Th^re remains yet another part of the saftie question, and'tbat 
too of^equai, indeed of greater, importance; the judgment which 
ougfaHo be fohued of tHK CHAWAcren, gCALinCAtidisi^ and SKja- 
viOBS OF THE CLEROY \ for the residence of an incumbent cad 
of Iftde service, it may be a positive mischief, unless^ his conduct; 
and the estimation in which he is held, be sucii, as to make faihi an 
object of love, respect and imitation, to his flock, ' ^ 

It would be absurd to maintain coUiperning any class in society, 
and therefore concerning the ministers of any churfch, that every 
individual is precisely of that character and renders those Services 
to the community, which disiinguish the best of the order; out of 
1300 clergymen in Ireland it would be strange indeed, if no 
instances could be adduced of conduct discreditable to their Iiofy 
calling. Admitting, therefore, that the clergy ought to b(^ tried 
by a somewhat severer rule than other men, as being under some 
peculiar obligations, and influenced by some peculiar motives, 
which do not equally apply to other members of the commuhity; 
still the fair question is, what is the general conduct, what are the 
general merits of the body; and it is weakness or something 
worse to infer against all from the conduct of a few; it must be 
something worse, something whicli deserves more reprobation than 
tve feel disposed to bestow, to blazon abroad and etult over the' 
faults* of' the few for the purpose of mislng a prejudice in tlie 
public mind against the many. 

* An opinion has gone forth, that in Ireland nothing is more 
easy than for persons unqualilicd for clerical duties tb And their 
way into the church, and that in many instances they are ad^^nced 
to its most honouraSio and lucrative prcfemients. So iitflq is 
tliere of truth in this notion, that^ a strictness, which in England 
would be deemed exceptionable an& even impracticable, is exer- 
cised in Ireland towards every (J^ndidj^te for holy orders, 

* We have,' says the Bishop of Limerick, * no literates none 
of that class, vidio iti jhis^country prepare themselves" by private 
study at a trifling cost, for the profession bf the church/ To this 
class unquestionably belong many, who may be reckoned among 
the most useful and exemphuy of the parochial cletgy : ,aiid Ae 
bishop carefully guards himself Igaiust the imputation of treating 
tbein with disrespect; but * the^ he obseimes,^ Aat 

Irisii clergy all receive an expermve edueaimi. ■ 

LX 

( * CaaTEBates for ]^)y ^0 iiave not t}is ^ 

, , ' , educated 
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h\:y 

edu«j^teiUin the of Dtibiiii^: aod »k) person^ who is 

^cqu^iuted w^th that Uniwrsiiv, will be dispensed to ca^t a doubt 
either on the care with which its students arc trained, or on the 
qualifications, whick those who obtain its testiinouials, must iu 
geneial possess. * 

^ lu estimating the sen ices wliicli the clergy thus educabKl 
rendW to the community, it must be admitted, in the first place, 
with great fegret, that in some parts of Ireland their field of strictly 
spiritual labour is unquestiotiabl} narrow : not however so narrow, 
as, is commonly belitived, and has been asseited,and zealously dis- 
seminated by their enemies. on the one hand, the number of 
catholics in Ireland is swelled by millions beyond its real amount, 
so that of the protestaiits is jpoportionably i educed ; the purpose 
being the same in both, the lounding an argument for the abolition 
of the order, and the destruction o^‘ the Established Church. 
Thus, it has been stated, that there are but thhteen or fourteen 
hundred protestants in the whole diocese of Waterford : upon the 
authority, however, of the bishop of that diocese, it appears, that 
there are above 1.300 communicants in the city of Waterford alone, 
which, according to the common piopoition, will give a popida- 
tion of above 9000 souls adhering to the listablish^d Church in 
that^ city. The piotestants ihrougliout Ireland, including the 
presbyteriaps, have been computed by Mr. Leslie Foster at 
1,840,000. And it ought to be known, observes the Bishop of 
Limerick, that the presbjterians in Ireland are on most friendly 
terms witli the Church : that they grow up under its shadow ; 
fiequciill) alleiid ib worship, and not uncoimnonly train up tlieir 

sons, not only as lay-inembeis of it, but as clergymen/ 

Among the, tests of the diligence and zeal of,tUo parochial 
clergy, to v^iich a fair inquirer would naturally refer, may bo 
reckoned the following : What is iu any given case the propoi:tion 
of communicants at the Lord's Supper to th< protestant popula-^ 
tion,? what is the number tf children publicly catechised? 
In ,1the Speech of tlie Bishop of Limerick is given, by way of 
specimen, ^ brief statement of facts, which forms an answer to 
tne^e q«es||ons as far as regifrds the city of lamerick, the diocese 
of ^d,Leighhn> that of Cork kiuA the city of Dublin, 

report the most qnportant, and shall cite it 

^ City OF Dublin. , 

8ii£ of the i^rish churches fthe ethyl's are proportioiiafiy attended) 
amoUnU ate as foUiiwr 

of attendanU'at morping service A - . - - 98{)0, 

]!k(l^h{f .. - ‘ ' V - - 1185 

Couununicauta at festivals - - - - - 6650 

Cases fit whidi tbe'eamraii^t if deceived throughout the I 

^ ^ these 
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h\x churches, itigiirdio^ the repetition of 

tmm person 34yi8(l 

Abp$ c^Uected weekly, mi at tacramenis, in these churches i62,3G0 
Children catechised iu fire of tlie&e chufehea on Sundays - 13 10 

The number of catechumens in the six*h dhurch has not been 
returned j but it is above the average of the otbei five. 

^At the two cathedrals, the congregations aic limited only by the extent 
of the building : on a rough calculation, they average at from 2000 to 
3000. Th^ efiai*ity sermons preached in five of the above-mentioned 
eburehies produce annually 2000f ; into this calculation, St Peter’s 
Chitrcb) and the Magdalen Asylum, Hn which are many charity sermons 
each year,) are not taken. ' ^ 

^ Jn a single parish church (St. Mary’s) i theic is a congregation of 
2700 j monthly communicants, 480; festival communicants, 2100; 
children catechised, G30 ; average annual collection of weekly and sacra- 
mental alms, 530/. ; collection at pa)ochial iharity bcrmous, 550/. 

^ In the Church of St. Petei^’ last Eaater day, the c'ommunicants were 
2000; the Sunday collectiorib, 520/.’ — p 62 

But admitting, aa we ha\e done, that the field of «tiictly eccle- 
siastical duty is in many instances very naiiovv, we aie vciy iai 
fiom admitting that this is the wliole extent of tlie duty imposed 
on the dergjf of Ii eland. The duties of a piofession must 
always he rel^ive to the slate of society and tlie circumstances of 
the countiy — ^that which we should not only not reqiare, but be 
unwilling to see performed by the English clergy, the state of 
Ireland makes it even necessary tor her clergymen to undertake. 
Those who know them best, will best testily to the manner in 
i;thi(Jti they answer the call 

M^cre w'e to follow the Bishop of Limeiick in his exposition 
of ti)iO laborious semces, peifoimed by the clergy of Dublin as 
members of different charitable boaids, and governorstand inspec- 
tors of various luispitals and schools; and by the clergy generally 
thiougbosit the islaid; were wo to examine the sums raised 
in the cluiFches of the establishment, the amount of which is in 
some cases applied altogetlicr to the lelief of the poor Roman 
Catholic population; were we to consider the spirit of bene- 
ficence tilus fostered and diffused evfen among^the poorest of the 
people, ahdin a degree iunexampled in otlier couutii^* shobld 
we dwdl t^pon the soilalcinl and m^oral services which# from the 
peculiar circumstances of a country not merely deserted, but 
dtaiued also, by so many of its opulent landholders, the 
tural guardian^ and proteetme of the peasantry, it necessarily 
falls upon the clergy t6 perform, services of die last impdrl^ 
l^nce as matters now stand, to millions of our depremd 
unfortunate feltew-subjetts, it might be^ 
sfrobgesft pr^udices would be disf^dned^'uud of ms 

, character 
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ch3ract<»r and of these labours ^vould receive the tribute of 
praise which is their undeniable due; but party-spirit has neither 
eye nor ear for that which is lovely in form or s;ood in report; and 
as it has selected the time of their poverty to insult them for their 
wealth, so has it dio^en the period of their tnost valuable exertions 
to stigmatize thetn for their inefficiency. # 

The recent sufferings of the inhabitants in several extensive 
districts in Ireland, from the failure of the natuial supply of food, 
and tlie benevolent endeavours both of individuals and the govern- 
ment of this country, to provide means for encoinaging industry, 
and to prevent, by plans of geuVral inipiovcmcnt, the recurrence 
of scenes so painful to humanity, are fresh in (he recollection of 
all oui' readers. And w^ho, Jet it be asked, were the persons most 
active in seconding these attempts, aiul most indefatigable in 
carrying them into effect? and to wljoin, at the present monietit, 
are the eyes of evcr> judicious friend to f reland especially di- 
lected I \Vc should m each case most assuredly turn to the 
clerg) ? 

It was not the Archbishop of Tnam alone, a prelate whose 
name is almost idcaititied with Christian chaiitv,. and whose mer- 
ciful labours are aliovc all praise, wlio ininisleied iv the suffering 
peasantry in ilie hour of their deep distress ; neither is that dis- 
tinction t^ be confined to the higher oiders of the church; the 
clergy in geiieial were exemplary for tlieir readiness to render 
every assistance in their powoi . 

* As collectors ami (Visti Ibutois of boiuiiy,’ say5» the lii&hop of X^iiiic- 

vick, ^ as purveyois of food, as parcellcrs of employment, as overseers of 
labour, on roads, in bogs, in public woi#sj by their exertions in these 
and similar departments, the Irish peasantry of those deserted districts 
(under ProvWence) were saved from famine and its attendant pestilence, 
and I would hope, wete formed to permanent habits of industry, mo- 
rality, and grateful feeling. # 

^ For these labours of our cl<jfgy did not cease with the einer^ 
gency of 1822. English bounljr had been not merely full, but over- 
ilowitig^ and hence, the London Comipittee were enabled to make 
pr^pr^ioja, in the ten most distressed comities of Ireland^ for lasting 
iu&proveihaent. In each of these counties, a considerable, fund has 
been ‘applrOpriatcd, under the management a boant of trusteed, 
for the prdhiotion of industry^t chiefly in the way of charitabie loans } 
and here the parochial clergy are among the best co-opc^ittors. They 
exert themselves to encourage the cultivation of flax, to suj^riiitcnd the 
manufacture of wheels, to dlstributtf With their own haitai the im^le- 
so nianttfhctured; to pay domidliarywiaita, for tho purpoiie of 
t%ervi|Sg ipM ascertaining the progress of industry; and this, upt as it 
in an English parish, through the collected and concentrated 
a ^age, pcrhapii, and small surrounding tei^ory, but 

' tliroh 
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tlimugb bbgs, 9 cra&»moQnt^ii$, over miles of scarcely ikccessiblc country^ 
warming witb a (Hst^eswi pqjuia^mit. I can lay my fkiiger not only 
on ] 9 iifisl]«s bnt diatidcisin MitnHer^ wbem the judicious exertions of the 
pamchial clergy are absolutely creaili% tnanutacyjre^ and giving a new 
spring and alacrity to the people. Missionaries <of eivilizatioir, they are, 
in this Way, preparing for the social, and moral, and ixlrimtitely, the 
religions impi-oveinant of a ino&l improveablc jwpulation. These things 
1 state not op my own sole authority j I Appeal to the published report 
ojf the Irish ISist^ess CohmiittCe. I appeal also to the Comftions* repoi*t 
on the state of the Irish poor, noW On the table of this house.’ — Speech 
of the Bishop of Limerick^ p. 78. 

It Was not without reason tha/^a distinguished professor of St. 
Andrew's complained, while occupied formerly in his ministerial 
labours at St.John's, Glasgow, of tlKj additional burthen throwm, 
by acts of parliament, upon himself and others of the clergy, to 
the serious interruption of foeir studies and to the consumption 
of much valuable time. Butthe state of things in Ireland leaves 
no alternative : if the Irish clergy should refuse to take upon 
themselves many offices which, although in themselves kind and 
humane^ have nothing in them peculiarly ecclesiastical, those 
offices must often remain unfulfilled \ and accordingly, the legis- 
lature is not Very sparing in its requisitions, nor are the clergy dis- 
inclined to comply with them, however painful and laboi ious. The 
state of the smaller gaols and bridewells, for installed^, is lepie- 
sented to have been such in many particulars as was shocking to 
humanity, and in a moral view they were not less objectionable, 
being little better than nurseries of vice and^ii religion. By an 
act passed in 18^2*2* for the better regulation of prisons in Ireland, 
all bridewells and smaller iSrisons are placed under the' gratuitous 
inspection of the parochial clergy; whose business it jxas thus be- 

epme to see to the provision of w^iplesojpe food, and all other 

necessaries for the [j^isoiiers, as well as to superintend ffieir disci- 
pliue and mpials. In what manner they discharge, these nqvv 
obligations may be seen by the ofl^icia! statement of the inspec- 
tors ; it is just such a statement as every friend to the church and 
to humanity would wish to peruse. To this public testimpm^^e 
Bishop pf 4jimerick,has^ added a private letter from one of tfie 
inspectors, (Mqjor Woodward,) than whom wee an hafd[l& conceive 
a mure competent witness, w^ho, in the course pf his ai^ties^ has 
yearly traversed the whole south and west of Ii^laiid, us^al 
cirpmt being about 3,000 miles. 

* i must, fis^a public * oi^cer, whose duties call him into close contact 
with them tlupughout lEhe most remote, atid (by dil others of the higher 
desses) de^ttod of the kingdom, declare, in 

tiprfor ihe'Tesidence and moral political pa- 

ofte&esmmt and ciriliawticOi 

** ' They 
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* now in the kindest manner /idded the we of the pom 

prisoners in gaols^ which were scenes of misery and oppression, to Ike 
various duties In wkick iim supply the place of the naihrel gua^imis of 
the peace aitd prosperity of the country ; and bad not the ix'Soiirce heen 
pmvided hy thu ftmn iiet,^ I should have despaiied of eftecting any radi- 
cal refoOT? ---J%or JVoodmrd in Speech of Bishop of p, 

We must add 6ne other testimony upon this head, to which we 
greht weight, and which we cite, we confess, with peculiai 
plei^^re. It is the testimony of a young inan, of one whose 
party conuexions might ha\e been supposed likely to lead him in 
a different direction; who, having the means of informing his own 
mind, has had tHe heail and ihdusUy to do so; and, having fiom 
proper materials foimed h^s own judgment, has furthei had 
the courage to declare it openly and feailessly, and to lend 
no feeble or heartless aid to a cause which some of its iiatuial 
friends deserted, and which its powerful and numerous oueiuies 
were bearing down by clamour, boldness and misicpiescnUtion. 
Conduct tike this was woitliy of a lepiescntatne of that Kailol 
I)erby*s who died for tin moiiaichy and tlie church, and encou- 
rages us to look foiwaid with the most pleasing anticipations to 
his future character as a statesman. It augurs well too foi the 
interests of Ireland. 

^ Mr. Staidey,’ says the author ot Rock Detected, ^ Was on the estates 
of his noble grandfather, visiting in peison and alone the cabins of 
the tenantry, seeing with his own eyes their condition, and leaving be- 
hind hhu a retticnibr^e that will make his generosity and benevmence 
and encouraging conJicensibn, well knOwn and loved with enthusiasm 
by the grand-children of the men to whose hearts he imparted a hope to 
which* they had long been strangers. Ob ! that he was imitated!’—* 
Roei t)et€Cte^ p. 196. 

We join most heartily in this concluding ^^^ish--thebe are the 
visits which the Bishop of Limerick solicil^ — it is in this way 
that the members of the British legislature can best inform them* 
selves of the condition of Ireland, and the real merits and cha- 
racter of tlie Irish clergy. What howevOr was the testiinoiiy 
wh^% snteh a visit induced jMlr. Stanley to afford ? ^ 

ardent and sincere attachment to Irelhnd I will yield to no man, 
and fl^eie ft^w sacrifices too^ great, in my oAnion, to purchase her 
tradqtnfilty and happinesk. I cannot however beHc^‘> that Scr hap]^nfes 
ori® jifibsperfty ai*e retarded by the eadttence of the chuteh establfth- 
ment. I know that of late years, the eSbfb Ot "the preSs have not alone' 
beeu^e^terte^to excite diat belief in tlie jpuHle^tnind^ in private eirdai 
thw catyied m a system of it|ridions attaek^'a^ apkles oft 

k jb# ttikrpvaiM and^ytaes of kidivjAinlk,,t0 ^ 
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t\ie oi t^iiowinf; tUciu ou t|ie wHmI^ b6^ af the c{^urq|). ^ 

oxtty jf the tjam^ e3(;cvtWtha(l J]^U,epipl(>y<?5l in puhtehing fte spl^* 
4i4 i«Ji»td^cei> of individual nHni^> whkh aaem- 

her}», tlnat ^oulc) tjbil^xc^ent |wr aiwyo^ t}i^ 

bo%8t ^tejppta of cjajqjam m 

fix^pi tl?atiij^^p(,}'€^tituae> w]bi^ Aft aJmiran}e^Ji§ii>®|w 

iist the shade^ ai^d tbl^ijr^very nromloeqcO go^^s to profve tk^ of 

the rule j tfmt fW chui-ch estaWishmept not onty oy^ to be^ht «> 
^apetior to iftpy other eauaUy numei^Qns body, in all tbo U uUiles 
impoftect upon mankind. 

But, it is asked, if such are the beneifits which the clergy of It^ 
laud render to their countryifteu, to what cause iire'We to ai^stg# 
their alleged unpopularity? Why is it that their churarter?? aretb 
little understood, and their services no little regarded ? 

If the fact be that they are generally unpopular, it i^ indeed ft 
ciicutnstance of i ather a sii^ular natuie ; it is indeed extraordinaiy 
that the lower ordcis should be wholly insensible to kindness ; 
that those, who aie amongst the best fi lends of the poor, who 
meet tliem not only with henevokuce of purpose, but with tliat 
whWh is welcome to every heart, and especially to" the heart of an 
I rislunan, with courtesy and suavity of manner; who stand ho- 
nourably aloof from all that vexatious and despicable system oi 
jobbing unhappily so pievalent m the sister-island; and who, in 
addition to spending all their income in the counti*y i^rom which 
they receive it, employ their time and thbir talents in ministering 
to th^ wants of the distressed,, should by tiiose very persona^ be 
viewed generally with hatred or avet$Jion — we rep^pt H a' 
clrcurpstance of rather a peculifir future, pna i 3 ^t very creditable 
to the peasantry of Ireland. But, in truth, this is but ap assump- 
tion, or ail inference from partial premises, so often and loudly 
repeated that it has gained aUii08\ universal belief; but standing 
upon no better grounds, and no more capable of bearing exaUiina^ 
tion, than the ktatenJbnts respecting the wcalth/iion*^r€fsidencu, and 
iiieffitieucy of the clergy, which vf e have already eprisWerfed, The 
Bishop of l^imeiipk^ speech is fufl upon this point, and satfefao* 
toiy,jpt^ause it is not merely the expt;^sS}on of opinion dt 
^ in which he might well be supposed to be 
or ^facjfcs and appeali^tp huthorlUes* Wp w|ll got, 

him alone,«^tO ^ow^tbfd although attompts^h^ve 

to excite a f^tig of hostility in the people i^aiiifiSt 4 lie 
clergy, they b^e hitherto wltolty failed* 

H ^ Assm^ the protester ’cteigy in Irrfand am 
^ pk. OaJl^contmry, I in my cotisc^iiim, and I klue# 
prcjoft, Hie 

ittcte^ a^ the flowjtf a« 

and as a body, are among^lue most popular, |r not eipsety 

^ . the 
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<rf society. B14 -whetlicr they be the moj^t 
popt^ qy hearty popiiUr class, is not thetpieHioh; it is ^vh«- 

tfiSF nUf^y ddmis to the people of Irehlljd^; asod pd this 

pdifit. Were prax^cablo, t *emild fearlessly appeal to tlfe people ot Ire- 
land tb^ieHes^ ^lef tieed I appeal beyond these walls ? i^etitions 
lie upon the taW of ybilif IWJships’^ house signed by nmltltudes of Jfhh 
Homan Catholics in tW least protestant paits of MuD&terji prating that 
they inay have moi*0 protestant clergyman sent to reside among them. 
And 1 wbnkl ask sefei^nohK lords, who now sJtinthis house, but who 
commonly reside in Ireland,— especially I wonhl ask the noble call who 
presented those petitions, whether Hhc protestan* clergy of Irelantl aic 
odious and detestable ro the Iri^ Jteople ? and or. their reply I wqubj 
cheerfully rest my cause, -^my cause I must term it, fujr I rejokc, witfi 
no disljonest satisfaction, to mipgle and identify myself with the Irish 
parochial clergy. 

' Hut I can adduce facts for which I can lourh, I shall do so, merely 
in the way of example, and leave it freely VUh your lordships to estimate 
their value. 

^ 1 know a parish which, fiom peculiar circumstances not within the 
contioul trf the bishop, was for several months left vacant, and unpro»- 
vided with ft’resident minister. The population were predominant lyjRo-- 
man Catholic 5 and they had an excellent pastor of their own conmm<^ 
iiion; blit still they absolutely felt as sbeep witlimu a 4>bepherd^ and 
were yearning for a protestaut clergyman. 

' In the W|bappy year 1798, in the cownty of l^pperary, in a 
disturbed pwisli, from whence the gentry had flied, one prsoii stootl his 
ground, safe, unmolested, uuinjmed, though unarmed, he was the nio- 
testant vicar ot the ^nish. The very rebels came in a body, ami re- 
quested permission, vmhout payment, to gather in his harvest. t\’hy? 
rumly fronf affection i certainly not from a cointhunity o( political feel- 
ing /ibr a more loyal sukjeCl did nof, ami does not breathe, than this 
clergyafran, ^ ’"f 

^ In the county of Limerick, in the most UUquict disiriGt of the 
very focus of Imuirection, an insurrection caused by the ^tate of (ths$filee 
lay property, less th^p two years ago, 4he feW resroent gentry had their 
houses garrisoned, their wdndows bricked up, candles buniing at noon- 
day^ seQthiel^ posted at their dooiw; they pould hot so •much as walk 
intdJ^eyr sjimfabcries unattended by armed projectors; In this very dis- 
a stone*s cast^ of lifc^ garrist^ed and barricadoed houses, 
disturbaneca of atod lj82^; ra’»ided the'cleigyinftn of Ui^ 
a of the diocese— hi* hbttse msguarded, his dodrs 

Windows open $ imunu^ii^preca^ !ii$ rides 

am umVtorufrtedly eonduued-^ he snffeied not^ the least s?io- 
lenpO> the slightest insult^ it of his,pro|^fy^w^' not injured; 

as ft€;$^fpfm a^ppr^hemiou, as if tei^ence iaPoIace 

Xtm ^he^ftiotil leo^iied, I may say spot; ami op 

®y I^hjf inodest »^ly 
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treiitecl tlie people tvitli common dviUty and kindness y and wbciV they 
were sick, was ready to give tlieifi a little wine.*' ^ , 

‘’The fact is> that,, in vanous the i)rotestauti clergy Jiy tl^eir 

influence kept away. distuijiaiicu, or, sqppre^eif it^l\ure Jt had ^t'ouud en- 
trance 5 dr from ^^uses. too deeply. rooj:ed in<he £t)iflie pf i^aciety, the 
evil Jiad i-ji^eu beyond their {wjwer of cphciliation, one ekempt spot^ one 
oVis in the desert, one, place of refttge, one Zoar was to be seen athwart 
the burning plain— the glebe and the glebe-house of the pmicstant 
parish minister ,’ — Speech of the Bkhop of lameridkf pp. 1)5 — 1)8. 

^ r acknowledge myself,’ says ihe Mnnsfer fatmei*, ‘ to have been 
brought over from a veiy hostile feeling to th6 establishment, by the 
conduct of one ekrgyman in m/ noighboiirhotKh In the year 18^2, 
when the people w'^ere threatened with a famine, this ckrg yjuan a/one 
protected the catholic peasantry of a v<;}*y populous parish. I his parish 
^■onlained the inausion of a nobleman of vast estates, and absentee pro- 
pensities. If he were a Corinthian pillar, it was only by his weight he 
M^as felt, lie left his (nvii tefiantry in part, aiuj the people around him 
10 perish ; the gentry followed his example, and no snbseiiption was 
raised for the ptjor. In this difficulty the rector of the parish came for- 
ward: he was the father of large family —he was a man of no property, 
except the moderate income which he derived from his parish, and yet 
he hndertook, alone, the task of providing sustenance fur the pe<^ple, 
proctirltig iood for them, by being their security with those wdio sold, 
and waiting until the people found the means of repaying him j and 1 
rejoice to say, that he lound them generally faithful to fcl\far w'ords.’ — 
Letter. to ^hejlon. ricrcc Somerset Uuticr, ^is27^ H. . . ? 

‘ The protebtant clergy of Ireland/ ^ys the Author of the Letter to 
Mr^ y’Lowuell) * are generally foicmost iu plaqs of active heacvulepce j 
and the poor, whether catholic or protestant, ttinv to tliem most readily, 
and, I believe 1 might say, most successfully, for relief.’ — p^*32, 3. 

. From the stulei^nls already before the reader, it will pot be 
difiicnU to decide upon the ineiits of thoi^e* varioust plans which 
have been proprnnuled for the alteration or leformation of the 
Irish church < VVh\tever inodilications they inay admit, t,Ue design 
and tendency of them all is, in pne way or another, to plunder the 
church of its property and to reduce the uuinber of the protestant 
clci^y,^ Let us; suppose any one of them determined upon and 
put into action, tlio tithes granted to'fhe landholders, and the ^iiks 
of the prelates ami siioordiuate clergy thinned ; would thisr.ai- 
rangemeut be calcuFoted to remove the miseries of ihc people ? 
Is It by rooting out th(i only clas.s of well-educated who ihust 
necessarily, reside and spend fheir iugomes upon the spot, and v^ ho 
are employed, as we have seen, in a thousand offices of charity in 
u country wher^.^uch numerations arp specially yvap|ed,t llmt you 
are to leluwo the distresses of a harassed and discontented popu- 
lation ? Would it not be the ^dsli of evciry enlightened patriot to .. 
Ancrctfkc the niimbeis of iheu thus resident and tuus e"mplByfd/and 

to 
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to aUd to the auiw thus expended ^ Wiiiuld it not be a blessing 
beyond the possibility of calculation^ if you could fix: in c\or<y 
parish ill Ireland a well principled proprietor* who slumld make 
it his object to ^oiiyiOte the happiness of his neighbourhood, 
and employ his entire *irt<J6me among those, by whose industry 
it was raised? Sudr a face of persons you have in the clergy 
of IreJaiid; not cMlected in a luxurious capital, but scattered 
through all the district^ of wTctchedness, and each in his own 
spot, and in immediate contact with the popr of his own parish, 
carrying on. to the utmost of his power that , great work of im- 
provement and civilization, whichVfie legislature is so anxious to 
promote* Here is an iustrunientality which >ou cannot create 
i>y an act of parliament, and t^liicli, in every view of benevolence, 
w hethor it regards the present time or the future, is of inestiiriable 
value. Will parliament be persuaded to destroy it ? Is it by de- 
livering up the entire peasantry of Ireland to men, who make it 
tlu ir lioasl that their propeity invedves no dutie s, and too many 
of wlioni consequently discharge none, that you expect to nine- 
lioiate the condition of the people, to silence their cnmplants, and 
to calm ijieir perturbations ? truth Is, that since the vexatious 

eonteutions- about tlic mode of collecting tithes ha\e been done 
away by the composition acts, or can speedily be done away, if 
tlu' gentry viill forward the measure,^" there is not among the ma- 
nifold evils which afflict tmhappy Ireland, a .‘fingle cause of ills- 
satisfaction which the abolition of church property Jnid tin' ex- 
tinction of the clerical order would dimimsh: tlicie arc many which 

such a change would materially exasperate. 

Tile great and overwhehaing cuise of the counfry, as the au- 
thentic tostimonies of all rational and judicious observers deiium- 
strate, is the degradation, the abject condition, of the lower classes: 
a finer race of men than the Irish peasantry, more nobly gifted and 
more generously disposed, is not to be fouh(Vupon the habitable 
globe. » 

'fVere I to say,’ remarks an affle writer, ‘ that they have not been 
brutalized by their unfortunate 4 circumstfinceis, I shoiild be giving them 
110 praise j but it would nmt be sufficient. Amidst all the wasting 
infiuehees of time— all the calamitous vicissitudes of revolution— the pea- 
sant /is a noble ruin, and attests by many a*nioniJ mental relic^ the 
primitive dignity of his nature/— (Decto, ' 2 V/c Case, P- 

No Bnglishman can visit these men in their own countr}% even 


^ $111^6 thii pijilg^aph ^vas'pclu^e^f, we rejoice tojeari^ from good authority, that the 
amend^fd.titWctxjipositiou actis.comin^ rapidly and widelyiiito operation, ^ Xbe pea* 
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in titeir iac;mesthabitaUon 9 > without finding akeiticd in bisi mind 
H very strong feelmg of feindncs^ and respect ; bnt, t^ri use an ex- 
pr< which we heat»d applied to them many years ago by a 
gei'itl^n:ian in the south of Ireland, they ail? absolutely ground to 
ponder : there is too frequently no sympathy bctnisott thfe landlord 
.and his teiuuils ; and rents are enormous,'^ It cannot be othem ise, 
be<;ause the proprietors of tlie soil, for tlie most part; are waudei ing 
to more inviting places of rcsideiicfs and leave their wretched tie- 
peiuionls to the tender mercies of middlemen and agents. To 
what an extent this is tlic case may he conjectured from a single 
Jiistauce : in tlie county of Keflry a person may ti avcl twenty milct/ 
togctiier without seeing the residence of a single country gentle- 
man. Were W'e to fix upon one paiticular evil, as paramount to 
alt the rest, we shouhl montion absenteeship. Tlve very term is 
appropriated to the noii-ipsident gentlemen of Ireland; it has no 
application to any other coantr\ ; and how mncli does that woid 
iinpl} ! It appeals lliat from tho county of Limerick alone there 
is ipinually drawn h) absentee* proprietors the* sum of hundred 
ihousand pounds; from the county of Kerry, the sum of one hun- 
dred and hjti/ LhoHsamL 7’he whole sum annually abstrapted from 
Ji eland bj obseulees is estimated at not less than three millions 
sterling! ts it necessary to point out with what a train of mls- 
ehi< tft this system must be coimceieil? By tho abswiitco not one 
of the kind offices which take place belSiv^een an English landlord 
and his tenant, growing, as they do grow, out of habits of personal 
ac quaiutailce and dail} intercourse, is ever likely to be discharged ; 
mutual distiust, mutual bickeiings, mutual ho>stiHtv^ extortion and 
harsliness on the one hand, disaffection ainl hatred on the other, 
arc the natinal lesuUs of absenteeship; it claims* exemption from 
all duties and acts confurinably with the rlaim. But upon lliis 
subject, so tally important, other poisons shall speak for us ; we 
are deeply desirous^ to produce an impression, but nothing, that we 
could say, would be likely or*' entitled to receive the attention 
which must be paid to the authofity of Br, Jebb; the indignant 
and uncercinonious but forcible aud/cloqueiitremonsfraitceof the 
Munster farmer; or the feeling and* conciliator}* expostulation of 
Mr. (Jiant. ^ 

‘ In a certain western county,* says the Bishop of Limqi'ick^ daring 
the calaniifous sinum«rof 1822, a subscription was raised fo^ fheiVelief of 

** * 1 1 is not l«ug ducc shTOve-lidc passed over without a slngld wedding amdng jbord 
— — »s numerous tenantry, f,ecausc they were afraid that his idrdshlp wodd sttSJicct 
thnt vnhPTt thei't w6rt thtre uxtypwiaey; and tKtottIcf a«t wfes 

hut die other day a gentiojaia^i told me ^lively that ho |>aid five liundred the 

service of God’s ministeis, an^l e^c'ptam^ himseif, by amount ^ v 

I'etMuis in tithes to tfic rector, and nhat th^y paid for the vfirious ufipop i^tes to 
/llie pnen of the parish.*— DeUcted, p. 160. 

, ’ the 
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the poor, 'by the rcsideiit gentry, land-ownejrs, and ckM-gy. Aj)j>Iicaiioii 
for assistaoee was made to the absentee proprietors, who annually ab- 
stract from that county the sum of eighty-three thousand pounds. And 
what was the amount •♦f their congregated munificence ? My Lords, it 
was tigktt/-tkree pounds^! not a farthing in the pound of their annual 
Irish income ! Had these proprietors been resident at home, this could 
never have happened. They could not have witnessed tlie conij)hcatcd 
wretchedness of ffiniine, (»f nakedness, and of disease, without some ctVort 
to relieve it. But they were Irish absentees ', and their contribution 
amounfed to eighty-tbrcc pounds.’— 5pm7^ of the Bishop of Limerivf, 
p, 74 , 5 . 

^ I have heard landlonis and Igdi^’ says the Munster fanner, ‘ who, if 
thtp thought for mi instant, wvst have known that thru were ihewsclvt s the 
real emse why the people snffere(^ direct the attentiem of niembciN of j,ht' 
jissoemtions to matters totally unconnected with the gcucral distres.^. 

Now, don't you think, tliat tlie church establishment is a hen Id i)OJV ^ 
Don’t you think that three thousand a yctw is a great deal loo mucli for 
any pair of lawn sleeves j and could not the parsons live a veiy comfort- 
able life, and keep good wives, that would inirsc their pigs, and wash 
their children’s faces very well, if we allowed tlmn three hundred pounds '^" 
And wlio arc the people who thus dogmatize with such a fiippant and 
pi'Ugtnatic philosophy ? Freipieiitly they are persons who have strainet! 
the exertions of their WTetched tenantry until the instruments of torture 
liavc snapped j >vho have been luaintaiuing a shadowy affectation of finery 
iu circles W?|ere they wcie admitted to a kiiui t»f scornful tolcuitiou, and, 
ill ordgi* to sustain ilie ap|>earancc which procured theni permission thus 
Ui attend at the threshold of honour, have been wringing from the hearts 
of their forlorn dependants the humble comforts which had been so liardly 
earned ; and wbo, when oppression could procure no more, letui lj(‘d u ith 
the stern grasp * of nccesssity upon them, and im])oiied themsrUcs with 
their poverty and peevishness, in return for the lujgC reveime they scuid 
annually awjy for the satisfactioi'i of their creditors in England, fib ! 
this dreadful abscntecbliip ! Who has ever looked Upon a group' of the 
peasamiy of Ireland, and ban not mourned for their desertion ? And to 
think of the love and the homage from which t^ir absentees fly away ! 

I well remember when the name (If , would have sent a trunip(}t 

t(»nc into alj. hearts within the Umtts of an extensive county. I remernlxu 
well, when there needed hut tluit name to rouse, into any action of labour 
or, (/f peril, as fearless and as j|^llant a host as ever the sun looked down 
upon. And he who could thus wield at Vvill” the cneigies of a fine 

S le, before whom, 1 am convinced, if dmigcw aa>ailc(l him, ten thou - 
mefi would have made of their dead bodies, rejected the 

f fdd-like' office to ^ which he seemed called, of being the benefactor of 
sut'h mpltiindeSj fpr the effeminate and debasing pleasures that alienated 
Wfe gOQfi j now, even in the neighbourhowl of his magni- 

tuansion, bis is assc^cialed with evil, and pro- 

itoiiflced ii| a^fone that seerm the ^^y echo of disappointed holies and 

^, 333 — 6 . ’ 

‘ I’woHfdl it wciiS iii.njy jiayd Mr. Crant, speaking oAtbe abr 

5131 I scnfcec, 
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sentces, ^ to carry to their hearts such an a{)peal as tlic exigency of the 
case dernaiuls — to re-excite in them those recollections of home and of 
country, which 1 am sure are not extinguished, but only dormant. I 
would remind them how Mttle justice they do to themselves, in 

abandoning tlie post which has been assigned /-o Ibera by Providence, 
and sacrificing all the hi^i obligations arising from rank, birth and sta- 
ti(Sn. I would implore them to reflect liow little they consult either their 
own happiness, or the good opinion of their c'ountiymen, in forsaking 
the discharge of those duties, which ought to be cultivated by them not 
merely from a sense of obligation, but, even if obligation were not con- 
cerned, from a regard to their truest interests and liigbest dignity : du- 
ties not to lie executed as tasks, be enjoyed as privileges — the 

duties of jirotecting, of enlightening, and of tranquillizing the people 
r{)inmittod to their care. I would tell them that it is in vain to look for 
iijcoiLipiitiblc advantages— that they cinnot draw their rentals from their 
native country, and lavish them in travel or amusement abroad, and at the 
same time hope to have a beaKhy, contented, well -principled, and loyal 
tenantry at'bumc.’—tS/^t’a// of /he Rii^kt Hon. Charles Grant j pp, 47,48. 

Now ill what Avuy can the extermination of the clergy, and t)ie 
vsalc (u* contiseutiop of church property, diminish these acknow- 
ledged and ov (.u:\vb.c lining evils ? Will the subtraction of that 
wealth from J[j eland, which now, according to the reformers, 
eualilcs P2 or l.'JOO clergymmi to wallow in luxury; — will tSe addi- 
ti<»n of it,oraii> part of it, to the sums drawn out of tluv'ouutry by 
absentees, be ike most direct or most successful mode of curtailing 
die cupidity of landlords, or raising the character and increasing 
die comforts of the poor? Is this the panacea for the deeply 
scaled maladies of a sensitive and despairing [leople? Admirable 
scheme of reformation ! a most original method of diffusing com- 
foii and content meiit by exasperating sufferings already so difli- 
cidt tp endure, mill from the Pandora’s box of Irish fiction ex- 
pelling even the last refuge of tlic miserable — hope! 

And can it be supposed that a British parliament will lend 
il.self to such monstrous injustici ? What security can there be 
for property of any description, if^that which is unquestionably 
tin' most ancient in the island, and to which no man, except the 
ecclesiastical order, can urge the slightest claim, is to be swTept 
aw ay ? w hat at no distant* period, after such a precedent, must 
the fate of those esjtaies to which mjjltitudes of poor miserable 
men can aiid do point as the inheritance of their fathers, and as of 
light belonging to themselves? What answer shall be made to 
the exclamation of these unhappy outcasts ; ’ tha| park und^ the 
wall of which 1 live, and tliaf raa^ion and denaesnfe^ 1 can 

.scarcely venture to approacli, aH mine : they were fipm 

piy fanply by violence, and I hope to wdn them agiaim^ ; Let Jhe 
. f , landed 
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landed proprietors, wiia vote for plundering the church, look ^vell 
to the consequences : 

; ^ 1 j 

Quam tem«7r^ in.iio.^met legem sancimus iniquam !* 

But while we mention this, we rely upon a higluu* principle, 
upon llte compassion of parliament for the depressed |>opularioa 
of Ireland, and its firm regard to the high claims of truth and 
justice and religion. That regard has been evinced upon too 
many occasions to suffer us to doubt for a moment of its activity 
upon the present; if, indeed, we were disposed to appeal to mo- 
tives, that come nunc persoitolfNiear to the hearts and interests of 
the British part of the legislature, we would venture to remind them 
that this is not a nicndv (piestion ; alllurngh it is the present 
policy indeed of llie rt fonners, to separate the two hrauches of 
the Protestant Church of tliis einp!|'t‘. and to reprcs(*nt the cha- 
racter and fate of the one as by no means connected with the other. 
Hie tiine, indeed? is not yet conic for a successful attack ujioii 
the Chinch in Kugland : it is rooted at present too di^eply in the 
hearts of the people : they feel too strongly how eloseas its asso- 
ciation with their best sympathies and iiuist grateful recollections, 
with the libel lies ami the greatness of their country; and they 
have within these few ve ins given ample proof, that they are not 
>ot dl.spo.jied to r<*sigii it. VVe are told, therefore, that the eases 
aic not analogous; that the reasoning which applies to one por- 
tion of the church has no force in nderence to the other. Our 
reply is, that their arguments (we call them such in courtesy) if 
successfully addiu'ed against the ecclesiastical estabiirfunciit in Ire- 
land, w ill, ere long, be brought w ith augmented force against the 
church'of our fatliers in this country. Is it urged tliat in Ireland 
the tithes itre a tax upon the land, unfriendly to agriculture, vex- 
atious to the farmer, and a source of eternal heart-burnings and 
litigation between tlie tithe-owner and the farmer ? Is it afiirmed 
that the clergy are wallowdrig in vfealth, spending their time at w ater- 
ing-places, and rendering ikT service for their insulting riches ? 
and w ill not tlie same assertions be as coKuirably hazarded in Eng- 
land. Is it held to be a hardship upon l^c Irish Roman Catholic to 
pa| tithe to a protCvStanl minister, ami will itjit the English dissenter 
exclaiifi bn the same grounds, that he loo is supporting a church 
which he approves not? Is it affirmed that the Irish clergy arc 
odious to the people, and will it not be discovered that a similar 
charge applies to the English V Shall the apostolical character of 
the church ill Ireland, and the an|iquity oY its possessions oppose no 
impediment in that case, and vmh such an example will they be 
regarded hove? Sliall bhufeh property be sold, and the clerical 
order reduced or abolishcd/altliough in extensive tracts o^Wintiy 

the 
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llie clfigy are the only resident gentry, tlie only effec tive’ i nstrii'- 
inents for eivilizing and improving the people, and will the spoHa-* 
tors shrink from tJieir argumeilt, becaitac onr ^ntry are resident, 
and our ptx)pie are civilized, and all the macRntety of order and 
improvement is working with the steadiness and. power of , a Kteam- 
engiue I Shall the legislature, well knowing tliat absoutceship is 
the bane of Ireland, and attaching inexpressible importance to 
the expenditure of tlieir incomes by. Irish proprietora in their na- 
tive land, throw, nevertheless, into that bottomless gulph all the 
property of the church, and will that same authority be scriipu- 
Ions in this coinitrjs where evrfV parish is furnished witli its 
iiohics, its gentry, or its yeomen, and absenteeship is a tenn uit- 
known? If it Khali he by false representations that the reformers 
work tlie ruin and riot in the spoils of the Irisli church, u^ill tliey‘ 
be likely to be haiikrujU iii ijioso commodities, where to the sti- 
mulus of cupidity is added the .stimulus of .success ? Archiniede.s 
himself could not have wished for a better siauding-place to 
shake the world fi<un, than the spirit of mischief would posses.s 
ill tfu‘. fallen establishment of Ireland to extend the convulsion, 
and effect the; demolition of its kindred branch. But it will not 
be; we luc pOi’i^uaded Unit a high destiny yet ava its both bt|inclu‘s 
of this Uflilcd church; it has passed, like CKristianily * itself, 
through many .storms and tenif^ests, ihrougli evil re-port, and 
calumny, but, by the providence of G’od,it still survives : the .same 
Providence will (ronUniie to watch over it, and distant genera- 
tions will successively sit under its, shadow, and rejoice in its 
fruits. 
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BeaiOie.s of Ancient English and Scottislr History. By Caroline Maxwell. Bvo* Hs. 
'I'lie. Naval History of Xirent Brilam, from the War 1783 . By CaiktaiiiE. P, Breuton. 
4vols.8vo. * 

Journal of the Sieges of the Madras Anuy iu'.lm Years 1817,, 1818* and iBtO, with 
Observations on the System aerording to whit^ sneU Operations haveu-sually been 
conducted in India, and n Statement of the Improvements tlait appear nccessjjtry. 
With an Atlas of Exf)l4natory Plates. By Edwj^vi Like, Lieutenant of Uie Hon. 
East India Company’s Madras K»F,iiieers. fWo. / 

Alcmoirs of India, By Lie uleiumt, It. G. Wallace. 3vo. 14s. 

‘ LAW. , 

A Brief Treatise on Bona Notabilia. By George C.awvon, 8vo. 5s. 

A Pruetiad and Elementary Abridgement of Xiaw C<ises, from I 66 O to 4th Geo. IV. 

By Chailes JVterxIorir, Esq. Vol. 1. Royal Uvo* li. Us. 6d. 

Sheppard’s I'rccedcnt of Precedents. By W, W. WilUanw, Esq. , 8vo. Ids. . 
MATHEMATICS. 

A Short View of the Principles of the Differential Calculus, By the Rev, A. Browne. 

Bvo, Ps. * , ^ 

Liniar and Horary Tables, for New avid ConeLe MetJvods Cmf performing the Calcu- 
^ latioiw u^-cssary for ascertaining the Longitude, \ y Lunar Ubscrvations;or Cbrow); 
i/niefe 8 VO. 10s, 
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^ MKOICINE, ANATOMY, AND SUROEUY. 

Elements of the Anatomy of the Human Body : witJi Reniarks on Bhysiology, Patlio- 
logy, and Surgery. By A, Monro, M.l). 2 voU. tlvo. 3h.s. 

Buriiotl’s Official Report on Fever. 8ro. 45k 

Compendiutn of 'rhenjr^rcai and Practicar Medicine, Bv J. Moins, M.D. 12mo. 
Ts. 6d. * 

Allan’s Surgery. Vol. Ill, Part I, 8vo, 8s. 6<i. 

An Estimate of the True Value of V accination, as a Security against the Small Pox. 

By T. Greenhow, M,P. C,S. 2ii. 6d. 

Brown on Cholera Morbus in British India. 8vo. 2s, <5d. 

Conspectus of Prescriptions. IHino. v>s. * 

Bock’s ]\tedic.d Jurisprudence. Hvo. 185. 

Observations <ni Caucci ; com]U’ising Numerous Cases of Cancer in the Breus*, Hip and 
Face, cure<l hy a Blild Method of ^niciico, that immediately allCfv Kites the uiosl 
a:»oiiiziiig Pain. By i'. ura!iam.*M.lJ^tScc. 2 s.^kI. 

IVlISCELfANKOCS. 

The Kiic^clopu'dia Metropo!lt<iiui^]^irt \.l V. 4lo. ll K. Ron al p.iper, tl. ids, 
(’orrected Bepoit of the Sjiecches delivered at tiu' Meeting for « lecting a .Monument 
to the late James Watt, Ei^ij 8vo. ds. tid. 

Chinese Moral Maxims. With a Free and Wrha) Translation, aifoullmj Examples (d’ 
tlio (srainimilicul Structure of the l^aiigua 'O. Compiled by John Francis D.ivis, 
F.H.S. Member ot tlm Asiatic Society, hvo. .>•. (>d. 

'lue F/asl-liidij, Hcgistei and Ditcctul'v fm 182.'), coultiiiiitiL! thi’ New Organi/atimi of 
tile Ciini[)auy's Militaiy Establishment, and completi’ Lists of ouch Department ol 
tile Company’s Service at nmue and Abroad, witli a V'aricty i;f other ii'.eful Infor- 
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'ihoStarin the Faist, slunving the ’Analogy betw een Freemisoury and the Chrlsiifm 
JUIigiou. By George Ob\er. Fools-cap 8v'o. ns, (id. 
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27 s. 

Some Account of the late Mr. Qninaiut, and his l)i,<icovery of b'lint (Jliis.s forlVIc- 

SC(>[»CS. Ovo. Js. fid* 

Signs before Death and 'antheiuicated Apparitions, in One Uundi^l Narmtivus. Jiy 
florace Welby. 12m«N (ks. 

A Second Volume of the S^rap Book, l^y .Tohn M'Diarmid, Mvo. Gd. 

A \iei* of the Present State of the Salmon and Channel Fi.sherie.'*, and of Uic Statute 
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NATURAL And experimental 3*HfLOAOPHY, AND NATURAL 
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, ' NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Emily } aTalc» IStpb. (>s, 4 ' 

EmpfoyrneiU the True Source of Happin.’-ss. 1 2tuo. 3 h. 
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The Hermit in Italy. 3 voU, l*irno. 18s. 

Tim Modern Alhens. Post 8vo. Os. 
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TO TIIK V 

THIRTY-^IUST VOLUME of riiE QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


A. 


Absuntve Propriet90^, evils eairscd 
Ireland, i)Si4~-paJfry sun*^ '(^Ijbcribcd 
some in a western c^uruy, ta relieve the 
jK)or, — testimony of a ‘ Munster 

farmer’ on this subjeet, address to 
them by theKighi l]oiLCharlesGrant,5i^6 
Adainoualr country, notice of, U)?— ^6tL 
Africa, interior of, nuiict' of Captain TaiiiiR’.s 
tmvcis in, 4-l'5 -character of the 'J'i* 
mannoos, 4*1(3 —notice of the Kooraiiko 
country, 447, 448 — of the Sotilima coun- 
try, 448 — 453- -account of Dr, Oud-| 
iiey’s and Lieut. Clapperton’.s travels, 
455— notice of 01(1 Birtiie, the former 
cAiiital of Bon.au, ib , — humane conduct 
of the sultan toward*, a coutpicred tribe, 
45<5*“d<'alh of Dr. Outlney, 

dole and clmrai'tcrof llio chief of , Kano, 
450 — Major Denham joined by Lieut. 
Took', 459 — their voyage down thb river 
Sbary to the lake L.sad, ih , — notice of 
' the Beddoumy islands amf i.slaiiders, ib. 
460 — their jv^.wney through the Logguii 
country, 461 — death of l-ieut. Toole, 
46^* 4(>3— Major Dcnlianfs intended 
* expedition round the Tsad, 464— di- 
mute, [)opulalion, and productions of 
Bomoii, 464, 465— African notions of 
beauty, 466— notice ofj^the country of 
Adamouah, 467, 468 — interview of Ma^ 
ior'Denham with a Alidiammedan fnuu 
Timbuctoo, 468, 469 — remarks on the 
course of tlm rivers "Joliba and Quolla 
or Qhorra, and on the possiblu identity 
of the Niger and the Nile, 4-7t)f-47.3. 
Akenside’s * X’leasures of , Imagination,’ 
cliaractcr of, IS?08. ^ 

America, clvaractcr of the first settlers in 
North America, especially of the New 
Englander^, ami of their government, 2, 
— efiTecU of the revolutionary war on, 
3, 4 — ^atc of the Spanish j;olonies in 
South America, front their first formation 
to the present time, 4—9 — and of tlie 
.^ jl^ortugue/e colonics in Brazil, 9 — IS— • 
hnnmers, &c, of the North American 
79-99. ' _ 


Angcrstein’scolleclionof pictures pnrehabcjl 
<ot the ])ublic, iJKf— advantages result- 
jug from this nicasnrc, - its re- 

moval tp d'-' British Museum deprecated, 

^1,4, S15. 

Ato, in l^razil, devastations of, 24. ^ 
Apology, addressed to the Travellers’ Club, 
487 — cJtlracts from, 488, 489— charac- 
ter uf, 487. 

Arlizam? (F.nglish), miinht|r of, in trance, 
3' '2 39 . i . 

Austria, present state of, :J9;i — 193- - anec- 

! dotesofthc('mpcror,F»>.\u isll. iy.>,19(>. 


B. 


Bahiii, r(?si(]enc(*s and manners of the inha- 
bitants ot, described, 17, 18. 

B,iikai observatiou'^^en, 227, 228- 

Bailliti (Mrs.i, accomit of Lishou in l8‘il , 

1822 and 1823, .378— Imr obsv*rvali(ms 
on the fillhiiicss of that city, 380,381, 
— visits the impiisUion at Lisbon, 
— in'r description of the superslitiou.s 
adoration paid to Nossa Stnibora da 
Baraccu, or our Lady of the Cave, .388, 
389 — remarks on her account of Cyintra, 

384— 386. . . , r I 

Banks. Si^Q Country Ba7iks,SaTi»if!i Banks, 
Beauty, singular tuitions of, in Africa, 466. 
Beethoven, anecdote of, 194, 195. 
Benefices, poverty of some, and the small- 
nt'ss of others, a cause of the dirnniished 
'Influence of the clergy, atyl oi the in- 
crease of Dissenters, 237 — 2,5 
BemH'olencc, active, of the Iririi - 
52 w. 

BiddiVtidi (Riv. T. T.), 6n Diviiv <i|flu- 
eiice. 111 — cliaracter of his former j.ub- 
liiations, i/*.— design of his publication, 
ib, 112 — cliaracter of it, 1,J.2, '' I3r-'his 
observations on tlie religious K, cw ledge 
of our first parents, 1 13-^oa the charac- 
ter tif Noah, ib. lll--,on^>he case of 
Cornelius, 1 1 4— singuW cbtSddencb be- 
tween Mr. 15iddulph*s aiKk- Dr. 
quotations, 115— il’f-^extrftctVfrom bis 
irqnt'jsc, with remarks, 117^1, 
diJhtion of Dr. i^tUt^/fromhis censures, 
^ " 121 

f .... 
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121 — of ArcbbishopTjliotsoii, 1121 — 1123 j Clergy, dimini'shed inilueiice of, occonuted 
— and of Bishop Wavburton, 123—125. for, by the great increase of local 
Bishops, income of, in Ireland, grossly mis- population, 232— -secondly, by ilie inter- 
ropreN<*nted, 503 — its actual amount, ested spirit of pecuniary speculation, 233 


504 — -episcopal lands, hojj^ let, ih. 506. 

Blatt/e, devastations of, in 24-. 

Book trade in Germanv, remarks on, 183, 
184. 

Bornou, climate, population and produc- 
tions of, 464, 465 — notice of Old Biruic, 
its foi-iner tribe, 456. 

Boyd, circumstances of the massacre of the 
crew of, 58, 59. 

Brazil, progress and prest'Pt state of the 
Bortugueze colonies in, 9 — 13 — 90in- 
inerce with England, 18, 19 — descrip- 
tion of Mrs. Graham's excursion to the 
camp of the provisional junia of, J A*^l6 
— of the harhour of lUo Janeiro, 19-- 20 
— of its neighbouring scenery, 22, 23- - 
and of tlio Cimnans, used in tli< interior 
of Brazil, 23 — [tliya'udl intonvenicnec’s 
incident to t lis country, 24, 25. 

Buchanan (Ji nu s). Sketches ot the His- 
tory, &c. of tb ' North American Indiana, 
76. See i d'fiiis, 

Buonaparte (N poleon), anecdote of, 186. 

V^Joionic'), anec<lotc of, 187. 

(i. 

(’auipbell (Thonjras), 'riioodrir, a talc, 342 
»-• "high cha</jictci of his formet poetical 
productions, 343 — sketch of tlic fable of 
his poem, 344 — speciineiiH tif It, svith r< • 
marks on its feebleness, — 34-7 — cha- 

racter of his fugitive pieces, 348, 

Canals, comparison of, with rail-roads, 360 
— 362 — estimated cost of, jier mile, 363 
'—•their di.sadvantage^, contrasted with i 
the speed’ of a rail-road, 363, 364' — exor- • 
bitant deroewds of the two great canal 
proprietors, 372 — Infeiiorily of Eraiicej 
to England in point of canals and inter- 
n.ii navigation, 409 — 411. 

Cannibalism^ non-prevalencc of, among tht^ 
Nejv '^eal iuders, 58 — 61. t 

Captive cruel treatment of among the 
Xeidanders, 55. 

CatTl.* gnola (Francesco), base murder of, 
by le council of ten, at Venieef 4#56. j 

Ca ‘"am (Francesco, Prince of Padua), and i 
his sons, base murder of, at Venice^ 435, * 
436.' 

Cashel 1 ^ V/cubishop of), vindicates the Irish 
clcrg^’ irom the chaige of non-residence, 
511." 

Churches, notice of the Beport of the Com- 
missioners for building, 229. 

Church^ England ejstablishment, remarks 
254im ^ 

Citiira, beaodfhl scenery of, 384, 

Cl/diaatioh, of, in 62. 

voiit xxm* iffh LMh ^ 


—thirdly, by the total change in the 
habits of the people, as to the hour< of 
rising, and of going to bed, 235 — fourth- 
ly, by the poverty of some benefices, 
237 — and tin; smallness of others, 23i) — 
fifthly, the liberality of the clergy, and 
the contrary spirit on the part of tlie Dis- 
senlers, 240 — 244 — vindication of tho 
Irish clergy from the charge of nou-resi- 
dence, M)9"-513 — Die accounts of their 

, income cy 507 — o09 — esli- 

' mate atn'‘^vnidicatio» of their character, 
ipndificutinns, and services, 514 — 520. 
523. Set Inland, 

Climate of New /cMland, 63 — of France, 
superior to that of England, 413. 

CocU'ane (CapI,. F. D.), Peik'Slrian Jour- 
my through Ku'ssia, 215 — design of his 
jounu'y, 216 — remarks on its execution, 
ib. — hi;, reception in Prussia, 217-— ad- 
venture ut Narva, 218 — departure from 
IVteidiurgh, 219 — is robbed at. Tosna, 
-ib. - bis hospilabUj rntci’taininent by the. 
Iliissian peasanirt,^ 220 -and rough 
treatment at Vladimir, 1*6. — visits the iron 
works of EkHtlierinebourg, 221 — tlier- 

nu 'jictrical blunders of ttie captain, ia.- 
po«od, 222 — voracity of the wild natives 
of Yakut, 223 — disi-ases prevalent among 
them, 224 — ceremony of baptizing two 
Tchutski chieftains, 225 — observations 
on lake Baikal, 227, — character of 
his work, 225. 

Cockerel Ts manufactory of machines at 
Liege, notice of, 408, note. 

Collins's odes, character of, 287. 

Colonies of the English, progress of, from 
their first formation to their independent 
condition, % — 4 — state of the Spanish 
colonies, from their fonnation to the pre- 
sent time, 4 — 9 — and of the Portugueze 
colonies in Brazil, 9 — 13. 

Combinations of journeymen, notice of, 
•394-?er'peciaHy of tlic tJiilors,i&,«— effect 
of the’' combination laws, 392. 

Commerce Uitween Brazil and Great Bri- 
tain, 18, 19. 

Cotton manufactures of Frcuice, account of, 
$g ^ — — ^imperfect state of the ma- 
chinery used in, 397, 398 — average va- 
lue of cotton imported into France, 
before’ And since the reyolntioii, 399. 

Country Banks, miseries caused by^^^hc 
failures of, 135*-— number of comiois«ons 
of bankruptcy a^inst them from 1791 
to 1818, paucity of in 

the &otch baMS, 1^. 

I u Cotti'tsblp^ 
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Conrtuhip, how conchictccl among the North 
American Incliaii-!, 96, 97. • 

Cow lie Trc(' of New Zealand, notice of, 64. 

Cruise (Captain), residence in Now Zea- 
iaml, 5^? -occasion of his voyage, 53 — 
description of the mode of saluUtioiiof 
the New Zealanders, ib. See New Zeu- 
Itiruh 

Cumming ( T. (i,), ilhistrations of the origin 
anti progress of rail and tram- roads, Nlc. 
3 19, bee. Rail Hoadh. 

Cuirenc^', a new vchetne foi regulating, 141 
— remarks thereon, 115. I 


raugenient of their places of worship, 
$50,251 — danger of niiinstei^ humour- 
ing their hearers, 251, 2.52. 

Dresden, accoutdof, 184, 185. 

Dj er’s * Fleece^’ character of, 287, 288. 

E. 

Education, ejects of, erroncousl3r attri- 
huted to fi supernatural influence, 27 — 
29 —state of in the university of Jena, 
178 — 182 — and at Gottingen, 187. 

Ekatlieiinebourg, notice of the iron work-t 

I at, 221. 


Dale (Rev. 'rhomas), Tianil«tis.‘,on of tl^el 
'Iragedics of Sophocles, 198 — rariiy uf 
good translations acrounted for, ib.—- 
iris remarks on the (Edipus (hrioneus, 
of his version, 204— spe- 
cimens of his transliition^ot the (K#ipus 


I England, superiority of, to France, in mi- 
n^tal productions, 416 — iti ahmnhince of 
capital, 26. — in the moral character of 
workuun, <6. -Il7---aiid in machinery, 
4Jl(7* — chtiracter of an English gcnllcnmn, 
477--inipresrions made on a foreigner 
on ills first arrival in England, 479. 

I Episcopal property in Ireland, gross amount 

(Jolonens, 206— -209 — its general excel- j ot, inisrep'f’&entcd, 50.3 its .ictiial 

le.ncies, 209. I aiuonnt, .>01—506 — episcopal lands, 

Dam (?.), Ifistoire de la Hepuhlitpie do! how let, 606. 

Vemse, 420— character of it, 426, 427.; Erfurth, present state of, 186. 

See Venire. j Exports of Great Hritain, amount of, for 

l)(nljaiu( Major), voyage of, down flu- river I the years 1822, 1823, and 1821, U9, 


Shary, to J.akeTsad, 459, 460 |oui‘ 
ney through the I.oggun cuiuitry, 461-- 


F. 


Dolice of hii) intciKled expedition round ^ Fdlicri (Marino, Doge of Venice), tiagiciil 

tiio Tsad, 464 — his interview with a Mo- 1 clc «tlh of, 43 1, -13.5, tr 

hanniicdari tiom Tiiirimctoo, 469. j Forests in France, extent of, 436. 

Diet, IicJd at Frankfoit, notice tjf, 175, l76. ; Fo.s^ari (Francesco) cruel persecutions of, 
Dignitaries of the Irish Church, rial slate; hy the Goimcil of Ten, at Venice, 437, 
ol till' property hold by, 506. | 438- -his tleath, 4.39. 

Discipline of ci^jtuunstanccs. eflects of, or- ^ Fnanee, inmibcr of Finglish arti/ansin, 292. 
roiKOUsly ascritu d to a supi'niuiural in- j 29.3 --account of the cotton niitiiutac- 

liires and raachlnery used in them, 394 
-- 396 — imperfoLt state of the nia- 
ttiinery, 397, 3%—- average value of 
rottow impoited before and since the 
French Revolution, 399 — stale of the 
woollen manufacture and maciiinery used 
for it, 100, 401 — (juantity of wool im- 
j^mrfed and cxpoited in 1822 and 1823, 
4(*2— origin of the silk manufactures, 403 
"jitiesent state of them, particularly at 
Eyorts, lb . — at Avignon, ib . — at l^urs, 
44-^-t-and at Pans, ib.— present statxj of 
tlic silk manufaclnre of France, and its 
suj^)posed superiority accounted for,,i5,— 
manufactories of hemp and flax, 405 
— reasons why the French' goyerntnent 
will not readily accede to the importa-^ 
lion of machinery, 406, 407-^ac(:ount 
of the principal manufactories of ste^m- 
en^ines and other machine, ry, 407, 408 
— iron mines, 408 — quantity q^ronjm- 
ported, 409, m4c^difficjultj ^ilrnsport 
in f ranee, 409^qifcij(<oriiy of France to 
; Ifegland 


flucuce, 30 - proof of this, by ovtiait^ 
horn tlic Memoirs ot tlic Rev. John 
Ncv\ti>n, 31 37" remarks thereon, :>8' 

- 40. I 

Dissenters, character ol, by the l.*.te Kev j 
rbomas Rcnnell, 229 — pfJiciples of the! 
dllFcrcnl dmoujinatvon'i of, 230 — cau-sosi 
of their increase, the enormous iu- l 
cicnse of local population, 232- -ucamihf, 1 
Ihe interested spirit o*f petuniarv spccu-i 
laiion, 233— t/rri t!ie total rl/olulion; 
of tlic manners ()f the people Js to thej 
iiours of rising and going Jo bed, 235 — 
fohi iht^t the poveity of some bencfie.e.s, 
^ST-'-andthe smallness of others, 239 — 
Jifihly» the liberality of tlie dergy, and 
the contrary spirit on the parr ot the 
tflssenters, 240 — 2 44 “influence of edu- 
cation on the dissenters, 2 t^^-and of a 
' certain degree Of spiritual power, ib. 246 
; — dissenting literature, 34^— proofs that 
iJje present race of dissenters arc not op- 
^^*9, $50 — advantageous ar* 
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Knglniid in point of canaU aiui intcnuii 
navigation, ib, 410 — accuuntwi for, ih, 
411 — mi^orablc condition of nu)Htof the 
roads, 4-10 — •coa'^tlnf; trade no foniodv 
for the deficiency of inl.fnd navigatjtai, 
419 — the roinpiex ma(4»in^ry of ihe 
French government anoilier impeiiiiueut 
to the proaperitj of inamifaclures, irj. 
4 13“ -advantages possessed by France 
over England, 413 --i«i the sujv’rioriiv of 
its climate, ib, — tlio excellence of many 
of Jt3 pn'ductions, //).-- the situation ot 
that countiy, 414- low pricev of provi- 
sions and of labour, 415-' inleriurity of 
France to Englaivd in luineral prtfd - 
<ion^, 416 — abundance of capital, ih - 
the moral character of the worjyncu, 
416, 417 — and in machinery', 417^1d. 
Frankfort, and its diet, notice of, 175, 176. 
Funding System, power and impurti'iuce 
of, 311 — examination of the <pieslion, 
v;hcther this system does or tloes not 
place at the disposal of the j|.'OVfimne5if 
the portion of capital nefX*«^nry to bi* 
sacrificed in cases of emergency, with 
less inconvenience lo individual ami 
with less obstiuction to thi/r prodm (ive 
indusliy, than would be oicauoued by 
any olher mode, 313 — I 
tloiis on fhc discharge of the public debl, 
324 — 326*— the funding system, not 
more expensive as to t)ie collection of 
taxes, th.in thatwhicfi is opposed <o it, 
310,313. 

Germany, tour in, 174— notice of FranK- 
fort, 'and pf the Germanic 175, 176 
— description of Weimar, and of the 
grand-ducal govennnent, 176- 1/8— - 
of Jena aAl the Geromu universities, 
l78 — IfFi— -present slate of Saxony, 
:|83 — 186 — of the ek'Ctorate of Hes^e 
Casael, ISr—of IVossia, ih. iQl—oI 
.Ausfiia and its dcf>»;ndencie.s, 191 — l9o 
, <^“Cbatf8Cter of the work, 197. 

Clover’s ^li^oiiidi^,^ character of, 286. 
Or^iltai (Maria), Journal of a VC^;^ge to 
di^uzi), 1-^her pretensions lo ak'uracy 
dUprov^d, 13, 14 — account or n>jr ex- 
' c«7Stori from the besieged city of Per- 
nambuco to the camp of the besiegers, 
; 1"4— l^T^escription of the residence 
' and makers of the Inhabitants of Bahia, 

Cjrtfbt Y Charles), observations 
' " of,, dp 0f aiaturbances in Ire- 

, 4^^ ^w4'^on to eviU caused by 

frani ilie me- 


Hayley (W iiliam), Metnoirs of. by himseU. 
263- -rcmnrks on their execution, 261 -- 
nolh e of his parents, 264, 2 l) 5' - hi'^ 
birth, and early edm ation, ‘265— 26^* — 
goes to (himbridge, 270 — eiiit rs lumselt 
of the Middle Temple, 27t — visits Ediii- 
Inirgli, 272 — returns to Loiulon, ^.sul 
writes for the stage, 273 — cliaracler and 
faihnv of Ins fnsl attempt, 27 1- -his mar- 
riage, 276- -second attempt at writing a 
trageiiy, and its failuie, 276, 277'--h(‘- 
gius an epu: poem, 277 — losO'i Ids mo- 
iher, 276- tilbutc lo Iser uie- 

mory i/* 23«.i-Aonjposes itii epitaph 
on hi . ypfu'eiifs, 280, rm/e — remarks on if* 
281, Mo/f — and on his ‘ Essay on Paint- 
iug,’ and on ‘ Epic Poetrv," 281- effects 
prodiu(d by liis notes on iho latter, 283 
tharaetei of hi.s translations from Ei- 
cma and Dante, ib. — chaiHoter of iii-. 
* Triumphs of Temper,’ 284 - deeliiUN 
fhe poet laiircateship, 289 - liis generous 
acknowliMigement ot superiority Ui (on- 
tempoiarv poets, 290 -ehanu'ter of tih 
‘ IM.iys written fora private Thcatro.* r/n 
26), 2tf2-- and df Ins ' Fs^ays on Old 
Maids,’ 292, 293 -•teparab s from his 
wife-, if/. ' -n matks oi\ lli.it sfep, 29'J 
wolhs cMK/fhei tiagiMly, whicb is rohlly 
ree.,Mv<‘d, 297 - -goes to Fails, »7>. - liis 
^Msrhusi«.,sfi<, regard for the Frcncii, 299 --- 
<-oin|nve>i an cpil'.tjih onliis faithful nurse, 
300 — becomes a< qnainled with Cowper, 
ib. “~Iiivo( athm ef PaficiK'^*, and sonnets, 
tompo<-c<l by hin)*ih‘r,', his sons illness, 
— .do.*) •- .j07 - pubr^he-^ hi.> Lilti of 
Cowper, .309 — and of Romney, cha- 

racter of hK later pieces, ib. — impru- 
dently marries a second time, 3l0, 

H.'iylty (I'humus Alphonso, .son of the 
piPtodiug,^ curly tah-nts of, 294, 295-- 
becomes pupil of Flaxman’s, 302 — 
generous and grateful sentiment'i of 
young Ilayley to his father, ih.— -com- 
rj)enconu;nt of hi? illness, 304 — his death, 
3064 ' 

Hes'ie Cassel, present state of the electorate 
of, 187. 

Holy Spiritl ordinary and extraordinary 
operations of, how distinguished, 27 — 
errors resnilihg from not distinguishing 
them ; Jint, the attributing to a super* 
natural influence, feelings and conduct 
which may be referred to the eflfect^i of 
very early education, 27 — illustration 
of this error by an extract from the 
Memoirs of the Bev. Thomas Sk'oU, 27 
29-“remark» ihereon> 
in attributhig to supernatural s^’>*icies. 
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,ibc ijafural and beneficial effect* of ihci 
(Ib^ipjinc! of circnimtance*, SO —tlii* 
crijorj; jUi!st*«ted In extracts from the 
Mensoirs of tbo Rev. John ^Tewton, $1 
— rctnarks thereon, 38 — 40^- 
, thirdly^ in attributing to *upemataral 
inftuciice those moral change?, which 
ajjpe from the -power of strong belief to 
realise the thing beiieve€|, ,40, 41 — illus- 
iratiocis of llus error, from the Life of 
M^ctameOuion, 42 — 46 — remarks there- 
on, 'and on the mischievous effects of 
theae errors, 48-50. 

Horne** Introduction to the Scriptures, 
mkf ake in the of, amvety 

ed, Vi4t note, \ 

Hutno*^ (Mr.) incorrect statements of, re* 
lati^e to the residence of the Iris! 
clergy exposed, by the Archbisshop of 
. Cashef; 512 , and by the Bisljop of Li- 
nteocktaiS. 

Hnnter, (J. D.) Memoirs of his Captivity 
among the Indians of North America, 
7,f5‘-~clVaracter of his work, 79 — 81 — ac 
count of his being taken prisoner, 81, 82 
— his report of a speech by a chief of the 
Kansas tribe, 82, 83-'“-;hi» life previously 
to b^ing separate^l from the Indians, 84 
-T'lmpl'esidons produced on beholding 
the Pacino Ocean, 8.5— 'honourable anec- 
dote of Hunter, 86— becomes gradually 
accustomed to civHiued society, 87 — 
his account of lib first: acquainlanct; 

. , •with books, BB—returns tV America, 

, and to a savage life, it/id.— -his molivef* 
for so doing, 81?^ 

I. 

Indira of North America, purity of their 
, lOlij^ous relief, 89 — their notions of a 
future state, 90— object und mode of 
their worship, 91— -tlicir habitual piety, 
^l^prophets and 8orcer^^, 93— their 
moral character, ibid, — dcyjtructi ve effects 
of intoxication upon an Indian, 9^1— 
condition of women jtiraong them, 95, 

96— account of Indian courtsffp, 96, 

97— po^Jrgamy prevalent among them, 
9?'-^ivorce8 practised, if». — character 
and anecdotes of Indian Whrriori 98— 
400— death of a Winnebagochief, lOO— 
vindication of the alliance of the Rritbl 

, guvcmment in North America with na- 
tive tribes, and their vnlnable services 
during * the contest with the United 
> BtateSi. 101— 406 — speecJi of V chief of 
. ihi} Kfitisas tribe, 82, OS-^accouxit of 
,^eoiiumh6, ^c^elelwated Indian prophet* 
fo( thinking that the ex- 
t«0im)ti0a of the indtan tribes ia In 


rapid progress, 108— proper lipe of con* 
duct to be adopted towards them, 109, 
110 . 

Ireland, tracts on the church of, 491 — 
state of titfK property there, 493 — 
proofs that the tithe-system was wot the 
cause of Various disturbances, 496 , 497 
— nor the exasperating motives of them, 
though perpetually represented to be so, 
498 , 499 — plan of tbo tithe-cojupotition 
bills, 500 , 501 — the Irish clergy robbed 
of their agistment tithe, 301, 502 — gross 
misrepresentations of the amount of 
eptsropul property t 503 — ’aefual amount, 
5(74— episcopal lands how let* 304 — 506 
— real state of the property held by difr- 
witnn'e#, , 506 — ex.iggeratcd statements of 
tkf^'incoinc of the protestaiit clergy, 507 
— refutation of them, 308 — the charge 
of non-rCsidence against the Irish-clergy 
refuted, 509 — 513 — estimate of theelm- 
racter, (pialifications, and services of the 
Irish clergy, 514 — 520- "-523 — proofs 
tlidt they are not unpopular, 320 , . 521 -' 
and of their active benevolence, 522 — 
tlie degradation of the lower classes un 
overwhelming curse of the country, 02.3 
— and also tlio amount of property with* 
drawn by absentee proprietors, 521 — 
326 — injustice of cxteiniinatin^ the 
Irish clergy and conliscatf.ig their pro- 
perty, exposed, .526 — 528 . 

Iron mines of France, notice of, 468 — 
<juantity of iron imported, 409, wote. 
lrving(VVashington),SiiImaguiidi and other 
productions, 473— character of his ^ Sal- 
luagimdi/ 474— of his* Knickerbockers 
History of New York/ 475-^pIari of his 
* Bracebridge Hull,* with remarks, 475 
— 481— -and of his ‘ Taies^if a Traveller/ 
482“-486 — his character of an English 
gentleman, 477— observation on forei^i 
tmvel,479 — impressions on his arrival 
in England, 481 — observations orr Mr. 
Irving\ style and conceptions, 483. 

X' ^ ’ •■^, 

Jcbb(jIolm, Bishop of Limerick), speech 
of/u1*^ibe House of Lords, 492— its cha- 
meter. i6. — his account, of the ^winner in 
wlifch the episcopal lands are let in Irc- 
laiid, .505, 506— vijidifcatiort of the cha- 
racter of the Irish clergy, 507— atatc- 
, ment of their incomes. 508 -^bstirvptrons 
of, on the ^He^jed hou-resid^i^ of the 
Irish clergy i 510— and >n Ib^r hebeVo- 
^ .lent inbotiir* ift 538/^8—5^1# 

Jena^ 

Joabnd^ w— 

" hot 
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fi.er bu'tli and tHlucation, 67— ia married 
to prinie Axidrew of Hungary, ik — is 
privy to his assassmation, 68» 69— her 
donjunions invaded by J^uis, King of 
Hungary, 70 — isactjuitt^ of being privy 
to her liusband’s miirde^ by tire pope, 
71 — remarks on the historkal evidcnc- 
for this transaction, 71, 72 —is put to 
death by her aiiopted heir, 73 — >par:il!cl 
between lier and Mary Quten of Scots, 
75 — rctiiurks on the execution of the 
work, 74, 75. 

Joliba and Quorra rivers, remarks on the 
course of, 470—472. 

Joplin, n\) Outlines of t S;)^lem of 
tioal Economy, 126 — plan of hiswmrk, 
131 — observations on his ronmrk** re- 
specting the paucity of failures 
Scotch banks, 136— ami on his ;rtato- 
ment of the advantages respecting Scotci; 
banking, as contrasted wiih the disad- 
vantages of the English sjystcni, 136 — 
138 — rcrmirlvs on Ins account of the con- 
duct of tlie Bank of England, in refusing 
to accede to the forniution ol joint- 
stock banking companies, 138 — iio — 
his sclienio fur the government (»f tlu* 
ce.rreucy, 141 — remarks thereon, 142--- 
145, 

Jmlgment (private), tiie light ot in luuUm's 
ot roligiou,, considered, 242, 243. 


Limerick, (Bishop of.) See JebL 

Lisbouf tilthy state of, 380— 382— infestcti 
by swarms of beggars, 383— inquisition, 
387 — account of a pretended miraculous 
image there, .383, 389. 

Literature, slow progress of, in Brawl, 51- 
state of, in Germany, 183, 184 — and in 
Poiiugal, 386. 

Liverpool, progressive Increase of, Sf4 — 
remarks on the ruibroad projected be- 
tween this town and Manchester, 375 — 

3?7. 

Lvalb ( Dr. Robert) Character of the Rus- 
sians, ike, Mb — biographical notice of 
the Doctor, aud*ot his qualifications, 
147 — cl'.aiucterof his work, 146— 14B— 
hib bi4‘cping tojulemnation of the Rus- 
sians, l41‘- remarks thereon, with a vin- 
dication of IliP eliaracter of the Russian 
olfieera, toO — l5l — anecdotes of frauds 
fjanised hy llu'^sians, 152 -154 — re- 
mark thereon, 155 —and on other indi>- 
cent anecdotes related by the Doctor, 
156, 157- striciiiies on the cbarnctcrs 
of the Russian women, 1.58 — merchants, 
159 — Lord IViacartncy's opinion of them 
op[5(»se(l to Dr. L^y all’s, 160 —clergy and 
fiiith of tiic (heck ^hurclv, 16 1 — abuses 
in the civil administration of the empire, 
163, 164— judicious conduct of the Em- 
peror Alexander, 166. 


K. 

Knickerbocker’s History of New yoik,475. 

Knox (Dr. Viccsinuib't, singular coinci- 
dence bctwocii ceriain <|uutations in his 
'Christian I’liilobophy’ and Mi, Bid- 
dulpJi’s Tieatisc on the Operations of the 

Holy Spirit, ns-iir. 

* L. 

Labour, low rate of, in BVance, 415. 

Laing (Captain A, G.) 4 ravels in the inte- 
rior of Africa, 445- arrives in ll# 
country of the Timanuees, 446— their 
character, ib , — enters the Koorlliko 
country, ih, 447^ — habits of Man- 
Eipgo fanwiies resident there, 4^^ — face 
and productions of that countrj^|ii5. 448 
—enters the SooUma country, 448 — 
hospitable reception thcie, if>. — and at 
capital Ealaba, 449 — notid^ of it, 
453— singular coincidences between 
Ori^dal customs and those of tJie Man- 

, 4ingib^^Kopfaukos, and Soaliraanas,451. 

History of Vepice, character of, 

x-., 

l>ea««8 land$ in Ireland, on 


Macliinerr^Jhiglish, superiority of, to that 
made iiA Erance, 418 — present slate of 
the cotton niaehiiKTv^ in that country, 
397- - its impel lebi stale, 397,399—407 
— impediuieuu t'> lUc furllier introduc- 
tion of muchlnery in BVance, 405, 406, 
407 — diPirnllics under which BVcnch cn-^ 
gineer'' Lbour, 408 — 'imporlance of Oic 
qucbtioii, wh( thcr a free trade is to be 
allowed f^' Ehiglish machinery ,418,419. 
Maiicliesler, progressive increase of, 373 — - 
observations on the importance and ad- 
vantages of the i>rojccled rail-road be- 
I tween Manchester and Liverpool, 375-'-- 
377; 

Manj^iingwcs, charactej; and habits of, 447. 
jVlaniifactur«|S in Fiance, state of. See 
France^ 

Mining Associations for Sooth America, 
remarks on, 352, 353. 

Alissionaries, beneficial labours of in Ota- 
heite, 62. 

Mites, devaslHtioos of, in Brazil, 74, 75. 
Mitford (Mary Russell), C)ur Vilhjge,' &tc., 

, defects, of, 1 66—1 69— ideseriptidii of the 
I ♦ Village/ 169— dbameter of a’ poi^cher, 
f 170— 







170—172— nnii of an old ba^Klor, 17), 
174 

Monkt\s, acUcntuu‘s of iwo, 4t)8, 

Mu^ic (^a(,rL(l), effects of, 184 

N 

Ndvigition (inUjtd). See Canals^ 

fW 'l Vrotebtont OisH-nteis Ca- 
te4 hjsui, notice of, 229 See Xii'^unt^rs,^ 
Ncwtou(licv. John), Memoif^of, 1*> Inm- 
sell, and by tb<? Hev, Ktcbard < c cil^ 2b 
— exUa&tA llroinj to il/usiratt fhi 
lion, that the tiUt ts ol tljo diuipluu t»l 
cmam^taunsaa trfoneously ittnbutcd 
to 4 divine mfluc«a\ II- J7 -muhiIv 
tlarcou, 40 -statt tf the i luish of 
Olney, alter he had 1 ibonrc d fiu it loi 
sixteen years, 

JSew Zt^lalwi, diuovi ry and orii,in ot the 
namc*of, dt— the New Zcalainkf* mode 
ot salutation described, 5 1~ pt tty ft ids 
among the differint tribi s, 'll -tlun 
ennf trcttunent ot ciptivis md siavts, 
51— mode ot presi rviiij? from (h < ay iht 
katurcs of the human fito, in ch tiai 
Ur<if the wonum, ^7— n^tsom fii fou 
cUldmg that th( N< w ul ludi rs in n fl 
cannitMls, 58 61 —dim lU oi Nt .v Zk i 

hnd> 63— population, 64— piodtic*, d> 
and Nile livers, renmiks on the iws 
sihU identity of, 47^, 17 ^ 

Ninth Auk I IC4 Sco Xmrrtca 


state of, troin their first fomnt^on to th 
pitsinttinu 4-9 

PUntMions (Poitu^uerc) in Bte?d, sUt 
of, Ironi t) tiT first fotmation to thi pre 
sent time 9- 13 

Poly^mv praftistd among the North 
Amerii ui Indians, 9? 

Popuhtw a of New ji ilaud, 64 — tht loc/il 
incu iw ol popoiauon one cause ot the 
dirmmslud ntfluince of the derg) and 
of the rou8cc[ueut m( rcasc of it< rs, 
iiU Jji 

Poring d, pit Sint ''titc of, 179- renudws 
suggest* d tor it, lOO 

Portii^iu?! in 13n^JI, inannns ^nd lnbit« 
tf 17, 18 

Proltssors m tb< O rnnii UnutisiUcs, \r- 
t ol 17 I 179 

Propirft tu why unpop ilir, “JIT 

ProtiHJon* low putts ot, inlianct 41 ’ 

PlUSnll (kl IJ: of) wise pc»ilt\ cf UI fu 
govLiiirnent J87 — 1^0 its b n hoal 
« d 1 1 , lOi —number ot flit or o i v tl is 
countiy, il) - iciount it th pirhti u 
r luru s intu tluad by liun n 1 I >> us 
niinisttrs Bar»u Stem and V uk II ir 
d ubt-if; >*l»— rt uiils ih t i 

»40, »Ji 

Publicstious, m w, sch 1 1 list -i of, 2 ■> I- 2b* 
- 52^—0^). 

Q 

Quoli i or Quoiii Tiv I ohsLiviiiui oi 

llu> course Ol, 470 )71 


Otaheltc, prmjrcss of civibzatioii in, 62. 
Omtaey (Uf*) In^cji^of, iii Boiiuu, I >6 
-v las dtaih, 156. 


P. 

Painting, state of the art of, m Nugland in 
the reigft ol l^oecn Anuc, 211 — and »n 
those of George I, mid 11 , 217 mi 
provement of the nit uiidd Otorive 111 
|6.— importance of a intional gilhi'y of 
paintings, open to all, 21 > benefits 
likely to result from tlie acqutsthon of 
(ho Angerstein Gallery for Uu jubhr, 
2i0<^i(s removal to Gw Ihittsh Museum 
dcpiwated, 814, 9l 5 

Palcy (Dr*), vindicated Irom stru turcs 
of Mr. Biddnlph, lit. 

Piety, hahitnal, of the Korfh Atneiiraa 
Xndiaiis, 92. 

Pitt nit, Hon, Wtrt ), anecdote of, when a 
yei0tb,Sl78 

Plantations {|irid^)> In North s^metica, 

f «keuh ^ tite» progtesa ol, tifoin Uieir co- 
te ii^epgnditnt condition, 


u 

Hu! Holds nnd 1 ram Howls uKanii^es 
ul, it mpirt d with ihoM of < lu ib >00 
f02 cstinrttd « \pt i e ot, pii uufi , 
o03~ t icilitv of caiiiige ovithtni, >64— 
o68 — ob>ei V itioiis on the pio|i i ted 
liverpotl Old Maud e*<tcr mil roid, 
o66, >67— its Adsautagts in point tf 
safety, >7i -ot certuut\, ib — ot tto- 
I? 2 -Its ntccsmtv, 373 — ^on the 
opposition wluch will probably be njirtde 
to ’76, 377 

Havenstoue (Penv), I hough ts on h< 
bvstem and its efkrts, Ali- 
bis misiahe i» confounding the general 
acri^muhiuoit of capital m a country, 
with the increase of capital stock m the 
hands of the fundholders, corrected, 318 
—remarks on bis view of the const* 
noences ol the funding sysienv StS, 
llchgion of the North American Itidians, 
89—91. ^ 

Bio Juneiio, dc'widptiort'Of tK^b^bPur oi, 

19, 20-^i4oriii 

l. V * i 
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JJ"'C(Vcct ol lilt* removal of thel’or- 
li»‘j^iie/e1;ou£t ihilijci , "^0, •ii, 

Ku^si^ins, bwco|)inif eoiHlemnatiou of, 119 
— viiKlifKiiofi ol iheir clnuaelt J% 150, 
151 -iraudulcnl eoiidtict^uf Prince IV 
lemkitt, 15’-* -'aiieji:<Ai insjgiiico of tram! 
upon llu* emperor, 155. 154— remark 
thereon, 15.»- ,slnclurcb on the dmrne- 
ler ot ilm Hu'.'iau ’Aoineii, 150 — nicr- 
c.hantji, Jo')-- w1 the loO — al- 

iegt'd iihuv* 1 in ihe civil ad aii nisi ration 
ot H:e emjjiie, 16S, 1 0 t- **juaicious cou- 
duet of tlu' Kanpi'ioi* Alcxaiulei, 16(* — 
<d Hie Uiij'‘>«in. pia-.antiy, 

‘JA). 

s iiulaUoji*. o ids aii!on>4 ou: /ea- 1 

laiah-i''. tl< a iiht *1. .> *. ' I 

'•iandaf'. l>*tli;i on tin |no|»o’s(‘'l 

la'ti'imnl and AJ iiicheht* i l?ail-»oad, 
;il'). Sre Jtnll Rr-nt,. 

Sandl’v lli^ioiy w| \5-nice, characler ol, 
■t’l. 

sSa'.iie.!;'^ Ikaaks, of, r.’o -nioteidioi! 

.tuii ( ne^i-'i fi^et.ienl auen to Hu in h\ 
vailoi's ail" of jiUii.aiKnt, ‘-l Ue- 

»M' u‘ of tin* manm r in v. hieH the sptdt 
of 111' ' o( nenll^ vio)'ite<i, 
01 et.alod, wilh n medit s fm lietectmu 
framiuh <'.i in\e‘ tiiu i't‘, IL'o -iJl—siiif 
■ I slt-Mi (or ^dilniL' to tia* piest*!'! advaU 
lam*', tiijoved 1 )\ deposllo!'., t.'sk 

Siixoiiv, cliitraclor ot the udvonMonit ot, 
V6,h ^ j 

iMi ( ll‘ V. IImmi),'*'), Alemuii- o* hv ni^i 
Son, ‘JO I { limn n',i .5 ho II !le>'',j 

iiiu'iipluij^ Hie erri r ot dtnhnlni^^ ihe[ 
cJJoefsj ot (‘(jiK.ilioii (o '•ujx ri .dnial in-l 
inieiiri* J( - ! 

Sld, i.i.innf.a’Sn >i ri.ea •■ j’iloi of, 

tiieii jn'esuil ' tale, -JOI tijei*- soj»- 
}M)‘'ed ■'n()en''rdy ,i<<‘ouo}<,f for, d-D L 
Slaujs, cot}, 1 iljon oJ, amoiiij ’In 'Nmi /i;*- 
iaudeis, # 

Soolimas, an African tribe, 1*01111' of. 11. >- 
hospitahle fticjdton of f.'aptani 
lh<‘ic, iJd --jiartieiilarl;, at thw capital, 
’ 19 . l‘)t>- 'Corioii^ sopinsiiv of iheSuO' 
hiijaiois, 4 d 3 , 

Sophocles, ciisii'actci of tin* Ti.ip'cdi -s of, 
l9d- Potter’.* translation, s'OO, 

•21)1 — speci/iicns of iVir. Dale’b ftarisia-' 
tion, with lemarks, ^01 — 209. 

South America. See Arncnca. 

Spain, conduct of, towards her coloiuc!> in 
South America, 4 -9, 

Speculation, pecuniary, intercslcd spirit of, 
a caase of the increaiMj of Di«)senters, 233 
— * js^ttvations on tl»e varioua gambling 
speculations, ^ 


Spirit. See Ifuli/ 

Squittii^u della laberta Veucia, nciice of, 
P 25 . 

Stcani engine*?, pancily of, in France, .397, 
»«!Coiint of the principal nianufac- 
lunes of, in France, 407, 408. 

Students, disorderly t ondiu tof, in tliii (ier* 
man Univorsitie*., I 81 ) — 1 89. 

SupernAtural inlluenee, case of, erroneoh’ily 
ascribed to the eiToets of ediiealiun, 97 — 
99 . 

iiyivdsler (Charles), Kepoii of llail-Toacls 
and Lvicomolivo engines, .349 —observa- 
tions of, on the celerity of iiiotiow on 
fail-roa<Ss, tjoO, ai>T, 

T. 

1 ailt-.s, (ur.uus cias'‘-ilicatii)n of, 301. 

Ueuuuhc, .1 .North Amciican Indian pro- 
pls< l, account ot, 107. 

I'dlgtson (Auhblshop), character of, vin- 
Oicatcd lioin the censures of Mr. Pid- 
dulph ami others, 121—123 — VVliite- 
lichr* ingenuoii'. acknowledgment of his 
lictluienl ot Tiliolson, 191. 

rimrnnu'c.", an AlVicsiii tribe, character of, 
4lo. 

ljih(*-).rop.*!ty in licl.^nd, stutc of, 193 — 
pioveil not to have licen tlio cause of 
raiioD- disunhauces tliere, -lOr), 497--^ 
nor till* csasjieraling iiiolive oftlu m, 49B, 
P)9 - pi in ami object of the titlu* coni- 
ni'sttU'.i I'llb, > 00 , 501 the agistment 
tillo lo' 1 1 V lakc-u from the clergy ^ />02. 

Toole (Im i..en.-*nt*) joins Major Denham in 
his explo»atoiy ti avcis^ in wlfuea, 459— •• 
Ins death, 4r/2"* 

iVagid\, rt'ceipl ioi maldUg, 275, 

Tram-roads, hee’ RjA-'fooriS', 

I'tan.slalions, niasterly, the rarity ol, ae- 
< ounled lor, 1 9.S. 

I'iavelling in Fnghnid, in former ages, how 
perl.)niie»\ .S.sti, 557 — remaik on foreign 
ridve), 177. 

V. 

UuKeisitjos of (fcrtnanv, accoinif of, 178 
, — h 02 , 

UniverM y ediicalKm, impijrfance of, 240. 

V. 

Venice, origin and p/ogress of the repubitc 
of, 420,421 — tyranny of its goverinuciU, 
421, 422 — character of the Iiisfoiians of, 
423 — 427 — early govermnent of this re- 
public, 428 — origin of tiie * Pregadi/ 
429-*vuf the great council, ib . — of the 
little council of tho doge, 43(k~-of the 
senate, ib » — of the counal of * the forty,* 
ii^. — restrictions im(K>$ed on the doge, ib, 
.^ihc people grodoally excluded; from a 

‘ «'ttt 
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scat in the great council, 431— -they con- 
spire against the oligarchy, 43C? -insti- 
tution of the council of ten, 433 — iu 
great influence, ib, — instance of its linu- 
itess and severity, 434 — and of its de- 
spotic cru(4ty, 435, 4J)t) — particularly of 
the doge Fiancesco Foscari, 437, 438 — 
establishment of the inquisition of stale, 
439— its organization and statutes, 44l 
-—443 —progressive decline and fall of! 
the Venetian republic, 444, 445. ^ 
Vienna, preannt state of, 19*^ — 191. * 

Vou S|>fsudrl Von Martins (Drs.) Travels 
in 1— character of the translation 

of thisworlt, 19 — description of the baL- 
bonr of Bio Janeiro, ih. 20— pnd of its 
neij^oCring scenery, 2.T — -dlVct 
produced there by the removal oi tlu* 
Portugneze court thither, 20, 21— de- 
scription of the, caravans, 23-- piiysical 
incouvcmenc^S ineidem toBrazil, 24) 25. 

W. 

Wakefield’s (Mr.) exaggerated statements 
of the amount of episcopal property in 
lixjhuid, 503— refuted, 504— hh cruel 
chorgcfl against the Irish parochuU ^Icrgj 
in respect of their incomes, 507— refuta- 
tion of them, 507, 508, 

„Wafbnrton (Bishops vindicated from the 
censures of Mr. Biddulph, J23 -125. 
Wonrlors, (mutng the North Anu'rican In- 
dians, character and ancedo e&ol, 98--* 
100 . 4 ' 


Weimar, the Athens of Gerraayy, ataJe of 
society nl, 176, 177 — conatilution of lljo 
Grand Duchy of, 177, 178. 

iVIutefield (Uev, George), ingenuous ac- 
koovtrledgmeiit of his errors, 121, 122, 
note* «t 

Winnebago, a North American Tndiau 
chieftaiu, deatli of. 100. 

Women, condition of, among the North 
American Indians, 95, 96 — hvivt courted, 
96, 01 — on the character of the Bussiau 
women, 158, 

Woodward (Major), testimony of, to the 
value of the services of the Iririi clercy, 
5>G,.j19. 

Woollen n'linmirtctuu' of rraiue, present 
state of, 4\/l. 100--Hjiiantity oi wool im- 
puted and e\ported ni 1822 ami 1823, 
402. 

Workmen (English), superiority of the 
luoral character of, to thrd of French 
w^orkmen, 110,417. 

VVorsliip of the jNoith Anierh'an Indians^ 
object and mode of, 91. 

y. 

Vahul| a Ijibvrian uiOC; npticc of) 
deceases prevalent arn<»ng them, 224. 

Young (JoVni), Catalogue of Angersl^iiTs 
(’ollection of Picture-^, 210. See Lhimt- 
inir, V 

7, 

7a aland. Sec New ZtAhmJ, 


KKD or 'niK •rmuiv'-Kui.vr voi.umk 


Loudon r Frttr(e4 kjr <5. Rowaith, 






